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The^uarterly  Meeting  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Lower  Canada  Agricultural  Society  took 
place  at  their  Rooms,  in  this  city,  on  Saturday, 
the  15th  December  last,  pursuant  to  notice, 
published  in  both  the  English  and  French 
Agricultural  Journals,  and  letters  addressed 
to  the  members  of  the  Society.  Members 
present: — John  Yule,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Society;  Honorable  R.  S.  DeBeaujeu,  Major 
Campbell,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Desaulniers,  (St. 
Hyacinthe  College,)  P.  E.  Leclere,  Alfred 
Pinsonnault,  Alfred  Turgeon,  Alex.  Morris, 
Hector  L.  Langevin,  Esquires,  Dr.  Polin, 
M.  D.,  and  the  Secretary,  Wm.  Evans. 

The  President  having  taken  the  chair,  the 
Secretary  submitted  a  number  of  letters 
received  since  the  last  meeting — all  recom- 
mending the  Journal  to  be  continued. 
Several  other  letters  were  also  received  from 
Directors  who  were  unable  to  attend,  to  the 
same  effect.  A  complete  statement  of  the 
subscriptions  due  to  the  Society  for  the 
Journal  was  laid  before  the  Directors,  show- 
ing a  very  large  amount  due.  The  Secre- 
tary stated  that  he  sent  statements  of  the 
subscriptions  due  to  the  several  agents 
appointed  in  the  different  parishes,  request- 
ing them  to  'endeavor  to  collect  them. 
Several  Resolutions  were  proposed  and 
adopted.  One  of  them,  that  the  Agricultural 
Journal  should  continue  to  be  published  by 
the  Society  for  the  year  1850.  '  In  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  from  the  Province  of 
the  Hon.  Adam  Ferric,  and  the  non-atten- 
dance of  the  Hon.  J  .  Molson,  two  members 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  it  was  proposed 


that  the  Hon.  A.  N.  Morin,  and  Major 
Campbell,  be  elected  instead  of  the  two  first 
named  gentlemen,  as  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 
Two  more  Committees  were  ^appointed  for 
other  purposes.  The  meeting  resolved  that 
the  most  prompt  measures  should  be  adopted 
to  collect  the  subscriptions  remaining  due, 
and  that  the  several  agents  appointed  for  the 
Agricultural  Journal  should  be  urged  to 
collect  what  is  due  in  their  several  parishes,, 
and  requested  to  maxe  correct  returns  of  the 
actual  subscribers  to  the  Journal,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  the  Secretary.  The  meeting  then 
separated. 

By  order, 

"Wm.  Evans, 
Secretary  L.  C.  A.  S. 


The  Agricultural  Journal  has  been  continued 
by  the  Lower  Canada  Agricultural  Society, 
in  corwequence  of  the  numerous  recommenda- 
tions to  do  so,  and  the  promises  of  suppor: 
received  froin  all  sections  of  Eastern  Canada  : 
and  we  hope  the  Society  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed in  receiving  this  support,  as  they 
publish  the  Journal  with  no  other  view  than 
to  promote  agricultural  improvement,  and  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country.  It  will  not 
be  very  creditable  to  this  section  of  the 
Province,  if  the  expenses  of  the  publication  are 
not  fully  re-irabursed  to  the  Society.-  We 
suppose  there  are  not  less  than  100,000  far- 
mers, and  other  panics  directly  interested  in 
land,  in  Lower  Canada,  and  if  so,  it  would  not 
require  more  than  one  penny  from  each  to 
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pay  every  expense  of  publishing  between  ihree 
and  four  thousand  of  the  Journal  annually  fi>r 
distribution.     This  amount  could  scarcely  be 
felt  as  a  sacrifice   by  ihe  poorest  farmer  in 
Canada.     If  only  2000  farmers  were  to  sub- 
scribe  (out  of  the  vast  number)  one   dollar 
annually   it   would  support  the  Journal,  and 
enable  the   Society  to  distribute  gratuitously, 
1000  copies  to  country  schools  and  in  any  other 
way  that  might  be  thought  expedient.     If  this 
appeal  to  the  agricuhural  population  and  their 
friends    is    not    responded    to,   there  is   little 
hope  of  being  able  to  effect  much  good  by  the 
Journal,  however  well  it  may  be  got  up.    The 
farmer  who  \vi>uld  not  contribute  five  shillings 
annually  to  such  an  object,  whether  he  might 
benefit  by  it  or  not,  cannot  feel  much  interest 
in    the    general    improvement    of   Canadian 
agriculture  ;  indeed  we  very  much  doubt  whe- 
ther he  would  desire  to  improve  his  own  system 
of   husbandry,  but   would   rather  practice  a 
defective  system,  than  introduce  an  improve- 
ment at  any   other's  suggestion  than   his  own. 
To   any  other  cla;-s  than  the  agricultural, -it 
would  appear  an  absurdity,  if  they  were  to 
forego    the    advantage    of   subscribing  to    a 
Journal    that    would    contain     much    useful 
information  referring  to  their  business  or  profes- 
Bion  at  the  small  sum  of  five  shillings  annually. 
We  know  perfectly  well,  that  much  of  v\hat 
is  termed  "  Book  Farming"  is  worthle:*s,  and 
only  calculated  to  lead  inexperienced  fariiiers 
into  error — but  we  are  equally  certain  that 
much  good   may  be  derived  from  the  perusal 
of  agricultural  works,  and  tliat  the  best  intructed 
farmers  are  the  most  likely  to  perceive  these 
advantages  and  profit   by  them — chit-fly  be- 
cause they  are  able  to  appreciate  at  once,  any 
suggestions  or  information,  which  they  know 
by  iheir  experience  to  be  reasonable,  and  enti- 
tled to  a  fair  trial.     If  only  one  farmer  in  a 
parish  will  have  tlie  good  sense  to  do  this,  it 
will  lead  others  to  inquiry  and  experiment,  and 
\h\x*  improvement  would  probably  extend  where 
most  required.     We  have  great  hopes  from  the 


interest  manifested  by  the  clergy  for  the  publi- 
cation of  this  Journal,  that  through  their  sup- 
port and  recommendation  to  their  parishioners, 
a  large  amount  of  good  will  be  effected.  So  long 
as  we  are  connected  with  the  Journal,  we  trust 
not  one  sentence  will  be  inserted  in  its  columns, 
that  would  prevent  the  support  of  this  most  res- 
pectable class  of  the  community.     We  shall 
be  equally  careful  to  avoid  all  party  or  political 
questions.     Our  aim  shall  be  to  recommend 
Agriculture  in  the  strongest  terms  we  can  em- 
ploy, as  the  chief  basis  of  all  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  this  country  can  attain  to,  and  there- 
fore that  it  should  be  improved  to  tlie  uttermost 
it  is  capable  of,  by  every  possible  means.     To 
effect  this  improvement  we  shall  submit  our  own 
humble  suggestions,  and  collect  all  the  useful 
information  in  our  power  from  every  source  at 
our  disposal.     If  we  are  not  able  by  this  means, 
and  the  assistance  of  our  Correpondents,  to 
make  a  Journal  of  nearly  400  pages,  worth  five 
shillings  annually  to  any  man  engaged  or  inter- 
ested in  Agriculture,  we  shall  be  very  little  sa- 
tisfied with  our  fitness  to  act  in  the  capacity,  of 
Editor  toil.  We  now  appeal  to  all  who  approve 
to  give   the   most   satisfactory   proof  of  their 
approbation  by  subscribing  to  the  Journal  forthis 
year.     This  will  be  the  unmistakeable  standard 
by  which  to  ascertain  the  estimation  in  which 
the  Journal  is  held  by  all  who  take  it  or  read 
it.     We  certainly  cannot  flatter  ourselves  that 
it  will  be  estimated  very  highly,  if  much  more 
than  a  suflicient  number  of  paying  sub-cribera 
will  not  be  found  to  support  it,  and  not  allow 
the  Society  to  suffer  one  shilling  loss  in  its  pub- 
lication.      It   is   very  disagreeable    to  us  to 
occupy  so  much  space  on  this  subject,  but 
what  is  the  advantage  of  publishing  this  perio- 
dical, at  a  considerable  expense,  if  those  pro- 
posed  to  be  benefited  by  it,  will   not  think  it 
worth  paying  the  small  amount  of  five  shillings 
annually  for  it.     We  expect  not  to  have  occa- 
sion again  to  write  one  sentence  on  this  sub- 
jr-ct,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  thankfully  acknowledging  the   favour 
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and  ample  support  it  has  received,  which  will 
be  to  us  a  much  more  pleasing  duly. 


We  perceive  by  our  exchange  papers,  that 
it  is  expected  Profc-ssor  Johnson,  (who  we  be- 
lieve is  now  in  New  Brunswick,)  will  deliver 
Lectures  on  Agriculture  at  Albany,  in  the  pre- 
.<ent  month  of  January.  We  admire  the  per- 
severing energy  of  the  farmer:?  of  the  United 
States,  in  making  arrangements  to  procure  the 
advantage  of  hearing  the  able  lectures  of  this 
talented  gentleman,  on  subjects  connected  with 
agriculture  We  do  not  say  we  envy  our  bro- 
ther farmers  of  the  States  forthis  privilege,  but  it 
is  to  be  regreted  there  are  not  the  same  advantages 
for  Canadian  farmers.  In  all  countries  where 
the  improvement  of  agriculture  is  desirt?tl, 
every  exertion  is  made  to  forward  this  improve- 
ment. A  few  thousand  pounds  should  not  be 
withheld  for  a  moment,  if  it  could  be  advan- 
tageously employed  to  promote  the  improve- 
ment of  Canadian  Agriculture.  It  would  soon 
be  repaid  to  the  country  a  thousand  fold.  Only 
let  it  be  satisfactorily  proved,  that  such  outlay 
would  be  likely  to  effect  this  object,  and  they 
are  no  friends  to  Canada  who  would  not  re- 
commend such  expenditure. 


In  Scotland,  they  occasionally  adopt  the 
plan  of  covering  the  backs  of  the  sheep 
with  a  cloth  at  the  commencement  of 
widtcr,  which  we  h-ive  no  doubt  an- 
swers a  good  purpose,  and  we  believe  the 
same  plati  might  be  introduceil  here  to  great 
advantage.  It  would  keep  off  the  snow  from 
settling  down  in  the  wool  of  the  sheep,  and 
freezing  there,  very  much  to  their  injury.  We 
give  a  de,scri[)tion  of  die  size  of  the  cloth  made 
use  of,  and  the  mode  of  attaching  it  to  the 
sheep,  coiiied  from  the  Irish  Farmers^  Ga- 
zetie. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  a  cloth 
pat  on  the  backs  of  sheep  here,  particularly 
breeding  ewes,  would  preservethem  from  much 
cold  and  suffering.     The  trouble  and  expense 


may  be  objected  to,  but  we  think  both  would 
be  compensated  amply  to  the  farmer  who 
would  lake  this  trouble  to  provide  for  the  com- 
fort of  his  sheep.  In  the  Old  Country  they  very 
commonly  make  use  of  a  sort  of  ointment, 
applied  liberally  to  the  back  and  bides  of  ihe 
sheep.  It  is  found  to  increase  the  growth  of 
wool — throw  off  the  wet,  and  be  every  way 
beneficial.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  not 
to  put  any  substance  in  the  ointment  that  wouM 
discolour  the  wool,  or  be  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  sheep. 


We  have  received  two  communications  from 
a  Correspondent,  over  the  signature  T.,  for 
which  we  beg  to  return  thanks.  Such  com- 
munications on  various  subjects  connected  with 
agriculture,  would  greatly  increase  the  useful- 
ness of  this  Journal,  and  we  should  be  very 
much  gratified  to  give  other  opinions  on  these 
subjects  as  well  as  our  own.  The  letter  on 
draining  contains  valuable  information  respect- 
ing the  use  of  small  poles  and  other  wood  in 
under  draining.  We  have  frequently  recom- 
mended the  use  of  these  materials,  where  stone 
or  tiles  cannot  be  had,  or  costs  too  much.  We 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  submit  our  correspondents 
letter,  to  prove  that  wood  may  be  employed  in 
under  draining  with  the  best  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, and  the  expense  cannot  be  very  great. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  plan  of  draining 
adopted  by  our  correspondent  must  succeed, 
wherever  it  is  tried,  and  the  work  executed 
properly.  His  communication  respecting  Agri- 
cultural Societies,  deserves  attention.  When 
acting  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Montreal  Dis- 
trict Agricultural  Society,  it  was  a  rule  that  no 
Member  of  the  Committee  of  Directors  shouM 
receive  any  pecuniary  reward  as  premiums, 
except  the  Silver  Medal  of  ihe  Society,  and 
this  rule  was  adopted,  and  there  was  a  consider- 
able number  of  medals  imported  from  England. 
We  conceive  that  this  rule  should  be  general 
with  all  Societies  who  obtain  aid  by  public 
grants  from  the  Legislature.    No  farmer  should 
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become  a  director  for  the  distribution  of  public 
money,  unless  he  is  satisfied  to  foreg')  any 
participation  in  the  distribution  to  himi'elf. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Secretary  of  the  Lower  Canadian  Agricul- 
tural Society. 

Sir, — I  cannot  but  join  ray  feeble  voice  in  the 
general  expression  of  approval,  of  the  useful 
Society  to  which  you  act  as  Secretary,  as  well 
as  to  your  own  personal  zeal  and  industry,  and 
to  regret  that  your  labours  should  have  proved 
80  unproductive  as  to  make  it  a  question  whether 
the  Journal  should  be  continued  or  suppressed. 
I  am  not  aware  of  the  amount  of  loss  incurred 
by  its  continuance,  but  hope  that,  having  pro- 
posed the  plan  of  an  agency  in  every  parish, 
every  friend  to  agricultural  improvement  will, 
without  delay,  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  select  some  person  who  will  wil- 
'lingly  and  freely  assist  in  carrying  out  your 
truly  patriotic  exertions.  I  herewith  send  you 
the  name  and  address  of  one,  who,  I  believe, 
will,  zealously  do  his  best  in  the  parish  in  which 
we  reside  ;  and  should  other  locations  do  the 
same,  perhaps  their  united  endeavours  may 
pervo  the  Journal  until  better  times  shall  arrive, 
when  it  will'  not  only  take  care  of  itself,  but 
make  such  returns  to  its  generous  projectors  as 
will  enable  them  to  make  it  more  generally 
popular,  by  adopting  the  measures  you  have 
already  proposed,  of  enriching  it  with  maps, 
and  plans,  and  delineations,  which,  however 
expensive,  are  by  far  the  most  effectual  way  of 
communicating  the  knowledge  of  machinery, 
of  implements,  and  much  other  work  to  be  done 
about  a  farm.  I  am  aware  that  you  are  far 
better  acquainted  with  the  subjects  most  popu- 
lar and  useful  for  delineation  than  I  can  pos- 
sibly be;  nevertheles,  I  do  beg  k\nve  to  observe, 
that  besides  farm  implement-i  and  machinery, 
that  the  first  prhiciples  of  oarpentery  would  be 
trreatly  beneficial,  if  diffused  through  the  rural 
population,  by  cuts,  shewing  proportions  and 
strength  of  material,  added  to  the  method  of 
framing  and  putting  together  with  economy  and 
solidity.  The  poorer  farm  cottages  in  the  coun- 
try parts  are  sadly  deficient  in  this  respect ; 


the  ponderous  construction  of  a  sightless  habi- 
tation, as  now  put  up,  inconvenient  and  untidy, 
costs  more  labour  and  expense  than  a  com- 
fortable, well  proportioned,  neat,  and  happy 
looking  dwelling  ;  and,  if  not  too  expensive,  the 
drafts  of  some  model  cottages  and  out-buildings 
might  occupy  a  pait  of  the  Journal,  which 
would  not  only  improve  our  tastes,  but  might 
excite  our  emulation. 

That  the  Society  have  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  apathy  of  the  Agricultural  Societies,  in 
relation  to  your  Journal,  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
persons,  under  whose  ostensible  direction  they 
are  placed,  are,  themselves,  really  subject  to 
popular  sway — that  every  two  years  their  ad- 
ministration totally  ceases — and  that,  therefore, 
the  measures  they  are  constrained  to  adopt  are 
luore  frequently  those  of  the  popular  voice,  than 
those  of  their  own  reflective  judgment — that 
even  the  measures  for  providing  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  Model  Farms,  however  desirable, 
are  beyond  their  control ;  any  immediate  re- 
tention of  the  moneys  actually  received  would 
be  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  the  com- 
mittee that  would  attempt  to  caiTy  out  such 
distant  prospects  of  usefulness,  to  be  derived 
from  the  withholding  of  the  expected  premiums, 
would  soon  be  removed,  in  order  to  make  way 
for  others  of  a  more  distributive  complexion. 
This,  however,  might  be  easily  remedied  by  a 
Legislative  enactment,  but  not  easily  accom- 
plished by  the  Societies  themselves. 

I  acknowledge  myself  indebted  to  your  cor- 
respondent of  the  County  of  Quebec,  whose 
communication  is  contained  in  your  last  monthly 
number,  shewing  forth  seeming  abuses,  inse- 
parable from  the  system,  which  strangely 
enough  he  does  not  appear  to  condemn  ia 
the  individual,  but  in  the  aggregate.  As  the 
law  now  stands,  all  the  Managers,  Presidents, 
Treasurers,  Secretaries,  and  Committee-men, 
are  allowed  to  enter  into  competition  for  the 
premiums  in  perfect  equality  with  the  public, 
whereas  they  do  possess  advantages  which  the 
public  do  not,  which  might  be  used  unfairly  to 
their  own  particular  gain,  but  which,  whether 
or  not  so  used,  expose  them  to  suspicion,  and 
create  discontent.  Now,  this  might  easily  be 
obviated,  by  simply  enacting,  that  the  mem- 
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hers  of  the  Committee  of  Management,  for  the 
time  being,  should  be  allowed  no  other  th?n 
honorary  premiums  or  rewards,  either  directly 
or  indirectly.     Such  a  clause  would,  I  think, 
sjreatly  benefit  the  Agricultural  Societies,  by 
keeping  out  the  suspected  interested  individuals, 
which  your  correspondent  threatens  "  to  steer 
his  course,  to  render  conspicuously  notorious ;" 
and  indeed  the  Agricultural  Societies  would  be 
very  thankful  to  him  if  he  would,  as  soon  as 
<!onvenient,  carry  his  threat  into  execution.     I 
am  of  opinion  that  they  would  shew  a  great 
amount  of  usefulness  performed — that  their  fail- 
ing to  realize  the  full  measure  of  anticipated 
success  has  not  been  the  consequence  of  their 
want  of  eneriry  or  of  honesty ;  neither  is  it  to 
be  atlributed  wholly  to  the  defects  in  the  sta- 
tute, but  in  reality  arises  out  of  the  novelty  of 
the  case,  the  unprepared  situation  of  the  coun- 
try, and  agriculturists  generally — that  their'suc- 
cess  depends  mainly  on  the  education  of  the 
rural  population — that,  at  the  same  time,  that 
they  are  greatly  influential  in  promoting  a  ge- 
neral desire  for  instruction,  they  feel   a  well 
grounded  confidence  that  their  usefulness  will 
increase  in  a  duplicate  ratio,  in  proportion  with 
tlie   advances   made   in   education.     Sir,  your 
own  well-founded  complaints  are  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  difficulties  that  surround  Agricul- 
tural Societies.     It  is  true,  as  you  very  properly 
observe,  that  it  is  unaccountable  that  the  people 
should  be -so  alive,  and  so  energettc,  on  subjects 
which  only  remotely  concern  them,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  so  perfectly  calm  and   indifferent 
about  those  by  which  they  live  and  provide  for 
their  families,  for,  when  a  political  meeting  is 
called,  crowds  assemble,  and  the  numbers  over- 
flow— every  man  comes  with  his  opinion  formed 
and  reflected  on — his  reasons  ready.    But  when 
agricultural  improvement  is  the  question,  it  is 
a  difficult  matter  even  to  form  a  quorum,  and 
nobody  appears  to  have  given  a  thought  about 
the  busuiess   for  wliich  they  are   assembled. 
Measures  are  therefore  hurriedly  adopted,  with- 
out sufficient  previous  examination  ;  and  those 
tery  individuals,  whose  duty  it  was  to  weigh 
and  suggest  better  ones,  are  the  very  first  to 
complain  and  expose  the  unsuccessful    issue. 
But,  Sir,  a  very  short  time  will  change  all  this — 
our  necessities  will  compel  us  to  change  it — and 


Agricultural    Societies    and   Agricuhure    must 
flourish. 


1  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

14lh  December,  1849. 


T. 


To  the  Secretary  of  the  Lower  Canada  Agricul- 
tural Society. 

Sir, — As  a  practical  farmer,  I  cannot  too 
strongly  recommend  your  views  of  draining  the 
land,  previous  to  wasting  our  substance  in  en- 
deavouring to  ameliorate  the  soil. 

You  have  already  treated  the  subject  too  well 
to  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  enter  more  par- 
ticularly upon  the  matter,  but,  in  one  instance, 
I  beg  leave  to  lay  before  you  the  result  of  my 
own  experience,  which  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  noticed,  although  eminently  useful 
in  this  country  where  wood  abounds.  I  hare 
several  acres,  made  twenty-five  years  ago, 
which  remain  still  with  undiminished  utility. 
I  constructed  it  thus — first,  I  dug  my  ditch  four 
feet  deep  and  two  feet  wide  at  bottom  :  I  then 
laid  two  cedar  poles,  parallel,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch,  leaving  an  interstice  of  about  four 
inches  between  them:  I  continued  to  lay  si- 
milar poles,  end  to  end,  the  whole  length :  I 
then  cross-cut  a  clean  (that  is  without  knots) 
and  sound  hemlock  tree,  of  about  eighteen 
inches  diameter,  into  lengths  of  eighteen  inches 
which  I  split,  with  the  greatest  facility,  into 
tliicknesses  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
artl  these  I  laid  on  my  cedar  poles  at  the  bottom 
of  my  ditch,  taking  care  to  lap  them  over  about 
an  inch  as  I  proceeded  :  I  then  threw  in  green 
branches  and  sticks,  and  then  the  matted  turf 
and  filled  up  and  levelled. 

This  method  is  so  simple  and  plain — so  econo- 
mical, the  material  lying  on  almost  every  farm 
no  tiles,  no  leaking,  no  outlay  wanting,  except 
the  labour,  and  withal,  so  effectual — that  I  am 
perhaps,  only  telUng  what  everybody  knows 
but  few  practice. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Yonr  obedient  humble  servant, 
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Points  a  Cavagnoi,,  Vaudreuil, 

nth  December,  1849. 
Sir, — It  will  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
forward  your  views,  by  every  means  in  my 
power,  in  this  parish,  in  relation  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Journal,  or  to  be  in  any  other  way  instru- 
mental in  promoting  the  interests  of  Agriculture 
generally,  under  the  guidance  and  instruction  of 
your  Society. 

I  feel  it,  however,  incumbent  on  me  to  say 
that  the  almost  entire  absence  of  lettered  in- 
struction in  this  neighbourhood  holds  out  but  a 
poor  prospect  of  increasing  your  subscription 
list  for  some  years  to  come,  besides,  that  agri- 
culture forms  no  pait  of  the  elementary  system  at 
present  generally  practiced  in  country  schools  ; 
nevertheless,  your  suggestion,  in  reference  to 
this  subject,  if  carried  out,  might  produce  un- 
foreseen results,  and  with  that  hope,  I  beg  leave 
to  be 

Your  most  obedient  servant,  &c., 
R.  J.  Robins, 
.  I  Secretary  V.  A.  S. 

T6  the  Secretary  of  the 

Lower  Canada  Agricultural  Society, 

Montreal. 


REVIEW. 

Ej^pebimental  agriculture  ;  being  the  result 
''  of  Past  and  Suggestions  for  Future   Experi- 
"  ments,  in  Scientific  and  Practical  Agriculture. 
By  James  F.  W.  Johnston,  F.R.S.S.L.  and 
E.,  &o.  IBlackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh.    Oc- 
tavo (pp.  265). 

Chemistry  has  long  been  offering  her  services 
to  agriculture.  It  is  about  half  a  century  since 
Feurcroy,  a  French  chemist,  wrote  a  large  work 
on  vegetation,  which  afterwards  appeared  in  an 
English  dress.  Chemical  science  was  then, 
compared  with  what  it  is  now,  only  in  its  in- 
fancy ;  but  its  progress  has  been  rapid  towards 
maturity.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  *'  AgriL-ultu- 
ml  Chemistr)',"  and  "  Sinclair"  on  Grassi;^,  two 
popular  works,  pointed  out  to  tho  agriculiurista 
of  Great  Britain  the  vast  importance  which  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry  would  confer  on  the 
science  of  agriculture.  So  deep  an  impression 
ha  I  this  made  on  the  minds  of  many  of  our 
leading  North  British  farmers,  that  it  resulted  in 
a  chemical  association  in  connection  with  agri- 
culture being  fonned  in  Edinburgh,  of  which  a 
great  number  of  spirited  farmers  throughout 
Scotland  became  members.  This  association 
was  fortunate  in  securing,  for  five  years,  the 


services  of  the  eminent  author  of  the  valuable 
work  now  before  us,  containing  as  it  does,  the 
results  of  his  past  experience,  and  the  requisite 
means  for  the  right  conducting  of  experiments 
in  agriculture.     With  the  history  and  success  of 
the  association  our  readers  are,  we  doubt  not, 
already  acquainted ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  in- 
troduce to  their  acquaintanceship  a  work  wliich 
contains  a  vast  store  of  useful  information,  and 
subjects  for  thought,  in  a  condensed  from.     The 
first  part  treats  very  miimtely  "  of  the   know- 
ledge required  by  a  suggestor  and  maker  of  ex- 
periments ;  and  of  the  way  in  which   experi- 
ments ought  to  be  made  and  criticised."     We 
might  be  in  danger  of  startling  our  readers  were 
we  oven  to  give  an  abridgment  out  the  multi- 
farious requisites  necessary  for  guiding  the  agri- 
cultural experimenter.     They  consist  chiefly  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  substances  of  which  plants 
consist ;  of  their  functions  and  forms  of  chemical 
combination  ;  composition   of  soils ;  nature    of 
manures ;  of  the  varieties  of  feeding  animals, 
and  the  structure  of  their  digestive  organs,  but, 
for  our  encouragement,  the  author  informs  us 
that,  "  in  the  maker  of  the  experiments  all  this 
knowledge  is  not  required,  although  he  cannot 
possess  too  much  of  it."     He  gives  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  substances  of  which  the  plant  con- 
sists— "  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  Oxygen,  and  Nitro- 
gen."    Of  these  four  substances   the   nitrogen 
appears  to  be  drawn  by  plants  almost  exclusively 
from  the  soil.     The  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are 
drawn  partly  from  the  soil,  and  partly  from  the 
air,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  water,  consists  of  these 
two    elementary    substances.     "  The    mineral 
part  of  the  plant,  which  forms  from  half  a  per 
cent,  to  15  or  even  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
weight  of  the  dried  plant,  consists  of  from  eight 
to  twelve  different  subtances.    These  are  potash 
soda,  lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of 
manganese,  alumina,  chlorine,  sulphuric  acid, 
phosphoric    acid,    silica,    and    probably    fluo- 
rine."— (p.  8.)     Referring  our  readers   to  the 
work  itself  for  information  regarding  the  "  func- 
tions performed  in  plants  by  their  organic,  or 
mineral  constituents,""  we  shall  merely  give  a 
short  extract  on  silica,  which  we  are  told  "exists 
in  the  sap  in  a  soluble  form,  and  dej^sits  itself 
chiefly  in  the  exterior  portions  of  the  stems  and 
leaves  of  plants.     It  is  supposed  there  to  serve 
as  a  defence  to  the  plant  against  external  injury, 
and  to  give  strength  to  the  stem  in  the  case  of 
the  grasses  and  corn-yielding  giants  ;  but,  "  our 
author  adds,  with  that  modesty  which  always 
characterises  true  genius,  "  what  chemical  func- 
tions it  performs,  if  any,  in  directly  promoting 
vegetable  growth,  we  can  scarcely  as  yet  ven- 
ture even  to  guess." — (p.   11.)     We  know  of 
some  plants  the  EqvUsetum  Hycmale,  for  instance,, 
which  are  used  for  polishing  wood  and  metal, 
from  the  abundance  of  silica  they  contain.   The 
one  named  is  brought  hither  from  Holland  for 
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that  purpose,  under  the  name  of  Dutch  rushes. 
Where  silica  is  wanting,  such  as  in  mossy  soils, 
cereal  crops  are  apt  to  lodge,  but  the  stem  is 
strengthened  by  a  mixture  of  silicious  sand  in 
the  mossy  soil. 

We  recently  called  the  attention- of  our  read- 
ers to  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  mete- 
orology as  connected  with  agriculture ;  in  this 
we  observe  we  are  supported  by  the  talented 
author  of  the  work  under  notice,  who  very  justly 
observes,  that  "  the  variatious  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  of  dryness  and  moisture,  alTect  expecially 
the  gross  produce  of  grass,  oats,  potatoes,  and 
some  other  green  crops,  and  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  grain  and  straw  in  our  corn  crops." — 
(p.  70.) 

The  first  part  of  the  work  concludes  with  an 
encouraging  account  of  results  obtained  by  Mr. 
Fleming  of  Barrochan,  "  as  showing  how  much 
crops  may  be  increased  at  a  cheap  rate  by  the 
careful  experimenter."'  We  intend  returning 
to  the  consideration  of  the  second  part  of  this 
work,  which  gives  accounts  of  "experiments 
with  saline  substances  applied  alone,  and  with 
lime,  clay,  and  other  mineral  substances,"  con- 
taining much  interesting  information.  In  the 
meantime,  we  recommend  the  perusal  of  the 
work  itself  to  our  intelligent  agricu.tural  read- 
ers.— North  British  Ap:riciUiurist. 


PLACING  PIPE  TILES  IN  DRAINS. 
(  To  the  Editor  of  the  North  British  Agriculturist.) 

Sir, — In  your  very  useful  publication  of  the 
10th  October,  you  have  given  extracts  from  the 
evidence  of  Robert  Neilson,  Esq.,  before  the 
Court  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  subject  of 
•'  land  draining." 

I  observe  that  Mr.  Neilson  very  properly  ob- 
jects to  draining  with  small  pipes,  for  the  reason, 
that  unless  they  are  laid  in  collars,  or  very  care- 
fully placed  in  the  clay,  a  small  pipe  is  very  apt 
to  get  out  of  place,  and  thereby  ett'ectually  stop 
the  drain. 

I  have  myself  experienced  this  difficulty ;  and 
having  also  had  to  contend  with  dishonest  work- 
men, who  wilfully  displaced  the  pipes  at  the 
moment  of  packing,  I  was  led  to  contrive  a  me- 
thod of  rendering  this  displacement  impossible. 
\  have  ever  since  continued  to  use,  in  the  South 
of  England,  the  following  simple  but  effectual 
plan : — 

Take  a  straight,  round  rod,  of  dry  ash,  seven 
feet  in  length,  reduce  it  in  diameter  until  the 
pipes  you  are  using  will  thread  on  to  it,  except 
the  last  nine  inches,  which  must  be  left  stouter. 
ft  will  be  found  necessary  to  reduce  the  rod  to 
a  less  diameter  than  the  bore  of  the  pipe,  as 
many  pipes  are  not  quite  straight. 

Next  take  a  bent  scythe  harid'e,  and,  to  the 
lower  end  (.f  it,  fasten  ou  a  circular  sheet-iron 


socket,  nine  inches  in  length,  and  terminah'ng 
in  an  eye,  to  tak(!  a  hook,  the  socket  to  be  (» 
the  diameter  of  the  short  end  of  the  rod,  set  it  at 
right-angles  to  the  scythe  handle,  and  pointing 
from  its  convfx  bend.  Through  this  iron  socket 
or  tube,  and  inwards,  in  the  direction  of  the  bent 
handle,  pass  the  ash  rod,  the  stout  end  of  which 
will  join  it  firmly,  and  prevent  its  passing  quitu 
through  ;  the  scythe  handle  will  then  be  in  the 
position  of  bending  over  the  rod. 

On  the  rod  so  fixed  thread  six  pipes,  whew 
three  inches  of  the  rod  will  remain  uncovered; 
lower  the  whole  into  the  drain  by  means  of  the 
bent  handle,  passing  the  three  inches  of  un- 
covered rod  into  the  last  pipe  laid  in  the  drain. 
Leave  the  six  pipes  and  ttie  machine  as  they 
are  in  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  and  pack  them 
down  firmly  with  the  material  excavated  from 
the  drain,  even  to  ramming  or  treading  it  in, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  displace  the  pipes  by  so 
doing. 

Having  packed  them  tightly  withdraw  the 
machine  by  means  of  a  long  cord  previously 
hooked  to  the  eye  in  the  socket,  standing  at 
some  distance  up  the  drain ;  thread  on  six  more 
tiles  and  proceed  as  before. 

If  there  should  be  such  abend  in  the  drain  as 
to  prevent  the  use  of  the  rod,  an  old  tarred  rope 
of  the  requisite  diameter  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose, if  the  drain  is  wide  enough  for  a  man  to 
get  into,  but  it  is  necessarily  more  tedious. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  adding  my  humble 
testimony  to  the  necessity  of  deep  draining,  ei- 
ther in  farmmg  or  engineering  operations,  if  in- 
tended to  be  either  permanent  or  economical. — 
I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

William  M'Adam. 

Bath,  5th  November,  1S49. 


EXPERIMENTS  UPON  SOWING  WHEAT. 

TO  THE  EUITOR  OF  THE  ESSEX  HERALD. 

Sir, — Having  produced  some  experiments  at 
our  annual  meeting  upon  .sowing  wheat,  per- 
haps a  few  remarks  in  explanation  will  prove 
acceptable  to  those  who  feel  interested  m  the 
results,  much  care  and  great  pains  havinrr 
been  taken  to  render  them  accurate. 

The  land  selected  for  the  trial  is  a  mixed 
soil,  deep  staple  resting  upon  marl,  after  a 
good  plant  of  clover  summer  fed,  and  in  good 
cultivation,  and  was  planted  on  the  7th  Nov., 
when  it  was  wet  and  rather  unfavourable  for 
dibbling;  and  the  rain  which  succeeded  ope- 
rated much  aaainst  the  experimt  nts,  as  num- 
bers of  holes  failed  entirely,  besides  the  loss  of 
a  great  portion  of  seed  which  could  not  be  de- 
tected ;  nevertheless  the  resu'ts  are  in  unisou' 
and  tolerably  conclusive,  and  agree  with  a  pre- 
vious experiment. 
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PoiNTE  A  CaVAGNOL,  VaUDREUIL, 

nth  December,  1849. 
Sir, — It  will  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
forward  your  views,  by  every  means  in  my 
power,  in  this  parish,  in  relation  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Journal,  or  to  be  in  any  other  way  instru- 
mental in  promoting  the  interests  of  Agriculture 
generally,  under  the  guidance  and  instruction  of 
your  Society. 

I  feel  it,  however,  incumbent  on  me  to  say 
that  the  almost  entire  absence  of  lettered  in- 
struction in  this  neighbourhood  holds  out  but  a 
poor  prospect  of  increasing  your  subscription 
list  for  some  years  to  come,  besides,  that  agri- 
culture forms  no  pait  of  the  elementary  system  at 
present  generally  practiced  in  country  schools  ; 
nevertheless,  your  suggestion,  in  reference  to 
this  subject,  if  carried  out,  might  produce  un- 
foreseen results,  and  with  that  hope,  I  beg  leave 
to  be 

Your  most  obedient  servant,  &c., 
R.  J.  Robins, 
Secretary  V.  A.  S. 
T6  the  Secretary  of  the 

Lower  Canada  Agricultural  Society, 

Montreal. 


REVIEW. 

l^jfPEBiMENTAL  AGRICULTURE ;  being  the  result 
v  of  Past  and  Suggestions  for  Future   Expeii- 
»;  ments,  in  Scientific  and  Practical  Agriculture. 
By  James  F.  W.  Johnston,  F.R.S.S.L.  and 
E.,  &c.  [Blackwood  &.  Sons,  Edinburgh.    Oc- 
tavo (pp.  265). 

Chemistry  has  long  been  offering  her  services 
to  agriculture.  It  is  about  half  a  century  since 
Feurcroy,  a  French  chemist,  wrote  a  large  work 
on  vegetation,  which  afterwai'ds  appeared  in  an 
English  dress.  Chemical  science  was  then, 
compared  with  what  it  is  now,  only  in  its  in- 
fancy;  but  its  progress  has  been  rapid  towards 
maturity.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  "  Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry',"  and  "  Sinclair"  on  Grasst.^^,  two 
popular  works,  pointed  out  to  the  agricul'urists 
of  Great  Britain  the  vast  importance  which  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry  would  confer  on  the 
i=cience  of  agriculture.  So  deep  an  impression 
had  this  made  on  the  minds  of  many  of  our 
leading  North  British  farmers,  that  it  ressulted  in 
a  chemical  association  in  connection  with  agri- 
culture being  formed  in  Edinburgh,  of  which  a 
great  number  of  spirited  farmers  throughout 
Scotland  became  members.  This  association 
was  fortunatfj  in  securing,  for  five  years,  the 


services  of  the  eminent  author  of  the  valuable 
work  now  before  us,  containing  as  it  does,  the 
results  of  his  past  experience,  and  the  requisite 
means  for  the  right  conducting  of  experiments 
in  agriculture.     With  the  history  and  success  of 
the  association  our  readers  are,  we  doubt  not, 
already  acquainted ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  in- 
troduce to  their  acquaintanceship  a  work  which 
contains  a  vast  store  of  useful  information,  and 
subjects  for  thought,  in  a  condensed  from.     The 
first  part  treats  very  minutely  "  of  the   know- 
ledge required  by  a  suggestor  and  maker  of  ex- 
periments ;  and  of  the  way  in  which   experi- 
ments ought  to  be  made  and  criticised."     We 
might  be  hi  danger  of  startling  our  readers  were 
we  even  to  give  an  abridgment  out  the  multi- 
farious requisites  necessary  for  guiding  the  agri- 
cultural experimenter.     They  consist  chiefly  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  substances  of  which  plants 
consist;  of  their  functions  and  forms  of  chemical 
combination  ;  composition   of  soils ;  nature    of 
manures ;  of  the  varieties  of  feeding  animals, 
and  the  structure  of  their  digestive  organs,  but, 
for  our  encouragement,  the  author  informs  us 
that,  "  in  the  maker  of  the  experiments  all  this 
knowledge  is  not  required,  although  he  cannot 
possess  too  much  of  it."     He  gives  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  substances  of  which  the  plant  con- 
sists— "  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  Oxygen,  and  Nitro- 
gen."    Of  these  four  substances   the   nitrogen 
appears  to  be  drawn  by  plants  almost  exclusively 
from  the  soil.     The  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are 
drawn  partly  from  the  soil,  and  partly  from  the 
air,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  water,  consists  of  these 
two    elementary    substances.     *'  The    mineral 
part  of  the  plant,  which  forms  from  half  a  per 
cent,  to  15  or  even  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
weight  of  the  dried  plant,  consists  of  from  eight 
to  twelve  different  subtances.    These  are  potash 
soda,  lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of 
manganese,  alumina,  chlorine,  sulphuric  acid, 
phosphoric    acid,    silica,    and    probably    fluo- 
rine."— (p.  8.)     Referring  our  readers   to  the 
work  itself  for  information  regarding  the  "  func- 
tions performed  in  plants  by  their  organic,  or 
mineral  constituents,""  we  shall  merely  give  a 
short  extract  on  silica,  which  we  are  told  "exists 
in  the  sap  in  a  soluble  form,  and  deiiosits  itself 
chiefly  in  the  exterior  portions  of  the  stems  and 
leaves  of  plants.     It  is  supposed  there  to  serve 
as  a  defence  to  the  plant  against  external  injury, 
and  to  give  strength  to  the  stem  in  the  case  of 
the  grasses  and  corn-yielding  giants  ;  but,  "  our 
author  adds,  with  that  modesty  which  always 
characterises  true  genius,  "  what  chemical  func- 
tions it  performs,  if  any,  in  directly  promoting 
vegetable  growth,  we  can  scarcely  as  yet  ven- 
ture even  to  guess." — (p.   11.)    We  know  of 
some  plants  the  Eqiusetum  Hyemcde,  for  instance^ 
which  are  used  for  polishing  wood  and  metal, 
from  the  abundance  of  silica  they  contain.   The 
I  one  named  is  brought  hither  from  Holland  for 
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that  purpose,  under  the  name  of  Dutch  rushes. 
Wliere  silica  is  wanting,  such  as  in  mossy  soils, 
ceroal  crops  are  apt  to  lodge,  but  the  stem  is 
strengthened  by  a  mixture  of  silicious  sand  in 
tlie  mossy  soil. 

We  recently  called  the  attention- of  our  read- 
ers to  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  mete- 
orology as  connected  with  agriculture ;  in  this 
we  observe  we  are  supported  by  the  talented 
author  of  the  work  under  notice,  who  very  justly 
observes,  that  *'  the  variatious  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  of  dryness  and  moisture,  alfect  expecially 
the  gross  produce  of  grass,  oats,  potatoes,  and 
some  other  green  crops,  and  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  grain  and  straw  in  our  corn  crops." — 
(p.  70.) 

The  first  part  of  the  work  concludes  with  an 
encouraging  account  of  results  obtained  by  Mr. 
Fleming  of  Barrochan,  "  as  showing  how  much 
crops  may  be  increased  at  a  cheap  rate  by  the 
careful  experimenter."'  We  intend  returning 
to  the  consideration  of  the  second  part  of  this 
work,  which  gives  accounts  of  "experiments 
with  saline  substances  applied  alone,  and  with 
lime,  clay,  and  other  mineral  substances,"  con- 
taining much  interesting  information.  In  the 
meantime,  we  recommend  the  perusal  of  the 
work  itself  to  our  intelligent  agricu.tural  read- 
ers.— North.  British  Asricvlturist. 


PLACING  PIPE  TILES  IN  DRAINS. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  North  British  Agriculturist.) 

Sir, — In  your  very  useful  publication  of  the 
10th  October,  you  have  given  extracts  from  the 
evidence  of  Robert  Neilson,  Esq.,  befoie  the 
Court  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  subject  of 
•'  land  draining." 

I  observe  that  Mr.  Neilson  very  properly  ob- 
jects to  draining  with  small  pipes,  for  the  reason, 
that  unless  they  are  laid  in  collars,  or  very  care- 
fully placed  in  the  clay,  a  small  pipe  is  very  apt 
to  get  out  of  place,  and  thereby  etiectually  stop 
the  drain. 

I  have  myself  experienced  this  difficulty;  and 
having  also  had  to  contend  with  dishonest  work- 
men, who  wilfully  displaced  the  pipes  at  the 
moment  of  packing,  I  was  led  to  contrive  a  me- 
thod of  rendering  this  displacement  impossible. 
I  have  ever  since  continued  to  use,  in  the  South 
of  England,  the  following  simple  but  effectual 
plan: — 

Take  a  straight,  round  rod,  of  dry  ash,  seven 
feet  in  length,  reduce  it  in  diameter  until  the 
pipes  you  are  using  will  thread  on  to  it,  except 
the  last  nine  inches,  which  must  be  left  stouter. 
ft  will  be  found  necessary  to  reduce  the  rod  to 
a  less  diameter  than  the  bore  of  the  pipe,  as 
many  pipes  are  not  quite  straight. 

Next  take  a  bent  scythe  hand'e,  and,  to  the 
lower  end  of  it,  fasten  ou  a  circular  sheet-iron 


socket,  nine  inches  in  length,  and  terminating 
in  an  eye,  to  take  a  hook,  the  socket  to  be  or 
the  diameter  of  the  short  end  of  the  rod,  seC  it  at- 
right-angles  to  the  scythe  handle,  and  pointing: 
from  its  convi-x  bend.  Through  this  iron  socket 
or  tube,  and  inwards,  in  the  direction  of  the  bent 
handle,  pass  the  ash  rod,  the  stout  end  of  which 
will  join  it  firmly,  and  prevent  its  passing  quitw 
through  ;  the  scythe  handle  will  then  be  in  the 
position  of  bending  over  the  rod. 

On  the  rod  so  fixed  thread  six  pipes,  when 
three  inches  of  the  rod  will  remain  uncovered; 
lower  the  whole  into  the  drain  by  means  of  the' 
bent  handle,  passing  the  three  inches  of  un- 
covered rod  into  the  last  pipe  laid  in  the  drain. 
Leave  the  six  pipes  and  tFie  machine  as  tliey 
are  in  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  and  pack  them 
down  firmly  with  the  material  excavated  from 
the  drain,  even  to  ramming  or  treading  it  in, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  displace  the  pipes  by  so 
doing. 

Having  packed  them  tightly  withdraw  the 
machine  by  means  of  a  long  cord  previously 
hooked  to  the  eye  in  the  socket,  standing  at 
some  distance  up  the  drain  ;  thread  on  six  more 
tiles  and  proceed  as  before. 

If  there  should  be  such  abend  in  the  drain  as 
to  prevent  the  use  of  the  rod,  an  old  tarred  rope 
of  the  requisite  diameter  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose, if  the  drain  is  wide  enough  for  a  man  to 
get  into,  but  it  is  necessarily  more  tedious. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  adding  my  humble 
testimony  to  the  necessity  of  deep  draining,  ei- 
ther in  farmmg  or  engineering  operations,  if  in- 
tended to  be  either  permanent  or  economical. — 
I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

WiixiAM  M'Adam. 

Bath,  5th  November,  1^49. 


EXPERIMENTS  UPON  SOWING  WHEAT. 

TO  THK  EDITOR  OF  THE  ESSEX  HERALD. 

Sir, — Having  produced  some  experiments  at 
our  annual  meeting  upon  sowing  wlieat,  per- 
haps a  few  remarks  in  explanation  will  prove 
acceptable  to  those  who  feel  interested  m  the 
results,  much  care  and  great  pains  havin" 
been  taken  to  render  them  accurate. 

The  land  selected  for  the  trial  is  a  mixed 
soil,  deep  staple  resting  upon  marl,  after  a 
good  plant  of  clover  summer  fed,  and  in  good 
cultivation,  and  was  planted  on  the  7th  Nov., 
when  it  was  wet  and  rather  unfavourable  for 
dibbling;  and  the  rain  which  succeeded  ope- 
rated much  against  the  experimi  nts,  as  num- 
bers of  holes  failed  entirely,  besides  the  Ions  of 
a  great  portion  of  seed  which  couhi  not  be  de- 
tected ;  nevertheless  the  resu't.s  are  in  unison 
and  tolerably  conclusive,  and  agree  with  a  pro- 
vioujj  experiment. 
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QUANTITY  OF  SEEDS  REQUISITE  TO  BE 
SOWN  IN  ANY  GIVEN  SPACE. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  requisite 
■«juantity  of  seed  to  be  sown  in  any  given  space, 
cannot  but  prove  acceptable,  particularly  to  the 
inexperienced  gardener  or  agriculturist,  who  is 
apt  to  run  into  the  extreme  of  profusion  in  the 
Bjwing  of  his  seed,  or  acting  under  The  eiro- 
neous  notion  that  the  greater  the  quantity  of 
ihe  seed,  the  more  prolific  will  be  the  crop. 
He  has  not  the  foresight  to  perceive  that  when 
the  seed  is  too  profusely  sown,  the  plants  are 
apt  to  choke  each  other,  and  instead  of  being 
rfrong  and  vigorous,  they  come  up  weak  and 
*ickly.  The  following  table  is  rather  upon  an 
»!nlarged  scale ;  but  the  private  gardener  can 
•educe  the  proportions  of  seeds  according  to  the 
Hmited  space  of  ground  which  he  was  to  sow:  — 

Asparagus. — If  sown  to  transplant,  one  quait 
of  seed  wiil  sow  a  bed  of  tliiity  square  feet.  If 
sown  to  remain,  for  a  bed  four  feet  and  a  half 
wide,  and  thirty  feet  in  length,  one  pint  is  ne- 
cessary. If  plants  a  year  old,  a  bed  four  feet 
and  a  half,  by  thirty  feet  in  length,  to  contain 
tour  rows,  nine  inches  distant  in  the  row,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  plants  will  be  required. 

Beans — For  early  crops,  one  pint  of  seed 
will  be  requisite  for  every  eighty  feet  of  row; 
for  principal  crops,  two  quarts  for  every  two 
hundred  and  forty  feet  of  row,  and  for  late 
©rops,  the  same  as  for  early. 

Beans,  French  or  Kidney. — Foi  every  eighty 
leet  of  row,  the  beans  being  two  inches  and  a 
half  or  three  inches  apart,  half  a  pint  will  be 
liufhcient. 

Beet,  red  or  white. — For  every  fifty  feet  of 
•<Iriil,  one  ounce  is  requisite. 

Broccoli. — Half  an  ounce  will  sow  a  bed  of 
forty  feet  square. 

Brussels'  Sprouts. — One  ounce  will  sow  a 
•eed-bed  of  forty  feet  square. 

Cabbage. — Half  an  ounce  will  sow  a  bed  of 
forty  feet  square  of  the  early  crops ;  for  the 
more  luxuriant  crops  one  ounce  will  sow  a 
«eed-bed  of  sixty  square  feet. 

Capsicum. — A  small  paper,  tr  a  prodnce  of 
two  pods  of  each  sort,  will  be  plenty  for  most 
families. 

Carrot. — For  a  bed  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  square,  if  sown  broadcast,  one  ounce  will 
be  requisite ;  and  the  same  quantity  for  every 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  drill  row. 

Cauliflower. — In  the  same  proportion  as 
broccoli  and  cabbage. 

C  elery. — For  a  seed-bed  of  forty  square  feet, 
lialf  an  ounce  is  sufficient. 

Cress  (Garden). — An  ounce,  or  one-eighth  c^ 
a  pint,  will  sow  a  bed  of  fifteen  feet  square. 

Cress  (American). — If  sown  in  drills,  for 
every  ten  feet,  allow  a  quarter  of  an  ounce. 

Cucumber. — From  four  to  six  seeds  in  each 
pot. 


Endive. — For  a  seed-bed  of  forty  square  feet, 
half  an  ounce  is  sufficient. 

Gourds. — From  four  to  eight  seeds  of  each 
variety,  in  separate  pots,  will  be  plenty  for  most 
families,  excepting  the  vegetable  marrow, 
where  it  is  used  :  from  ten  to  twenty  seeds  will 
afford  an  abundant  supply. 

Kidney  Beanh. — See  beans. 

Leeks. — One  ounce  is  sufficient  for  a  bed  of 
thirty  feet  square. 

Lettuce. — The  seeds  of  lettuce  require  room; 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  is  sufficient  to  sow  a  bed 
of  forty  feet  square,  and  will  produce  upwards 
of  four  hundred  plants. 

Melon. — From  four  to  eight  seeds  in  one  pot, 
of  the  forty-eight  size,  or  double  that  number 
may  be  sown  if  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  good- 
ness of  the  seed. 

Mustard. — Sow  in  the  same  proportion  as  for 
garden  cress. 

Onions. — For  every  forty  square  feet,  allow 
one  ounce  of  seed. 

Parsley. — An  ounce  of  seed  will  sow  a  drill 
of  fifty  feet  long. 

Parsnips. — Half  an  ounce  of  seed  is  usually 
sown  in  a  bed  of  one  hundred  square  feet. 

Peas. — For  the  small  early  kinds,  one  pint 
will  sow  a  row  of  twenty  yards  in  length ;  for 
the  principal  or  large  sowing  sorts,  the  same 
quantity  will  sow  thirty-three  yards. 

Potato. — For  a  plot  of  early  and  secondary 
crops,  eighty  feet  wide,  by  sixteen  in  length, 
planted  in  rows  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  nine 
inches  in  the  row,  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  roots 
or  cuttings :  for  principal  crops  a  compartment, 
twelve  feet  wide  by  thirty-two  in  length,  planted 
in  rows,  two  feet  distant  and  twelve  inches  in 
the  row,  half  a  peck  of  roots  will  be  required. 

Savoy. — The  same  proportion  as  cabbage, 
broccoli,  &c. 

Turnip. — Half  an  ounce  wUl  sow  every  htm" 
dred  square  feet. 


PRODUCE  AND  CULTIVATION  of  CARROTS. 

"  The  soil  upon  which  the  carrots  were  grown 
is  not  what  is  called  a  carrot  soil,  being  a  thin, 
clayey  loam,  having  a  blue,  tilly  subsoil,  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  snrface.  In  fact,  so  stiff 
and  unpromising  was  the  soil  at  the  period  of 
sowing,  and  for  some  time  after,  (until  the  crop 
spoke  for  itself,)  that  very  few  who  saw  it  ever 
thou<rht  there  would  be  half  a  crop.  It  was 
drained  andsubsoiled,  and  last  year  carried  acrop 
of  Hopetown  oats.  At  the  first  of  November, 
1848,  manure  from  the  farm-yard  was  carted 
up  on  the  stubbles,  and  ploughed  down.  Thi« 
manure  consit^ted of  thescrapings gathered  during 
summer,  and  thrown  into  a  pig-yard.  Even  of 
such  manure  as  this  was,  there  was  far  from 
being  an  extra  allowance  given,  not  more,  cer- 
tainly, than  any  farmer  would  put  upon  his  po 
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tato  ridges.     In  March  and  April  the  land  was 
cross-ploufrhed,    harrowed,    and    rolled,    until  ] 
made  as  fine  as  possible,  the  weeds  carefully  j 
picked  off,  and  about  sixt^-  barrels  of  Castle  [ 
Espie  lime  applied  to  the  Irish  acre.     This  and  ] 
five  bushels  of  salt  per  Irish  acre,  was  the  only 
application  in  the  shape  of  manure,  except  that  [ 
which  was  ploughed  down  in  November.     The  | 
land  was  then,  during  the  first  week  in  May,  | 
formed  into  ridges  five  feet  broad,  with  an  alley  I 
of  twelve  inches  between  each  ridge.     These 
are  similar  to  the  common  potato  ridges      The  ■ 
seed  (previously  steeped  for  forty-eiglit  hours,) 
was  sown  in  rows  across  the  beds,  the  rows 
being  eighteen  inches  apart.     I  would  particu- 
larly recommend  this  ridge  system  for  growing 
carrots,  parsnips,  and  of  indeed,  all  green  crops. 
It  is  especially  suited  to  the  small  farmer,  and 
even  others  may  use  it  with  advantage,  for  in  a 
shallow  soil,  any  depth  can  be  obtained  for 
growing  the  deep-rooted  plants.     The  aftercul- 
ture consisted  of  thinning  the  young  plants  to 
seven  inches  apart,  hoeing  between  the  rows, 
and  careful  weeding.     These  after  operations 
were  executed  by  young  girls,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  steady  labourer. 

'*  Now  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  these 
details.  It  is  the  common  mode  of  cultivating 
green  crops,  except,  perhaps,  in  so  far  as  re- 
gards sowing  the  seed  in  ridges,  and  not  in 
drills  made  by  the  plough ;  but  this  ought  to  be 
a  circumstance  which  should  be  a  recommen- 
dation to  farmers  in  this  country  ;  it  is  just  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  these 
details,  that  I  have  entered  so  fully  into  thern, 
in  order  to  show  tliat  successful  cultivation  is 
within  the  reach  of  even  the  poorest  farmer, 
pravided  he  is  possessed  of  ordinary  imdustry. 
Here  there  is  no  array  of  guano,  bones,  and 
other  artificial  manures,  the  very  mention  of 
which  is  quite  sufficient  to  frighten  men  who 
cannot  afford  to  purchase  these  valuable  auxili- 
aries. Even  the  lime  could  in  many  cases  be 
dispensed  with,  although  necessary  in  this,  from 
the  excessively  stiff  nature  of  the  soil  and  sub- 
soil. People  regret  the  loss  of  seven  or  eight 
tons  an  acre  of  potatoes,  and  the  parrot  cry  of 
"  it  is  impossible  to  prepare  land  for  wheat 
without  them,"  is  to  be  heard  on  every  side  ; 
but  I  can  safely  challenge  any  man  to  show 
land  prepared  for.  wheat  either  by  potatoes  or 
that  abominable  plan  of  bare  fallowmg,  in  bet- 
ter condition  for  wheat  than  the  land  under 
green  crops  in  this  demesne,  and  so  may  any 
person,  who  pays  ordinary  attention  to  the  man- 
agement of  his  crops." 


The  Qceen's  Poultry  and  Poultry-House, 
Windsor. — In  a  secluded  nook,  on  the  boundar- 
ies of  the  Home  Park,  sheltered  from  the  pre- 
vailing winds,  by  stately  clumps  of  elm  trees, 


stands  the  Home  Farm — or  the  farm  attached  t« 
Windsor  Castle — the  private  farm  of  her  Majesty, 
In  this  establishment,  which  was  founded  by 
George  III.,  is  situated  the  royal  fowl-house  and 
poultry-yards,  figured  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
but  of  which,  notwithstanding  their  great  inter- 
est, the  public  know  nothing,  save  the  mere  fact 
of  their  existence.  Here  her  Majesty,  retiring 
from  the  fatigues  of  state,  finds  a  grateful  relirf 
in  the  simple  pursuits  of  a  country  life;  and 
here,  too,  it  may  be,  like  Louis  XVI.  in  the 
Jardin  Anglaise,  of  the  Petite  Trianon,  she  seeks 
the  renovation  of  those  higher  powers,  which 
find  their  best,  if  not  their  only  home,  in  nature 
or  its  God.  In  cultivating  the  homely  recreations 
of  a  farm,  her  Majesty  has  exhibited  great  in- 
dustry and  much  good  taste.  The  buildings  and 
the  farm  routine,  which  sufficed  for  the  clumsy 
management  of  1793,  have  been  discovered,  hj 
her  Majesty,  to  be  totally  unsuited  to  the  more 
enlightened  system  of  1849,  and  hence,  under 
the  direction  of  her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert, 
assisted  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wemyss,  Lord 
Lincoln,  and  Mr.  Engall,  her  Majesty's  intelli- 
gent and  respected  bailiff",  an  entire  re-organi- 
zation of  the  establish r»ent  has  been  determined, 
and  is  now  in  progress.  In  these  pursuits,  and 
in  her  continued  prosecution  of  them,  the  Queen 
has,  in  our  opinion,  exhibited  sound  judgment 
and  a  healthy  taste.  There  are  some,  we  know, 
who  would  have  the  Queen  to  be  "  every  inch  a 
Queen" — even  to  the  forsaking  of  her  humanity.^ 
But,  no  !  the  Queen  both  thinks  and  acts  after  a 
very  different  fasliion ;  and  it  has  resulted  thai 
in  all  the  royal  arrangements  of  the  present 
reign,  there  is  to  be  found  that  love  of  neigh- 
bourhood, and  that  affectionate  interest  in  the 
every-day  furniture  of  life,  which  is  so  truthfully 
depicted  in  the  following  lines  of  a  Scoltisa 
poet ;  and  in  which,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say, 
we  most  heartily  acquiesce : — 

" I  love  the  noighbombood  of  man  and  beast: 

I  would  not  place  my  stable  out  of  sight. 

No!  close  behind  my  dwelling  it  should  form 

A  fence  on  one  side,  to  my  garden  plot. 

What  beauty  equals  shelter,  in  a  clime 

Where  wintry  blasts  with  summer  breezes  blend 

Chilling  the  day  ?     How  pleasant  'tis  to  hear 

December's  win;ls,  amid  surrounding  trees, 

Rasnn^  aloud !     How  grateful  'tis  to  wake 

While  raves  the  midnight  storm,  and  bear  the  sonnd 

«^f  busy  grindi-rs  at  the  well-filled  rack; 

Or  flappin<;  win-j  and  crow  of  chanticleer. 

Long  ere  the  lingering  mornj  or  bouncing  flails. 

That  tell  the  dawn  is  marl     Pleasant  the  palli 

By  sunny  garden  wall,  when  all  the  fields 

Are  chill  and  comfortless;  or  barn-yard  snug 

Where  flocking  birds,  of  various  plume  and  chirp 

Discordant,  cluster  on  the  leaning  stack. 

From  w  hence  the  th  rasher  draws  the  rustling  sheaves." 

We  may  be  allowed,  then,  to  agree  with  her 
Majesty  in  thinking,  that  the  farm,  the  dairy, 
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and  even  the  kennel  of  the  Home  Park,  are 
amonirst  the  best  embellishments  of  the  royal 
domain  of  Windsor. 

The  fowl-house,  designed  and  built  by  Messrs. 
Bedborough  and  Jenner,  of  Sheet-street,  Wind- 
sor, is  a  semi-gothic  building,  of  simple  and 
appropriate  beauty.  It  consists  of  a  cen- 
tral pavillion,  used  for  inspecting  the  fowls — 
crowned  on  the  top,  by  an  elegant  dove- 
cot, and  on  the  sides,  of  wings  capable  of 
symmetric  extension,  in  which  are  placed  the 
model  roosting-houses,  and  laying  and  breeding 
nests  of  the  fowls.  The  ground,  in  front,  slopes 
towards  the  park,  and  is  enclosed  and  divided 
by  lisjht  wire  fences,  into  separate  wards  for  the 
"  run  "  or  daily  exercise  of  the  birds.  Inside 
these  wards,  gravel  walks,  bordered  by  grass 

flots,  lead  to  the  entrance  of  the  fowl-house. 
n  the  proportions,  distribution,  and  fittings  of 
the  apartments  of  this  house,  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  habits,  with  a  corresponding  and 
most  commendable  regard  to  the  conveniences 
of  their  graminivorous  tenants,  has  been  display- 
ed the  chambers  are  spacious,  airy,  and  of  an 
equal  and  rather  warm  temperature,  which  ac- 
cords with  their  original  habits,  and  their  nests  are 
made,  as  far  as  possible,  to  resemble  the  dark, 
bramble-covered  recesses  of  their  original  jun- 
gles. In  this  particular  her  Majesty  has  set  a 
good  example  to  the  farmers  of  this  country, 
who  too  often  follow  the  false  routine  of  their 
fathers,  rather  than  consult  the  habits,  and  obey 
the  natural  instincts  of  the  animals  about  them. 

Her  Majesty's  collection  of  fowls  is  very  con- 
siderable, occupying  half  a  dozen  very  extensive 
yards,  several  small  fields,  and  numerous  feed- 
ing-houses, laying-sheds,  winter  courts,  &c. 

It  is  in  the  new  fowl-house  that  the  more  rare 
and  curious  birds  are  kept — consisting  of  Coch- 
in China,  white  Java  bantams,  some  splendid 
bantams  of  Sir  John  Sebright's  breed,  a  cock  of 
which,  remarkable  for  his  martial  bearing,  is  a 
great  favourite  with  Prince  Albert,  with  other 
fine  bantams  and  some  curious  crosses,  with 
grouse,  and  several  fiizzled  fowl,  remarkable 
for  their  silky,  hair-like  feathers. 

The  laying  nests  at  Windsor  are  composed  of 
dry  twigs  of  heather — the  Erica  tetralix  ol  our 
heaths — and  small  brambles  of  hawthorn, 
covered  over  with  the  lichen  raujriferinus — the 
white  lichen  of  our  hedges,  barn-doors,  and 
park  palings.  These  materials,  rubbed  toge 
ther  by  the  motion  and  pressure  of  the  hen, 
emitted  a  light  powder,  the  produce  of  the 
crushed  leaves  ;  and  this,  finding  its  way,  be- 
tween the  feathers,  to  the  skin,  was  found  to 
have  the  immediate  effect  of  discharging  the 
bird  of  every  description  ot  parasite.  The 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  are  about 
to  make  considerable  additions  to  this  very  in- 
teresting establishment. 

A  work  on  pOQltry  would  not  be  complete,  if 


a  description  of  the  most  splendid  poultry- 
house  ever  erected  were  omitted.  The  follow- 
ing is  taken,  on  the  spot,  from  that  of 

LORD     PENRHYN. 

The  most  magnificent  poultry-palace,  per- 
haps, that  ever  has  been  built,  is  that  of  Lord 
Penrhyn's  at  Winnington,  in  Cheshire.  It  con- 
sists of  a  handsome,  regular  front,  extending 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  feet,  at  each  ex- 
tremity of  which  is  a  neat  pavilion,  with  a 
large  arched  window.  These  pavilions  are 
uniled  to  the  centre  of  the  design,  by  a  colonnade 
of  cast-iron  pillars,  painted  white,  which  sup- 
poils  a  cornice,  and  a  slate  roof,  covering  a 
paved  walk,  and  a  variety  of  different  conve- 
niences for  the  poultry,  for  keeping  eggs,  com, 
and  the  like.  The  doors  into  these  are  all  of 
lattice-work,  also  painted  white,  and  the  fram- 
ing green.  In  the  middle  of  the  front,  are  four 
handsome  stone  columns,  and  four  pilasters, 
supporting,  likewise,  a  cornice,  a  slate  roof, 
under  which,  and  between  the  columns  is  a 
beautiful  mosaic  iron  gate  ;  on  one  side  of  this 
gate  is  an  elegant  little  parlour,  beautifully 
papered  and  furnished  ;  and  at  the  other  end  of 
the  colonnade  a  very  neat  kitchen,  so  excessively 
clean,  and  in  such  high  order,  that  it  is  delightful 
to  view.  The  front  is  the  diameter  or  chord  of 
a  large  semi-circular  court  behind,  round  which 
there  is  also  a  colonnade  and  a  great  variety  of 
conveniences  for  poultry.  This  court  is  neatly 
paved,  and  a  circular  pond  and  pump  are  in  the 
middle  of  it.  The  whole  fronts  towards  a  rich 
little  paddock,  in  which  the  poultry  have  the 
liberty  to  walk  about,  between  meals.  At  one 
o'clock  a  bell  rings,  and  the  beautiful  gate  in 
the  centre  is  opened.  The  poultry  being  then 
mostly  walking  in  the  paddock,  and  knowing 
by  the  sound  of  the  bell,  that  their  repast  is 
ready  for  them,  they  fly  and  run  from  all  quar- 
ters, and  rush  in  at  the  gate,  every  one  striving 
which  can  get  the  first  share  in  the  scrabble. 
There  are  about  600  poultry,  of  different  kinds, 
in  the  place ;  and  alinough  so  large  a  number, 
the  semi-circular  court  is  kept  so  very  neat  and 
clean  that  not  a  speck  of  dung  is  to  be  seen. 
This  poultry-palace  is  built  of  brick,  except  the 
pillais  and  "cornices,  the  lintels  and  jambs  of  the 
doors  and  windows ;  but  the  brick  are  not  seen, 
being  all  covered  with  a  remarkable  fine  kind 
of  slate,  from  his  lordship's  estate  in  Wales. 
These  slates  are  close-joined,  and  fastened  with 
screw-nails  on  small  spars  fixed  in  the  brick  ; 
they  are  afterwards  painted,  and  fine  white 
sand  thrown  on,  while  the  paint  is  wet,  which 
gives  the  whole  an  appearance  of  the  most 
beautiful  freestone. 
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Influence  of  breed,  coNsn tution,  food,  soil 
&c.,  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
THE  MILK. — Both  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
milk  are  affected  by  a  fjieat  variety  of  circum- 
stances. Every  dairy  farmer  knows  that  his 
cows  give  more  milk  at  one  season  of  the  year 
than  at  another,  and  that  the  quality  of  the  milk 
also — its  richness  in  butter  and  cheese,  depends 
among  other  conditions  upon  the  kind  of  food 
with  which  his  cows  are  fed.  }\  will  be  proper 
to  advert  to  these  circumstances  a  little  in 
detail. 

\st  The  quanlity  and  quality  of  the  milk  are 
affected  by  the  breed.  Small  breeds  generally 
give  less  milk,  but  of  a  richer  quality.  Good 
ordinary  cows  in  this  country  yield  an  average 
produce  of  from  8  to  12  quarts  a  day.  Thus 
the  dairy  cows  of 

Devonshire  give  12  quarts  a  day 

Lancashire 8  to  9  qts.,  a  day 

Cheshire  and  )  q    *  i 

Ayrshire  J  »  qtB-,  a  day 

During  ten  months  of  the  year  crossed 
breeds  are  in  many  districts,  found  more  pro- 
ductive of  milk  than  the  pure  stock  of  any  of 
the  native  races.  The  influence  of  breed  both 
on  the  quantity  and  on  the  quality  of  the  milk 
appear  from  the  following  comparative  produce 
of  milk  and  butter  for  one  cow  of  each  of  four 
different  breeds  in  the  hight  of  the  season,  and 
when  fed  on  tne  same  pasture.     The 

Milk  Butter 

Holderness  give     29  qts.,  and    38^  oz 

Alderney 19         "  25    oz 

Devon 17         "         28   oz 

Ayrshire 20  "  34   oz 

Not  only  was  the  quantity  of  milk  very  differ- 
ent in  the  four  cows,  but  the  produce  of  butter 
also.  The  Holderness,  in  the  quantity  both  of 
milk  and  of  butter,  being  greatly  superior  to  all 
other  breeds. 

The  milk    of  the    Holderness    and    of  the 
Alderney  breeds  was  equally  rich  in  butter,  as 
wa«  the  case  also  with  that  of  the  Devon  and 
the  Ayrshire  since  1  lb  of  butter  was  yielded  by 
12  qts  of  milk  from  the  Holderness  cow 
12  qts.,  "  Alderney  cow 

9%  qts.,  "  Devon  cow 

85  qts.,  "  Aryshire  cow 

The  butter  of  the  milk  is  for  the  most  part, 
derived  directly  from  the  fat  of  the  food,  these 
animals,  therefore  which  lay  the  smallest  pro- 
portion of  this  fat  upon  their  own  bodies,  will 
be  likely  to  give  the  largest  proportion  in 
their  milk.  Thus  the  Ayrshires  and  Alderneys, 
which  are  good  milkers  are  narrow  across  the 
shoulders,  and  wiry  and  muscular  about  the 
flanks.  They  give  a  rich  milk  but  rarely 
fatten  well.  The  short  horns  on  the  contrary, 
are  celebrated  for  their  fattening  tendency ; 
they  deposit  more  of  the  fat  under  their  skin 
and  impart  less  of  it  to  their  milk. 


2nd.  But  the  individual  form  and  constitution 
of  the  cow  causes  both  the  yield  and  the  rich- 
ness to  vary  much  among  animals  of  the  same 
breed.  Every  dairy  farmer  knows  that  some 
Ayrshire  or  Holderness,  or  Devon  cows  are 
better  milkers  than  others.  And  even  when 
they  yield  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  milk, 
the  richness  or  produce  in  butter  may  be  very 
unlike.  These  four  cows  of  the  Ayrshire  breed, 
fed  on  the  same  pasture,  gave  in  the  same  week, 
Milk.  Butter. 

First, 84  qts.,  which  yielded  3^  lbs. 

Second  and  third,  eaeh86  qts.,      "  "       H^  lbs. 

Fourth, 88  qts.,      "  "        7    lbs. 

so  tliat  the  fourth,  though  it  produced  only  four 
quarts  more  milk,  gave  twice  as  much  butter  as 
the  first.  Individual  cases  of  extraordinary  pro- 
ductiveness occur  now  and  then.  ITius  a  Dur- 
ham cow  belonging  to  Mr.  Hewer,  of  Charlton, 
Northampton,  gave  in  the  height  of  the  season 
8  imperial  gallons  of  milk  in  a  day,  yielding 
Slbs.  of  butter.  A  cow  upon  ordinary  keep  has 
been  known  also  to  produce  as  much  as  350  lbs. 
of  butter  in  a  year.  The  tendency  to  yield 
butter  is  no  doubt  constitutional,  like  the  ten- 
dency to  lay  on  fat. 

3rd.  The  kind  of  food  also  exercises,  as  all 
cow-feeders  know,  much  influence  upon  the 
quantity  and  upon  the  richness  of  the  milk. 
The  Swedish  turnip  gives  a  richer  milk,  the 
white  globe  a  larger  quantity,  while  both  are 
said  to  cause  a  greater  yield  of  milk  when  tops 
and  bulbs  are  given  together.  Culpepper  re- 
commends the  leaves  of  the  black  alder  as  a 
fodder  for  causing  czittle  to  give  much  milk. 
Spurry  is  said  to  have  a  similar  effect.  When 
fed  on  grass  and  Brewers'  grains  the  cow  yields 
a  larger  quantity  of  milk ;  and  when  fed  on 
malt  dust  she  drinks  much  and  milks  well. 

It  is  believed  also  that  leguminous  plants, 
clover,  tares,  &c.,  promote  the  production  of 
cheese,  while  oil-cake,  oats,  Indian  corn,  and 
other  kinds  of  food  which  contain  much  oily 
matter,  favor  the  yield  of  butter.  The  cakes 
left  by  oily  seeds,  linseed,  poppy  seed,  dodder, 
sesamin,  give  a  milk  which  contains  more  solitl 
matter  and  is  richer  both  in  butter  and  cheese, 
if  the  cake  be  not  old  or  rancied,  it  does  not  im- 
pair when  given  in  moderate  quantities,  but 
rathdr  increases  the  flavour  and  pleasantness  of 
the  butter. 

If  the  food  contains  little  fat,  the  animal  still 
produces  butter.  It  robs  its  own  body  of  fat, 
becomes  leaner,  and  for  a  time  yields  more  fat 
in  the  form  of  butter  than  it  has  eaten  in  its 
food.  Where  only  a  part  of  a  dairy  of  cows  is 
kept  for  their  butter,  and  the  rest  for  cheese,  the 
buttermilk  from  the  former  may  be  given  to  the 
latter,  and  thus  the  produce  of  cheese  increased. 

4th.  The  nature  of  the  soil  also  in  which  irrow, 
and  the  manure  by  which  they  are  raised,  affects 
their  influence  upon  the  milk.      It  luis  been 
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known  from  most  remote  times,  that  when  fed 
upon  one  pasture,  the  cow  will  yield  more  butter, 
upon  another  more  cheese.  This  difference  must 
depend  upon  the  soil.  Again  it  has  been  found 
by  experiment,  that  vetches  grown  upon  well- 
limed  or  marl  land  promote  the  production  of 
cheese,  while  after  manuring  with  wood  ashes, 
they  increase  the  quantity  of  milk  and  of  cieam 
(Sprengel)  in  Cheshire  the  addition  of  bones  has 
greatly  increased  the  value  of  the  grass,  and  the 
produce  of  milk  and  cheese. 

On  this  curious  subject  numerous  experi- 
mental researches  are  still  required. 

5th.  The  milk  is  affected  also  by  a  variety  of 
other  circumstances — its  quantity  depends  very 
much  upon  the  distance  from  the  time  of  calving 
— diminishing  as  the  calf  gets  older,  this  is  no 
doubt  a  natural  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the 
calf  which  in  a  state  of  nature  gradually  ceases 
to  require  support  from  its  mother.  A  cow  which 
during  the  first  fifty  days  after  calving  yields  24 
quarts  of  milk  a  day  may  yield  no  more  than  6 
quarts  after  six  months  have  elapsed. 

The  quality  of  milk  is  better  from  cows  that 
are  in  good  condition  and  have  already  been  two 
or  three  times  in  calf.  It  is  richer  in  warm 
climates,  in  dry  seasons,  and  when  the  cow  is 
not  too  frequently  milked.  It  is  said  to  be  richer 
when  cows  are  kept  constantly  in  the  house — 
those  which  go  at  large  in  the  pasture  yielding 
more  cheese.  When  a  cow  is  allowed  to  dry  for 
two  or  three  months  before  calving,  it  is  believed 
to  give  more  milk  the  following  season.  In 
autumn  it  is  riched  upon  the  whole,  giving  a  less 
proportion  of  butter,  but  a  greater  of  cheese 
(Aiton)  while  it  becomes  poorer  in  both  when 
the  cow  is  in  calf.  The  first  milk  which  comes 
from  the  udder  is  also  poorer  than  that  which  is 
last  drawn,  the  streppings  or  stroakings — and 
lastly  the  quality  of  the  milk  is  very  much 
affected  by  the  treatment  and  moral  state  of  the 
animal.  Gentle  treatment  and  a  state  of  repose 
are  favourable  to  the  richness  of  the  milk — 
while  anything  that  frets,  irritates,  or  harasses 
the  animal  injures  its  quality. — Johnsiori's  Ele- 
ments of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  valuable  to  every 
farmer  w^ho  keeps  a  dairy  stock — as  they  can 
be  relied  upon,  ne  believe,  in  eveiy  particular. 


The  Vegetable  Banquet. — (From  Punch.) 
— That  highly- respected  vegetable,  the  Potato, 
being  now,  it  is  hoped,  thoroughly  re-established 
in  health,  it  was  determined  by  a  few  leading 
members  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  to  offer  a 
banquet  to  the  worthy  and  convalescent  root  on 
his  happy  recovery.  The  arrangements  for  the 
dinner  were  on  a  scale  of  great  liberality,  and 
the  guests  included  all  the  principal  vegetables. 
The  invitations  had  been  carried  out  by  an  effi- 


cient corps  of  Scarlet  Runners,  and  the  Onion 
occupied  the  chair.  He  was  supported  on  \aa 
right  by  the  head  of  the  Asparagus  family, 
while  Salad  occupied  a  bowl  at  the  other  end 
of  the  table,  and  was  dressed  in  his  usual  man- 
ner. The  Potato,  though  just  out  of  his  bed, 
was  looking  remarkably  well,  and  wore  his 
jacket,  there  being  nothing  to  mark  his  recent 
illness,  except  perhaps  a  little  apparent  black- 
ness round  his  eyes.  After  the  cloth  had 
been  removed,  the  Onion  got  up  to  propose  as  a 
toast,  the  Potato,  their  much  respected  guest. 
(Immense  cheering.)  He,  the  Onion,  had  known 
the  Potato  from  infancy ;  and  though  they  had 
not  always  been  associated  in  life,  they  had 
frequently  met  at  the  same  table.  They  had 
sometimes  braved  together  the  same  broils,  and 
had  found  themselves  often  together  in  such  a 
stew  (he  alluded  to  the  Irish  stew)  as  had 
brought  them,  for  the  time  being,  into  an  al- 
liance of  the  very  closest  kind.  He,  the  Onion, 
was  delighted  to  see  the  Potato  once  more  res- 
tored to  his  place  in  society ;  for  he,  the  Onion, 
could  say,  without  flattery,  that  society  had 
endeavoured  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Potato 
in  vain.  {Hear,  hear.)  They  had  heard  of  Rice 
having  been  suggested  to  take  the  place  of  his 
honorable  friend,  but  the  suggestion  was  really 
ridiculous.  Risum  teneatis,  amicif  was  all  that 
he,  the  Onion,  had  to  say  to  that.  (Loudlangh- 
ter,  in  which  all  hut  the  Melon  joined.)  He,  the 
Onion,  would  not  detain  them  longer,  but  would 
conclude  by  proposing  health,  long  life,  and 
prosperity  to  the  Potato.  The  toast  was  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  all  but  the  Cucumber,  whose 
coolness  seemed  to  excite  much  disgust  among 
his  brother  vegetables.  The  Onion  had,  in  fact^ 
affected  many  of  those  present  to  tears  ;  and  the 
Celery,  who  had  sat  next  to  the  Horseradish, 
hung  down  his  head  in  an  agony  of  sensibility. 
When  the  cheering  had  partially  subsided,  the 
Potato  rose,  but  that  was  only  a  signal  of  re- 
newed enthusiasm,  and  it  was  some  minutes 
before  silence  was  restored.  At  length  the  Po- 
tato proceeded  nearly  as  follows  : — Friends  and 
fellow  vegetables. — It  is  with  difficulty  I  ex- 
press the  feeling  with  which  I  have  come  here 
to-day.  Having  suffered  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years  from  a  grievous  disease,  which  seem- 
ed to  threaten  me  with  total  dissolution,  it  is 
with  intense  satisfaction  I  find  myself  once  more 
among  you  in  the  vigour  of  health.  (Cheers.) 
I  should  be  indeed  insensible  to  kindness,  were 
I  to  forget  the  anxious  inquiries  that  have  been 
made  as  to  the  state  of  my  health,  by  those  who 
have  held  me  in  esteem,  and  sometimes  in  a 
steam.  (A  laugh,  in  which  all  but  the  Melon 
joined.)  I  cannot  boast  of  a  long  line  of  ances- 
tors. I  did  not,  like  some  of  you,  come  in  with 
the  Conqueror,  but  I  came  in  the  train  of  civi- 
lization amidst  the'  memorable  luggage  of  Sir 
Walter   Raleigh,   in   company  with  my  right 
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honorable  friend  the  Tobacco,  who  is  not  now- 
present,  but  who  often  helps  the  philosopher  to 
take  II  bird's  eye  view  of  some  of  the  finest 
subjects  for  reflection.  (Immense  cheering,  and 
anod  of  assent  from  the  Turnip  Top.)  Tnough 
I  may  be  a  foreigner,  I  may  justly  say  that  I 
have  taken  root  in  the  soil;  and  though  Imay 
not  have  the  grace  of  the  Cucumber,  vvTio  seems 
to  have  come  here  in  no  enviable  frame,  {hud 
cheeiing,)  I  believe  I  have  done  as  much  good 
as  any  living  vegetable  ;  for,  though  almost 
always  at  the  rich  man's  table,  I  am  seldom 
absent  from  the  poor  man's  humble  board. 
(Tremendous  applause.)  But,"  continued  the 
Potato,  "  let  me  not  get  floury,  or  mealy- 
mouthed,  though  there  is  nothing  objectionable  in 
either  extreme.  I  have  undergone  many  vicis- 
situdes in  the  course  of  my  existence.  I  have 
been  served  up,  aye,  and  served  out  (a  smile)  in 
all  sorts  of  ways.  I  have  been  roasted  by  some ; 
I  have  been  basted  by  others ;  and  I  have  had 
my  jacket  rudely  torn  off  my  back  by  many 
who  knew  not  the  treatment  I  deserved.  Bat 
this  meetinjr,  my  friends,  repays  me  for  all. 
Excuse  me  if  my  eyes  are  watery.  (Sensation.) 
lam  not  very  thin-skinned ;  but  I  feel  deeply 
penetrated  by  your  kindness  this  day."  The 
Potato  resumed  his  seat  amid  the  most  tumul- 
tuous cheering,  which  lasted  for  a  considerable 
time. 


KYLE-PARK  NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL 
MODEL  SCHOOL. 

Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  above- 
named  institution,  which  promises  to  be  of  so 
much  advantage  to  the  locality  where  it  is  si- 
tuated, and  to  lead  to  the  ditfusion  of  agricultural 
knowledge  in  a  more  extended  sphere,  if  those 
of  the  farming  class,  still  in  a  position  to  do  so, 
would  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of- 
fered, and  place  their  sons  in  a  situation  which 
would  doubtless  be  securing  for  them  a  comfor- 
table provision  in  after  life. 

We  are  now  enabled  to  state  that  the  hand- 
some and  extensive  buildings  known  as  the 
Kyle  park  School  have  been  for  some  time  in 
the  possession  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  who  have  also  become  tenants  for 
about  eighteen  statute  acres  of  the  adjoining 
lands,  to  cultivate  them  as  a  model  farm  for  the 
practical  instruction  of  the  pupils,  on  the  same 
system  as  that  followed  at  Glasnevin.  The  en- 
tire of  the  buildings — comprising  two  large 
ischool-rooras,  apartments  for  teacliers,  dormi- 
tories for  boarders,  dairy,  and  range  of  farm  of- 
fices— have  just  undergone  repairs  and  improve- 
ments to  a  great  extent,  and  at  a  considerable 
expense,  rendering  the  establishment  a  most 
creditable  one  to  the  commissioners,  ornamental 
and  useful  to  our  county,  and  such  as  it  not  sur- 
passed in  architectural  beauty  by  any  institution 
of  its  size  in  Ireland.     In  fact,  to  estimate  fully 


what  the  Kyle-park  School  now  is  a  personal 
visit  to  it  would  be  necessary,  as  our  description 
of  it  must  fall  far  short  of  the  reality;  and  we 
say  to  our  readers  to  look  and  judge  for  them- 
selves. * 

To  carry  out  the  object  of  the  school  in  all  its 
branches,  the  commissioners  have  placed  there 
two  masters,  the  one  having  charge  of  the  lite- 
rary, the  other  of  the  agricultural  department. 
A  female  teacher  is  also  to  be  appointed,  whose 
duty  it  will  be  not  only  to  instruct  girls  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  elementary  education  usually 
followed  at  national  schools,  but  also  in  needle- 
work and  other  industrial  works,  calculated  to 
be  of  advant<\ge  to  females.  Ampl^  accomada- 
tion  has  also  been  provided  for  indoor  pupils  or 
boarders,  several  of  whom  can  be  received,  and 
that  at  the  moderate  charge  for  each  of  five 
pounds  per  annum,  the  commissioners  defraying 
the  further  expenses  necessary  for  their  support, 
and  giving  those  pupils  the  advantage  of  ad- 
mission to  the  Glasnevin  Model  Agricultural 
School,  free  of  all  cost,  so  soon  as  they  shall  be 
so  far  advanced  in  their  education  as  to  be  qua- 
lified to  obtain  the  previlege  of  admission — a 
privilege  of  no  ordinary  kind,  and  one  which 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

To  secure  to  the  utmost  the  well-working  of 
the  Kyle-park  School,  and  other  like  agricultural 
institutions,  under  the  control  of  the  National 
Educational  Board,  for  the  establishment  and  sup- 
port of  which  the  legislature  has  lately  conside- 
rably augmented  the  annual  education  grant,  an 
inspector  of  agricultural  shools  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  commissioners,  and  from  the 
well-known  scientific  andpractical acquirements 
possessed  by  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  the  gentleman 
who  holds  the  office  of  inspector,  the  public  have 
a  sufficient  guarantee  that  in  all  the  aetails  con- 
nected with  agricultural  schools,  every  care  will 
be  taken  to  make  them  efficient.  We  under- 
stand, further,  that  to  Mr.  Stoney,  of  Kyle-park, 
by  whose  exertions,  if  not  at  whose  expense,  the 
establishment  had  its  origin,  is  committed  the 
local  management  of  the  school,  as  its  patron. 
So  that  upon  the  whole,  we  have  the  fullest  as- 
surance which  can  be  given  in  such  a  case,  of 
the  best  results  arising  to  our  county  from  the 
institution.  And,  in  conclusion,  we  entreat  of 
landlords,  and  other  parties  interested  in  the  im- 
provement of  this  country, to  aid  by  their  influence 
and  exertions,  in  drawing  the  attention  of  far- 
mers to  the  advantages  offered  on  such  favoura- 
ble terras. — Ncnagh  (ruardian 


Truth. — Truth  is  always  consistent  with  it- 
self, and  needs  nothing  to  help  it  out;  it  is 
always  near  at  hand,  and  sits  upon  your  lipa, 
and  is  ready  to  drop  out,  before  we  are  aware ; 
whereas  a  lie  is  troublesome,  and  sets  a  man's 
invention  on  the  rack,  and  one  trick  needs  a 
great  many  more  to  make  it  good. 
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The  New  Year. — We  beg  to  offer  our  most 
sincere  congratulations  to  the  subscribers  to 
this  Journal  on  the  commencement  of  the  new,^ 
year,  and  we  wish  thera  all  possible  health, 
happiness,  and  prosperity.  To  the  agricul- 
turists, we  wit-h  a  favorable  treason,  abundant 
crops,  and  remunerating  prices,  and  to  the 
non-agriculturist9,  ample  funds  to  purchase  the 
produce  of  the  soil  at  reasonable  prices.  There 
is  a|never  failing  encouragement  to  the  husband- 
man, that  if  he  executes  his  part  properly,  he 
has  to  rely  upon  a  Bountiful  Creator  to  give 
him  the  reward  of  his  toil,  and  this  reliance  is 
scarcely  ever  disappointed.  Seed  time  and 
harvest  never  fail  us,  and  the  harvest  gene- 
rally rewards  us  in  proportion  to  our  careful 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  There  is  no  occupation 
of  mankind  that  has  a  more  certain  and  never- 
failing  source  to  rely  upon  than  the  agrieul- 
tHirists,  and  this  alone  should  attach  us  to 
agriculture. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  FOR  DECEMBER. 

The  winter  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
about  the  1st  of  December,  although  rather 
mildly.  We  had  not  very  severe  frost,  or 
much  snow,  previous  to  the  night  of  the  22nd, 
but  from  that  day  to  the  30th,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  snow  fell,  and  the  thermometer  went 
down  to  i  7°  below  zero  on  the  night  of  the 
25th,  with  a  high  wind  and  drift.  We  were 
glad  to  see  the  land  covered  deeply  with 
snow  before  we  had  much  severe  fro&t,  as 
we  think  it  is  always  beneficial,  in  a  Canadian 
winter,  to  have  the  soil  covered,  particularly 
meadows  and  pastures.   The  Canadian  winter. 


far  from  being  injurious  to  agriculture,  is, 
on  the  contrary,  beneficial — where  the  lands 
are  prepared  properly  in  the  fall  by  draining 
and  ploughing,  the  frost  and  snow  have  a 
good  effect,  and  they  give  bridges  and  roads 
to  the  farmers  of  the  remotest  sections  of  the 
country,  who  would  be  shut  out  from  our 
markets  if  they  had  not  this  convenience  fur- 
nished without  labour  or  cost  to  thera.  Every 
country  possesses  advantages  the  most  suitable 
to  its  situation  and  circumstances,  and  our 
severe  winters  are  not  the  least  of  our  advan- 
tages. We  require  of  course  to  provide  good 
shelter  and  good  food  for  our  animals,  and 
for  ourselves;  but  when  this  is  duly  attended 
to,  our  winters  will  not  be  injurious  to  us, 
but  the  Contrary.  We  would  not  think  it 
desirable  that  they  should  commence  on  the 
1st  of  November,  and  continue  to  the  1st  of 
May;  but  commencing  as  this  year,  about 
the  1st  of  December,  and  continuing,  (as  we 
hope,)  only  to  the  first  of  April  next,  we 
shall  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  a  long 
winter.  It  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  that 
the  winter  continues  after  the  1st  of  April,  or 
commences  much  before  the  1st  of  December. 
We  have  frequently  sown  grain  in  this  coun- 
try from  the  1st  to  the  7th  of  April,  and  if 
the  soil  is  properly  ploughed,  and  sufficiently 
drained  in  the  fall,  sowing  may  generally 
commence  early  in  April,  and  the  exceptions 
to  this  rule  will  not  be  of  frequent  occurrence. 
It  may  appear  doubtful  to  some  parties;  but 
we  are  persuaded  that  a  skilful  and  industrious 
farmer,  possessed  of  sufficient  capital,  will 
have  it  in  his  power,  by  judicious  manage- 
ment, to  lengthen  the  summers  and  shorten 
the  winters,  so  far  as  it  would  be  advanta- 
geous for  him  to  do  so.  It  is  the  unskilful  and 
neglectful  farmer,  that  complains  most  of  un- 
favorable and  short  summers  and  long  winters; 
because  his  land  is  not  ploughed  properly,  or 
drained  sufficiently  to  admit  of  his  sowing  in 
time,  or  harvesting  in  good  season.  This 
management  has  the  effect  of  forcing  the 
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work  of  one  season  into  another,  antl  not 
afFordi'g  time  or  the  most  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  executing  any  work,  or  giving  the 
crops  a  fair  chuufe  of  the  growing  season. 
In  our  climate,  it  certainly  does  require  that 
work  should  be  executed,  if  possible,  to  the 
day;  and  loss  is  generally  the  result  when  this 
cannot  be  accomplished.     The  object  of  this 
reasoning  is  to  convince  farmers  that  our 
climate  is  no  reasonable  excuse  for  bad  farm- 
ing and  inferior  crops;  and  so  far  as  we  are 
capable  of  judging,  we  would  not  exchange 
our  country,  our  soil,  or  our  climate,  for  that 
of  any  other  State  on  this  continent,  notwith- 
standing all  that  is  urged  against  our  short 
summers  and  long  severe  winters.    We  may 
not  be  able  to  produce  sugar  cane,  rice,  or 
cotton,  or  many  other  tropical  productions; 
but  we  are  persuaded  that  this  country  can 
produce,  upon  an  average,  as  heavy  crops  of 
wheat,  barley,   oats,  rye,  buckwheat,   peas, 
beans,  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots, 
parsnips,  mangel  wurtzel,  hay,  and  grass,  as 
any   country   on   the    continent,    from   the 
Northern  Frozen  Ocean  to  Cape  Horn.     We 
can  also  have  domestic  animals  of  every  va- 
riety, as  useful  and  profitable,  (if  not  all  so 
large,)   as    those   of  any    other   country  in 
America,  without  exception.    We  are  aware 
this  is  a  bold  assertion ;  but  we  majce  it  ad- 
visedly, after  a  long  residence  in  the  country, 
and  the  most  careful  study  of  the  subject ; 
and  we  trust  no  true  friend  of  Canada,  or  of 
the  prosperity  of  her  population,  will  dispute 
our    proposition,    without    very    sufficient 
grounds  for  doing  so.     We  advocate  the  im- 
provement of  our  agriculture,  and  we  main- 
tain there  is  nothing  in  our  climate  or  soil  to 
prevent  its  profitable  improvement.     Large 
crops  of  wheat,  may,  in  some  instances,  be 
produced  in  other  countries,  from  fall  sowing 
on  fertile  soil;  but  we  feel  almost  certain,  that 
even  wheat,  by  careful  management,  and  a 
selection  of  the  most  suitable  varieties,  we 
could  raise  in  Lower  Canada,  as  large  an 


average  as  they  generally  do  in  the  United 
States;  and  of  other  grain,  roots,  and  hay, 
our  averages  here  may  be  much  larger  than 
in  that  country.     It  may  answer  a  good  pur- 
pose, that  we  should,  at  the  close  of  the  past 
year,  that  has  undoubtedly  been  a  favorable 
one  for  producing  crops,  submit  our  propo- 
sition, that  this  country  is  not  inferior  to 
any  other  for  agriculture,  unless  we  make  it 
so  by  our  want  of  skill,  neglect,  or  want  of 
capital  to  improve  its  natural  advantages  to 
the  uttermost.   It  would  be  foolish  or  useless 
to  propose  or    suggest    improvements   that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  introduce  in  con- 
sequence of  inferior  or  unsuitable  soil,  unfavo- 
rable seasons,  summers  that  were  too  warm, 
long  winters,  excessively  severe  frost,  and  very 
deep  snow.     This  character  of  this  country 
may  pass  for  a  satisfactory  excuse  for  those 
who  are  not  dispo.sed  to  introduce  improve- 
ments in  their  system  of  husbandry;  but  it 
will  never  be  urged  by  those  who  know  Ca- 
nada and  its  capabilities,  and  desire  to  improve 
them  or  see  them  improved.     We  possess  the 
natural  requisites  here  for  a  successful  agri- 
culture.    What  is  required  is  skill,  capital, 
and  energy,  to  make  the  most  of  our  natural 
advantages.      Prices   of    produce   may   not 
satisfy  the  farmers;   but  even  this  may  be 
changed  for  the  better  by  skill  and  judicious 
management,  and  growing  the  crops  that  will 
be  most  and  constantly  in  demand.    A  better 
system  of  agriculture  would  enable  us  to  cul- 
tivate such  crops  as  would  be  most  suitable 
and  profitable  for  us,  and  if  we  had  to  grow 
much  of  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  or  Indian 
corn,  we  would  know  our  interest  better  than 
to  sell  these  grains  at  a  very  low  price,  but 
rather  to  manufacture  them  into  beef,  pork, 
or  the  feeding  of  our  own  cattle  and  sheep. 
The  waste  of  breweries,  distilleries  and  millS} 
are  sold  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  prices 
paid  for  grain.    Bran  sells  for  more  than  half 
what  is  paid  for  wheat — by  weight — a?id  the 
waste  grains  of  brewers  and  distillers  averag- 
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ing — all  the  grain  they  make  use  of — is, 
perhaps,  sold  for  near  a  third  of  what  is 
paid  for  the  raw  grain.  "We  do  not  offer 
any  objection  to  this;  we  only  propose 
to  those  who  may  have  to  buy  these  wastes, 
rather  to  have  the  raw  grain,  with  all  its  sub- 
stance in  it,  ground  up  for  their  cattle,  and 
we  can  assure  them,  they  will  find  it  a  much 
more  profitable  plan.  A  small  quantity  of 
ground  oats  or  barley,  given  with  hot  water 
to  cattle,  will  be  found  the  most  economical 
mode  of  feeding  for  the  butcher  or  the  dairy. 
There  is  as  much  prudent  management  re- 
quired in  the  judicious  use  and  disposal  of 
the  crops  after  they  are  produced,  as  there  is 
in  the  careful  cultivation  necessary  for  produ- 
cing them ;  and  both  are  essential  to  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  farmer.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
many  farmers,  who  come  a  long  distance  to  our 
markets  with  oats  or  barley,  at  the  present 
low  prices,  would  be  considerable  gainers  by 
feeding  these  grains  to  their  cattle  and  other 
stock,  many  of  which  may  be  reduced  to 
very  low  condition,  or  perhaps  to  death,  for 
want  of  them,  before  the  end  of  next  spring. 
The  produce  of  a  few  acres  of  oats,  barley, 
or  Indian  corn,  fed  out  to  a  farmer's  stock 
during  the  winter,  would  produce  immense 
improvement  in  the  stock,  and  in  the  farm 
profits.  This  matter  is  deserving  of  the  most 
serious  consideration  of  farmers.  It  is  upon 
wheat,  and  upon  his  stock  of  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  and  swine,  he  should  chiefly  depend  for 
his  money  income.  Much  time  is  wasted  in 
coming  a  long  distance  to  market  with  a  load 
of  produce  that  will  not  sell  for  more  than  h 
trifling  amount,  that  would  scarcely  pay  a 
reasonable  remuneration  to  the  farmer  for 
bis  time  and  other  expenses.  The  judicious 
consumption  of  this  produce  upon  the  farm, 
by  manufacturing  it  into  butchers  meat,  but- 
ter, and  the  improvement  of  the  stock  gene- 
rally, would  be  a  much  more  profitable  ira- 
ploynient  of  it,  than  transporting  it  a  great 
distance  to  sell  it  at  a  low  price.     One  shil- 


ling, or  fifteen  pence  a  bushel  for  oats,  con- 
taining ten  gallons,  and  weighing  from  30  to 
40  lbs.,  is  cheaper  food  than  hay,  at  SOs.  t<» 
40s.  per  hundred  bundles  of  1600  lbs.  Bar- 
ley at  Is.  8d.  to  2s.,  per  bushel  of  50  to  o() 
lbs.,  is  also  cheaper  food  than  hay.  Of 
course,  neither  of  these  grains  can  be  sub- 
stituted altogether  for  hay,  but  given  with 
hay  or  straw  in  small  quantities,  the  stock 
would  benefit  greatly  by  such  a  mixture  ol' 
food.  The  farmer's  own  family  might  niakii 
use  of  a  proportion  of  oat-meal,  rather  than 
sell  oats  at  prices  that  will  not  yield  over 
from  20s.  to  30s.  per  arpent,  for  a  crop  on  an 
average.  This  return  will  not  pay  for  tin* 
expenses  of  caltivatioh,  &c.,  leaving  no  rent 
for  the  land — and  this,  we  are  convinced,  is 
frequently  the  case — but  it  is  the  farmerV 
own  fault — to  dispose  of  produce  at  very  1"W 
prices,  when  he  might  apply  it  to  a  better 
and  more  profitable  purpose.  There  may  be 
a  great  difference  in  the  actual  amount  rea- 
lized from  the  same  varieties,  and  quantity 
of  products  raised  upon  a  farm.  One  man 
may  apply  all,  and  dispose  of  all  to  the  very 
best  advantage — while  another  man  may 
exactly  do  the  contrary,  and  not  real  ze  half 
the  amount  of  the  first  man.  One  man  may 
keep  his  stock  so  well  that  some  of  them 
will  be  constantly  yielding  a  return,  and  all 
greatly  improving  in  size  and  value,  while 
the  other  man  neglects  his  stock,  tliey  yield 
no  return  for  their  keeping*,  and  are  of  much 
less  value  in  the  spring  tlian  in  the  fall,  and 
perhaps,  some  of  them  die  from  insufficient 
keep  and  neglect.  This  is  the  management 
that  causes  some  farmers  to  be  prosperous, 
while  others  never  improve  their  condition, 
and  are  likely  to  attribute  their  want  of  suc- 
cess to  anything  but  the  proper  cause.  We 
have  often  thought  it  a  strange  circumstance 
to  see  a  farmer,  the  proprietor  of  one  hun- 
dred arpents  of  land  or  moro,  a  good  house 
and  farm  buildings,  a  stock  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine,  farm  implements,  &c.  &c., 
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travel  from  30  to  100  miles  or  more  to  sell 
a  (ew  busiiels  of  oats  or  barley,  that  would 
not  bring  him,  perhaps,  more  than  from  four 
to  eight  dollars  in  cash  for  his  load,  and 
for  iiis  time  and  ekpenses.  It  is  quite  absurd 
to  think  a  farmer  in  such  a  respectable  posi- 
tion, should  so  greatly  misapply  his  produce, 
and  his  own  time.  We  know,  at  all  events, 
that  such  management  will  never  allovv  of 
nny  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  farmer  who  practices  it.  Indeed  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  realize  his 
oTvn,  only  that  he  gives  his  own  labour  for 
nothing,  or  estimates  it  at  nothing,  If  by 
following  a  better  system,  and  keeping  their 
"inferior  grains  at  home,  they  could  have  a 
good  horse  or  two  to  sell  annually,  a  few 
good  oxen,  milch  cows,  some  pork,  and  good 
butter  or  cheese — they  would  find  themselves 
much  better,  and  in  a  more  independent  con- 
dition very  soon,  than  by  the  present  general 
system  of  going  long  journeys  to  market  to 
sell  a  load,  or  an  animal  that  was  not  bring- 
ing much  cash.  Their  sheep  and  cattle  would 
be  purchased  at  their  farms  by  drovers  or 
.jobbers,  who  would  soon  find  it  convenient 
to  go  to  them,  if  the  farmers  would  not  be 
constantly  going  to  towu  from  remote  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  with  a  Iamb,  two  or 
three  sheep,  or  any  other  animals  of  not 
much  value.  These  matters  have  a  great 
influence  on  agriculture,  and  on  the  real  pro- 
fits derived  from  it,  and  we  recommend  the 
subject  most  earnestly  to  farmers'  attention. 
Every  expense  should  be  avoided,  of  time 
or  money,  that  diminishes  the  farmer's  pro- 
duce when  selling,  from  twenty-five  to 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  its  amount.  We 
have  extended  this  Report  considerably  more 
than  we  intended,  but  we  have  done  this 
from  a  desire  that  farmers — now,  when  they 
have  leisure — should  consider  what  we  have 
submitted  for  their  consideration,  and  act 
upon  our  suggestions  if  they  find  them  rea- 
Bonable.    Tliey  may  not  have  taken  the  trou- 


ble to  reflect  on  these  matters,  but  we  con- 
ceive it  to  be  our  duty  to  do  so,  while  we 
occupy  oui*  present  position.  The  past  year 
has  been  very  favourjible  throughout,  to  the 
farmers,  and  we  only  wi.sh  the  present  year 
to  be  equally  so.  The  produce  may  not  in 
all  cases  be  satisfactory,  but  we  certainly  do 
not  admit  that  the  season  was  to  blame  for 
this.  There  has  been  considerable  loss  in 
potatoes  by  the  usual  disease,  with  many  far- 
mers, but  even  this  loss,  we  conceive,  might 
be  lessened  by  more  careful  cultivation  and 
storing.  Large  quantities  of  manure,  we 
know  to  be  injurious,  and  should  not  in  any 
case,  be  applied  to  the  crop.  The  use  of 
charcoal  applied  in  the  drills,  when  the  seed 
is  planting,  we  believe,  would  be  beneficial. 
Storing  them  in  small  quantities,  and  in  a 
temperature  not  too  warm,  is  also  necessary. 
Prices  of  produce  are  undoubtedly  low,  but 
we  have  suggested  in  this  Report,  a  change 
in  the  general  system  of  disposing  of  low 
priced  grain,  that,  if  adopted,  would,  we 
hope,  prove  very  advantageous  to  farmers. 
Our  suggestions  may  not  be  suitable  in  all 
situations,  and  under  every  circumstance,  but 
they  may  be  salely  tried  in  almost  all  situa- 
tions, very  remote  from  Montreal.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  whatever,  that  if  the  f^^r- 
mer's  stock  of  animals  require  better  keep 
than  is  usually  supplied  to  them,  he  will  be 
a  gainer  by  feeding  his  oats  and  barley  to 
them,  rather  than  selling  them  at  a  low  price. 
In  conclusion,  we  hope,  that  should  we  b^ 
spared  to  make  an  Agricultural  Report  at 
the  close  of  the  present  year,  we  may  have 
it  in  our  power  to  congratulate  farmers  on  a 
most  propitious  season,  fine  crops,  remuner- 
ating prices,  and  a  manifest  progress  in  the 
improvement  of  Canadian  husbandry.  This 
is  our  sincere  wish,  and  our  humble  exertions 
shall  not  be  wanted,  so  far  as  regards  the 
management  of  the  Agricultural  Journal. 
Jaopary  2nd,  1850. 
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Education. — We  have  for  a  long  period 
endeavoured  to  advocate  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding an  Agricultural  Education  for  the  youth 
attending  at  country  schools.  We  are  aware 
that  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  provide  this 
education  generally,  and  immediately,  until 
there  would  be  Schoolmasters  properly  qualified 
to  impart  this  instruction.  While,  however,  we 
have  to  wait  for  properly  trained  masters,  what 
is  to  prevent  us  from  introducing  suitable 
agricultural  books  into  our  country  schools  for 
the  reading  of  our  youth  1  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  we  could  name  many  books  referring 
to  the  science  and  art  of  agriculture,  that 
would  be  as  suitable  for  the  reading  and  study 
of  farmers'  sons  while  at  school,  as  most  books 
that  are  at  present  provided  for  them.  We 
cannot  understand  the  motive  for  excluding 
from  the  country  schools,  the  books  that  are 
the  best  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  scholars. 
There  i.s  much  less  of  exceptionable  matter  to 
be  found  in  agricultural  books,  than  the  gene- 
rality of  school  books  we  meet  with.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  great  absurdity  that  in  the  country 
schools  provided  almost  exclusively  for  the 
children  of  agriculturists,  they  never  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  or  hearing  a  single  sen- 
tence that  has  any  reference  to  the  employment 
of  their  fathers,  or  that  which  should  occupy 
their  own  future  lives.  The  whole  tendency 
of  their  teaching  and  reading  is  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent direction,  rather  than  to  the  fields  of 
their  fathers,  and  to  their  judicious  cultivation;  so 
that  everyday  they  return  to  their  father's  house 
from  such  teaching  they  are  less  disposed,  and 
less  fitted  to  become  industrious  and  skillful 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  nnd  less  attached  to  a 
country  life.  This  subject  is  of  more  conse- 
quence to  the  real  prosperity  of  Canada  than 
mo.st  parties  imagine.  Indeed,  the  judicious 
teaching  of  the  farmers'  children  is  of  vast  im- 
portance to  the  well  being  of  the  country.  We 
do  not  say  that  noi  one  of  the  sons  of  farmers 
should  be  allowed  to  go  to  any  other  business 
but  farming,  but  we  do  say,  that  their  education 


an  I  reading  should  be  such  as  noi  to  estrange 
them  from  agriculture,  and  direct  them  to  the 
practice  of  other  professions,  rather  than  agri- 
culture.    Let  their  reading  teach  them  to  know 
that  the  business  of  the  husbandman  is  the 
most  useful  and  honorable  that  man  can  be 
engaged  in,  and  that  every  profession  on  earth 
has  to  be  supported  from  the  products  of  the 
land.  The  education  offarmers' children  should, 
if  possible,  be  connected  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  field  or  of  the  garden.     It  should   be 
constantly  impressed  upon  their  minds,  that  the 
object  of  their  education  is  not  to  induce  them 
to  forsake  the  occupation  of  their  fathers,  but 
to  enable  them  to  practice  the  same  business 
with  more  success  and  satisfaction  to  themselves. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  when  sons  of  farmers 
fancy  that  there  is  less  work,  and  more  money, 
show  and  enjoyment,  to  be  obtained  in  other 
occupations  than  in  agriculture.     It   is  such 
ideas  that  attract  the  most  talented  of  the  rural 
population  from  the  country,  and  deprive   agri- 
culture of  advantages  that  ought  to  belong  to  V. 
If  youth  are  encouraged  to  look  forward  to  the 
acquisition  of  fortune  or  high  station,  as  they 
generally  are,  by  the  sort  of  reading  and  educa- 
tion they  have  at  schools — it  is  not  to  the  coun- 
try or  to  agriculture  their  attention  is  directed 
to  seek  this  fortune  or  high  station.     Perhaps 
it  would  be  the  last  business  or  occupation  that 
would  be  recommended  to  a  youth   for  the 
acquiring  of  fortune,  or  a  respectable  station  in 
Canadian  society,  by  the  generality  of  school 
masters.  Until  there  is  a  total  change  in  this  sys- 
tem, we  despair  of  any  great  and  permanent 
improvement  in  ourhusbandry.  Wecannotcon- 
ceive  why  an  unsuitable  and  defective  system 
of  education  for  the   rural   population  should 
have  been  persevered  in  so  long,  and  we  hope 
the  subject  will  now  obtain  due  consideration, 
and    if   a   lietter  system  is   possible   that  no 
obstacle  shall  be  permitted  to  prevent  its  imme- 
diate introduction.     The  friends  :ind  supporters 
of  the  present  system,  if  they  wish  to  continue 
it,  are  at  least  bound  to  show  that  it  is  a  suita- 
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ble,  and  the  best  system  of  eJucation  that  is 
practirable  for  the  rural  population ;  and  until 
ihey  do  this,  we  shall  maintain  our  proposi- 
tion— that  ii  is  not  so.  Perhaps  we  may  be 
told,  the  people  have  it  in  their  power  to  make 
such  changes  as  they  conceive  to  be  proper  or 
useful,  and  this  may  be  true.  But,  with  our 
population,  it  is  necessaiy  that  some  general 
principle  bp  es^lablished  for  the  government 
of  country  schools,  and  at  least  one  moilel  school 
be  provided  in  each  county  at  once,  which 
would  soon  afford  us  qualified  schoolmastei-s, 
for  all  other  schools  to  be  conducted  upon  the 
same  plan  as  the  model  school.  The  educa- 
tion and  teaching  of  the  children  of  the  rural 
population  is  not  a  matter  to  be  treated  lightly 
or  with  indifference,  but  requires  ihe  most  serious 
consideration,  attention — and  action,  when 
we  have  arrived  at  a  proper  conclusion  on  the 
subject.  Every  inhabitant  in  Canada  is  inte- 
rested in  it.  We  do  not  propose  any  measure 
thai  interferes  with  religion,  parties  or  politics — 
nor  do  we  presume  to  meddle  with  the  educa- 
tion of  any  class,  but  that  of  the  agricultural 
population.  For  them  we  wonld  be  most 
anxious  that  such  an  education  should  be  pro- 
vided as  would  best  qualify  them  to  become 
good  and  successful  farmers,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  capable  of  acting  in  any  capacity 
which  the  government  or  the  country  might 
require  of  them,  with  credit  and  honor  to  them- 
selves, and  with  advantage  to  their  country. 
We  would  be  the  last  to  wish  that  farmers 
should  not  obtain  a  good  education.  We  only 
wish  them  to  be  so  educated  as  not  to  produce 
any  dislike  or  disinclination  in  them  to  the 
most  honorable  and  useful  profession  on  earth. 
Any  young  man,  who,  after  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  something  of  the  science 
and  art  of  agriculture,  and  all  the  pleasures 
that  belong  to  the  practice  of  husbandry  under 
a  good  system,  who  is  disposed,  after  all,  to 
choose  some  other  occupation — let  him  go  to  it 
by  all  means;  agriculture  can  very  well  spare 
all  such.     We  seldom  see  the  sons  of  classes 


not  agricultural,  after  coming  from  school,  be- 
come farmers,  but  we  see  every  day,  the  sons 
of  farmers,  after  they  come  from  school,  become 
anything  rather  than  agriculturisis.  There 
must  be  something  decidedly  wrong  that  leads 
to  these  results,  as  they  are  results  that  unques- 
tionably do  not  tend  to  advance  the  prosperity 
of  Canada.  No  man,  however  great  his 
talents,  or  high  his  rank,  can  employ  himself 
more  usefully  for  Canada,  than  as  aM  agricul- 
turist residing  in  the  country.  We  have  no 
object  in  bringing  this  subject  so  constantly 
before  the  public,  but  to  induce  others  to  give 
it  due  consideration.  We  should  not  do  our 
duty  as  Editor  of  this  Journal,  unless  we  sub- 
mitted what  appeared  to  us  to  have  a  great 
and  injurious  influence  on  the  state  of  agricul- 
ture, and  suggest  some  measures  that,  we  con- 
ceived, would  change  this  injurious  influence, 
and  cause  our  system  of  eriucation  to  act 
beneficially  for  the  improvement  and  prosperity 
of  agriculture. 


Canadian  Horses. — We  refer  again  to  this 
subject  that  is  of  so  much  consequence  to  Ca- 
nadian farmers.  We  see  almost  every  day  in 
Montreal,  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
come  here  to  purchase  these  horses  at  a  fair 
price.  Farmers  might  considerably  augment 
the  value  of  the  proiluce  of  their  farms,  by 
raising  good  Canadian  horses,  free  from  all 
mixture,  or  cross  with  other  breeds.  A  young 
horse  would  not  cost  very  much  more  to  three 
years,  than  an  ox  to  four  years  old,  and  the 
difference  of  value  for  sale  would  be  perhaps 
from  twice  to  six  or  eight  times  as  much  in 
favour  of  the  horse.  We  are  by  no  means 
advocates  for  keeping  a  large  stock  of  horses  if 
not  required  for  work — but  as  a  market  has 
been  raised  up  for  the  sale  of  good  horses  for  a 
foreign  country,  we  should  by  all  means 
endeavour  to  raise  a  supply  for  it,  that  will 
realize  cash.  There  is  more  encouragement 
to  do  this,  as  the  market  is  likely  to  be  a 
permanent  one,  and  the  demand  appears  to  be 
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only  limited  by  the  supply.  The  profit  of 
raising  horses!  will  be  greatly  influenced  by  the 
sort  of  animals  raised.  It  may  take  as  much 
to  raise  a  horse  that  would  only  be  worih  ten 
pounds  as  one  worth  twenty  or  thirty  pounds ; 
and  therefore  it  will  be  of  great  consequence 
thai  good  animals  be  raised,  as  it  is  only  such 
that  will  leave  much  profit  to  »he  breeder.  It 
is  not  horses  that  are  very  high  priced  that 
would  be  most  suitable  or  find  the  most  certain 
market  and  demand,  but  those  of  a  good  deticrip- 
tion  fit  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  for  labour 
at  their  public  works,  and  in  their  cities  and 
towns.  Horses  that  would  sell  for  sixty  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  or  fifty  dollars  each,  will 
always  be  most  in  demand  and  find  most  pur- 
chasers, andthese  prices  would  pay  the  breeders. 
We  recommend  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  farmers,  particularly  those  residing  beyond 
convenient  distance  from  our  cities —  Should 
the  market  fail  at  any  future  time  it  will  be 
easy  to  discontinue  the  breeding  of  horse?,  and 
turn  our  attention  to  some  other  products.  We 
do  not  advise  any  farmer  to  enter  extensively 
into  the  business,  but  those  who  can,  might 
raise  a  few  horses  annually,  tl\at  would  prove 
of  great  assistance  in  the  increase  of  the  value 
of  his  farm  produce. 


Wje  report  with  grent  satisfaction  the  estab- 
lishment at  Vaudreiiil  of  the  Canadian  Glass 
Manufactory,  by  Messrs  Boden  and  Le  Bert. 
We  have  been  assured  by  one  of  the  firm,  that 
they  will  be  prepared  to  execute  promptly  any 
orders  that  may  be  sent  to  them,  at  moderate 
rates,  provided  that  models  are  sent  for  any  par- 
ticular article  required.  The  manufactory  is  in 
a  very  convenient  situation,  as  there  is  cheap 
pneans  of  communication  to  it  from  all  quarters. 
We  sincerely  wish  it  success.  We  have  fre- 
quently recommended  glass  milk  pans  for 
dairies,  as  the  best  that  could  be  made  use  of, 
particularly  in  this  country.  They  are  easy  to 
keep  clean,  and  never  impart  any  unpleasant 


flavour  to  milk  or  cream.  They  are  to  be 
manufactured  immediately  at  Vaudreuil  and 
we  hope  sold  at  such  a  price  as  will  enable 
farmers  to  purchase  them  in  preference  to  milk 
pans  of  any  other  material.  This  is  a  manu- 
factory that  deserves  every  encouragement. 
The  material  is  native  produce,  worked  by  native 
or  emigrant  labour,  which  is  all  our  own.  We 
hope  to  see  manufactories  established  that  will 
supply  us  on  better  terms,  and  with  better  ar- 
ticles than  could  be  imported.  They  would  act 
as  a  great  encouragement  to  agriculture,  if  con- 
ducted on  a  proper  principle — giving  good 
articles  at  fair,  (not  exorbitant)  prices.  They 
cannot  expect  to  thrive,  or  be  encouraged  on 
any  other  conditions.  It  is  not  desirable  to 
have  home  manufacturei*3,  which  pay  as  low 
prices  as  possible  for  the  raw  material  that  is 
raised  by  the  farmers,  and  sell  the  manufactured 
produce  at  higher  prices  than  the  article  is  worth, 
according  to  quality.  This,  we  conceive,  is  not 
an  advantageous  system  to  be  encouraged,  and 
certainly  should  cure  itself  by  fair  competition  ; 
but  this  remedy  is  not  always  so  easy  as  one 
might  imagine  in  Canada.  Domestic  or  native 
manufactures  can  never  he  permanently  suc- 
cessful, unless  those  who  establish  them  make 
good  articles,  and  rest  contented  with  moderate 
profits. 


We  have  received  our  exchange  papers  by 
the  last  English  mail,  and  they  contain  much 
of  interesting  information  on  the  subject  of 
agriculture,  and  ample  encouragement  to 
adopt  improved  systems  of  husbandry.  We 
perceive  by  a  statement  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Irish  Agricultural 
Improvement  Society,  that  although  the 
expenditure  in  premiums,  Sec.  fic,  at  the 
last  great  Annual  Cattle  Show  of  the  Society, 
held  in  Dublin,  amounted  to  £l,3oO,  all  the 
expenses  of  the  show  were  defrayed  by  the 
receipts,  and  the  Society  had  not  to  advance 
one  shilling  towards  it  from  their  other  funds. 
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We  believe  that  the  Royal  English  Agricul- 
tural Society  is  a  considerable  gainer  by  its 
great  Annual  Cattle  Shows,  &c.,  from 
the  large  receipts  at  these  shows,  and  from 
the  circumstance,  that  the  city  or  town  fixed 
upon,  where  the  show  is  to  beheld,  contributes 
generally  towards  the  funds  of  the  Society, 
one  thousand  pounds  sterling  for  the  advan- 
tage of  holding  the  sl.ow  at  the  place.  The 
Lower  Canada  Agricultural  Society  may 
reasonably  expect  some  aid  irom  the  citizens 
of  Quebec  towards  the  Cattle  Show  proposed 
to  be  held  there  next  fall.  If  the  show  is 
anything  like  what  it  should  be,  a  large 
assemblage  of  persons  may  be  expected 
there  that  cannot  fail  to  serve  Quebec.  We 
had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  from  good 
authority,  the  greut  benefit  derived  by  the 
citizens  of  Syracuse  last  September,  from  the 
great  Cattle  Show  held  at  that  place.  We 
were  also  told  that  the  receipts  on  the  Rail- 
road from  Utica  to  Syracuse,  a  distance  of 
about  50  miles,  during  the  week  of  the  great 
Fair,  exceeded,  by  10,000  dollars,  the  re- 
ceipts on  the  same  road  for  the  same  period 
of  September,  1848,  over  and  above  paying 
all  extra  expenses  caused  by  the  increased 
number  of  passengers.  What  should  prevent 
us  from  having  a  great  Cattle  Show,  and 
exhibition  of  implements,  and  other  products 
at  Quebec? 


The  circulation  of  this  Journal  is  much  more 
extensive  than  any  paper  published  in  Lower 
Canada, parlicularlyamong the  rural  population, 
and  would  consequently  be  an  excellent  me- 
dium for  advertising  all  articles  likely  to  be  re- 
quired by  farmers,  or  purchased  from  them. 
Insertions  will  be  given  on  the  usual  terms 
charged  by  other  papers.  It  is  not  desired  to 
take  advertisements  from  other  journals;  but  we 
invite  adverti<ementsconncctedwithlands,  or  re- 
ferring to  arliclcH  required  by  agriculturists,  for 
insertion  in  this  Journal.  The  circulation  in  both 


languages  has  extended  (o between  threeandfbtir 
thousand  copies  ;  although  we  regret  we  can- 
not add  they  are  all  to  paying  subscribers. 
We  believe,  however,  that  a>lvertisement« 
in  this  paper  will  be  as  widely  and  generally 
known  as  they  would  in  any  other  paper  pub- 
lished in  Canada,  and  we  hope  encouragement 
in  advertizing  during  this  year. 


Mr.  Fleck,  the  agricultural  implement  maker, 
has  been  very  successful  in  the  sale  of  some  of 
his  implements,  his  grubbers  in  particular,  of 
which  he  has  sold  all  he  has  made,  and  has 
orders  now  for  many  more  before  the  spring. 
Mr.  Fleck's  implements  have  the  strong  recom- 
mendation of  being  exceedingly  well  made,  as 
any  we  have  ever  seen.  We  have  heard  from 
a  gentleman  who  has  purchased  and  worked 
one  of  these  grubbers,  that  it  answered  a  very 
good  purpose,  and  gave  liim  perfect  satisfaction. 
We  are  well  pleased  that  Mr.  Fleck's  imple- 
ments will  bear  comparison  with  any  made  on 
this  continent,  or  imported.  He  has  not  a  suf- 
ficient variety  certainly,  but  is  prepared  to 
execute  any  orders  he  may  receive  for  any 
implement  required.  He  deserves  encourage- 
ment, and  we  hope  he  will  obtain  it.  He  was 
awarded  several  prizes  at  the  Provincial  Show 
held  at  Kingston,  last  September;  and  is  likely 
to  be  equally  successful  at  the  Exhibitioh  at 
Quebec  next  fall. 


In  the  last  published  Geological  Survey 
of  Canada,  T.  S.  Hunt,  Esq.,  Chemist  and 
Mineralogist  to  the  Provincial  Geological 
Survey  of  Canada,  reports  having  discovered, 
in  the  fourth  lot  of  the  eighth  range  of  the 
Township  of  Burgess,  (we  believe  not  far  from 
Perth,)  phosphate  of  lime,  of  great  value,  for 
agricultural  purposes.  W.  E.  Logan,  Esquire, 
Provincial  Geologist,  showed  us  a  portion  of 
this  phosphate,  and  assured  us  that  it  yfta 
double  the  value  of  bone  dust,  as  manure  for 
c'ops.     We  do   not  pretend  to  be  able  to 
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form  any  idea  of  its  value,  but  the  report  of 
Mr.  Logan  and  Mr.  Hunt  is  very  encouraging, 
to  try  this  phosphate  in  agriculture,  and  if 
it  should  prove  of  such  value  as  these  gen- 
tlemen suppose  it  to  possess,  it  will  be  of 
great  consequence  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
country.  The  Royal  English  Agricultural 
Society,  some  time  ago,  sent  out  an  eminent 
Chemist  to  Estremadura,  in  Spain,  to  ex- 
amine a  deposit  of  rich  phosphate,  said  to 
exist  in  that  country.  We  believe  the  gen- 
tleman who  was  sent  found  the  phosphate  to 
be  fully  equal  to  what  it  was  previously 
represented,  but  that  the  expense  of  such  a 
long  carriage  would  prevent  its  being  brought 
to  England  to  be  employed  to  advantage  as 
a  manure.  There  is  much  valuable  infor- 
mation in  the  Reports  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Canada,  and  we  shall  occasionally 
copy  extracts  from  them.  We  give  below  a 
few  lines  from  Mr.  Hunt's  report  of  the  phos- 
phate of  lime  discovered  by  him: — 

"The  attention  of  scientific  agriculturists  has 
within  a  few  years  been  much  directed  to  the 
important  part  sustained  in  the  vegetable  eco- 
nomy by  phosphates,  and  the  great  fertilizing 
powers  possessed  by  phosphate  of  lime,  par- 
ticularly in  the  form  of  bone  manure,  are  uni- 
versally recognized.  With  a  view  of  obtaining 
some  cheaper  source  of  this  substance,  some 
enterprisiug  Englishmen  have  lately  been  ex- 
ploring a  deposit  of  native  phosphate  of  lime  in 
Spain.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  lime- 
stone thus  described,  which  contains  throughout 
it,  a  large  supply  of  this  important  substance,  is 
certainly  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  our 
agriculturists.  The  rock  might  be  directly 
ground  to  a  powder  and  applied  to  the  soil,  or 
'previously  burned  to  hme,  when  the  united 
virtues  of  the  phosphates  and  of  quick  lime 
would  bo  rendered  available  to  the  soil.  In  two 
or  three  other  places,  the  limestone  has  been 
observed  to  contain  large  quantities  of  this 
mineral  disseminated,  and  doubtless  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  supply  any  demand.  The  phos- 
phate of  lime  is  largely  contained  in  wheat ; 
and  the  exhaustion  of  this  ingredient  is  one 
great  cause  of  the  sterility  of  our  worn-out 
wheat  lands.  In  a  grain-growing  country  like 
Canada,  therefore,  the  existence  of  such  depo- 
sits as  these  will  prove  of  great  importance." 

We  also  have  seen  Mr.  Logan's  report  of 
whet-stones  and   soap-stone,   found   in   the 


Eastern  Townships,  which  might  both  be 
made  available  to  considerable  advantage,  as 
the  articles  will  ever  be  in  demand.  Mines 
of  this  description  will  be  more  valuable  to 
work  in  Canada  than  perhaps  any  other 
we  could  discover.  Mr.  Logan  says,  the  rough 
stone  is  taken  from  Canada  by  the  neigh- 
bouring States — are  dressed  and  made  into 
shape  there,  and  then  brought  back  and  sold 
in  Canada.  We  certainly  cannot  understand 
why  this  should  be  the  case,  and  are  not 
aware  that  it  can  be  attributed  to  any  cause, 
except  want  of  sufficient  enterprize  in  the 
inhabitants  of  Canada.  We  hear  much  of 
the  backward  state  of  this  country,  while  we 
neglect  to  improve  the  advantages  that  are 
at  our  feet. 


In  the  Message  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  Congress,  the  interests  of 
Agriculture  are  not  forgotten.  We  copy  a 
short  extract  from  that  Message.  There  are 
many  things  in  the  United  States  which  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  us  to  follow  their 
example  in,  and  in  none  more  than  what  they 
do  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  its 
improvement  and  prosperity.  The  highest 
in  rank  in  that  country  are  disposed  to  esti- 
mate fully  the  importance  of  agriculture, 
and  to  consider  it  the  most  suitable  employ- 
ment when  retiring  from  public  life: — 

"  No  direct  aid  has  been  given  hy  the  General 
Government  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture, 
except  by  the  expenditure  of  small  sums  for  the 
coUectionandpublicationof  agriculture  statistics, 
and  for  some  chemical  analyses,  which  have 
been,  thus  far,  paid  for  out  of  the  patend  fund. 
This  aid  is,  in  my  opinion,  wholly  inadequate. 
To  give  to  this  leadiug  branch  of  American  in- 
dustry the  encouragement  which  it  merits,  I  res- 
pectfidly  recommend  the  establishment  of  an 
Agricultunal  bureau,  to  be  connected  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  To  elevate  the  social 
condition  of  the  agriculturist,  to  increase  his 
prosperity,  and  to  extend  his  means  of  usefulness 
to  his  country,  by  multiplying  his  sources  of  in- 
formation, should  be  the  study  of  every  states- 
man, and  a  primary  object  with  every  legisla- 
tor." 
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We  copy  the  following  article  from  the 
Farmers'  Herald,  published  in  Chester, 
Kngland,  and  we  rcconiniend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  Ciuiadian  Agriculturists. 


The  extension  of  railways  to  almost  every 
district  in  the  United  Kingdom,  gives  the 
farmer  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  at  a 
trifling  expense,  and  a  little  loss  of  time,  the 
various  improvements  in  agriculture  which 
have  of  late  years  been  introduced  into 
several  counties;  model  farms,  newly  inven- 
ted implements  at  work  in  the  fields,  im- 
proved breeds  of  cattle  and  stock,  &c.,  may 
all  be  viewed  with  profit  and  advantage. 

The  agriculturists,  as  a  class,  are  pre- 
judiced, to  a  great  extent,  against  novel 
and  theoretical  systems  which  may  be  ad- 
vocated in  works  on  farming,  and,  con- 
sequently, they  oppose  any  innovation 
upon  their  former  practises  and  views,  and 
continue  in  the  tome  position  in  knowledge 
of  agricultural  matters  as  their  forefathers. 
We  would,  therefore,  urge  upon  them  the 
desirableness  of  their  taking  advantage  of 
the  expedition  and  cheapness  in  travelling, 
which  railways  present,  and  beholding  for 
themselves,  the  great  advancement  in  agri- 
culture which  has  been  effected  in  those 
counties  which  are  distinguished  for  good 
farming. 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  notice  the  follow- 
ing just  observations  of  Mr.   Hewitt  Davis 
upon  the  subject,  which  appears  in  a  con- 
temporary:— "It  has  hitherto  been   a  sad 
hindrance    to    advancement,    that    farmers 
have  had  little   knowledge   of  the  farming 
practised  fifty  miles  from  their  homes;  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  traveller  finds  himself, 
in  a  few  hours,  transported,  as  it  were,  into 
a  fresh  country,  so  different  are  the  stock, 
implements,  and  habits,   and  so  conflicting 
are  the  principles  which  are  to  be  found  in 
English  farming.     But  all  Britain  now  lies 
open  to  the  enquiring  agriculturist,   as  an 
illustrated  book  of  information,   as  an  ex- 
ample farm  for  his  improvement — and  what 
a  ready  means  is  here  for  his  acquiring  im- 
provement ! — What    a    lesson    might    the 
raisers  of  stock  in  the  west  of  Britain  gain 
as  to  the  finishing  of  stock  and  the  value  of 
root  crops  fed  with  oil-cake,  by  crossing  and 
visiting  the  highly  farmed  districts  in  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk!    They  might  there  see  the 


practise  that  enables  the  Norfolk  farmer  to 
pay  30s.  an  acre  for  comparatively  poor 
sands,  and  that  gives  to  tliem  in  six  months 
the  returns  for  their  stock  that  the  breeder 
scarcely  realises  in  twice  the  period. 

Farming,  to   be   worth  pursuit  in  theae 
days,  must  be  made  a  business,  a  business, 
too,  conducted  on  sound  principles,  with  the 
closest   regard   to   economy,   as  well  as   of 
money,   time  and  power.     A   farmer   must 
consider  himself  to  be  a  manufacturer,  and 
his  great  aim  must  be  to  produce  the  largest 
possible  quantity  of  his  ware  at  the  smallest 
possible  cost,  availing  himself,  to  do  this,  of 
the    best    manures   and    the   best   machines 
which  he  can  procure.      Unquestionably,  the 
application   of  scientific  principles  to  agri- 
cultural operations  is  a  distinguishing  and 
important    characteristic    of   the    age.      If 
science  confers  her  blessings  on  agricultu- 
rists, art  is  not  behind-hand* in  the  distri- 
bution of  its  advantages.     Every  invention 
or  improvement  that  tends  to  lessen  manual 
labour,   economise   time,    and    introduce   a 
better  system  of  culture,  ought  to  be  hailed 
as  a  boon,  first  to  the  farmer  himself,  and 
through  him  to  the  public.    Time  and  teach- 
ing are  gradually  unprooting  old  prejudices, 
and  the  efforts  of  science  have  happily,  in 
our  day,  brought  to  bear  upon  the  landed 
interest  the  acquaintance  with  many  things 
which  those  of  the  past  generation  neglected 
or  despised — have  elevated  agriculture  into 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  pursuits.    A  know- 
ledge of  chemistry  is  no  longer  despised  by 
the  farmer,  as  agricultural  societies  are  now 
established  in    every  part  of  the   Empire; 
chemistry  has  become  familiar  to  nearly  all 
good  farmers,   who  employ  it  in   analyzing 
the   various  ingredients  of  soils  and  their 
combinations,  and  every  science  is  greatly 
encouraged  that  can  facilitate  the  cultivation 
and  improvements  of  the  soil. 


ON  FOOD  FOR  PIGS. 

There  is  perhaps  no  notion  more  popular 
than  that  anything  is  good  enough  for  pigs : 
raw  or  boiled  milk,  meat,  grease,  grain,  roots, 
leaves,  acorns,  &c. 

That  the  pigs  eat  various  kinds  of  food 
is  a  very  important  point  in  rural  economy  ; 
but  there  are  certain  articles  that  require 
to  be  given  with  caution,  and  it  is  to  these 
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that  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention.  I 
have  dearly  boujiht  this  piece  of  information 
by  the  loss  of  two  pigs ;  and  a  neighbour  of 
mine  has  lost  a  fine  sow  by  the  careless  use 
of  the  same  salt. 

It  is  well  known  that  saltpetre  has  the  va- 
luable property  of  removing  the  taint  of 
turnip-taste  from  butter  ;  and  a  small  quan- 
tity put  into  the  churn  with  the  cream  rendei's 
the  butter  sweet  and  pleasant.  In  one  case, 
the  butter  fi'om  one  cow  was  made  twice  a 
week  ;  and  to  this  quantity  about  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  saltpetre  was  added,  and  the  butter- 
milk given  to  the  pigs  (about  two  months 
old),  after  drinking  the  buttermilk,  were 
very  uncomfortable,  and  as  little  notice  was 
taken  of  the  affair,  they  got  over  it  as  best 
they  might :  however,  it  was  not  so  on  the 
next  day  of  churning,  for  both  pigs  were 
taken  violently  ill,  vomiting  and  purging; 
and  when  all  hopes  of  saving  their  lives 
were  gone,  they  were  put  out  of  pain  by 
killing. 

A  veterinary  surgeon,  to  whom  I  men- 
tioned the  circumstance,  seemed  astonished  at 
the  effects  produced  by  so  small  a  dose. 

My  neiglibour's  sow  was  poisoned  by  the 
saltpetre  in  a  solution  of  salt  and  water  for 
picklinsr  meat.  He  was  advised  to  give  the 
sow  .salt  and  water  for  some  trifling  ailment, 
and  this  brine  being  ready,  he  gave  her  that, 
and  the  effect  was  immediate  death. 

Therefore,  through  the  medium  of  your 
valuable  paper,  you  will  do  well  to  warn  your 
readers  against  using  salpetre  in  either  food 
or  medicine  for  pigs. 

There  is  another  article  of  food  that  re- 
quires to  be  used  with  caution  ;  it  is  the 
Jerusalem  artichoke,  a  most  valuable  vege- 
table when  propeily  grown  and  cooked,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  cook  it  in  a  good  supply  of 
water,  and  do  not  use  any  of  the  water  in 
which  it  is  cooked  in  any  way  either  for  man 
or  for  beast ;  it  is  consequently,  unsuited  for 
soups,  unless  first  boiled  and  strained,  and  if 
the  liquor  is  given  to  pigs,  it  scours  them 
and  disorders  the  stomach.  Common  sense 
dictates  that  potatoes  should  never  be  nut 
into  any  broth  or  soup  in  a  raw  state,  but 
should  fiist  be  cooked  and  dried,  and  then 
compoui.df'd  with  other  articles  of  food  as 
required,  fnr  the  liquor  in  which  potatoes  are 
cooked  is  not  altogether  harmless;  althouuh 
weak,<?ned  by  dilution,  still  the  pui:>on  pecu- 


liar to  the  tribe  of  solanacea  exists,  for  it  is 
not  so  volatile  as  to  be  driven  off  by  heat  as 
many  suppose,  but  may  be  readily  discover- 
ed by  the  sight  and  by  the  smell  without  any 
complicated  chemical  tests. 

An  instance  occurred  of  a  person  of  my 
acquaintance,  when  potatoes  were  scarce, 
using  Jerusalem  artichokes  plain  boiled,  and 
they  answered  so  well  as  a  dish  that  he  de- 
termined to  experiment  upon  them,  and 
made  hodge-podge  with  plenty  of  these  fine 
white  tubers  in  it,  and  it  had  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  one  young  man  who  ate  heartily  of 
it. 

However,  when  the  surgeon  was  sent  for, 
and  had  made  enquiry  into  the  dietary,  he 
found  that  his  patient  was  suffering  from 
artichoke  liquor ;  and  as  the  surgeon's  pig 
had  only  just  recovered  from  a  similar  com- 
plaint, caused  by  the  boy  that  fed  it  having 
given  the  liquor,  as  well  as  the  boiled  vege- 
table, to  it,  he  said  he  knew  the  complaint, 
but  did  not  state  the  name  or  the  standing  of 
the  patient  that  he  had  prescribed  for,  whilst 
suffering  from  a  similar  illness. — Jin  Old 
Gardener,  but  a  Young  Farmer. 


NORMA  L  SCHOOLS  FOR  RUK  AL  DISTRICTS. 

A  well- digested  system  of  agricultural 
teaching,  embracing  a  whole  district.  I  do 
not  allude  to  the  higher  and  more  refined 
branches  of  agricultural  chemistry,  as  these 
would  be  out  of  place  in  such  a  rudimental 
state  of  society;  but  I  mean  the  best  method 
of  cultivating  small  farms,  the  raiding  of 
green  crops,  the  husbandry  of  manure, 
house-feeding  cattle,  and  other  points  of 
rural  economy,  which  are  essential  to  the 
successful  culture  of  a  croft.  These  we  can 
never  hope  to  inculcate  by  n*ei  e  precept ; 
we  must  have  an  exaniple  before  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  and  in  a  locality  subject  to  the 
same  peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate  as  their 
own  land. 

It  has  been  objected  that  it  is  impolitic  or 
iiTipos^ible  to  teach  children  both  book  learn- 
ing and  practical  agriculture  by  the  same 
master,  and  that  it  would  iu  consequence  be 
useless  to  make  parish  schoolmasters  agri- 
culturists, for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
their  buys  in  farming  ;  but  those  who  thus 
object  do  not  know  how  wuU  such  combined 
teaching  has  already  worked,  nor  do  they 
consider  thai  a  change  of  occupation  during^ 
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the  day's  instruction  enables  a  boy  to  npply 
liimself  with  much  more  vigour  to  each 
branch  of  knowledge. 

I  propose  that  a  model  farm,  or  normal 
seliool,  for  the  instruction  of  such  persons, 
shall  consist  of  45  acres,  to  be  divided  into 
three  crofts,  in  the  centre  of  whii-h  a  resi- 
dence for  the  superintendent  and  his  pupils, 
might  be  erected.  On  each  croft  the  neces- 
sary byre  and  houses  should  be  built,  tanks, 
and  all  other  appliances  for  the  most  rigid 
economy  of  manure,  and  its  best  application 
to  the  land  ;  means  of  house-feeding  cattle, 
and  other  "  desiderata,"  for  the  most  econo- 
mical farming,  must  be  provided.  The  pupils 
should,  with  their  own  hands,  cultivate  these 
crofts,  and  a  system  of  rewards  be  given  to 
the  distinguished  of  them.  The  cost  of  such 
an  establishment,  even  at  the  first,  would  be 
small ;  and,  in  less  than  two  years,  it  would 
become  self-supporting,  for  the  produce  of 
the  45  acres,  would  not  only  feed  the  super- 
intendent and  his  pupils,  but  would  also 
contribute  to,  if  not  entirely  defray,  the  ex- 
pense of  his  salary. 

The   school   should   be   in   some   central 
place  easy  of  access. 


projects  from  the  middle  of  the  slope.  The 
plant  on  further  growth  makes  an  angle  at 
this  point.  The  object  of  the  contrivance  is 
to  lead  off  the  rain,  which  otherwise  follows 
the  stalk  to  the  roots,  and  curries  with  it  the 
matter  which  causes  the  disease  in  the 
tubers.  This  view  of  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  acquires  probability  from  the  fact 
that  after  rain,  potatoes  before  sound  often 
become  diseased  and  rot  rapidly — again, 
from  the  fact  that  the  disease  commences  on 
the  outside  of  the  tuber,  and  is  worse  near- 
est the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  further,  from 
two  observations  of  Mr.  Flock,  that  sug- 
gested his  method,  namely,  that  there  was 
always  most  disease  in  ihe  hills  whose  plants 
grew  straightest,  and  consequently,  through 
the  influence  ot  the  wind,  formed  a  funnel- 
shaped  opening  about  the  roots,  which  gave 
the  rain  easy  access  ;  again,  that  where 
manure  was  applied  in  such  a  form  and 
manner  as  to  protect  the  roots  in  a  degree 
from  the  rain,  there  was  always  least  disease. 


T)iSEASED  Potatoes. — A  correspondent  of 
the  Agricultural  Journal  for  Rhenish  Prussia, 
recommends  piercing  the  pctatoes  to  be  used 
'  for  seed  with  a  wooden  instrument  (the 
holes  to  be  two  or  three  in  number  and  to 
reach  the  centre,)  and  then  soaking  them  in 
water  containing  from  two  to  three  per  cent, 
of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol.)  He 
supposes  the  infectious  matter  thus  destroyed. 
He  advises  also  plucking  the  blossoms  to 
prevent  infection  from  other  fields,  and 
planting  deeper,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been 
observed  that  the  potatoes  nearest  the  surface 
are  generally  most  diseased.  He  profes.««es 
thus  to  have  raised  potatoes,  almost  without 
exception,  sound,  wiiile  alternate  hills,  not 
thus  treated,  were  very  much  diseased. 
John  Flock,  of  Montabour,  Nassau,  has 
recently  published  the  following  method  as  a 
specific  against  the  rot.  He  leaves  rather 
larger  intervals  than  is  usual  between  the 
hills.  "When  the  plant  has  reached  a  conve- 
nient size,  he  hoes'  up  the  earth  against  it  on 
one  side,  to  one-half  its  height,  then  bends 
the  plant  over  horizontally,  and  forms  the 
hill  so  that  an  inch  or  two  pf  the   plant 


New  Ci.kanser  for  Flouring  Mills. — 
Mr.  E.  R.  Benton,  a  millwright  of  Mill- 
waukie,  has  invented  a  highly  ingenious 
machine,  to  which  he  gives  the  above  name. 
It  is  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  bran  as  it 
comes  from  the  bolt,  and  cleaning  it  of  the 
flour  which  adheres  to  it,  and  whichi 
without  the  adoption  of  some  such  process, 
is  wasted,  and  also  for  separating  bran  and 
shorts.  The  machine  is  in  the  form  of  an 
upright  cylinder,  about  four  feet  high  and 
two  feet  across,  within  which  are  two 
revolving  cylinders,  curiously  fitted  up  with 
wire  cloths  of  various  fineness,  perforated 
sheet-iron  plates,  &c.  &c.  The  bran  is 
brought  by  an  elevator  to  the  top  of  the 
cylinder,  and  passes  through  a  shaken  sieve, 
which  throws  out  the  largo  lumps,  that 
might  clog  the  machine,  down  among  the 
revolving  cylinders.  A  current  of  air  is 
driven  up  from  beneath  into  the  centre  of 
the  cylinder,  inside  the  revolving  part,  and, 
by  the  operation  of  this  current  of  air  and 
the  revolving  of  the  mechanism,  the  bran, 
shorts,  and  two  kinds  of  flour  are  passed  off 
into  separate  receivers.  The  coarser  flour 
is  passed  back  into  the  elevator  to  go  through 
the  machine  again,  and  the  fine  passes  down 
into  the  bolt.  A  hammer  constantly  rap« 
on  the  top  of  the  revolving  sieves  to  keep 
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them  cl«?ar  from  b-^ing  clogged  up.  About 
one-eighth  of  t'ne  mixed  stuff,  as  it  comes 
from  the  bolt  to  the  machine,  is  saved  as 
fine  flour  ;  and  that  in  the  very  best  mills 
three  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  flour 
ground  will  be  saved  ;  more,  of  course,  in 
mills  less  perfectly  built. — Buffalo  Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 

Best  Method  of  Fattemng  Lasibs, — 
Separate  the  lambs  from  their  dams,  and 
keep  them  in  a  clean,  warm,  and  well-venti- 
lated house  ;  quietness  and  darkness  are 
essential  to  quick  fattening,  except  when  the 
dams  are  admitted  lor  suckling,  when  the 
li«yht  must  be  partially  admitted,  which  is 
about  three  times  a  day,  the  ewes  being  left 
with  them  all  night.  Should  the  ewes  not 
liave  a  sufficient  supply  of  milk,  it  must  be 
made  up  by  fresh  cows'  milk.  Some  feeders 
rear  the  lambs  entirely  on  cows'  milk,  given 
fresh  from  the  cow,  antl,  at  the  mid-day 
feeds,  warmed  to  blood  heat.  The  best 
thing  to  litter  them  with  is  clean  wheat 
straw,  some  of  which  should  be  put  in  a 
rack,  with  the  ears  hanging  out,  to  amuse 
them,  and  keep  them  from  sucking  each 
other's  wool,  collections  of  which  in  the 
stomach  destroy  many  lambs  ;  place  some 
dry  chalk,  in  lumps  and  in  powder,  which 
they  may  lick  to  prevent  looseness.  Some 
feeders  add  fre.^h  eggs  and  finely-ground 
oatmeal,  but  tbe  flesh  is  not  thouglit  so  fair 
if  fed  on  anything  but  sheep's  or  cows'  milk. 


How  TO  DESTROY   RaTS  AND  MiCE. Melt 

hogs'  lard  in  a  bottle  plunged  in  water,  heat- 
ed to  about  150  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  ; 
introduce  into  it  half  an  ounce  of  phospho- 
rus for  every  pound  of  lard  ;  then  add  a  pint 
of  proof  spirit  or  whisky  ;  cork  the  bottle 
firmly  after  its  contents  have  been  heated  to 
150  degreps,  taking  it  at  the  same  time  out 
of  the  water,  and  agitate  smartly  till  the 
phosphorus  becomes  uniformly  diffused, 
forming  a  milky-looking  liquid.  This  liquid, 
being  cooled,  will  afford  a  white  compound 
of  phosphorus  and  lard,  from  which  the 
spirit  spontaneously  separates,  and  may  be 
poured  off"  to  be  used  again,  for  none  of  it 
enters  into  the  combination,  but  it  merely 
serves  to  comminute  the  the  phosphorus,  and 
diffuse  it  in  very  fine  particles  through  the 


lard.  This  compound,  on  being  warmed 
very  gently,  may  be  poured  out  into  a  mix- 
ture of  wheat  flour,  and  sugar  incorporated 
therewith,  and  then  flavoured  with  oil  of 
rhodium,  or  not,  at  pleasure.  The  flavour 
may  be  varied  with  oil  of  anniseed,  &c.  This 
dough,  being  made  into  pellets,  is  to  be  laid  in 
rat  holes.  iJy  its  luminousness  in  the  dark,  it 
attracts  their  notice,  and  being  agreeable  to 
their  palates  and  noses,  it  is  readily  eaten, 
and  proves  certainly  fatal.  They  soon  are 
seen  issuing  from  their  lurkiug-places,  to 
seek  for  water  to  quench  their  burning  thirst 
and  bowels,  and  they  commonly  die  near  the 
water.  They  continue  to  eat  it  as  long  as 
it  is  offered  to  them,  without  being  deterred 
by  the  fate  of  their  fellows,  as  is  known  to 
be  the  case  with  arsenical  doses. 


Mode  of  Treating  the  Sti.ng  of  the 
Bee. — As  a  sting  may,  perhaps,  at  one  time 
or  other,  be  receiveil,  I  will  suhjoin  Mr.  Payne's 
remedy,  in  his  own  words — one  which  I  have 
tried  with  complete  success  : — 1  pull  out  the 
sting  as  soon  as  possihle,  and  take  a  piece  of 
iron  and  heat  it,  or,  for  want  of  that,  a  live  coal 
(if  of  wood  the  better,  because  it  lasts  longer), 
and  hold  it  as  near  to  the  place  as  I  can  pos- 
sibly endure  it  for  five  minutes.  If,  from  this 
application,  a  sensation  of  heat  should  be  occa- 
sioned, a  little  oil  of  turpeniine,  or  Goulard 
cerate  must  be  applied.  But  another  certain 
and  more  simple  remedy  con^ists  in  the  imme- 
diate application  oi  liquor  potasses  to  the  spot, 
to  neutralise  the  acid  of  the  sling.  It  should 
be  used  in  small  quantity,  on  the  point  of  a 
needle  or  fine-nibbed  pen,  introduced  imo  the 
wound.  In  the  absence  of  ihis,  pure  liquid 
nmmonin  is  said,  on  good  authority,  to  succeed, 
if  projicrly  applied.  Keep  it  in  a  close-stopped, 
small- necked  bottle,  which  should  be  turned 
bottom  upwards,  and  held  very  tight  over  the 
part.  But  any  remedy  to  lie  effectual  must  be 
speedily  resorted  to ;  and  particularly  in  the 
summer,  for  then  the  poison  is  much  more 
active  than  in  cold  weather. —  Taylor''s  Bee- 
Keeper''s  Manual. 


To  coRRKCT  Acidity  in  Bi  i:r  or  Cidkr. 
— Take  41b3.  of  calcined  chalk,  and  put  it 
into  a  100  gallon  cask;  in  a  week  the  liquor 
will  have  become  mild  and  plcasuut. 
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Amount  of  Mineral  IMattkr  assimi- 
lated uy  VARIOUS  Cuors. — It  is  found,  on 
unalysis,  that  an  acre  of  wheat,  being  an 
average  crop,  carries  oif  with  it  no  less  than 
210  lbt>  of  inorganic  elements,  viz: — 30  lbs 
in  the  grain,  and  180  lbs  in  the  straw — a 
striking  [)roof  of  the  importance  of  consum- 
ing the  straw  upon  the  land.  Bailey  takes 
off  213  lbs — 53  in  the  grain,  and  160  in  the 
straw.  Oats  takes  326  lbs — 32  in  the  grain, 
30  in  the  husks,  54  in  the  chaff,  and  200  in 
the  straw. 


Health. — a  few  words  of  common  sense. — 
Take,  for  example  a  young  girl,  bred  delicately 
in  town,  shut  up  in  a  nursery  in  her  childhood 
— in  a  boarding-school  through  her  youth — 
never  accustomed  to  either  air  or  exercise,  two 
thincs  that  the  law  of  God  makes  essential  to 
health.  She  marries;  her  strength  is  inade- 
quate to  the  demands  upon  it.  Her  beauty 
fades  early.  She  languishes  through  the  hard 
offices  ol  giving  birth  to  children,  suckling,  and 
watching  over  them,  and  dies  early ;  and  her 
acquaintances  lamentingly  exclaim,  "  What  a 
strange  Providence  that  a  mother  should  be 
taken  in  the  midst  of  life  from  her  children !" 
Was  it  Providence  ?  No.  Providence  has  as- 
signed her  three  score  years  and  ten — a  term 
long  enough  to  rear  her  children,  and  see  her 
children's  children;  but  she  did  not  obey  the 
laws  on  which  life  depends,  and,  of  course,  she 
lost  it.  A  father,  too,  is  cut  off  in  the  midst  of 
his  days.  He  is  a  useful  and  distinguished 
citizen,  and  emident  in  his  profession.  A  gen- 
eral buzz  rizes  on  every  side  of  "  What  a 
striking  Providence  !"  This  man  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  studying  half  the  night,  of  passing 
his  days  in  his  office  and  in  the  courts,  of  eat- 
ing luxurious  dinners,  and  drinking  various 
wines.  He  has  every  day  violated  the  laws  on 
which  health  depends.  Did  Providence  cut  him 
off?  The  evil  rarely  ends  here.  The  diseases 
of  the  father  are  often  transmitted ;  and  a  feeble 
mother  rarely  leaves  behind  her  vigorous 
children.  It  has  been  customary,  in  some 
cities,  for  young  ladies  to  walk  in  thin  shoes 
and  delicate  stockings  in  mid-winter.  A  healthy 
blooming  young  girl,  thus  dressed  in  violation 
of  Heaven's  laws,  pays  the  penalty;  a  checked 
circulation,  cold,  fever,  and  death.  "What  a 
sad  Providence  !"  exclaim  her  friends.  Was 
it  Providence,  or  her  own  folly  ?  A  beautiful 
young  bride  goes,  night  after  night,  to  parties 
made  in  honour  of  her  marriage.  She  has  a 
slightly  sore  throat,  perhaps,  and  the  weather 
is  mclemeut ;  but  she  must  wear  her  neck  and 
arms  bare,  for  who  ever  saw  a  bride  with  a 
close  evening  dress?     She  is  seized  with  in- 


flammation of  the  lungs,  and  dies  before  her 
bridal  days  are  over.  "  What  a  Providence  !'* 
exclaims  the  vrorld,  "  cut  off  in  the  midst  of 
happiness  and  hope!"  Alas!  did  she  not  cut 
the  thread  of  life  herself?"  A  girl  in  the  coun- 
try, exposed  to  our  changeful  climate,  gets  a 
new  bonnet,  instead  of  getting  a  flannel  gar- 
ment. A  rheumatism  isthe  consequence.  Should 
the  irirl  sit  down  tranquilly  with  the  idea  that 
Providence  has  sent  the  rheumatism  upon  her, 
or  should  she  charge  it  on  her  vanity,  and  avoid 
the  folly  in  future  ?  Look,  my  friends,  at 
the  mass  of  diseases  that  are  incurred  by  in- 
temperance in  eating  or  diinking,  or  in  study, 
or  in  business ;  by  neglect  of  exercise,  clean- 
liness, pure  air;  by  indiscreet  dressing,  tight 
lacing,  &c. ;  and  all  is  quietly  imputed  to  Pro- 
vidence. Is  there  not  impiety,  as  well  as  igno- 
rance, in  this  ?  Were  the  physical  laws  strictly 
observed  from  generation  to  generation,  there 
would  be  an  end  to  the  frightful  diseases  that 
cut  short  life,  and  of  long  maladies  that  make 
life  a  torment  or  a  trial.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
those  who  best  understand  the  physical  system, 
that  this  wonderful  machine,  the  body,  this 
"  goodly  temple,"  would  gradually  decay,  and 
men  would  die,  as  a  few  now  do  die,  as  if  fall- 
ing to  sleep. — Mrs.  Sedgwick. 


We  extract  the  following  from  the  second 
edition  of  Stephen's  Book  of  the  Farm,  who,  in 
turn,  quotes  from  Mr.  M'Turk,  of  Hastings- 
hall,  Dumfriesshire :—"  When  intended  for 
bratting  hoggs,  the  cloth  should  be  three-quar- 
ters wide,  and  two  feet  will  be  sufficient  to 
cover  one  black-faced  hogg.  When  intended 
for  old  sheep  of  the  best  description,  the  brats 
may  be  made  larger  by  applyinir  the  cloth  the 
long  way,  and  we  have  then  27  inches  in  width 
to  cover  the  back  and  sides  instead  of  24,  and 
it  can  be  cut  off  as  long  as  the  large^t  sheep 
requires.  The  brat  should  come  so  far  down 
the  sides  as  to  cover  the  widest  part  of  the  ribs 
and  all  the  back,  from  the  tail  to  the  back  of 
the  neck.  Instead  of  filtin"  the  cloth  to  every 
sheep,  the  best  plan  is  to  select  a  sheep  of  the 
average  size  of  the  class,  and  measure  and  cut 
the  quantity  of  cloth  required.  When  the  cloth 
has  been  applied  to  the  animal,  and  its  proper 
dimensions  ascertained,  the  parts  should  then 
be  marked  to  which  the  diffi-rent  straps  and 
strings  are  to  be  sewed,  to  hold  it  in  its  proper 
place.  A  strap  is  fixed  to  one  of  the  front 
cornerc,  in  a  direction  to  pass  beneath  the  throat, 
and  be  sowed  to  the  other  corner ;  and  other 
straps  are  intended  to  pass  under  the  beJIy, 
These  straps  are  only  sowed  at  first  at  one  end, 
and  the  other  end  is  sowed  after  the  brat  is 
fitted  on,  so  as  to  keep  it  tight  in  its  place.  The 
straps  should  be  of  a  soft  mateaal,  that  they 
may  not  chafe  or  injure  the   skin    when  the 
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isheep  is  moving  about.     When  made,  ths  brats 
are  dipped  in  coal  tar,  the  belter  to  resist  the 
wet  and  rotting,  and  if  taken  care  of  will  last, 
ihua  prepared,  for  five  seasons.     They  ought  to 
be  made  early  in  summer,  to  have  time  to  be 
dried  before  November,  when  they  are  used. 
They  remain  on  the  sheep,  but  not  longer  than 
the  beginning  or  middle  of  April,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  weather,  and   the  condition  of 
the  flock.     A  person  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
the  needle,  can  make  a  brat  in  five  minutes, 
and   fit   it  on  in  less  than  other  five."     Mr. 
Stephens  suggests  the  propriety  of  rendering 
the  woollen  cloth  waterproof,  and  making  the 
the  strings  of  vulcanized  Indian-rubber,  which 
by  yielding  to  !he  motions  of  the  animal,  will 
keep  the  brat  always  secure,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  will  not  chafe  or  injure  its  skin.     Tar  and 
soap,  or  linseed  oil  and  soap  boiled,  will  suit 
for  calico,  and  render  it  impervious  for  a  time. 
These  materials  are  to  be  had  in  all  wholesale 
or  retail  druggists,  and  general  country  shops  ; 
but  we  may  remark  here  that  the  cloth  should 
be  prepared  during  the  summer,  as  the  prepara- 
tion takes  a  long  time  to  dry. 


rcquc^stcd  Bcgp's  best  Lochnagar,  which  imme- 
diately ran  forth,  and  her  Majesty  and  the  Prince 
tasting  It,  acknowledged  its  puritv;  and  the  Wi- 
zard  gave  the  bottle  to  the  Prince,  and  asked  him 
tolookifitvras  empty;  it  was  Mr.  Anderson 
brought  some  water,  and  in  the  Prince's  hand, 
hiled  It,  ordered  glasses,  and  asked  the  Prince 
what  wme  he  preferred.  Port  was  selected.  The 
Pnnce  poured  port,  and  then  sherry,  then  milk, 
then  champagne,  then  broke  the  bottle,  and  in  it 
was  discovered  a  beautiful  turtle  dove. 


The  Bottle  Thick  Performed  beforb  the 
Qdeen. — On  Monday  (Prince  Albert's  birthday), 
during  the  festivities  at  Balmoral,  the  Wizard  of 
the  North  (Professor  Andtrson)  was  present,  and 
WHS  asked  if  he  would  perform  the  feat  they  had 
heard  so  much  of  his  having  done  so  successfully 
— "The  Inexhaustible  Bottle."  On  receiving  the 
royal   command  to  perform  it,  he   called   for  a 
champagne  bottle,  and  handed  a  large  number  of 
glasses  round,  and  asked  Lord  Portman  what  he 
would    drink.     His   lordship  replied  "  Whisky." 
Whisky  was  poured  out.     Mr.    Prison  preferred 
brandy,  which  he  got.     Several  demanded  wine, 
which  passed  freely  ;  and  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the   royal   distillery,    Mr.  Begg,  thinking  to 
baffle  the  Professor,  asked  him  if  he  could  give 
him  a  glass  of  his  best  Lochnagar  whisky.     No 
hooner  said  than  done  ;  and  the  Lochnajar  whis- 
ky became  in  great  demand.     A  large  number  of 
additional  glasses   were   distributed,   and   some 
called   for   Irish   whi-iky,   numbers   brandy — the 
Highlanders  patronised  Mr.  Begg;  when   Lord 
.J.  Russell,  perhaps  like  Mr.  Begg,  wishing  to  try 
the  Wizard's  skill,  asked  for  a  glass  of  rum,  which 
was  immediately  supphc  d,  and  his  lordship  pro- 
nounced it  excellent.     The  London  portion  of  the 
domestics  and  pdlice  called  for  gin,  which  was 
freely  ponred  out  of  this  extraordinary  bottle; 
and  the  Wizard  was  returning  to  his  state,  when 

his  Royal  Highnesp,  anxious  to  test  the  bottle 

presuming,  as  he  was  returning,  that  it  was  ex- 
hausted— asked  if  more  couhl  be  poured  out. 
Glasses  were  brought  for  her  Majesty  and  Prince 
Albert,  and  on  being  asked  what  they  preferred, 


Norwegian  Winter  Travelling  Dress.— As 
there  had  been  much  frost,  during  the  night,  we 
were,  on    the   following  moring,  advised  not  to 
contmue  our  travel  in  a  cabriolet,  but  in  sledges. 
VVe  were  assured  that  there  had  been  sufficient 
snow    and  frost  on  the  table-land  to  admit  of 
this  manner  of  travelHng  safely,  which  was  much 
better  adapted  for  the  road  than  wheeled  vehicles. 
The  frost  had  continued  for  several  days,  and  the 
ice  on  the  lakes  and  water-courses  was"^  s.iid  to  be 
strong  enough  to  bear  the   horses   and   sledge. 
Having  consented  to  this  change,  an  addition  to 
our  clothing  was  next  proposed  ;  our  dress  being 
observed  not  to  be  of  such  a  description  as   to 
protect  us  sufficiently  against  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  which,  at    this    season,  prevails  on  the 
table-land.     Our  experience   of  yesterday    gavi> 
weight  to  the  arguments  of  our  landlord,  but  the 
equipment  proposed  appeared  to   us  at   first   so 
strange,  that   it  was  only  after  some  hesitation 
that  we  were  induced  to  adopt   it.— We  had  to 
put  over  our  boots  another  pair  made  of  sheep- 
skin, and  over  our  heads  a  large  cap  made  of  the 
same  material ;  the  latter  was  provided  with  two 
lappets,  of  which  one  was  tied  under  the  chin, 
and  the  other  under  the  nose,  and  extended  over 
our  foreheads  to  the  eye-brows,  so  that  nothing 
was  uncovered  except  the  eyes  themselves.     Our 
hands  were  not  forgotten.     We   were  obliged  to 
put  on  a  pair  of  gloves  of  immense   size.     They 
were  also  made  of  sheepskin,  and  so  large  that 
they  reached  over  the  elbows  nearly  to  the  shoul- 
ders,  and  they  were  tied  together  by  a  thong  on 
our  backs.     Having  in  this  way  secured  the  ex- 
tremities from  the  effects  of  the  cold,  the  whole 
equipment  was  completed  by  a  large  wolfskin  tied 
round  our   bodies. — When   we   were    thus  fullv 
arrayed,  we  could  not  help  laughing  at  each  other, 
for  we  appeared  to  have  entirely  lost  the  shape  of 
human  beings.     We  certaiidy  much  more  resem- 
bled the  Esquimaux,  in    the   full    Winter   dress, 
than  any  person  living  on  our  happy   island.— 
VVtttich's  Vint  to  the  Western   Coast  of  NortDoy. 


The  communication  of  "  A    New    Sub- 
scriber" in  our  next. 
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M  OF  THE  BAND  THAT  TILL  THE  LAND. 

BY   JAS1E3   8TARKEY. 

I'm  of  the  band  that  till  the  land. 

And  draw  fn.m  the  earth  her  stort-; 
Kijiht  hiippy  indeed's  the  life  we  lead, 

While  our  days  are  passing  o'er. 
Many  there  are,  in  riches  far 

Surpassing  the  farmer's  purse, 
While  other  pursuits  may  yield  more  fruits, 

Yet  often  bring  forth  much  worse. 

We  envy  not  the  statesman's  lot. 

Still  clamouring  for  his  class; 
Nor  his  that  fights  for  glory's  rights, 

At  some  redoubted  Pass. 
No  risks  have  we  on  boisterous  sea, 

Nor  fears  lest  tempests  whelm 
All  we  possess,  without  redress, 

While  labouring  at  the  helm. 

The  fruitful  field  its  bounties  yield 

A  rich  reward  for  toil; 
Be  ours  the  trade  to  ply  the  spade, 

And  deeply  plough  the  soil. 
We  walk  abroad  o'er  carpet  sod, 

And  (liiwnts  kiss  our  foet. 
Whose  odours  rise  to  scent  the  skies — 

A  tribute  pure  and  meet. 

To  all  we  give  the  means  to  live. 

As  brother  shares  with  brother. 
And  thus  fulfil  the  holy  will 

That  bids  us  "  love  each  other," 
Oh!  life  secure  from  guile,  and  pure! 

To  tliec  my  soul  clings  ever. 
With  all  its  might,  in  fond  delight. 

To  change  from  thee,  no,  never. 


CANADIAN  GLASS  MANUFACTORY, 

NEAR  SNVDER's  landing,  VAUDREUIL, 

Erected  and  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Boden 
£f  Le  Bert. 

^I'THE  Proprietors  of  this  establishment  are  pre- 
L  pared  to  Manufacture  LOOKING  GLASS 
PLATIC  and  WINDOW  GLASS,  of  every  size, 
coloured  and  fancy,  according  to  patterns  or  orders. 
Shades  fur  Oil  and  Gas  Lamps,  plain,  tinted,  or 
coloured,  in  the  richest  hues — Coloured  Glass  of  any 
pattern  fur  Chunhes,  similar  to  those  of  European 
Churches;  also,  fur  Cottages,  Gardens,  Houses,  and 
Steamers — Bottles  and  Vials  for  Druggists  made  to 
order. 

— ALSO, — 

SODA.  GINGER,  and  ROOT  BEER  BOTTLES, 
with  or  without  the  maker's  name. 
— AND, — 

MILK  PANS,  of  suiuble  sizes. 

All  thpsc  articles  shall  be  of  the  very  best  qnalit}', 
and  disposcil  of  on  reasonable  terras;  and  the  Pro- 
prietors solicit  a  share  of  Public  patronage,  and  the 
examination  of  their  Manufactures. 

For  ord<-rs  or  further  pi-riiculurs  enquire  of  the 
Proprietor,  at  the  I'eoplc's  Hotel,  No.  205  and  207 
Notre  Dame  Street,  Montreal. 

Vaudreuil,  January,  1850. 


FARMING  IMPLEMENTS. 

WE,  the  undersigned,  certify  that  wc  have  care- 
fully inspected  a  variety  of  Farming  Imple- 
ments manufactured  by  Mr.  A.  Fleck  of  St.  Peter 
Street,  and  we  feel  great  pleasure  in  recording  our 
unqualified  opinion  that  they  are  very  much 
superior  to  any  article  of  the  kind  which  wc  have 
seen  manufactured  in  the  country,  and  equal  to 
any  imported. 

And  we  would  particularly  recommend  to  the 
notice  of  Agricultitrists  throughout  the  Province 
his  Subsoil  Grubber,  which  he  has  improved  upon 
from  one  which  took  a  premium  of  £10  from  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  This  implement 
seems  well  adapted  to  improve  and  facilitate  the 
labours  of  the  Farmer,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
it  will  soon  be  extensively  used  in  improved  culti- 
vation. His  Scotch  and  Drill  Ploughs  are  also 
very  superior,  and  well  worthy  of  the  inspection 
of  every  one  desirous  of  possessing  a  valuable 
article. 

M.  J.  Hays,  Cote  St.  Antoine, 

President  M.  C.  Agricultural  Society. 

P.  P.  Lachapelle,  Sault  au  llecollet. 

VVm.  Evans,  Sec.  L.  C.  Ag.  Society. 

James  Somerviixe,  Lachine. 

Edward  Quinn,  Long  Point. 

T.  E.  Campbell,  Major,  Civil  Secretary. 

Hugh  Hrodie,  Cote  St.  Pierre. 

P.  F.  Masson,  VaudreuiL 

James  Allan,  Pointe  aux  Trembles. 

George  Cross,  Durham. 


AUCTION  SALE  OF  FRUIT  TREES,  &c. 

'  I  ^HE  undersigned  is  authorised  by  thu  Proprietor 
1  of  RosEBANK  Ndrsery  to  State,  that,  as  early 
after  the  opening  of  the  navigation  in  spring  as  pos- 
sible, there  will  be  a  Sale  by  Auction,  in  this  City, 
(similar  to  that  which  took  place  this  fall)  of 
Apple  Trees,a  fine  assortment  of  suitable  named  sorts. 
Pour       do  do  do  do 

Plum      do  do  do  do 

Cherry   do  do  do  do 

TOGETHER   WITH 

Raspberry  Bushes,  Strawberry  Fhints  of  fine  named 
Mrts,  Hoses,  and  various  Ornumental  Trees  and 
Shrubs. 

The  healthy  condition  of  these  Trees  and  Plants, 
and  the  accuracy  of  their  names,  may  be  depended 
upon,  and  the  sale  will  take  place  in  good  time  for 
subsequent  spring  planting,  which  is  the  safest,  at 
any  rate,  in  all  northern  climates. 

JOHN  nOUGALL, 
Montreal  Witness  Offiec,... 
Atreiit  for  Kosebaiik  Nursery. 
Montreal,  November  30.  1849. 

KEAFlNG~MACHrNES:^ 

iniE  Subscriber  has  on  h:ind  three  REAPING 
MACIHNKS  of  the  latest  and  most  improved 
constiuotion,  capable  of  cutiiug  twenty  two  acres  per 
day.  Being  manufactured  by  him;  elf.  he  is  prepared 
to  warrant  Loth  material  and  workmanship  as  of  the 
best  order.     Prick — moderatk. 

.MAT'PHKW  MOODY,  MaHufacturer. 
Terrebonne,.  July.  1848. 
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FLOWERS  AND  FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

FOU  SALE  at  Rosebank  Nurskry,  near  Am- 
horstburgh,  Flowers  and  Flowering  Shrubs,  con- 
sistinjj;  of  the  largest  collection  of  choice  named  Tu- 
lips, on  this  Continent,  at  very  reduced  rates.  A- 
very  fine  collection  of  Double  and  Single  named 
Hyacinths,  of  all  colours  and  shades.  A  large  assort- 
ment of  choice  new  Dahlias,  Koses,  comprising  many 
of  the  finest  varieties  of  Hardy  June,  Moss  Bourbon, 
Perpetual,  Hybrid,  Noisutte,  Bouxsalt,  Bengal,  and 
Tea  Roses,  &c.,  &c.,  at  very  low  prices.  Poenias — 
Tree  and  Herbaceous,  as  well  us  nearly  all  the  choi- 
cest flowering  shrubs,  and  Perennial  Flowers,  Bidbus 
and  Herbaceous,  can  be  sujiplied.  B"lower  seeds,  of 
the  best  kind,  for  sale.  Orders  by  mail,  or  left  at 
the  Witness  Office,  Montreal,  will  be  carefully  at- 
tended to,  and  forwarded  with  despatch. 

JAMES  DOUGALL. 
November  30,  1849. 


ROSEBANK  NUSERIES. 

NEAR   AMllERSTBURGII,  CANADA   WEST, 

THE  PiioPRiEToK  has  for  Sale,  a  most  extensive 
assortment  of  FRUIT  TREES,  comprising  all 
the  desirable  and  leading  varieties,  and  including  all 
the  kinds  recommended  as  first-rate  at  the  Pomologi- 
cal  Conventions  at  Buffalo  and  New  York,  last  Fall, 
Apples  a  Is.  3d.  each,  or  $15  to  $20  per  100 ; 
and  by  the  1000  at  very  reduced  rates. 
Peai's  on  Quince  and  free 

Stocks c2s6d.  ea.,  or$40per  100 

Peaches,  an  unrivalled 

assortment a  Is  3d  ea.,  or  $20  do 

Plums,  74  varieties,  a  2s  6d  ea.,  or  $40  do 

Cherries a  2s  6d  ea.,  or  $40  do 

Nectcrines a  Is  lOjd  each 

Apricots  on  Plum  and  Apricot 

Stocks 2s  6d  each. 

Quinces, Is  3d  to  1  s  lO^d  each. 

Foreign  Grapes, 2s  6d  ea  ,  22s.6d  perdoz 

Native         do,      Is   lO^d  ea.,  15s  do 

Gooseberries, Is  each,  lOs  do 

ufsCrran  and  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Ahudnos 
Chcsnuts,  Filberts,  Mulberries,  &o.,  of  all  the  best 
kinds,  and  at  very  reduced  rates 

Specimen  Trees  of  every  variety  cultivated  have 
been  planted  out,  which  arc  mostly  in  a  bearing  state, 
and  from  which  the  scions  have  been  cut,  offering  a 
guarantee  for  the  accuracy  of  the  kinds,  which  few 
nurseries  possess  ;  in  evidence  of  which  the  Proprier 
tor  received  ihe  first  preniura  for  Foreign  Fruits  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair  at  Buffalo,  as  also  nearly 
all  the  first  premiums  at  the  Detroit  Horticultural 
Society's  Exhibition,  during  the  season. 

Persons  unacquainted  with  fruits  would  be  better 
supplied,  both  as  regards  sizp  of  trees  and  quality  of 
fruits,  hy  leaving  the  seK-ction  of  varieties  to  the 
Subscriber,  merely  mentioning  the  number  of  Sum- 
mer, Autumn,  and  Winter  varieties  required,  and  any 
other  instructions  they  may  think  requisite  as  to  sise 
of  fruit,  &c. 

The  Trees  will  be  carefully  packed,  so  as  to 
carry  any  distance  with  perfect  safety,  a  small  extra 
charge  made  for  packing.  Orders  should  be  sent  by 
1st  .NIarch,  so  as  to  ensure  a  good  selection  being  got, 
and  also  that  they  may  be  forwarded  by  the  firstcan- 
Teyance. 


The  Propeller  Eari.  Cathcart  plies  ngularly 
between  Amherstburgh  and  Montreal,  touching  at 
the  intermediate  ports. 

Trees,  when  taken  up  early,  can  be  safely  planted 
any  time  in  April  or  May. 

Orders  may  be  left  at  the  Witness  Office,  Montreal 

JAMES  DOUGALL,  Proprietor. 
Rosebank  Nurseries,  near  Amherstburgh, 
20th   November,  1849. 


NEW  SEED  STORE. 

THE  Subscriber  begs  to  acquaint  his  Friends  and 
Customers  that  he  has,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Lower  Canada  Agricultural  Society, 

OPENED  HIS  SEED  STORE, 
At  No.  25,  Notre  Dame  Street,  Opposite  the  City  Hall, 
Where  he  will  keep  an  extensive  assortment  of 
AGRICULTURAL  and  GARDEN  SEEDS  and 
PLANTS  of  the  best  quality,  which  he  will  dispose 
of  on  as  favourable  terms  as  any  person  in  the  Trade. 
From  his  obtaining  a  large  portion  of  his  Seeds  from 
Lawson  &  Sons,  of  Edinburgh,  who  are  Seedsmen  to 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotlamd, 
he  expects  to  be  able  to  give  general  satisfaction  to 
his  Patrons  and  Customers.  He  has  also  made 
arrangements  for  the  exhibition  of  samples  of  Grain, 
&C.,  for  Members  of  the  Society,  on  much  the  same 
principle  as  the  Corn  Exchanges  in  the  British  Isles. 
He  has  a  large  variety  of  Cabbage  Plants,  raised 
from  French  seed,  which  he  will  dispose  of  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  at  one  fourth  less  than  to  other 
customers. 

GEORGE  SHEPHEHI). 
Montreal,  April,  1849. 


Agents  for  the  Agricultural  JournaL 

Mr.  J.  B.  Bourque St.  Damas. 

Dr,  Conoquy St.  Ccsaire. 

Dr.  De  la  Bruere St.  Hyacinthe. 

Mr.  Cadeaux St.  Simon. 

Mr.  T.  Dwyer ^ St.  Pauls,  Abbotsford. 

Mr.  Gendreau,  J.P. St.  Pie. 

Mr.  Blanchet .....La  Presentation. 

Paul  Bertrand,  Esq.,  N,P St.  Matthias. 

Charles  Schaffer,  Esq.,  N.  P...Charobly. 

M.  Cordillier,  Esq St  Ililaire. 

Thos.  Cary,  Esq., (Mercury). ..Quebec, 

Dr.  Sraallwood St.  Martin,  Isle  Je.«u^ 

Robt.  Ritchie,  Esq.... Bytown. 

Major  Barron Lachute. 

The  Editor  of  the  Star Wwdstock,  C.  W. 

L.  Guillet,  Esq Three  River* 

D.  Dube Isle  Veite. 

Azarie  Archambault,  N.  P Vurennes. 

Hon.  F.  A.  Malhiot Vercheres. 

J.  B.  E.  Durocher,  Esq., St.  Charles,  Chambly. 

A.  C.  Cartier,  N.  P St.  Antoine. 

Andre  Vendendaique Belcril. 

John  M'Larren,  Esq., Murray  Bay,  Sag. 

All  communications  connected  with  this  Journal, 
to  be  addressed,  post  paid,  to  the  Secretary  of  th« 
Society — William  Evans,  Montreal. 
Annual  Subscription  for  the  Journal,  five  shillings. 

Montreal  : — Printed  by  Lovkll  &  Gibson,  Saint 
Nicholas  Street. 
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The  Lower  Canada  Agricultural  Society, 
although  they  have  not  had  a  Cattle  Show,  or 
other  Exhibition,  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
having  effected  much  good  by  the  circulation 
of  their  Journal  to  all  parts  of  Lovv^er  Canada. 
There  is  unquestionable  proof  of  the  fact,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Society,  that  the  Journal  has 
created  a  considerable  interest  in  most  sections 
of  the  country,  for  the  improvement  of  a2;ricul- 
ture,  and  this  interest  could  scarcely  have  been 
created  by  any  other  means.  They  have,  fn 
the  next  place,  through  their  seed^'man,  Mr. 
George  Shepherd,  had  a  large  quantity  of  agri- 
cultural seeds  of  the  best  quality,  imported, 
and  sold  at  first  cost  prices,  as  the  Provincial 
duiies  were  not  charged  upon  them.  These 
seeds  consisted  of  seven  thousand  pounds 
weight  of  clover,  from  England,  France  and 
Holland,  white  clover,  mangel  wurtzel,  Swedish 
and  other  turnip  seeds,  carrots,  parsnips,  cab- 
b.ige!«,  &c.  These  seeds  have  been  disposed 
of  to  members  of  the  Lower  Canada  Agricul- 
tural Society,  to  County  Societies,  and  to 
farmers  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  who,  we 
believe,  are  well  pleased  with  the  results 
obtained  from  the  seeds  sown.  The  great 
advantage  of  European  clover-seeds  is,  that  it 
<!oes  not  come  to  maturity  so  enrly  as  the 
American  clover-seed,  and  will  not  be  fit  to 
cut  before  the  timothy  is  fit  for  the  scythe. 
We  have  constantly  seen  the  clover  grown 
from  American  or  Canadian  seed,  ripen  much 
in  advance  of  the  timothy,  particularly  in  light, 
dry  soils,  and  dry  seasons.  This  is  a  con- 
siderable loss,  as  the  clover  loses  eome  of  its 
best  qualities  when  the  flowers  and  leaves  drop 


off  before  they  can  be  taken  to  the  bam.  The 
Feltercarn  vaiiety  of  Swedish  turnips  are  con- 
sidered a  very  superior  variety,  and  the  seed 
cost  nearly  double  the  price' of  any  other  purple 
top  Swedish  turnip-seed.  Of  this  seed  a  con- 
siderable quantity  was  imported  and  sold,  and 
has  given  full  satisfaction,  we  are  told,  to  those 
who  purchased  it.  For  the  present  year,  a 
part  of  the  supply  of  seeds  has  already  arrived 
at  New  York,  and  will  be  in  Montreal  as  soon 
as  the  navigation  opens  in  spring.  John  Dodds, 
Esq.,  of  Petite  C6te,  has  ordered  a  large  quan- 
tity of  the  Feltercarn  and  Skirving's  purple 
top  Swedish  turnip-seeds  from  one  of  the  first 
growers  in  Scotland,  for  the  seedsman  of  the 
Society.  Seven  thousand  pounds  of  red  clover, 
and  one  thousand  pounds  of  white  clover,  have 
aIi«o  been  or  !ered  from  the  long  establislied 
house  of  Van  Eaden  &  Co.,  Haarlem,  Hol- 
land, which  will  be  for  sale  at  reduced  prices, 
as  last  year.  It  would  be  very  desirable  that 
farmers  who  purchased  any  of  the  clover-seeds 
sold  by  the  seedsman  of  the  Society,  last  year, 
should  acquaint  us  with  the  result,  and  their 
opinions  of  the  clovers.  We  have  further  to 
state,  that  in  any  parish  where  there  are  twenty- 
five  subscribers  to  the  Agricultural  Journal,  or  a« 
members  of  the  Lower  Canada  Agricultural 
Society,  twenty  packages  of  garden  seeds,  suf- 
ficient to  sow  half  an  acre,  shall  be  placed  at 
the  dispDsal  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  for 
distribution  to  the  most  indigent  of  the  parish- 
ioners, whose  circumstances  miglu  preclude 
the  possibility  of  their  purchasing  those  seeds 
for  themselves.  The  seed  to  consist  of  French 
early  cabbage,  do.  late  Quintal    do.,   choal 
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rabbi,  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  purple  top  turnip, 
beet-root,  carrot,  parsnip,  onion,  and  lettuces. 
These  seeds  to  be  given  to  the  paririhes  en- 
titled to  them,  on  application  by  (he  clergyman 
to  the  seedsman  of  the  Society,  and  we  shall 
give  the  names  of  the  several  parishes  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Journal.  If  the  parishes 
obtaining  these  seeds  were  to  offer  a  few  small 
premiums  to  those  poor  persons  who  might 
receive  them,  for  the  best  produce  raised  from 
the  seed,  we  think  it  would  have  a  veiy  bene- 
ficial effect,  and  encourage  industry  amongst  the 
poorest  classes,  and  w  here  it  is  most  required. 
If  the  successful  competitors'  names  should  be 
reported  to  us,  we  shall  give  them  in  the  Jour- 
nal. With  such  a  favourable  climate  and  soil 
as  we  have  for  gardening,  a  family  might,  by 
industry,  raise  a  quantity  of  vegetables  in  even 
a  small  garden,  that  would  greatly  assist  them, 
and  the  necessary  work  need  not  interfere 
much  with  their  occupations.  Manure  might 
also  be  found  very  readily,  by  making  a  com- 
post of  all  the  wastes  of  the  house  and  famil)', 
ashes,  &c.,  mixed  up  with  road  scrapings  and 
other  waste  earth.  Liquid  manure  applied 
during  the  summer  would  also  have  an  excel- 
lent effect,  and  could  be  easily  collected.  We 
strongly  recommend  this  matter  to  consideration. 
The  cause  of  offering  the  distribution  of  these 
see'is  gratuitously  to  parishes,  where  there  are 
rtwenty-five  subscribers  to  the  Society  or  their 
Journal,  is,  that  in  such  parishes  there  is  an  evi- 
dent interest  felt  in  the  object  which  the  Society 
are  so  anxious  to  promote,  namely,  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture  in  Lower  Canada. 


We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  William  Boa  fur  his 
communication  over  his  own  signature  respect- 
ing his  system  of  farming.  We  know  Mr.  Bow 
to  be  an  excellent  practical  farmer,  and  have 
seen  his  farm  constantly  from  his  first  purchase 
of  it.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  him 
whenever  he  is  disposed  to  write  upon  subjects 
connected  with  agriculture.  He  has,  we  con- 
■ceive,  much  to  his  credit,  come  boldly  forward 


to  assist  us  to  make  this  Journal  useful.  There 
are  many  other  farmers  might  follow  this  good 
example,  if  they  were  so  disposed,  but  ihey  do 
not  appear  inclined  to  inform  others  of  the 
good  systems  they  practice,  or  the  results  of  any 
particular  cultivation  or  management  they  may 
have  adopted  in  their  practice.  Others  may 
be  able  to  account  for  this,  but  we  cannot. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Agricultural  Journal. 
Virtue  Roadhead,  January  22nd,  1850. 

Sir, — I  have  been  a  practical  farmer  in 
Lower  Canada  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ;  T  am  sorry  to  observe  that  although  this  is 
certainly  an  age  of  improvement,  the  Agri- 
culture of  this  Province,  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  has  not  advanced,  but  rather  gone  back- 
wards ;  at  least  in  that  part  of  the  country  I  am 
acquainted  with,  and  in  my  own  locality,  which, 
as  regards  situation  and  soil,  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  in  the  province,  except  the  immediate  pre- 
cincts of  a  city,  where  manure  can  be  had.  Thir- 
ty years  ago  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the 
farmers  were  better,  though  farms  produced 
more  grain  and  kept  more  cattle  than  they  have 
at  present,  except  those  farms  that  have  come 
into  the  hands  of  British  farmers,  and  perhaps 
some  of  their  immediate  neighbours.  The 
French  Canadian  farmers  at  one  time  almost 
universally  followed  the  sara^  routine  ;  this  was 
alternate  grain  and  pasture.  The  ravages  of  the 
wheat  fly  and  the  introduction  of  distilleries 
amongst  us,  had  the  effect  of  making|them  give  up 
their  old  plan,  and  few  of  them  have  as  yet  found 
out  or  adopted  any  better  plan,  but  have  gone 
from  bad  to  worse ;  the  want  of  wheat  for  several 
years,  and  the  high  prices  given  by  the  distillers 
for  other  grain,  induced  them  to  put  away  most 
of  their  horned  cattle,  and  plough  with  horses,  that 
they  might  put  more  of  their  land  under  crops 
every  year,  thinking  that  by  encouraging  the 
manufacture  of  intoxicating  drinks,  they  were 
filling  their  pockets  by  selling  everything  from 
the  farm  that  it  produced.  Now,  after  many 
years  trial,  the  balance  side  of  the  sheet  turns 
out  entirely  in  favour  of  the  distillers.  It  was  of 
no  consequence  to  them,  what  price  they  paid  for 
grain,  as  long  as  the  country  took  the  whiskey  at 
the  distiller's  own  price,  whereas  the  fanner,  in 
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>\ving  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  his  farm 
very  year,  has  been  carrying  on  a  continual 
scourging  of  its  soil,  as  there  is  no  root  or  green 
crops,  raised  for  the  purpose  of  feeding,  and  the 
straw,  as  well  as  grain,  in  many  instances,  is  sold; 
there  is  very  little  manure  made  on  the  farms — 
the  results  of  such  a  course  may  easily  be  seen  to 
be  ruinous.  If  this  system  is  necessary  in  any 
business  it  is  particularly  so  in  farming.  A  want 
of  it  amongst  us,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
drawbacks  on  the  development  of  the  Agricul- 
tural resources  of  Eastem  Canada.  Now  I  con- 
ceive it  to  be  the  interest  of  all,  and  your  especial 
province,  to  lay  before  the  farmers  of  Lower 
Canada,  some  plan  by  which  they  might,  by 
their  own  labour  and  industry,  restore  and 
maintain  the  fertility  of  their  own  exhausted 
farms,  and  as  I  fear  there  is  little  other  capital 
amongst  us,  this  end  can  only  be  attained 
by  directing  this  labour  into  proper  channels. 
With  a  view  to  this  end  I  humbly  submit  to  you  a 
miniature  plan  of  a  small  farm,  with  the  rotation 
of  crops,  that  has  been  strictly  acted  upon  for  the 
last  ten  years  ;  you  will  perceive  that  the  rota- 
tion comprehends  the  whole  extent  of  the  arable 
land  on  the  farm,  and  of  course  it  is  all  brought 
into  and  kept  in  a  clean  and  productive  con- 
dition; and  I  hesitate  not  to  affirm  that  this 
system  if  carefully  acted  upon,  would,  in-  six 
years,  more  than  treble  the  annual  agricul- 
tural products  of  the  country.  The  rotation  is  as 
follows  :— No.  1,  green  crops  or  fallow  :  No.  2, 
wheat  or  barley  :  No.  3,  hay :  No.  4,  pasture  : 
No.  5,  pasture  :  No.  6,  oats  and  peas ;  and  round 
again ;  the  drawing  represents  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  farm  in  the  summer  of  1849 ;  any 
person  looking  upon  it  could  scarcely  miss  the 
tracks.  Some  of  the  practical  results  of  this 
system,  with  the  comparative  value  of  some  of 
the  crops,  may  perhaps,  prove  useful  or  interest- 
ing to  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal ;  the 
cultivation  of  root  or  green  crops,  for  the  purpose 
of  feeding,  may  be  considered  the  material 
foundation  of  agricultural  improvement,  and  for 
the  two  following  very  obvious  reasons: — first 
root  or  green  crops  cannot  be  raised  at  all,  but 
with  good  tillage  and  the  complete  destruction 
of  weeds  ;  secondly,  all  the  broad  leaved  kinds 
are  not  great  exhausters  of  the  soil,  and  may  be 
considered  as  a  kind  of  reservoir,  by  which  the  | 


fertilizing  elements  of  the  atmosphere  are  col- 
lected and  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer,  to  be 
applied  to  the  land  at  his  discretion.  I  shall  not 
enter  on  farther  detail  at  present,  except  to  show 
the  results  of  the  system  on  field  No.  I.  In  the  year 
1842, 1  for  the  first  time,  (after  French  Canadian 
culture,)  had  this  field  ploughed,  and  sown,  the 
one  half  with  peas  and  the  other  with  oats,  but 
the  land  was  so  completely  foul  and  exhausted, 
that  the  peas  crop  was  not  worth  thrashing,  the 
oats  scarcely  paid  for  reaping  and  thrashing ;  the 
year  following  it  was  cultivated  under  green 
crops  and  fallow,  the  whole  manure  made  on  the 
farm  being  applied  to  it.  It  has  yielded  good 
crops  all  round  the  course;  1819  brought  it  into 
the  first  stage  of  a  second  course,  and  has  been 
cultivated  under  the  following  crops,  the  com- 
parative value  of  which,  I  found,  by  measuring 
the  land  and  weighing  the  produce,  to  be  as  fol- 
lows, perarpent : — 


With  Tops. 

Without  Tops. 

tons.    cwts. 

lbs 

tons. 

cwtH.   lbs. 

Mangel  wurzel,  long  red. 

24        5 

80 

18 

12       3S 

Carrots,  red  Aibroiigham 

18        2 

56 

1.3 

S        20 

Turnips,  white  globe.  .  . 

8        4 

.32 

.<> 

0         0 

Swedish  turnips 

10      19 

27 

n 

5      100 

PotatO'-s,  early  white.  .  . 

4 

6          0 

Horse  beans,  a  failure,  little  more  than  twice 
the  seed.  Indian  com,  cannot  say  exactly,  as  it 
is  not  all  shelled  yet,  but  I  think  between  50  and 
60  minots  per  arpent. 

I  may  here  notice  that  I  sowed  a  short  red  carrol, 
for  which  I  have  not  got  a  name,  but  it  was  labeled 
large  white  Belgium ;  I  sowed  several  rows  of 
these  through  a  field  of  red  Albrongham  for  the 
purposeofprovingthedifFerenceoftheirproducts; 
I  raised  the  same  length  of  two  rows  which  grew 
side  by  side,  and  weighed  them  tops  and  roots,  and 
found  as  follows:  long357Ibs,short2971bs,giving 
a  balance  of  50  lb.  in  favour  of  long  without  tops. 
I  found  of  long  227  lbs.,  of  short  230,  giving  a  ba- 
lanceof31b.  in  favour  of  short.  IdonotthinkI  lost 
any  thing  by  sowing  the  short  carrot,  but  seeds- 
men ought  to  be  cautioned  against  selling  seeds 
that  are  not  true  to  their  kind,  or  of  a  different  kind 
to  that  which  is  ordered,  I  shall  not  atempt  to  give 
the  money  value  of  the  above  mentioned  crops, 
as  I  believe  the  best  market  they  can  be  brou<rht 
to  is  to  convert  them  into  some  exportable  article 
on  the  farm,  except  where  manure  is  easily  got. 
I  am  not  chemist  enough  to  know  the  exact 
quantity  of  nutriment  contained  in  the  several 
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kinds.  Neither  can  I  positively  say  which  is  the 
best  to  cultivate  as  a  preparation  for  the  following 
crops  of  the  course,  as  this  will  depend  upon  which 
is  the  least  exhauster  of  the  soil ;  to  arrive  at 
any  conclusion  would  require  the  experiment  to 
be  carried  out  through  the  whole  course.  One 
thing,  however,appears  very  evident — thati8,the 
propriety  of  cultivating  as  great  a  variety  of 
crops  as  the  soil  will  admit  of;  as  seasons  are  not 
all  alike,  one  kind  may  fail  while  others  may 
yield  abundantly,  the  failure  will  be  little  felt. 

Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  pretend  that  a  six  years  rota- 
tion is  adapted  to  every  kind  of  soil ;  on  a  very  light 
or  sandy  soil  it  maybe  necessary  to  extend  it  to  7 
or  8  years  and  perhaps  more,  or  on  a  naturally 
very  rich  soil  it  may  reduced  to  5  or  even  4 
years,  where  manure  can  be  got ;  but  on  a  soil 
of  medium  capabilities,  if  depending  on  its  own 
esdurces,  less  than  six  years  rotation  will  not 
maintain  its  fertility. 

If  the  contents  of  this  paper  should  be  consi- 
dered worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Journal  you  may 
hear  from  me  again.  In  the  mean  time  I  re- 
main yours  sincerely, 

William  Boa. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Lower  Canada  Ageicolto«al 
Journal. 

Sir, — I  was  very  glad  to  observe  in  your  last 
Number   the   editorial   allusions    to   the  great 
benefit  derivable  from  Lectures  on  Agriculture  ; 
and  I  would  fain  hope  that  the  further  agitation 
Gff  so  important  and  interesting  a  movement  will 
not  be  allowed  "  to  go  to  sleep,"  but  that  some- 
thing may  yet  be  done  towards  carrying  the 
suggestion  into  practical  effect,  in  spite  of  every 
obstacle.     Nay,  I  see  no  good  reason  why  one 
who  has  done  so  much  for  the  improvement  of 
Canadian  husbandry  as  ihe  worthy  Secretary  of 
the  Lower   Canada  Agrkvltural  Society,  should 
not  at  once  set  the  example,  and  thus,  forthwith, 
make  a  beginning  in  earnest.     Let  the  fallow 
oTound  be  once  broken  by  him,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  others  will  soon  follow  in  the  same/ur- 
row,  and  much  good  be  the  result. 

Up  then,  Mr.  Editor,  and  be  doing.  Take 
half  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  and  at  once  dash  <Jff  as 
a  heading, 


"  SPEED   THE   PLOUGH." 

'*  Programme  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  subjects,  to  be  de- 
livered in  Montreal  in  the  course  of  the  present 
winter,  in  connection  with  the  Provincial  Agri- 
cultural and  Montreal  Horticultural  Societies : 
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Ami  then  look  over  your  list  of  members  auu 
subscribers  with  an  enquiring  eye,  and  see 
whetlier,  by  taking  staff  in  band,  and  a  little 
active  peripatetic  canvassing,  you  cannot  pop 
upon  at  least  five  or  six  more  out  of  "  the  whole 
bunch,"  who  will  be  willing  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  in  so  good  a  cause.  Surely  there  can  be 
no  room  for  «//er  despair  when  we  see  the  slum- 
bering, !>leopy-headed  Natural  History  Society 
beginning  to  shake  off  its  discreditable  lethargy, 
'and  threatening  to  inflict  a  course  oi  interesting 
miscellaneous  lectures  upon  us. — But  stop ;  I 
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must  not  say  a  vrord  more  against  that  worthy, 
though  sadly  sluggish  fraternity,  as  it  may  be 
advisable  to  beg  the  use  of  their  waste  Lecture 
Room  to  sow  some  agricultural  seeds  in ;  so  it 
would  not  be  right  to,  put  them  too  much  out  of 
humour. 

Nor  is  this  altogether  a  mere  flourish  of 
speech  ;  for  who  knows  but,  for  want  of  better, 
a  friend  of  mine,  who  shall  at  present  be  name- 
less, may  contribute  his  humble  mite  in  some 
shape  or  other — whether  as  rake,  grubbing  hoe, 
or  scarifier,  it  is  hard  to  tell — rather  than  the 
ihing  should  fall  to  the  ground  altogether.  In 
the  meantime,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  annexed  article  from  a  New  Brunswick 
paper,  indicative  of  their  beginning  to  be  "  wide 
awake"  there,  as  well  as  of  the  good  likely  to 
result  from  the  scientific  labours  of  our  talented 
friend,  Professor  Johnston,  in  that  quarter — and 
which,  for  certain  reasons,  ought  to  put  us  more 
favoured  Canadians  to  the  blush.  And  should 
{hat  not  be  sufficient,  though,  God  knows,  no 
friend  to  AnTtcxaiion,  let  me  bring  to  the  recol- 
lection of  yourself  and  readers  the  following 
paragraph  in  a  late  Upper  Canada  paper,  as  a 
specimen  of  hovo  they  "  learn'^  to  go  a-head  in 
agricultural,  as  well  as  other  matters  in  the 
neighbouring  State  of  New  York : — "  Olr  coun- 
tryman, Professor  Johriston,  qf  Dtirham,  is  engaged 
to  deliver  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  general  re- 
lations of  Science  and  Agrictdture,  before  the  New 
VoRK  State  Agricultural  Socibty,  commencing 
€arly  in  January  J'  Alas!  for  our  boasted  Pa- 
li iotism  ! 

After  so  long  and  perhaps  too  prosy  a  sermon, 
yott  will,  I  suspect,  be  rather  glad  than  other- 
wise at  my  at  laat  coming  to  a  conclusion,  by 
subscribing  myself,  at  all  events,  your  sincere 
well-wisher,  and 

•  Very  obedient  servant, 

An  Upper  Canada  Farmer. 

\lontreal,  Mth  January,  1850. 

The  article  above  alluded  to  is  as  follows : — 
LOWER  PROVINCES. 

Mr.  Johnston's  Lkcture  upon  thk  Agricul- 
ture and  Capabiutiks  of  New  Brunswick. — 
Mr.  Johnston  confirmed  the  (5talpment<  which 
we  have  frequently  heard  respecting  the  capa- 
bilities of  this  Province  as  a  farming  country, 
and  although  in  the  estimation  of  some  people 


his  aVterage  of  crops  were  rather  high,  still  the 
conclusions  were  decidedly  in  favor  of  our  ne- 
glected capabilities,  and  even  calculated  to  sti- 
mulate the  drooping  hopes  of  our  farmers ;  all 
we  want  is  perseverance,  industry,  and  infor- 
mation. Mr.  Johnston  directed  attention  to  one 
of  the  prominent  causes  of  failure,  viz. :  the 
waste  of  time,  which  drags  in  its  train  many 
other  wastes.  He  gave  a  convincing  illustra- 
tion that  a  judicious  farmer  may  hire  labor 
advantageously,  viz, :  the  sovereigns  exhibited 
by  one  man  is  a  proof  that  all  other  things  being 
equal,  similar  profits  may  be  reaUzed  by  others. 
Mr.  J.  commenced  his  lecture  with  a  brief 
review  of  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of 
geology  in  determining  the  agricultural  capabi- 
lities of  a  country,  showing  that  the  qualities  of 
soils  were  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the 
rocks  from  which  those  soils  were  originally 
formed  by  the  process  of  crumbling,  or  iJecom- 
position,  efTected  by  the  agency  of  natural  causes. 
He  then  alluded  to  the  qualities  of  the  different 
soils,  which  he  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  hay 
they  gave  per  acre,  the  probable  population  and 
stock  they  would  support,  the  relative  amount 
and  value  of  crops  in  New  Brunswick,  Canada, 
New  York,  and  Ohio,  showing  a  conclusion 
decidedly  in  favor  of  this  Province.  He  stated 
also  that  the  wheat  of  this  Province,  if  properly 
manufactured,  was  equal  to  the  befet  Genesee. 
He  considered  oats  the  staple,  and  adverted  to 
the  importance  of  erecting  proper  mills  for  the 
manufacture  of  oatmeal.  He  stated  that  the 
prices  of  produce  proved  that  there  was  no  want 
of  markets,  and  alluded  to  some  suggestions  in 
his  report  upon  the  subject.  He  observed  that 
notwitLstaincfing  the  length  and  severity  of  our 
winters,  tarmini;- could  be  followed  with  advan- 
tage. He  stated  that  lumbering  had  been  pre- 
judicial to  our  agriculture,  but  nevertheless  that 
New  Brunswick  had  been  benefited  by  it,  show- 
ing an  obvious  tmth  that  agriculture  and  lumber- 
ing are  distinct  pursuits,  that  the  lumber  trade 
is  good  in  its  place,  an  auxiliary,  but  not  the 
principal,  of  our  colonial  prosperity. — 5*/.  John 
paper. 


We  have  received  from  Professor  Johnston 
a  prided  copy  of  "  An  address  delivered  at 
the  annual  exhibition  of  the  New  York  State 
Agiicnltiiral  Society,  at  Syracuse,  September 
the  13th,  1849,"  by  that  gentleman,  for  which 
we  beg  to  return  him  thanks.  This  address 
refers  chiefly  to  ''The  State  of  ngricultiire  in 
En  ope,"  and  appears  to  be  an  introduction  to 
the  Course  of  Lectures  which  he  then  proposed 
to  deliver  at  Albany  in  the  present  month  of 
January,  and  which    we   believe  he  is  now 
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engaged  in  accomplishing  at  that  place,  before 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society.  We 
wish  it  was  in  our  power  to  be  present  to 
hear  these  lectures,  but  as  it  is  not,  we  have 
applied  to  the  professor  to  favour  the  Lower 
Canada  Agricultural  Society  with  a  few  copies 
of  his  lectures  when  they  are  published,  as,  no 
doubt  they  will  be.  The  following  are  the  sub- 
jects of  the  nine  lectures  proposed  to  be  given: 

1st.  The  relations  of  Physical  Geography  to 
Practical  Agriculture. 

2nd.  The  relation  of  Meteorology  to  Practical 
Agriculture. 

3rd.  The  relation  of  Botany  and  Zoology  to 
Practical  Agriculture. 

4th.  General  relations  of  Geology  to  Practical 
Agriculture. 

5th.  Relation  of  Chemistry  to  the  soil,  and  its 
Practical  improvements. 

6th.  Relations  of  Chemical  Physiology  to  the 
Plant,  and  modes  of  promoting  its  growth. 

7th.  Relations  of  Chemical  Physiology  to  the 
animal,  its  food  and  its  growth. 

8th.  Relations  of  Chemistry  to  the  Doctrine  of 
Manures. 

9th.  Means  by  which  general  Scientific 
Knowledge  may  be  diffused  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  improvement  of  Practical  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  general  elevation  of  the  Agricul- 
tural class. 

From  the  welLestab!ished  character  of  the 
learned  and  able  Professor,  there  is  no  doubt 
his  lectures  will  be  highly  interesting  and  in- 
structive, and  we  would  consider  it  a  great 
privilege  to  have  been  present.  The  agricul- 
turists of  Canada  may  yet  be  favoured  with  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  Professor's  lectures 
on  agriculture.  As  we  observed  in  a  former 
number  of  this  Journal,  such  a  man  as  Profes- 
sor Johnston,  is  able  to  do  more  for  the  advan- 
cement of  agricultural  improvement  tlian  ten 
thousand  practical  farmers,  however  good 
their  practice  upon  their  own  farms,  where 
very  few  except  themselves  will  know  any 
thing  about  their  practice,  or  derive  any  ad- 
vantage from  it  in  the  way  of  in?tructio[i  in 
the  science  and  art  of  agriculture.  Professor 
Johnston  devotes  his  time  and  mind  to  the  study 
of  his  subject,  and  no  man,  perhaps,  has  had 
better  opportunities  of  seeing  ihe  most  perfect 
systems  of  husbandry  in   full    operation,  not 


only  in  the  British  Isles  but  in  other  countries. 
He  is,  therefore,  well  qualiBed  to  instruct  the 
very  be>t  practical  farmers  in  many  things  that 
would  be  very  useful  to  them  to  know,  and 
which,  with  all  their  experience,  they  may  be 
igMorant  of.  In  our  own  experience,  we  have 
always  seen  that  the  best  informed  practical 
fanners  were  the  most  anxious  to  have  further 
informatii)n  on  the  subject  of  their  [)rofession, 
and  availed  themselves  of  every  opportunity 
that  offered  to  obtain  further  perfection  in 
husbandry.  We  believe  it  is  the  same  case  in 
every  other  art  and  science,  that  those  who 
know  the  most,  are  the  most  anxious  to  know 
more.  The  most  certain  discovery  that  is 
made  by  the  best  educated  man  is  the  ver}' 
limited  extent  of  his  knowledge,  compared  with 
what  might  be  known,  if  there  was  life  granted 
for  an  opportunity  to  learn  more.  So  with  the 
man  that  knows  most  of  practical  agriculture, 
he  feels  every  day  that  there  are  many  parts 
of  his  practice  that  would  require  further  ex- 
periment to  enable  him  to  attain  a  greater 
degree  of  perfection — and  it  is  in  this  way  that 
the  great  improvements  in  agriculture  have 
been  introduced  up  to  the  present  time. 

Extracts  from  Mr.  Johnston's  Lecture. 

And  now  you  are  ready  to  ask  me,  what  those, 
who  in  Europe  are  most  in  advance  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  rural  arts,  look  forward  to  as  likely  to 
help  on  agriculture  still  further.  In  what  espe- 
cially, you  will  enquire,  do  we  of  Great  Britain 
trust,  who  have  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  the 
farmers  of  the  world  ?  These  questions  I  shall 
answer  by  drawing  your  attention  briefly,  to 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  characteristic  or 
living  feature  of  the  agriculture  of  our  time — 
what  you  no  doubt  expect  me  briefly  to  speak  of, 
the  direct  applications,  namely,  of  natural  science 
to  the  several  branches  of  rural  economy. 

The  main  purposes  for  which  natural  science 
are  applied  to  rural  economy,  are — 

First.  To  explain  the  means  of  practices  al- 
ready adopted,  or  of  things  already  observed, 
and  to  supplant  old  and  defective  by  new  ana 
better  usages. 

Second.  To  establish  general  principles,  by 
means  of  which,  a  short  cut  is  provided  for  the 
unlearned,  to  the  knowledge,  practical  and  theo- 
retical, we  already  possess.  A  single  principle 
explains  and  thus  recommends  or  forbids  manv 
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practices,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
soil,  place,  or  season. 

Third.  To  enlarge  our  actual  knowledge  by 
now  discoveries  susceptible  of  practical  appli- 
cation. 

On  these  several  objects  of  natural  science,  in 
its  applications  to  agriculture,  it  would  be  out 
of  place  at  present  to  dilate.  It  will  be  sufficient 
if  I  briefly  draw  your  attention  to  some  of  the 
general  results,  in  reference  to  rural  economy,  at 
which  science  has  already  arrived. 

With  this  view  I  might  draw  my  illustrations 
from  any  one  of  the  many  different  branches 
of  natural  knowledge.  I  might  select  for  ex- 
ample : — 

,  1st.  The  general  relations  of  Physical  Geo- 
graphy, to  the  art  of  culture — such  as 

a.  The  influence  of  broad  seas  and  of  great 
lakes  and  rivers,  of  tides,  of  sea  currents,  and  of 
prevailing  winds,  on  the  capabilities  of  a  country 
and  the  practices  and  profits  of  its  cultivators. 

b.  The  influence  of  mountain  elevations  and 
depressions,  of  high  table  lands  and  of  low  level 
plains — or 

2d.  The  general  indications  of  Geology  in  re- 
gard to  the  fertility  of  a  country,  the  branches  of 
husbandry  to  which  it  is  best  adapted,  and  the 
means  by  w  hich  its  fertihty  may  be  best  pro- 
moled. 

3d.  The  relations  of  Mdeorology  a.ud  Botany 
conjoinetl — such  as 

a.  The  adaptation  of  certain  plans  to  certain 
climates — of  sugar,  cotton  and  rice  to  warmer ; 
of  buckwheat,  and  Indian  corn,  and  wheat,  to 
warmer  and  dryer ;  of  rye,  barley  and  oats,  to 
colder  and  more  uncertain  climates. 

b.  The  nature  of  rust,  smut,  mildew,  the 
maize,  brand,  &c.,  and  the  circumstances  of 
local  climate  most  favourable  to  their  appear- 
ance— or 

4th.  The  relations  of  Geology  and  Vegetable 
Structure  conjoined — such  as 

That  certain  plants  and  soils  are  mutually 
adapted  to  each  other,  because  of  the  special 
structure  and  natural  habits  of  the  plants,  and 
llie  physical  characters  only  of  the  soils. 

.5th.  The  general  indications  of  Geology  and 
Meteorology  conjoined — such  as 

The  relations  or  the  njiture  of  the  rocks,  of 
ihe  soil,  and  of  the  fall  of  rain  taken  together — 

a.  To  the  necessity  for  nnder  drainage, 
and  the  means  of  effecting  it. 

b.  To  the  necessity  for  artificial  irrigation, 
and  the  easiest  mode  of  obtaining  a  supply  of 
water  for  the  purpose — or 

6tli.  The  general  relations  of  Zoology  and 
Animal  Physiology. 

a.  To  breeds  of  domestic  animals,  and  to 
the  preservation  of  their  purity. 

d.  To  the  rearing,  feeding  and  general  tending 
of  stock.     To  the    agency    of  animal  life  in 


-%         

'^''.lilizing  the  soil.     To  the  attacks  of  insects 
"upon  our  cultivated  crops — or 

7th.  The  general  indications  of  Chemistry — 
such  as,  a.  That  a  fertile  soil,  in  addition  to 
various  orsranic  compounds,  contains  at  least 
eleven  different  mineral  substances,  b.  That 
plants  contain,  usually,  or  in  most  of  their  parts, 
the  greater  number  of  the  same  mineral  sub- 
stances, c.  That  the  animal,  as  a  whole,  also 
contains  them,  but  distributed  throughout  its 
several  parts  in  a  manner  different  from  that  in 
which  they  are  found,  either  in  the  plant  or  in 
the  soil. 

d.  That  the  plant  standing,  as  it  were,  be- 
tween the  soil  and  the  animal,  prepares  for  the 
latter  both  its  organic  and  its  mineral  food. 

e.  That  an  intimate  and  beautiful  relation 
exists  between  the  soil,  the  plant  and  the 
animal — or  between  the  living  and  the  dead 
things  of  nature — or 

8th.  The  general  indications  of  Geology  and 
Chemistry  conjoined — such  as 

a.  That  certain  Geological  formations  are 
especially  rich  in  some  of  the  mineral  substances 
found  in  and  required  by  plants,  and  produce 
soils  which  with  special  treatment  will  prove 
fertile  and  profitable  to  the  cultivator. 

b.  That  others  are  especially  defective  in 
some  of  these  substances,  and  form  soils  which 
are  naturally  unproductive,  c.  That  some 
abound  in  all  the  kinds  of  mineral  matter  which 
plants  require,  and  yet  yield  soils  which  are 
naturally  unfertile. 

11.  Relations  of  Chemistry  to  Agricul- 
ture : — 

Permit  me  now  to  saj^  a  few  woixls  on  the 
subject  of  chemistry,  in  its  relations  to  agricul- 
ture. 

The  special  applications  of  this  science,  as 
many  of  you  are  already  aware,  are  far  too  mul- 
tiplied to  admit  even  of  enumeration.  Of  the 
practical  ends  which  have  been  more  or  less 
perfectly  attained  by  means  of  chemistry  I 
might  mention  such  general  ones  as  these  :— 

1st.  In  what  general  exhaustion  consists, 
how  it  is  produced,  and  how  it  may  be  repaired  ? 

2d.  In  what  special  exhaustion  consists,  how 
it  is  brought  about,  either  naturally  or  arti- 
ficially, and  how  it  is  to  be  corrected  ? 

3d.  What  plants,  in  general,  require  to  make 
them  grow  well  ? 

4th.  What  manures  ou^ht  to  contain,  to  be 
generally  serviceable ;  what,  with  a  view  to 
special  purposes,  they  ought  specially  to  contain; 
and  how  they  are  to  be  artificially  prepared  ? 

But  such  topics  are  too  general  and  indefinite 
to  make  a  sure  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
practical  farmer,  in  the  brief  moments  I  have 
spent  in  enumerating  them. 

I  mention  further,  therefore,  such  special 
points  as  the  following :— 
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1st.  How  to  bring  crops  to  earlier  ripenesftVjn 
late  and  elevated  districts. 

2d.  How  to  reduce  the  straw  producing  ten- 
dency of  the  land. 

3d.  How  to  hasten  or  promote,  or  to  push  for- 
ward, laggard,  yellow,  and  stunted  vegetation. 

4th.  How  to  strengthen  the  straw  of  your 
"•rain  crops,  where  they  are  liable  to  be  laid. 

5th.  How  to  fill  the  ear  and  make  it  larger, 
where  long  culture  or  natural  poverty  has  re- 
duced its  size. 

6th.  How  to  improve  the  deficient  feeding 
quality  of  turnip,  and  other  root  crops,  when 
grown  on  nnossy  land. 

7th.  To  quicken  the  organic  matter  in  dead, 
deaf,  or  peaty  soils,  and  make  it  available  for 
the  nourishment  of  plants. 

8th.  To  prepare  artficial  manures,  which 
shall  nourish  any  crop  on  any  available  soil. 

9th.  To  promote  growth  on  slow,  and  to  retard 
it  on  qvick  soils. 

lOlh.  On  newly  brought  up  subsoils,  and  on 
trenched  land,  what  manures  ought  to  be  used, 
and  why. 

11th.  Why  a  rotation  of  manures,  aa  it  is 
called  by  practical  men,  is  necessary,  and  where. 

12th.  That  the  use  of  lime  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  in  a  prudent  way,  is  necessary  to  the  high- 
est fertility. 

13th.  That  saline  and  nearly  all  other  manures, 
do  more  good  upon  light  and  open,  than  they  do 
upon  stiff  and  close  soils,  and  why. 

14th.  How  to  economise  the  consumption  of 
vegetable  food,  and  to  adapt  it  to  the  purpose  for 
which  an  animal  is  fed. 

15th.  How  to  prevent  the  disease  called  Ang- 
ers and  toes,  in  turnips  and  in  other  roots,  and 
how  to  render  mildew  and  ague  equally  rare  ? 

To  do  these  and  many  similar  things  economi- 
cally, skilfully,  and  with  more  or  less  success, 
are  among  the  practical  ends  to  which  chemical 
investigations  have  already  led  us. 

They  also  supply  answers  to  many  practical 
questions,  such  as : — 

1st.  Why  cabbage  crops  so  greatly  exhaust 
the  soil,  and  how  such  exhaustion  is  to  be  repair- 
ed? 

2nd.  Why  tares  cut  green  exhaust  the  land, 
and  give  inferior  wheat  ?    *  i 

3d.  Why  tares  are  seldom  good  after  crops  of 
clover  ? 

4th.  Why  lime  produces  a  more  marked  be- 
nefit on  one  soil  than  it  does  upon  another  ? 

6lh.  Why  one  variety  of  lime  is  more  useful 
<>-enerally,  or  in  particular  districts,  on  particular 
iarms  and  fields,  than  another? 

Of  special  points  and  question^,  I  could  enu- 
merate many  more,  in  regard  to  which  chemistry 
may  be  said  to  h.ave  been,  or  to  be  capable  of 
becoming,  of  obvious  money  value  to  the  farmer. 
Even  to  such  of  you,  however,  as  have  not  much 
attended  to  this  subject,  the  above  examples  will 


sufficiently  indicate  both  the  kind  of  connection 
which  exists  between  practical  agriculture  and 
practical  chemistry ;  and  the  kind  of  uses  to 
which  such  sciiiutific  knowledge  may  hereafter 
be  put,  in  advancing  the  important  art,  which 
is  the  first  wish  of  this  great  Society,  and  the 
individual  interest  of  many  of  its  members  most 
zealously  to  promote. 

Limits  of  human  Skill. — But  in  dwelling 
upon  and  illustrating  whatis  already  in  the  power 
of  man,  and  what  he  hopes  to  attain  in  refer- 
ence to  agriculture  through  the  aids  of  science, 
I  would  not  forget  to  acknowledge  how  very 
limited  his  knowledge  is,  and  how  feeble  his 
capacities  after  all. 

A  mysterious  fungus  attacks  tlie  potato,  knd 
for  years  spreads  famine  and  misery,  and  discon- 
tent and  depression,  among  millions  of  indus- 
trious farmers. 

A  minute  fly,  season  after  season,  hovers 
over  our  wheat  fields,  and  from  entire  provin- 
ces and  states  almost  banishes  the  cultivation  of 
our  most  important  grain. 

A  long  continued  drought,  such  as  half  a  cen- 
tury past  has  scarcely  seen,  dries  our  meadows 
and  pastures,  and  drives  the  farmer  to  his  wit's 
end,  to  obtain  winter  sustenance  for  his  neces- 
sary stock. 

Such  things  as  these  ought  to  prevei.t  us  from 
boasting  of  our  knowledge,  and  to  enforce  upon 
us  that  piety  and  humbleness  of  spirit,  which 
rural  occupations  themselves  so  naturally  fos- 
ter— while  at  the  same  time  they  should  not 
restrain  us  from  any  elfort  or  enquiry  by  which 
the  evils  themselves  may  be  mitigated  or  re- 
moved. 

Jt  is  possible — nay,  it  is  almost  within  the 
bounds  of  a  reasonable  expectation — that  the 
same  mtellectual  research  which  has  given  us 
dominion  over  the  proud  waves — has  made  out 
the  laws  by  which  hurricanes  are  regulated — 
has  already  almost  freed  us  from  their  most 
fierce  influences — and  has  forced  the  fiery  light- 
ning to  descend  harmlessly  from  heaven — that 
the  same  research  may  finally  free  us  from  the 
visitations  of  the  fungus  and  the  insect,  and 
may  place  the  dreary  droughts  of  summer  under 
reasonable  control.  Such  hopes  we  may  enter- 
tain, not  as  sources  of  pride,  but  as  stimulants  to 
exertion — for  ip  so  &reatly  rewarding  the  past 
exercise  of  our  intellectual  powers,  the  Deity 
obviously  intends  still  further  to  excite  us  to 
study  and  extract  good  from  the  living  and  dead 
things  of  nature,  over  which  he  has  given  us  a 
general  dominion. 

Obstaclks  to  Progress. — There  are,  how- 
ever, in  every  country,  certain  obstacles  which 
oppose  themselves  to  the  progress  of  scientific 
agriculture,  as  a  branch  of  knowledge,  or  to  its 
practical  application  in  the  improvement  of  the 
soil. 
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I  do  not  refer  to  those  physical  or  local  ob- 
stacles of  climate,  elevation  above  the  sea,  low 
prices,  distance  from  markets,  aad  so  on ;  but 
to  tliose  social  and  class  obstacles  whicli,  in  so 
many  places,  and  in  so  many  ways,  interfere 
not  only  with  the  rapid  extension  of  our  know- 
ledge, but  with  the  dillusioii  of  what  we  already 
possess,  as  to  the  application  of  science  to  the 
rural  arts.  I  may  enumerate  as  belonging  to 
obstacles  of  this  kind : 

1st.  The  aversion  to  theory,  as  it  is  called, 
which  is  so  generally  professed  by  practical 
farmers  in  most  countries  of  the  world.  Rash 
and  hasty  theorising  in  regard  to  agriculture,  it 
is  right  to  reject;  the  error  in  confounding  with 
such  theory  every  thing  that  does  not  appear  to 
bear  directly  upon  the  more  common  operations 
of  the  farm — as  if  chemistry,  or  the  chemist,  for 
example,  could  be  of  no  use  to  the  farmer,  be- 
cause he  does  not  interfere  with  tlie  handling 
of  the  plough — or  with  the  shape  or  manage- 
ment of  the  drill  machine,  or  the  harrow. 

2d.  The  small  amount  of  talent  hitherto  in  all 
countries  considered  necessary  to  fit  a  man  to 
become  an  excellent  farmer.  This  not  only 
lowers  the  general  education  and  attainments 
of  the  agricultural  class,  and  the  estimation  in 
which  they  are  held — but  it  unfits  them,  as  a 
body,  readily  to  appreciate  the  labors,  or  to 
listen  to  the  counsels  of  men  of  science,  how- 
ever prudent  and  practical  they  may  be. 

3d.  The  special  deficiency,  among  all  grades 
of  the  agricultural  community,  (in  England 
among  landlords,  among  tenants  and  among 
laborers,)  of  any  instruction  in  the  elementary 
parts  of  those  branches  of  knowledge  by  which 
the  principles  of  agriculture  are  especially  illus- 
trated. 

4th.  The  extreme  sub-division  of  the  land, 
which  you  may  not  see  in  this  country  for  many 
generations,  but  which  already  exists  as  a  great 
evil  in  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  It 
prevents  the  use  of  improved  implements,  and 
therefore  the  encouragement  of  agricultural  me 
chanics — because  the  farmer  is  too  poor  to  buy 
anything  but  the  merest  necessaries.  It  pre- 
vents the  purchase  of  manures,  natural  or  aiti- 
ficial,  to  any  extent — the  employment  of  paid 
labor  in  farming — and  generally  all  those  forms 
of  improvement  which  demand  an  ouilay  of 
capital,  or  to  which  the  occupation  of  a  consi- 
derable breadth  of  land  is  a  necessary  pre-re- 
quisite. 

5th,  An  obstacle  peculiar  to  your  country, 
and  to  its  present  transition  state — and  it  is 
really  a  serious  obstacle  to  improvement — is  the 
feeble  local  attachment  by  which  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  more  newly  settled  districts  are  bound 
to  their  farms.  This  appears  in  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  your  farms  are  tor  sale.  Few  families 
have  yet  become  so  attached  to  their  locations 
a&to  be  unwilling  to  sell  them,  if  a  fair  offer  be 


made.  The  head  of  the  family  tmsts  to  his 
own  skill  to  do  better  elsewhere  for  all  his 
household,  with  the  money  for  which  they  may 
be  sold.  This  state  of  things  will  pass  away  as 
age  creeps  over  your  commonwealths  and  insti- 
tutions, but  in  the  meantime  it  operates  as  a 
serious  hindrance  to  the  expenditure  of  money 
in  embellishment  or  in  costly  improvements, 
which  might  possibly  not  enhance,  in  a  propor- 
tionate degree,  the  value  of  these  properties  in 
the  market. 

We  are  not  selfish — perhaps  I  might  say  we 
are  eminently  unselfish — in  wishing  you  to  be- 
come  agricuitui-al  improvers.     But  of  all  the 
arts,  it  may  be  said  more  truly  of  agriculture 
than  of  any  other,  that  it  is  of  no  country.     The 
j  producer  of  the  common  staff  of  human  life, 
j  ought  in  all  its  perfection,  to  be  the  common 
I  property  of  all.     In  rivaling  each  other  in  our 
j  endeavours  to  push  forward  this  highest  art  of 
j  life,  Britain  and  America  will  bo  striving  only 
I  which  can  do  most  for  the  human  race.     And 
I  if  we  in  Britain  should  benefit  hereafter  by  the 
'  advances  you  are  destined  to  make, — beyond 
(  what  you  have  obtained  from  us, — it  will  enable 
j  us  only  the  more  speedily  to  aid  in  diffusing  a 
knowledge  of  these  advances  among  the  other 
I  nations  of  the  globe. 

I      Is  there  improvement  any  where — let  it  be 
i  seen  among  you.     Is  there  agricultural  progress 
I  any  where — you  ought  not  to  stand  still     Are 
there  means  of  bettering  the  modes  of  culture 
any  where — you  possess  the  same.     Is  there 
'  greater  knowledge  any  where — it  is  within  your 
;  reach.     Is  there  energy  and  determination  any 
where — these  qualities  are  inherited  in  as  great 
strength  by  you  as  any  other  people.     Is  the 
climate  favourable  any  where  for  special  kinds 
'.  of  culture — you  possess  all  climates,  and  may 
take  a  leaf  from  the  farming  book  of  every 
country.     Is  knowledge  necessary  any  where — 
it  is  so  among  you  ;  if  not  because  of  an  over- 
crowded, yet  because  of  a  constantly  moving, 
and   at   present   rather  retrograde  agricultural 
i  population. — Professor  Johnston's  Lecture. 


FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  OF  GARDEN  SCE- 
;  NERY. 

Were  there  no  standard  of  truth  by  which  the 
objects  in  garden  scenery,  with  regard  to  their 
character,  position,  and  arrangement,  could  be 
judged;  and  were  taste  something  of  an  irra- 
tional, fanciful,  and  capricious  nature,  as  some 
have  supposed  it  to   be;  then  every   designer 
'  would  have  something  behind  which  he  could 
shelter  himself  from  all  the  shafts  of  criticism 
and  of  ridicule.     '*  Let  taste  be  free,"  would  Ihj 
the  general  motto  ;  and  it  would  follow  in  con- 
I  sequence  that  "  I  love  to  have  it  so,  would  have 
1  to  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  what- 
1  ever  might  be  done.     But,  however  much  this 
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priciple  may  be  acted  on — and  it  is  oftentimes 
acted  on  in  practice,  especially  by  amateur 
planners — it  is  none  the  less  false  and  baseless. 
VVLy  should  argument  be  needed  to  prove  that 
landscape  gardening  is  a  fixed  art  ;  that  is,  an 
art  which,  in  all  its  variations  of  style,  has  im- 
mutable rules,  founded  on  reason,  which  can- 
not be  transgressed  with  impunity,  and  which 
must  be  obeyed,  that  success  and  approbation 
may  be  met  with  ?  Shall  the  theory  of  beauty 
and  harmony  be  realised  in  the  painting  of  the 
walls  and  ceiling  of  a  room,  and  must  all  be  left 
to  caprice  in  the  garden  ?  Shall  the  architect 
have  his  five  orders,  and  the  landscape  garden- 
er no  order/i/ arrangement  of  first  principles  at 
all  ?  If  architecture,  painting,  music,  and  sculp- 
ture, cannot  be  learned  without  strict  attention 
to  elemental  laws,  why  should  such  attention 
be  accounted  needless  in  studying  the  art  of 
laying  out  grounds  ? 

Taste  is  either  rational  or  depraved.  When 
rational  it  will  only  be  pleased  with  that  which 
can  shew  Truth  for  its  foundation.  When  de- 
praved, it  may  be*  in  a  manner  satisfied  with 
that  which  is  false  and  inharmonious.  But  when 
it  has  been  uncultivated,  and  therefore  unbiass- 
ed either  way,  it  is  yet  pleased  with  the  first 
impressions  of  harmonious  garden  scenery,  and 
displeased  with  what  is  incongruous  and  dis- 
orderly, although  in  a  way  which  its  possessor 
may  not  be  able  to  explain.  Three  instances 
of  the  way  in  which  what  is  inharmonious  or 
incongruous,  is  also  unpleasing,  even  where 
taste  is  natural  and  uneducated,  may  here  be 
adduced,  and  one  may  be  taken  from  each  of 
the  three  arts  of  architecture,  decorative  paint- 
ing, and  ornamental  gardening. 

Church  architecture  has  of  late,  in  many 
cases,  become  subject  to  the  now  established 
reign  of  iron.  Pillars  of  iron  in  the  interior  of 
churches  support  horizontal  beams  on  which  the 
ceiling  appears  to  rest ;  and,  in  as  far  as  Jt  is 
desirable  that  a  preacher  should  see  hio  hearers, 
and  be  seen  by  them,  they  are  preferable  to 
those  massive  columns  of  stone  which  take  up 
80  much  space  in  large  ecclesiastical  edifices 
of  an  ancient  date.  But  when  these  iron  pillars 
are  painted,  so  as  to  resemble  wood  or  marble, 
as  they  almost  universally  are,  it  is  impossible 
for  any  person  having  the  use  of  his  eyesight 
to  enter,  for  the  first  time,. a  church  in  which 
they  are  piesent,  without  feeling  that  a  want  of 
fitness  prevails,  even  although  ne  may  not  be 
able  to  tell,  or  may  not  set  himself  to  find  out, 
wherein  that  want  exists.  It  does  not  require 
that  the  taste  of  the  supposed  personage  be 
educated  or  cultivated.  Unless  he  be  utterly 
disregardless  of  first  impressons,  (and  few  indeed 
are  so),  he  will,  it  is  most  likely,  experience 
that  distracting  influence  on  spiritual  engage- 
ments which  any  want  of  fitness  in  seen  mate- 
rial objects  is  ready  to  exercise.     Even  when, 


it  is  known  that  iron,  strong  enough  to  support 
the  apparent  weight  of  the  roof,  exists  within  the 
unnatural  coating  of  paint,  there  is  still  i^me- 
thing  that  displeases  and  distracts,  for  an  uncall- 
ed for  attempt  at  deception  has  been  practised. 
Let  the  slim  iron  pillar  be  painted  so  as  to  ap- 
pear what  it  is,  and  the  idea  of  suthcient 
strength  will  at  once  be  communicated.  The 
mental  influence  of  church  architecture  has 
doubtless  been  elevated  to  too  high  a  place  by 
some  ;  but,  by  others,  and  especially  in  Scot- 
land, it  has  been  too  much  disregarded.  But  if 
is  not  in  churches  alone  that  men  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  strength  of  iron,  while  the 
iron  itself  has  been  disguised.  Enter  the  much 
vaunted  City  Hall  of  Perth,  and  say  whether 
those  slender  and  fairy-like  pillars  of  white- 
veined  marble,  be  at  all  sufficient  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  roof.  And  when,  on  second 
thoughts,  you  are  convinced  that  they  are  com- 
posed of  iron,  but  marbled,  as  the  house  painter.** 
would  say,  tell  whether  your  second  impressions 
are  any  less  disagreeable  than  the  first.  They 
will  even  be  more  so,  for  it  will  have  been  dis- 
covered that  deception  has  been  practised,  while 
a  want  of  fitness  is  still  apparent.  The 
prevalence  of  such  deceptive  practises  in 
decoration,  shows  how  much  the  influence  ot 
first  impressions  is  disregarded,  and  that  from  a 
blind  submission  to  the  dictates  of  fashion. 

The  relation  of  an  incident  which  recently 
happened  may  serve  for  our  second  case.  A 
new  steam-ship  was  lying  at  a  quay  side,  and 
the  painters  had  just  gone  over  her  upper  works 
with  their  brushes.  The  colours  employed  were 
blue  and  green.  Two  or  three  little  girls  pass- 
ing by  constituted  themselves  judges  of  the 
effect  produced,  and  their  verdict  was  expressed 
in  the  condemnatory  words,  "  What  a  taste  !" 
It  is  not  likely  that  they  had  studied  in  a  set  and 
formal  manner,  the  principles  of  decorative 
colouring ;  but  the  same  intuitive  perception  of 
right  and  wrong  in  this  matter,  which  had 
served  to  guide  them  in  the  adaptation  of  rib- 
bons to  the  parts  of  the  dress  which  they  were 
designed  to  decorate,  was  sufficient  to  impress 
them  with  the  idea  that  blue  could  not  fomi  a 
right  contrast  with  green,  which  it  never  can, 
because  green  is  a  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow, 
and  requires  for  contrast  some  colour  that  is 
different  from  either. 

The  free  unbiassed  opinions  expressed  by 
visitors  to  gardens,  thougn  intended  merely  as 
casual  or  passing  remarks,  often,  yea  generally, 
coincide  with  the  conclusions  of  rightly  directed 
logical  criticism.  Let  us  suppose  a  case:  — A 
flower  garden  has  been  laid  out,  say  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  previous  to  the  time  of  its  sup- 
posed inspection,  in  front  of  a  mansion-house, 
and  on  grass.  The  shape  of  the  ground  is 
semicircular,  the  front  wall  of  the  house  form- 
ing the  straight  line  of  the  segment.    The  walk 
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ill  front  of  the  house  is  straight,  and  that  whicli 
leads  round  the  bending  side  of  the  garden, 
hends  correspondingly  ;  and  ail  this  is  right. 
Ikit  the  flower  beds  are  too  large,  and  lie  scat- 
tered nearly  at  equal  distances  over  the  grass, 
and  with  little  apparent  adaptation  to  their  re- 
spective positions.  Being  large,  they  have  been 
planted  with  a  mixture  of  flowers,  and  shrubs  ; 
and  tall  growing  shrubs,  both  climbers  and 
standards,  have  been  planted  here  and  there 
between  them  on  the  grass.  A  semicircular 
shrubbery  bounds  that  side  of  the  garden  far- 
thest from  the  house,  and  serves  the  good  pur- 
pose of  conferring  seclusion  on  the  scene,  and 
preventing  the  eye  from  wandering  to  distant 
objects.  After  the  lapse  of  time  already  indicat- 
ed, let  us  suppose  this  garden  to  be  visited  by  a 
party  of  individuals,  who,  in  any  opinion  they 
may  express,  will  be  guided  by  the  natural 
impressions  of  a  first  view,  and  will  speak 
without  any  acknowledgment  of  fashion  or  its 
influence.  In  some  respects  the  scene  exhibits 
a  maze  of  beauty,  but  its  beauty  is  unartistical, 
and  of  a  kind  that  would  be  better  displayed  in 
the  rude  scenery  of  Nature.  Flowers  and  shrubs 
appear  in  unseemly  mixture.  A  pyramid  of 
roses  overpowers  the  modest  violets  that  grow 
at  its  base.  A  wide  spreading  plant  of  Ribes 
.^ang^uineum  occupies  its  own  share  of  ground, 
nrid  part  of  its  neighbours,  that  neighbour  being 
I  defenceless  Campanula.  Some  delicate 
annuals  are  overshaded  by  a  dense  Arbor-vitae. 
A  towering  Scot's  thistle  has,  in  one  season, 
attained  unto  twice  the  height  of  the  under 
shrubs,  that  surround  its  base.  In  the  shrub- 
bery, an  unlucky  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  now 
attaining  the  character  of  a  tree,  finds  itself 
hedged  in  by  shrubs  of  all  descriptions,  with 
none  of  which  it  can  harmonize,  and  yet  i« 
prevented  by  their  presence,  from  indulging  in 
Its  natire  gloomy  and  unsocial  grandeur.  The 
"first  impressions"  of  such  a  scene  will  be 
decidedly  unfavourable,  and  may  be  expressed 
in  such  words  as  these,—"  The  garden  appear- 
ed very  disorderly  and  ravelled  like  ;  it  has 
much  need  to  be  put  in  order."  And  yet  there 
is  more  »f  truth  than  of  supposition  in  the  case 
described ;  and  the  description  is  in  most  res- 
pects applicable  to  more  than  one  flower  garden 
in  this  country.  Had  the  beds  in  the  garden 
above  described  been  placed  alongside  the 
walks,  leaving  an  unbroken  expanse  of  lawn  in 
the  middle  of  the  ground  ;  had  some  beds  been 
set  apart  exclusively  for  floweis,  and  others  of 
a  larger  size  for  the  finer  shrubs  ;  and  had  the 
taller  growing  shrubs  been  kept  by  themselves 
on  the  far  side  of  the  surrounding  walk— one 
part  of  the  scene  would  have  contrasted  with 
the  other,  and  true  variety  would  have  been 
produced — variety,  which  consists  not  in  indis- 
criminate mixture,  but  in  a  separation  and  con- 
densation of  parts.     The  expanse  of  lawn  in 


the  middle  would  have  served  as  a  resting  place 
for  the  eye,  and  have  added  to  the  intricacy  of 
the  richer  parts.  The  principles  of  congruity, 
order,  symmetry,  and  variety,  would  have  been 
acknowledged  ;  and  also  the  principle  of  utility, 
which  should  not  be  forgotten  even  in  a  flower 
garden,  and  which  recpiires  that  flowers  should 
be  placed  by  themselves,  that  their  growth  may 
not  be  injured  by  the  proximity  of  shrubs  and 
trees. 

David  Gorrie. 

November,  1849. 


POULTRY-HOUSES 


Are  essential  arrangements  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  your' feathered  stock,  which  should  be 
placed,  if  possible,  as  to  have  an  eastern  aspect. 
so  us  to  be  open  to  the  morning  sun  ;  sheltered 
by  a  plantation,  or  sufficient  shrubs,  to  screen 
the  birds  from  the  summer  mid-day  sun,  or 
inclement  w^inter  winds,  both  being  equally 
injurious  to  them.  The  poultry-house  ^iiould 
be  constructed  to  give  as  much  warmth  as  pos- 
sible, consistent  with  sufficient  ventilation,  the 
advantage  of  which  is  quite  evident,  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  cotter,  who  has  his  poultry 
roosting  over  his  fire,  laying  abundantly  during 
the  winter  months,  while  the  opulent  farmer, 
who  houses  his  poultry,  in  his  spacious  poultry- 
house,  is  not  supplied  with  eggs.  The  more 
compact  they  are  k«pt  during  the  winter  months 
the  better,  as  each  will  contribute  a  share  of 
heat  to  the  other,  and  add  to  their  comfort,  and 
induce  laying;  the  size  to  be  suited  to  the  num- 
ber kept,  and  the  more  compact  they  are  kept 
in  winter  the  better.  The  floor  should  be  ele- 
vated, 80  as  to  be  perfectly  dry,  and  of  such 
mateiials  as  to  allow  its  being  swept  or  raked 
out  daily.  The  walls  close  and  substantial,  so 
as  not  to  harbour  vermin  of  any  kind,  and  be 
frequently  whitewashed  ;  with  a  good  air-ti^ht 
roof  that  will  fully  resist  the  rain — damp  being 
most  destructive  to  poultry.  Windows  should 
be  placed  in  opposite  directions,  so  as  to  admit 
of  thorough  ventilation  each  day  during  the 
summer  months ;  but  one  window  should  be 
carefully  closed,  even  in  the  summer  time,  as 
there  is  nothing  more  injurious  to  poultry  than 
a  thorough  draft  of  air  during  their  sleeping 
hours,  and  both  windows  should  be  punctually 
sliut  up  every  night  during  the  winter  season. 
In  order  to  admit  ventilation  and  prevent  the 
poultry  pa.ssing  through  the  windows,  a  wire 
lattice  should  be  fitted  to  each.  I  would  parti- 
cularly advise  the  roosting  perches  to  commence 
low,  say  about  one  and  a  half  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  ascend  gradually,  in  the  form  of  a 
wide  ladder;  the  perches  to  be  placed  about 
twelve  inches  apart,  with  an  elevation  of  twelve 
inches  above  each  other,  so  as  that  the  drop- 
pings of  one  bird  may  not  soil  the  plumage  of 
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the  other ;  and  to  be  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  in  diameter,  with  the  sharp  angles  taken 
off.  The  value  of  low  perching  cannot  but  be 
known  to  most  keepers  of  fine  large  fowl,  who 
are  sure  to  break  their  breast-bone  when  coming 
down  from  high  perching,  and  from  which  they 
scarcely  never  recover.  Nests  are  frequently 
constructed  in  the  building  of  poultry-houses, 
which  is,  by  no  means,  a  bad  plan,  as  they  are 
free  from  the  droppings  of  the  fowl,  are  rounded 
in  the  shape  of  a  nest  at  the  bottom,  and  a  coat 
of  lime,  at  any  time,  renders  them  perfectly 
pure.  If  they  are  not  so  constructed  you  will 
have  to  furnish  your  hens  with  boxes  or  baskets, 
placed  steadily,  furnished  with  straw,  cut  short, 
so  as  to  prevent  accident  to  the  eggs,  and  should 
be  frequently  renewed,  and  the  nests  kept  per- 
fectly clean.  I  would  prefer  boxes  or  baskets 
for  hatching,  as  being  less  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  air ;  and,  as  with  the  perches,  I  would 
recommend  their  being  near  the  ground,  so  as 
to  imitate  nature,  as  much  as  possible,  and 
permit  the  hens  to  enter  with  ease.  If  there  is 
a  difficulty  about  entry,  the  eggs  will  be  broken  ; 
and  if  the  hen  fall  when  about  entering  a  high 
nest  to  lay,  if  hurt,  she  will  be  likely  to  lay  soft 
or  misshappen  eggs  ;  I  would,  therefore,  axivise 
them  not  to  be  elevated.  Hatching  on  the  bare 
ground,  as  in  the  case  of  a  hen  laying  out,  has 
been  found  most  successful,  the  evaporation 
from  the  earth  inducing  incubation ;  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  such  evaporation,  Cantelo  finds  it 
necessary  to  damp  the  eggs  daily  with  a  sponge. 
An  aperture  should  be  constructed  in  the  door, 
to  admit  the  poultry  in  and  out,  a  little  elevated 
from  the  ground,  so  as  not  to  induce  vermin  to 
enter,  with  a  perch  for  the  convenience  of  the 
birds.  They  should  be  supplied  with  pure  fresh 
water  daily.  If  a  corner  in  the  house  were  fur- 
nished with  fine  sand,  as  a  sand-bath,  for  the 
poultry,  it  would  conduce  to  their  health  and 
gratification,  by  ridding  them  of  their  accus- 
tomed parasites.  I  do  not  approve  of  paved 
yards  for  the  large  fowl,  which  so  frequently 
brings  on  them  both  gout  and  corns,  at  a  prema- 
ture age.  A  shed  in  the  yard,  or  other  shade, 
is  essential  to  shelter  them  from  rain  ;  and  fine 
sand,  in  a  poultry-yard,  is  much  preferred  to 
any  other  walk. 

As  I  keep  all  the  fine  poultry,  pheasants,  &c., 
I  am  obliged  to  divide  my  pheasantry  or  poultry- 
house  into  separate  compartments,  in  order  to 
have  them  distinct.  I  have,  therefore,  erected, 
to  the  front  and  roof,  a  wire  lattice,  with  lattice 
doors,  which  open  from  the  one  into  the  other, 
so  that,  by  leaving  the  door  open,  I  can  enlarge 
the  compartments,  and  form  two  into  one  when 
occasion  may  require  it.  It  is  at  the  extreme 
end,  and  fronting  a  garden,  which  supplies  the 
birds  with  an  abundance  of  vegetable  matter, 
with  an  opportunityof  occasionally  passing  from 
the  rear,  into  a  grass  plot.    It  is  elevated  above 


the  level  of  the  garden,  and  being  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  sea  I  have  in  it,  several  inches  of  sea- 
sand,  which  keeps  the  fowl  clean,  comfortable, 
and  in  good  health ;  and  in  this  sand  they  de- 
light to  roll  themselves. 

IN   COLLECTING   EGGS,    FOR    HATCHING. 

You  should  prefer  those  newest  laid,  and 
while  gathering,  to  be  kept  dry,  clean  and  free 
from  damp  or  foul  air ;  and  if  imbedded  in  dry 
bran,  you  will  find  the  advantage.  You  will 
have  to  recollect  the  necessity  of  impregnation 
by  the  cock ;  and  prefer  the  moderate-sized 
eggs — the  over-large  or  over-small,  not  being 
advantageous  for  hatching — the  soit-shelled  or 
ill-shaped  egg  to  be  rejected.  It  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  the  gender  of  an  egg  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  its  appearance.  The  hen  usually 
commences  laying  in  the  spring,  and  again  in 
the  summer  ;  but  if  kept  warm  and  well-fed, 
you  may  have  eggs  at  any  season.  The  ap- 
proach of  laying  is  indicated  by  the  comb  and 
wattles  of  the  hen  becoming  a  bright  scarlet. 
The  eggs  should  be  taken  from  the  nest  every 
afternoon,  when  no  more  may  be  expected  to  be 
laid ;  for  if  left  in  the  nest,  the  heat  of  the  hens, 
when  laying  next  day,  will  tend  to  corrupt  then. 
Some  hens  are  much  more  productive  than 
others  ;  I  have  had  some  of  the  Cochin  China 
to  lay  two  eggs  a  day,  not  constantly,  but  occa- 
sionally, with  one  egg  on  the  mtennediate  days. 
But  the  grand  secret  of  procuring  an  abundance 
of  eggs,  is  comfortable  housing  and  abundance 
of  food.  Early  pullets  will  lay  all  the  vrinter,  if 
well  housed  and  fed.  The  laying  continues 
more  or  less  during  the  summer,  until  the 
moulting  commences.  The  older  the  hen,  the 
later  she  moults,  and,  consequently,  commences 
to  lay  later  in  the  season,  perhaps  not  till  April. 
The  air-bag  is  placed  at  the  larger  end,  between 
the  shell  and  its  lining  membranes,  it  is  about 
the  size  of  the  eye  of  a  small  bird,  in  new-laid 
eggs  but  is  increased  as  much  as  ten  times  in 
the  process  of  hatching.  The  air-bag  is  of  such 
importance,  to  the  development  of  the  chick, 
that  if  the  blunt  end  of  the  eug  be  pierced  with 
the  point  of  the  smallest  neeclle,  the  egg  cannot 
be  hatched.  The  freshness  of  the  egg  may  be 
easily  ascertained,  by  the  small  circle  denoting 
freshness,  and  the  large  circle  the  contrary. 

FOR  HATCHING. 

You  will  recollect  the  eggs  must  be  rendered 
reproductive,  from  previous  treading  of  the 
cock,  as  well  as  being  fresh,  and  not  exposed 
to  bad  effluvia  or  moisture,  and  while  collecting, 
previous  to  hatchinir,  covered  with  bran.  Some 
say  pointetl  eggs  produce  cocks,  and  round  ones 
hens  ;  and  others,  that  if  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  air-bag,  at  the  blunt  end  of  the  egg,  ap- 

Kear  to  be  a  little  on  one  side,  it  will  produce  a 
en ;  if  this  vacancy  be  exactly  in  the  centre, 
it  will  produce  a  cock.    Not  having  faith  in  the 
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above,  I  quote  it  for  tlie  advantage  of  those  who 
may  wish  to  test  its  authenticity.  If  fresh  eggs 
are  laid,  after  the  hen  begins  to  sit,  they  should 
be  forthwith  removed  ;  and  if  she  break  any  of 
her  clutch,  they  should  be  carefully  cleaned 
away,  and  her  feathers,  if  soiled  by  the  broken 
egg,  made  perfectly  clean.  Old  hens  are,  in 
general,  better  sitters  than  pullets  ;  and  middle- 
sized  plump  hens  better  than  the  very  large 
ones.  The  clucking  of  the  hen,  when  she  has 
an  inclinatiou  to  sit,  cannot  be  mistaken.  It  is 
best  to  have  a  few  valueless  eggs  to  put  under 
a  hen,  for  a  few  days,  to  ascertain  if  she  will  sit 
steadily,  before  you  intrust  a  valuable  clutch  to 
her ;  when  you  do,  give  her  the  eggs  intended 
to  be  hatched;  the  time  of  incubation  being 
twenty-one  days,  at  which  period  you  should 
expect  the  chickens  to  be  appearing  ;  but  should 
any  of  them  he  heard  in  the  shell,  for  20  hours 
after  they  should  come  out,  you  will  have  to 
assist  them,  by  breaking  the  top  of  the  shell; 
and  if  found  to  be  glued  to  the  shell  by  the  white 
of  the  egg,  the  bird  must  be  assisted  to  extricate 
itself  by  the  most  gentle  means,  and  but  at 
small  intervals,  at  a  time,  and  during  a  lapse  of 
from  twelve  to  twenty  hours — no  hurry,  no  vio- 
lence. 

The  day  of  their  exclusion  from  the  egg,  the 
chickens  do  not  want  to  eat,  but  should  be  left 
in  a  clean  and  comfortable  nest.  The  next  day 
they  may  be  put  into  a  coop  or  basket,  witn 
some  clean  and  comfortable  lining,  and  fed  with 
soaked  bread  and  milk,  an  egg  boiled  hard,  and 
chopped  fine ;  pure  water  is  essential.  \Vhen 
about  a  week  old,  turn  them  out  in  the  sun,  of 
a  dry  day,  for  a  short  time,  and  feed  them  with 
oatrneal,  curd,  chopped  egg,  and  bread  crumbs, 
with  chick  weed  or  lettuce  cut  small.  When  a 
fortnight  old  they  may  be  permitted  to  follow 
the  hen,  where  she  will  scratch  up  insects  for 
them,  which  are  most  nutritious.  Economists 
in  poultry,  frequently  add  two  clutches  together, 
by  putting  the  second  under  the  hen  at  night, 
and  theu  giving  another  clutch  of  eggs  to  hatch, 
to  the  second  hen,  or  permit  her  to  lay.  The 
care  of  the  hen  is  continued  to  the  chickens, 
till  they  are  enabled  to  provide  for  themselves, 
aftar  which  you  are  to  reserve  the  largest  and 
tinest  to  continue  your  stock,  of  both  cocks  and 
hens,  and  use  at  'the  table,  or  send  to  market, 
the  inferior. 

After  rearing  your  chickens,  your  next  con- 
!«ide ration  is 

FATTENING 

For  table  or  market ;  it  is  best  accomplished  by 
cooping  in  a  moderately  warm,  rather  dark, 
quiet  place,  with  good  ventilation,  and  the  fowl 
fed  on  boiled  or  steamed  potatoes,  into  which 
oats  or  oatmeal  is  blended  with  sweet  milk, 
and  some  fine  sand  added  and  given  warm,  but 
not  hot — the  fattening  will  be  accomplished  in  a 
fortnight — or  boiled  carrots,  with  beans,  peas. 


or  barley  and  sweet  milk ;  in  all  cases  of  coop- 
ing the  fowl  must  be  kept  dry,  clean,  and  warm. 
Nothing  is  easier  kept  than  fowl ;  they  obtain 
their  living  promiscuously,  and  pick  up  every- 
thing that  can  be  made  use  of  as  food,  in  the 
farm-yard,  even  the  worms  give  them  most 
nutritious  food ;  since  the  blight  has  proved  so 
destructive  to  the  potato  crop,  it  has  been  satis- 
factorily proved,  there  is  no  substitute  for  it,  as 
a  feeder  or  fattener  of  poultry,  or  a  promoter  of 
laying;  if  the  potatoes  are  broken,  and  if  a 
little  corn  be  added,  they  will  be  the  more  pala- 
table ;  the  more  varied  the  food  the  better ; 
boiled  carrots,  turnips,  parsnips.  Jerusalem 
artichokes,  or  other  roots  mashed  with  bran, 
form  a  healthful  variety :  as  to  green  food  they 
are  partial  to  lettuce,  endive,  cabbage,  spinach, 
radish,  turnip,  mangel-wurzel,  chickweed,  grass 
seeds,  &c.,  and  if  msectivorous  food  is  wished 
for,  there  is  nothing  more  easily  procured  at  al- 
most any  season,  by  procuring  a  deep  crock, 
into  which  put  some  bran,  and  on  it  lay  a  piece 
of  carrion  or  other  flesh,  cover  it  with  a  glass 
cap  so  as  to  admit  the  light,  but  exclude  the 
rain ;  in  a  few  days  it  will  be  a  moving  mass  of 
living  insects,  which  you  can  throw  out  to  your 
poultiy;  there  is  nothing  they  will  so  greedily 
devour ;  they  should  be  sparingly  given,  as  the 
fowl  are  so  found  of  them,  that  if  ^iven  abun- 
dantly it  will  prevent  them  taking  their  usual 
food. — Farmer^ s  Gazette. 


ON  THE  SAVING  OF  MANURE. 

As  your  Society  has  offered  a  premium  to  the 
farmer  who  has  displayed  the  most  intelligence 
and  economy  in  saving  and  making  manure, 
and  as  I  am  convinced  that  upon  this  depends 
in  a  great  measure  the  successful  prosecution 
of  agriculture  in  this  country,  I  am  induced  to 
lay  before  you  my  experience  in  the  matter. 
The  exhausting  process  of  farming  hitherto  car- 
ried on  in  this  Province,  cannot  be  improved, 
save  by  the  production  of  a  larger  quantity  of 
manure  than  heretofore.  Co|fvinced  of  this,  I, 
in  the  month  of  July,  three  years  since,  hauled 
out  of  a  bog  eighty  cart  loads  of  bog  earth  to  the 
end  of  the  land  where  I  intended  to  apply  it, 
mixed  it  with  eight  hogsheads  of  quick  lime, 
and  let  it  remain  until  the  following  spring, 
when  I  spread  it,  broadcast,  on  about  two  and 
a-half  acres  of  land,  which  had  been  ploughed 
about  the  time  I  hauled  out  the  bog  earth.  1 
sewed  it  with  oats,  timothy,  and  red  clover,  and 
harrowed  it  properly.  I  had  a  good  crop  of  oats 
that  year,  and  an  extiellent  crop  of  hay  the  next 
yeaj.  I  did  not,  however,  like  the  look  of  the 
heap ;  when  I  turned  it  over,  the  lime  seemed 
deail,  and  the  bog  wet  and  cloggy.  There  wan 
about  thirteen  or  fourteen  loads  of  the  bog  earth 
left,  with  which  I  had  not  sufficient  lime  to  mix. 
and  it  laid  over  winter.  I  determined  to  try 
how  barn  manure  would  do  to  mix  with  it.     I 
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accordingly  put  six  cart  loads  of  the  barn  manure 
to  the  bo<T  and  let  it  stand  for  four  or  five  daj's, 
when  I  found  it  in  a  complete  state  of  fermen- 
tation. I  applied  it  to  a  piece  of  gound  along- 
side the  other,  and  I  found  the  crops  to  be 
superior  to  the  latter.  The  next  year  I  hauled 
one  hundred  and  seventy  loads  of  peat  to  the 
lield  where  I  intended  to  apply  it,  and  to  every 
seventh  load  T  added  one  of  earth.  I  turned 
the  heap  over  twice  in  the  summer,  which  I 
tbund  improved  it  very  much.  As  soon  as  the 
frost  left  in  the  spring,  I  had  the  barn  manure 
admixed,  one  load  to  two  of  the  peat,  with  the 
latter  finely  pulverised,  and  thrown  loosely  in  a 
compost  heap,  ten  feet  in  width  and  five  feet  in 
height.  I  then  left  the  heap  to  do  for  itself.  I 
then  harrowed  the  ground,  picked  off  the  stones, 
and  struck  out  drills  two  feet  apart,  and  left  the 
ground  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  manure. 
In  four  days  I  found  the  compost  in  a  proper 
.state  of  fermentation.  (It  is  necessary  to  have 
a  few  loads  of  earth  convenient,  lest  the  heap 
would  overheat,  to  throw  on  the  top,  two  or  three 
itiches,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  ammonia  or 
gas.)  In  a  few  days  the  compost  packed  down 
fight  or  ten  inches  into  a  solid  mass  of  ferti- 
lizing matter.  I  let  it  stand  for  four  days,  then 
hauled  it  out  on  the  land,  thirty-four  single  horse- 
load  to  the  acre,  and  covered  it  up  with  the 
plough  in  the  drills.  I  put  in  carrot  seed  ;  the 
day  following  I  found  thie  manure  had  warmed 
the  ground,  and,  notwithstanding  the  dry  wea- 
ther, the  seed  germinated,  and  in  four  days  they 
appeared  above  the  ground.  I  planted  in  the 
same  acre  of  ground,  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips, 
beets,  cabbage,  and  corn,  all  of  which  grew 
abundantly.  So,  sir,  like  the  Irish  bog,  there 
is  something  very  extraordinary  in  the  peat  if 
properly  manufactured,  and  I  would  strongly 
recommend  that  in  all  cases  the  peat  should  go 
through  a  thorough  course  of  fermentation,  and, 
if  possible,  be  applied  to  the  ground  when  warm. 
It  may  be  asked  why  not  add  more  earth  to  the 
heap?  I  answer,  it  would  prevent  fermenta- 
tion. The  manur#that  I  mixed  with  the  muck 
was  that  of  six  cows  and  two  horses,  which  was 
evenly  mixed  through  the  winter,  in  the  barn- 
yard But,  sir,  our  farmers  will  think  very  hard 
to  quit  their  old  method,  which  was  to  haul  out 
tlieir  manure  and  apply  it  to  the  ground  cold, 
wet,  and  unmixed,  which,  if  it  never  was  to  be 
put  with  a  compost,  it  would  improve  it  very 
much  to  turn  it  over,  and  let  it  stand  for  a  few 
days  to  warm  a  little  before  being  put  in  the 
ground.  In  our  cold  spring  weather,  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  put  any  lime  in  the  same  com- 
post with  barn  manure,  as  they  never  agree  :  the 
one  is  sure  to  eat  up  the  other.  It  may  be  asked 
also,  would  not  quick  lime  do  to  mix  with  peat ; 
and  I  think  it  would,  by  preparing  the  peat  the 
same  as  above  described,  and  in  the  spring, 
break  the  lime  into  small  pieces,  and  put  it 


through  the  peat  till  it  slacks  ;  then  turn  it  over 
and  let  it  stand  four  or  five  days — say,  put  one 
load  of  lime  to  six  loads  of  muck — this,  I  think, 
when  put  on  the  ground  warm,  would  be  a  very 
good  manure.  But  this  is  not  the  method  fol- 
lowed by  the  farmers  of  this  locality ;  they 
commonly  mix  the  lime  with  the  wet  sour  muck, 
without  turning  it  over  in  the  summer,  or  soaking 
it,  or  waiting  for  the  required  power  of  the  at- 
mosphere to  manufacture  it ;  in  the  spring  the 
lime  is  dead,  and,  I  think,  can  be  very  little 
service  to  the  land.  Charcoal  would  be  another 
excellent  ingredient  to  make  manure,  especially 
to  the  farmers  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, who  cut  so  much  wood-land  down  annually 
and  burn  it  on  the  ground.  If  the  farmers  would 
make  charcoal  of  part  of  the  wood  they  bufii  up, 
they  would  find  it  very  much  to  their  benefit. 
I  think  that  sea-weed  would  be  a  very  good 
ingredient  to  mix  with  peat  for  compost,  but 
this  article  is  only  to  be  obtained  along  the  sea 
board  of  this  Province,  and  could  not  apply  to 
the  interest  or  benefit  of  the  farmers  generally, 
but  only  to  those  farmers  who  reside  along  the 
sea  coast.  Neither  can  lime  be  had  except  in 
particular  places  in  this  Province,  and  then  it 
must  be  purchased  at  a  very  dear  rate,  placing 
it  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  small  farmers,  or 
of  those  living  in  the  back  settlements  and  inte- 
rior parts  of  the  Province.  I  think  the  simple 
method  of  making  manure  that  I  found  out  by 
experiment,  would  tend  to  the  general  good  as 
well  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  Province 
as  in  those  localities,  as  the  article  can  be  got 
almost  on  every  faim,  with  no  other  cost  than 
that  of  manufacturing  it,  and  it  is  within  the 
reach  of  the  poor  farmer  as  well  as  the  rich ; 
and  although  simple  as  this  mode  of  making 
manure  may  appear,  any  farmer  who  will  add 
to  his  manure  heap  tvvice  the  quantity  he  makes 
at  his  barn-yard,  and  follows  it  up  annually, 
together  with  rotation  cropping,  may  rest  as- 
sured his  farm  would  soon  have  a  difTerent  ap- 
pearance to  that  which  it  has  this  day.  »  I  have 
one  hundred  and  seventy  single  horse  loads  of 
bog  earth  now  prepared  as  above  for  the  ensuing 
spring.  I  find  this  description  of  manure  more 
nutritious  to  plants  than  any  other  I  have  yet 
used.  Another  good  tendency  fermentation  has 
on  manure  is  to  destroy  the  foul  seeds,  sucji  as 
dog-nettle,  sorrel,  and  other  seeds,  which  remain 
safe  and  sound  through  the  winter  about  the 
barn-yard.  The  rough  buck-wheat  is  a  grain 
that  is  sown  very  much  these  last  three  or  four 
years  all  over  the  country,  the  seed  of  which  is 
almost  imperishable,  and  gives  the  farmer  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  weeding  out  from 
amongst  his  crops  ;  it  might  be  destroyed  by 
putting  the  manure  heap  through  a  thorough 
course  of  fermentation  in  the  spring,  before 
applying  it  to  the  ground.  This  description  of 
grain  the  farmers  heretofore  hesitated  in  sowing. 
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in  consequence  of  the  great  difficulty  they  had 
in  clearing  it  out  of  the  land ;  this  difficulty 
can  easily  be  removed  by  the  following  method  : 
As  soon  as  the  grain  is  removed  off  the  land 
where  it  has  buen  grown,  put  on  the  harrow 
and  harrow  in  all  the  fallen  grain  smoothly.  In 
a  few  days  a  young  breard  will  come  up,  which 
should  not  be  interfered  with.  >iow  have  it 
eaten  down  with  cattle  in  order  that  the  seed 
may  be  well  exhausted  before  the  frost  sets  in, 
which  will  kill  the  green  breard,  and  the  fanner 
may  rest  assured  it  will  give  him  no  more 
trou  bl  e . — Nova  Scotia  paper. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  MARKETS. 

SMITHFIELD. 

One  of  the  most  important  signs  of  the  near 
approach  of  Christmas  is  the  advent  of  the 
Smithfield  Club  Cattle  Show,  The  great  annual 
agricultural  gathering  is  one  of  which  the  coun- 
try has  reason  to  be  proud,  for  no  other  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  can  afford  a  similar 
spectacle.  The  exhibition  for  the  present  year 
in  some  respects  excels  all  its  predecessors,  and 
certainly  betrays  no  syptoms  of  depression  in 
the  rural  districts,  whatever  may  be  said  on  that 
subject  at  public  meetings  or  market  dinners. 
One  thing  for  which  the  present  year  was  pecu- 
liarly praiseworthy  was  the  general  absence  of 
that  enormous  obesity  which  it  formerly  seemed 
the  grand  aim  of  the  breeders  to  produce.  A 
better  taste  now  prevails,  and  which,  it  is  not 
assuming  too  much  to  assert,  has  been  chiefly 
brought  about  by  the  press.  While  the  animals 
in  all  the  main  points  were  no  wise  inferior  to 
those  displayed  on  previous  occasions,  they 
constituted  this  year  the  truest  aud  best  exhibi- 
tion ever  witnessed.  Although  the  different 
breeds  exemplify  divers  peculiarities,  they  all 
furnish  incontestible  evidence  of  the  care  which 
has  been  taken  in  rearing  them.  It  is  in  this 
rivalry  or  competition  between  counties  that  the 
principal  value  of  these  yearly  re-unions  is  to 
be  found.  They  stimulate  constant  endeavours 
to  improve  farming  stock.  The  time,  however, 
for  eulogy  on  that  head  is  past,  and  nothing 
more  is  now  required  than  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  excellence  of  the  institution.  Let  the 
managers  continue  to  proceed  in  their  noble 
career  as  they  have  hitherto  done,  and  they  will 
command,  as  they  deserve,  universal  commen- 
dation. Without  the  slightest  disposition  to 
cavil  or  carp  at  the  decision  of  the  judges,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  en  passant,  that  the  distribution 
of  the  prizes  was  not  exactly  in  accordance 
with  all  opinions  ;  nor  is  this  a  theme  for  won- 
der, when  it  is  considered  that  the  general 
qualities  were  so  nearly  on  an  average  as  to 
render  the  task  of  discrimination  extremely 
difficult.     The  grumblers,  however,  were  but 


few,  and  the  matter  is  hardly  worth  a  pass- 
ing remark. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  prime  object  is  to 
put  the  greatest  quantity  of  meat  on  the  anima! 
in  the  shortest  space  of  time,  and  at  the  least 
possible  expense,  the  show  just  terminated  ap- 
pears to  have  been  eminently  successful,  and 
there  never  was  known  a  quicker  sale,  most  of 
the  lots  having  been  bought  on  the  first  day, 
and  the  remainder  on  the  second  day. 

The  cattle  generally  were  capital  specimens, 
and  the  Devons  in  particular  remarkably  fine. 
Of  the  sheep  the  Southdowns  may  be  said  to 
have  borne  off  the  palm.  The  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter's were  superlative  samples.  The  pigs  were 
admirable.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the 
disinclination  to  patronize  excessively  fat  ani- 
mals was  general,  and  it  was  observed  that 
there  was  more  butcher's  meat  and  less  for  the 
tallow-chandlers  than  had  been  ever  before 
known,  and  it  is  this  circumstance  that  may  be 
attributed  the  rapid  sale  of  the  various  kinds  of 
stock.  It  is  not,  indeed,  the  interest  of  the 
hpeedets^to  cultivate  so  much  unnecessary  fat, 
which  will  only  realize  3d.  per  lb.  to  the  butch- 
er, whereas  it  has  probably  cost  the  breeder 
Is.  per  lb.  or  more. 

Upon  the  whole,  without  entering  into  minute 
comparisons  between  the  present  and  past  ex- 
hibitions, suffice  it  to  state  that  the  Bazaar 
never  displayed  a  more  interesting  or  excellent 
collection  than  that  for  the  year  1849,  both  for 
quantity  and  quality. 

The  alterations  projected  last  year  were  this 
year  carried  into  effect,  namely,  the  show  com- 
menced on  Thursday  and  ended  on  Friday. 


Reading  and  thinking. — Those  who  have 
read  everything  are  thought  to  understand 
everything  too ;  but  it  is  not  always  so.  Read- 
ing furnishes  the  mind  only  with  materials  of 
knowledge  ;  it  is  thinking  makes  what  we  read 
ours.  We  are  animals  of  the  ruminating  kind, 
and  it  is  not  enough  to  crant  ourselves  with  a 
great  load  of  collections ;  unless  we  chew  thern 
over  again  they  will  not  give  us  strength  and 
nourishment.  —  Locke. 


Knowledge  and  courage. — Knowledge  with- 
out justice  becomes  craft ;  courage  without 
reason  becomes  rashness. 


The  composition  of  friendships. — A  moun- 
tain is  made  up  of  atoms,  and  friendship  of  little 
matters  ;  and  if  the  atoms  hold  not  together,  the 
mountain  crumbles  into  dust. 


Success  and  failure. — Nothing  like  succesR 
in  this  world — what  dirty  bread  it  will  butter  ! 
Nothing  so  miserable  as  failure — what  heroism 
it  will  blacken! 
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AND 

TRANSACTIONS 

OF  THE 

LOWER  CANADA  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

MONTREAL,  FEBRUARY,  1850. 

In  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Agricultural 
Journal  for  last  year,  we  submitted  some 
observations  on  the  subject  of  "  Associations 
of  Agricultural  Credit,"  and  the  principle 
upon  which  they  are  established  in  several 
of  the  European  States,  and  humbly  sug- 
gesting that  such  associations  might  be 
advantageously  introduced  in  Canada  in  aid 
of  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  If  the 
reports  of  the  prosperous  working  of  these 
associations  in  other  countries  be  correct, 
(and  they  have  been  established,  in  some 
instances,  nearly  a  century,)  it  should  be 
sufficient  encouragement  for  the  people  of 
Canada  to  try  the  experiment.  Indeed  we 
cannot  see  that  there  would  be  any  risk 
incurred  by  their  establishment.  In  a  new 
country  like  this,  rich  and  fertile,  capital  is 
an  essential  requisite,  to  enable  us  to  draw 
forth  the  rich  resources  of  the  soil.  "We 
should  not  be  deterred  from  doing  this, 
because  we  have  lost  the  protection  and 
preference  of  t^e  British  markets  for  our 
produce.  Let  us  make  our  country  rich  in 
productions,  and  what  we  cannot  advan- 
tageously export  of  these  productions,  we 
must  strive  to  find  customers  for  at  home,  by 
encouraging  manufacturers  of  our  own,  who 
will  exchange  their  goods  for  our  produce. 
.This  course  we  shall  have  to  adopt  to  some 
extent,  and  it  is  manifest  we  cannot  purchase 
from  Britain  if  she  does  not  buy  from  us. 
We  have  hitherto  exported  our  produce  to 
England,  at  a  very  high  expense  of  transport, 
to  be  sold  to  those  who  manufacture  goods 
for  us  in  that  country,  and  which  comes  out 


to  us,  charged  with  the  expenses  of  transport, 
revenue,  &c.,  to  this  country.  We  may  very 
well  understand  how  these  expenses  of  trans- 
port, back  and  forward  to  Britain  and 
Canada,  act  in  augmenting  the  cost  of 
articles  we  purchase,  and  diminishing  the 
price  we  obtain  for  our  produce.  Hence  it 
would  appear  there  would  be  a  considerable 
encouragement  for  the  establishment  of 
manufactories,  that  would  purchase  on  the 
spot  our  produce,  saving  all  the  expenses  of 
a  long  transport  to  Britain,  and  sell  us  their 
manufactures  on  the  spot  also,  free  from  all 
expenses  of  importation  from  Britain.  We 
do  not  say  that  the  establishment  of  manu- 
factories here  would  do  everything  for  us, 
because  if  they  were  able  even  to  manufacture 
all  the  soft  and  hardware  goods  we  now 
import,  it  would  not,  we  believe,  amount-  to 
£2,000,000  annually  ;  but  undoubtedly  such 
establishments  would  greatly  assist  us,  and 
we  do  not  understand  why  they  should  not 
succeed  under  the  circumstances  we  have 
mentioned.  We  hear  constantly  of  the 
numbers  of  persons  who  emigrate  from  this 
country  to  the  United  States,  in  search  of 
employment  which  they  could  not  obtain 
here.  Why  is  this  the  case?  It  is  not 
certainly  because  we  have  not  abundant 
employment  for  them  and  many  more.  Our 
lands  are  not  drained  or  half  cultivated  for 
producing  good  crops,  and  we  might  have 
the  manufactories  we  have  alluded  to  above. 
If  we  had  the  "Associations  of  Agricultural 
Credit,"  it  would  give  a  new  and  beneficial 
impulse  to  our  agriculture,  and  it  would  so 
greatly  augment  our  productions,  that  they 
"would  afford  us  the  means  of  establishing  and 
supporting  manufactories.  Where  a  country 
is  only  yielding  a  scanty  produce,  there  can 
be  no  sufficient  support  for  manufactories, 
and  they  cannot  succeed;  but  in  a  country 
of  abundant  productions,  manufactories  must 
flourish,  and  they  will  assist  the  farmer,  as 
the  farmer  will  support  them.     There  is  no 
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mode  we  are  aware  of  that  could  be  made 
available   for  affording    farmers   occasional 
accommodation  to  assist  them  in  improving 
their    lands,    except    by   *•  Associations   of 
Agricultural  Credit."     The  security  would 
be  ample,  as  it  would  be  founded  upon  the 
whole  of  the  farmers'  property  throughout 
the  country.     There  could  be  no  l)etter  secu- 
rity than  this.     The  amount  of  property  in 
the  hands  of  the  farmers  of  the  Province  of 
Canada,  including  their  lands,  improvements, 
domestic  animals,  implements,    &c.,  cannot 
be  less  than  from  fifty  to  sixty  millions  of 
pounds  currency.     Who  then,  we  woOld  ask, 
would  be  better  entitled  to  have  means  of 
accommodation   afforded   them   to  carry  on 
their  business  successfully?     It  is  only  such 
a   system   of  accommodation    as    we   have 
pointed  out  that  would  be  suitable  for  them. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  system  of 
"  Cash  Credit,"  established  in  Scotland,  has 
been    the  chief    means    of    improving   the 
agriculture  of  that  country.     This  system 
has  succeeded  admirably  for  the  banks  and 
for  the  farmers,  who  were  accommodated. 
No  wonder  the  backward  state  of  agriculture 
here,  when  so  little  has  been  done  for  its 
interests.     The  farmers  possess  a  very  large 
amount   of  property   that   is   fixed   in   the 
country,  and  after  all,  they  have  no  means 
of  accommodation    they   could   safely  avail 
themselves  of,  however  necessary  and  bene- 
ficial   it    might    be,    and    they    are    very 
frequently  brought  to  utter  ruin  for  want  of 
a  trifling  aid,  and  prevented  making  improve- 
ments   that    might    double    their    produce 
annually.     All  these  matters  deserve  great 
consideration,  if  the  improvement  and  pros- 
perity of  the  country  is  desirable-     We  may 
suggest  measures  which  we  humbly  conceive 
would  promote  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
but  if  no  further  action  is  taken  upon  our 
suggestions,  we  might  as  well  be  silent.    We 
can,  at  all  events,  safely  state  that  it  is  not 
from  any  defect  in  our  soil  or  our  climate 


that  any  of  bur  population,  or  emigrant* 
coming  to  this  country,  desert  us,  and  go  to 
the  United  States.  Notwithstanding  that 
we  have  but  one  seaport,  and  even  that 
clo'ed  for  four  or  five  months  of  the  year  by 
the  severity  of  our  winters,  there  is  not  a 
country  on  this  continent  that  might  be  more 
productive  and  prosperous  than  Canada,  if 
her  vast  resources  were  made  available 
properly.  As  regards  her  agricultural  capa- 
bilities, we  take  leave  to  say,  that  the  labour 
of  a  man,  or  of  a  horse,  judiciously  employed 
in  agriculture  here,  will  create  as  much 
produce  as  it  would  in  the  British  Isles,  or 
in  any  part  of  North  America  that  we  have 
seen  or  heard  of.  What  then  should  drive 
any  of  our  population  from  hence  to  seek 
better  fortune  in  the  neighbouring  States  ? 
A  large  portion  of  the  produce  raised  in  the 
United  States,  partly  by  emigrant  labour, 
and  emigrants  from  Canada,  is  exported  to 
Britain.  What  is  the  cause  that  we  should 
not  employ  those  emigrants,  and  raise  with 
their  labour,  on  better  soil,  produce  to  export 
to  Britain  ?  We  want  capital  and  skill  to 
employ  it;  but  why  do  we  want  it,  and  what 
is  it  that  prevents  us  frotn  having,  both  as 
well  as  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  line 
45°  ?  There  is  as  ample  security  here  for 
any  accommodation  of  capital  necessary  for 
the  due  improvement  of  the  country,  as  can 
be  had  on  this  side  of  the  atlantic;  why  then 
should  it  not  be  forthcoming? 

If  our  country  was  situated  ten  degrees 
more  to  the  north  than  it  is,  we  might  be 
excused  for  wishing  to  move  southward;  but 
what  are  our  advantages?  We  have  a  most 
superior  soil,  and  a  climate  proved  to  be 
genial,  and  favourable  to  agriculture,  and 
capable  of  improvement,  by  clearing  of  our 
forests,  and  a  more  perfect  drainage  of  our 
soil.  We  have  water  communication  by 
rivers,  lakes,  and  canals,  not  surpassed  by 
any  on  earth,  extending  into  the  country  a 
distance  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  the 
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sea,  and  branching  off  in  all  directions  from 
the  main   line    of    navigation.      All   these 
branches  may  not  be  navigable,  but  they  are 
capable  of  being  made  so,  and  thus  affording 
employment  to  those  who  leave  us  for  want 
of  it.     By  what   means   do  we   expect   to 
improve  our  country,  and  make  the  most  of 
our  natural  advantages?   We  certainly  cannot 
move  it  southward  to  improve  our  climate. 
If  we  want  energy  and  capital  to  improve 
it,  what  prevents  us  from  having  both,  when 
both  are  within  our  own  power?     We  cannot 
import  them  from  another  country  for  our 
advantage,  although  parties  possessing  such 
valuable  commodities  coming  to  reside  among 
us,  may  employ  them  very  much  for  iheir 
own  advantage,  by  making  a  proper  use  of 
what  we  neglect  to  improve.     Are  we  chil- 
dren in   Canada,  unable  to  do  anything  for 
ourselves,  or  help  ourselves?     We  should  be 
ashamed  to  own  it,  if  we  are  so.     We  derive 
our  origin  from  the  same  nations  that  have 
peopled  the  United  States,  and  we  are  no 
credit  to  our  fatherlands  if  we  do  not  strive 
to  equal  our  neighbours  in  everything.   What 
should  make  us  inferior  to  them,  unless  we 
are  so  deficient  in  patriotism  as  to  fancy  it 
impossible  for  us  to  be  so.     If    we   want 
examples  of  improvement,    and   energy  to 
accomplish  them,  where  can  we  find  them 
to  exceed   our  father   land  ?      We  are  no 
better  than  the  degenerate  offspring  of  two 
great    nations,   while    we     see    our   people 
emigrating  from  us  for  want  of  employment, 
and    only   lament    our    condition,    without 
taking  immediate   measures   for   employing 
those  people,  and  improving  our  condition 
when  the  means  are  in  our  power.     Suppose 
we  imagine  these  means  not  to  be  in  our 
power,    under    our    present    circumstances, 
where,  we  would  ask,  under  Heaven,  do  we 
expect  to  obtain    them  ?     Canada  must  be 
improved  by  her  own  people,  and  they  are  un- 
worthy the  possession  of  such  a  noble  country 
if  they  neglect  to  do  so,  or  allow  themselves 


to  be  persuaded  that  they  are  prevented,  or 
incapable  of  doing  so.     If  there  exists  any 
obstacle  at  this  moment  to  the  improvement 
and    prosperity   of  our   country,    who    but 
ourselves  are  capable,  or  should  be  employed, 
to  remove    or  remedy  them?     We  are  not 
children — we  are  men — and  should  act  as 
men,    in    adopting,   at  once,   any  measures 
necessary    to    promote    the   welfare   of    our 
country  and  our  people.  There  is  a  thousand- 
fold  more  difficulty  to  be  apprehended  in 
seeking  to   improve  our   condition  by  any 
other  means,  than  those  that  are  in  our  own 
power  to  employ  without  danger  or  hindrance. 
Let  us  create  a  capital  for  ourselves  that  we 
can  rely  upon  and  retain.     Any  other  capital 
we  could  induce  to  come  to  our  aid  will  leave 
us  again,  augmented  by  the  produce  of  our 
industry.     The  amount  of  capital  that  would 
be  required  would  not  be  very  large  for  the 
due  improvement  of  agriculture.     It  would 
not   be  advisable   to  make  an  extravagant 
expenditure,  but  so  far  as  would  be  expedient, 
no  employment  of  capital  would  be  so  advan- 
tageous to  the  country  as  that  applied  to  the 
augmentation  of  our  productions,  as  it  is  the 
fields  of  Canada  that  must  support  our  trade 
and  commerce,  our  cities  and  towns,  and  also 
our  revenue  for  the  support  of  our  Govern- 
ment.    It  is  a  plain  fact,  requiring  no  proof, 
that  no  country  or  people  can  buy  more  than 
they  can  sell,  if  they  pay  for  what  they  buy. 
Is  it  not  manifest  then,  that  if  we  wish  to 
improve  the  condition  of  our  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  of  our  cities  and  towns,  we  must 
first  augment  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
productions  annually  created  from  our  lands. 
The  grand  error  in  our  system  is,  that  capital 
has   been   employed  in    building  cities    and 
towns  instead  of  applying  it  to  improve  the 
coimtry  and  increase  her  productions.     We 
can  now  perceive  the  consequences  in  the 
number  of  houses  and  stores  that  are  unte- 
nanted  and    unoccupied.     It    is    an    absurd 
I  opinion  to  entertain,  that  the  prosperity  of 
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trade  and  commerce  is  not  chiefly  dependent 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  liCt  the 
country  produce  largely  the  most  valuable 
products  she  is  capable  of,  and  there  is  then, 
at  our  disposal,  an  actual  amount  of  value  to 
be  exported,  where  it  can  be  done  to  advan 
tage,  and  what  cannot  be  exported  will  be  at 
our  diiiposal  for  the  encouragement  of  manu- 
factories, and  support  of  them  when  estab- 
lished. It  is  useless  to  build  stores  to  sell 
goods  in  if  there  is  no  means  to  purchase. 
Manufactories  cannot  flourish  in  a  country 
that  is  not  in  a  prosperous  condition,  unless 
the  goods  manufactured  can  be  sold  to  foreign 
customers,  and  we  believe  this  could  not  be 
expected  by  our  manufacturers.  The  most 
they  could  expect  would  be  a  home  trade, 
and  consequently  there  will  be  a  limit  to  our 
manufactures — that  they  never  can  be  our 
chief  dependence  until  our  population  are 
vastly  increased.  Home  manufactures  may 
assist  us  to  a  certain  extent,  but  those  who 
would  expect  to  raise  the  country  to  a  high 
state  of  prosperity  by  them  alone  would  be 
disappointed. 

Our  object  in  writing  this  article  is,  to 
endeavour  to  persuade  all  parties  who  may 
read  it  to  think  well  of  this  country,  and  to 
rest  satisfied  that  we  possess  within  ourselves 
all  the  power  and  means  that  are  necessary 
to  make  it  as  prosperous  a  country  as  any  on 
this  continent,  if  we  only  employ  them  judi- 
ciously. It  is  honorable  for  us  to  rely  upon 
ourselves,  and  upon  the  vast  resources  within 
our  power.  We  are  highly  favoured  in  the 
country  and  the  advantages  we  possess,  and 
if  we  have  been  hitherto  disappointed  in  our 
expectations,  it  would  be  well  for  us  to 
examine  what  these  expectations  were,  and 
whether  it  was  not  our  fault  when  we  did 
not  realize  any  expectations  that  were  rea- 
sonable. What  we  ape  most  anxious  to  see 
is,  every  member  of  the  Canadian  community 
uniting,  heart  and  hand,  in  their  exertions  to 
find  out  what  can  be  done  to  promote  the 


general  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  to 
adopt  promptly  any  measures  most  likely  to 
effect  this  good  for  all.  There  is  no  hope 
for  our  country  or  its  prosperity  while  agitated 
by  parties  whose  views  are  as  opposite  as  the 
Poles.  Let  the  love  of  our  country  prevail 
over  all  other  considerations.  A  united 
people  can  make  it  a  most  prosperous  and 
happy  country,  but  disunion  and  party  strife 
may  ruin  everything.  It  is  utterly  hopeless 
that  any  measures  can  be  introduced  for  the 
general  good  if  we  cannot  agree  as  to  what 
these  measures  should  be.  At  some  future 
time,  it  will  be  matter  of  astonishment  with 
those  who  succeed  us,  that  we  should  so  long 
neglect  to  improve  the  opportunities  we  had 
to  advance  and  secure  our  prosperity,  and  at 
a  period  when  improvement  made  ftuch  ad- 
vances in  every  other  country.  We  hope 
these  suggestions  will  induce  some  party 
more  competent  to  discuss  this  subject  than 
we  are,  to  take  it  up,  and  do  it  justice.  We 
disclaim  any  intention  to  give  offence.  Our 
only  object  is  the  general  good  of  the  land 
we  live  in — not  by  the  means  we  suggest,  if 
better  and  more  honorable  can  be  proposed 
and  adapted  by  us  as  a  portion  of  the  British 
Empire.  In  our  tather  lands,  men  of  all 
parties  can  unite  in  the  most  cordial  manner 
to  advance  the  interest  of  agriculture*- the 
general  welfare  of  the  whole  people  being  so 
much  dependent  upon  it. 


Agricultural  Report  for  January. 

The  month  of  January  has  sustained  fully 
the  character  of  a  Canadian  Winter,  up  to  this 
date,  and  we  do  not  regret  it,  as  it  will  have 
completed  the  bridges  over  our  rivers  in  all  di- 
rections to  admit  of  the  fanners  coming  to 
market  with  the  produce  they  may  have  for 
sale.  We  hope  they  will,  however,  have  con- 
siilered  what  we  submitted  in  our  last  Report, 
respecting  the  sale  of  produce.  We  regret  that 
the  prices  of  produce  at  Montreal  are  not  more 
encouraging  to  the  farmers,  particularly  that  of 
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wheat,  beef,  and  pork,  which  are  all  export- 
able articles.  The  wheat  is  of  fair  average 
.quality  tliis  year,  and  was  harvested  in  good 
condition.  Pork  is,  perhaps,  of  as  good  qua- 
lity as  any  that  can  be  had  in  North  America, 
fattened  principally  on  peas,  and  imlian  corn, 
and  peas  are  considered  excellent  for  making 
good  pork.  We  have  seen  very  good  pork 
sold  at  233.  l|d.  to  2i)3.  the  htmdred  pounds 
weight,  and  this  price  does  not  pay  the  farmer 
well.  The  best  beef,  we  have  been  toW,  was 
worth  30s.  the  100  lbs.,  and  we  believe  it  has 
been  sold  from  that  price  downwards,  to  one  pen- 
ny half-penny  per  lb. ;  the  latter  price,  it  is  said, 
farmers  have  sold  quarters  of  beef  for  in  the 
Montreal  market  the  quality  of  course  could  not 
be  very  good.  From  the  market  prices  in  Eng- 
land lately  reported  for  salted  beef  and  pork,  one 
would  imagine,  a  higher  price  might  be  paid 
here  for  any  beef  fit  for  exportation,  and  pork, 
as  we  have  it,  being  excellent.  We  believe, 
if  our  pork  was  made  into  good  baron  and 
hams,  cut  and  cured  as  they  do  in  Kngland, 
that  it  would  find  a  better  sale,  and  more  cer- 
tain market,  and  there  would  not  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  adopting  this  plan.  The  price  of  bacon 
at  Liverpool  is  from  40s.  to  48s.,  and  hams 
60s.  to  62s.;  in  London,  the  prices  are  62s. 
to  72s.  for  hams.  Canadian  pork,  ba- 
con and  hams,  might  be  made  to  equal  any  in 
the  British  Isles,  the  food  upon  which  they 
are  fatted  here  being  generally  of  better  quality, 
than  what  they  are  fed  upon  in  these  countries. 
The  price  that  can  be  obtained  for  Bait  butter 
of  good  quality  is  not  to  be  coiiiplsined  of,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  if  farmers  were  more  careful 
of  making  it  up,  and  packing  it  in  the  proper 
sort  of  kegs,  made  air-tight  at  each  end,  a 
higher  price  could  be  obtained  for  butter.  It 
is  a  great  fault  in  salt  butter  when  not  of  uni- 
form colour,  and  saltness,  in  the  same  cask, 
and  also  when  it  is  not  packed  closely,  without 
any  openings  between  the  butter.  Any  man 
experienced  in  the  making  and  packing  of 
butter,  and  the  consequences  of  these  objections, 


which  we  submit,  will  admit  our  objections  to 
be  well  grounded.  All  this,  however,  can  be 
remedied  by  the  butter  maker  and  packer,  and 
when  a  large  quantity  of  butter  would  be  made, 
the  difference  in  value  of  the  butter  for  a  season 
would  be  very  considerable,  pertiaps  from  one 
to  two  pence  per  lb.  These  are  n»atters  of 
some  Consequence  to  farmers,  as  good  butter 
may  be  made  in  Canada,  by  skill  and  attention, 
as  is  produced  in  any  country,  without  excep- 
tion. Undoubtedly  milch  cows  require  care,  in 
their  summer  and  winter  feeding,  and  we  could 
not  expect  to  make  good  butter  from  them 
otherwise.  Exposure  to  great  heat  in  summer, 
without  shelter,  and  driving  them  a  lotig  dis- 
tance to  and  from  pasture,  is  very  injurious, 
and  should  be  provided  agiinst.  These  cir- 
cumstances may  be  considered  by  many  as  of 
no  great  importance,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
Every  day  we  may  see  ill  tasted  and  bad 
coloured  butter  in  our  market?,  while  other 
butter  is  excellent  in  taste  and  colour.  There 
can  be  no  cause  for  this,  except  the  more  ju- 
dicious management  of  the  cows  and  the  dairy 
by  those  who  have  good  butter  than  those  who 
have  bad.  While  we  despise  trifles  in  any 
part  of  agricultural  management,  we  shall  not 
excel  as  farmers  or  producers.  The  quantity 
of  fowl  brought  to  market  this  winier  has  been 
very  large,  of  good  quality  and  at  very  moderate 
prices.  They  are,  and  might  be,  a  considerable 
item  of  the  farmer's  products.  They  do  not 
cost  a  great  deal  for  their  keep,  and  they  are  a 
pleasing  appendage  of  every  farm-yard.  The 
feathers  are  useful  to  the  family,  and  if  not 
required,  may  be  sold  for  a  fair  price.  Fowl, 
doubtless,  pick  up  vaM  numbers  of  the  insect 
tribes,  that  are  the  pests  of  agriculture.  If  more 
fowls  werekept,  and  wild  birds  not  wantonly  shot 
down,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  killings  we  ^hould 
have  less  insects  to  trouble  us,  and  injure  our 
crops.  The  wild  birds  might  certainly  be 
allowed  to  visit  us  for  the  summer  season. 
It  is  pleasing  to  see  many  articles  of  domes- 
tic manufacture  brought  to  the  market  for  sale 
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by  farmers  and  their  wives  and  daughters ;  and 
all  manufactured  by  ihemselves,  at  their  own 
hou«e«,  from  tlio  pro>luce  of  their  farms,  m 
wool  or  flax.  It  shows  great  industry  in  the  fe- 
male part  of  the  agricultural  class.  They  olTer  for 
sale  very  gooil  Canadian  cloth,  flannel  and 
linen — not  superfine,  but  very  suitable  for 
toiiniry  use,  and  for  the  use  of  the  labouring 
class.  The  linen  and  flannel  are  very  sliong 
and  good,  and  if  the  linen  was  bleached  by 
thenij^elves,  it  would  soften  its  texture  and 
make  it  much  more  valuable.  This  bleaching 
might  be  readily  accomplished  by  the  farmer's 
family,  but  perhaps  it  would  prevent  them 
having  the  linen  to  dispose  of  the  same  year 
that  the  flax  is  produced.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  higher  value  given  to  the  linen 
would  amply  pay  the  interest  of  the  amount 
invested  in  the  linen  for  one  year.  The  slock- 
ingp,  socks,  and  mittens  they  sell,  are  much 
better  for  country  use,  and  for  the  labouring 
class,  than  what  can  be  had  in  stores  generally, 
with  the  additional  recommendation  of  being 
lower  in  price.  It  is  very  desirable  toencourage 
this  industry,  and  it  might  be  extended  so  much 
as  to  assist  considerably  the  farmer's  families, 
and  almost  all  (he  work  is  executed  at  the  slack 
time  of  the  year,  and  at  night.  Store-keepers 
accustomed  to  buy  these  articles  from  the 
farmers,  should  instruct  them,  when  necestiary, 
to  make  the  articles  in  the  manner  that  would 
be  most  suitable  for  the  uses  that  store-keepers 
retail  them  for.  We  do  not  see  them  offer  any 
blankets  for  sale  of  home  manufacture,  and 
we  ihink  they  might  make  them  of  much  better 
quality  and  more  lasting,  than  a  large  propor- 
tion of  those  imported.  It  is  easy  to  calculate 
what  profit  a  pair  of  good  blankets  would 
leave  a  farmer,  by  weighing  a  pair,  and  ascer- 
taining what  quantity  of  their  own  wool  it 
would  take  to  make  a  pair.  Farmers  in  the 
o'd  country,  up  to  the  period  of  our  leaving 
home,  scarcely  ever  purchased  blankets,  sheets, 
or  any  other  articles  that  couKl  be  made  from 
their  own  pro  lucts.    All  their  linen  ami  flannel 


goods,  and  most  of  the  woollen  cloth  worn  by 
them,  was  made  in  their  own  houses,  CNcept 
the  weaving.  They  invariably  found  linen 
made  and  bleached  by  them>elve8  was  m\u'\t 
bettiT  and  more  emliiring  than  that  made  and 
bleached  by  mnnufacturers.  Flannel  goods 
they  also  found  more  dm-able  when  made  by 
tliemselves,  than  any  they  could  purchase. 
One  cause  of  this  difference  was,  that  neither 
wool  nor  flax  made  use  of  by  the  farmer  had  the 
best  portions  taken  out  of  them  by  manufac- 
turers for  finer  fabiics.  The  farmers,  on  the 
contrary,  made  use  of  flax  and  wool  of  the  best 
quality,  as  it  came  to  them  The  use  of  linen 
we  should  be  glad  to  see,  become  more  gene- 
ral instead  of  cotton,  and  for  working  men 
who  use  flannel  shirts  ibe  Canadian  farmers 
might  supply  a  very  suiUible  article.  All  these 
matters  would  have  a  great  influence  on  the 
success  of  agriculture,  and  they  are  therefore 
entitled  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
readers  of  this  Journal.  We  simply  submit 
our  idea  on  the  subject,  for  others  to  improve 
upon  it.  However  public  manufactories  may 
fail  of  success,  those  carried  on  in  private 
families  cannot  cause  much  loss  ;  and  although 
the  time  and  labour  of  the  farmer's  family  may 
not  be  very  richly  rewarded,  what  is  received 
it  the  reward  of  hours  spent  industriously, 
when,  if  they  were  not  so  employed,  this  time 
might  be  spent  in  idleness,  or  in  expenditure  of 
the  farmer's  means,  which  perhnps  he  could  ill 
spare.  The  money  gained  by  the  sale  of  do- 
mestic manufactures,  should  be  highly  valued 
by  the  industrious  families  who  make  the  goods 
disposed  of,  and  they  may  rest  satisfied  it  is 
highly  creditable  to  them.  The  principal 
work  of  the  farmers  during  the  winter,  is  to 
attend  to  the  farm  stock,  thrashing,  and  taking 
manure  out  to  the  fieMs,  where  required  for  use 
Id  spring.  Doing  this  latter  work  in  winter 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  spring  work,  and  the 
manure  if  properly  made  up  in  henps  in  the 
field,  will  not  he  so  liable  to  be  washed  by 
water  as  if  scattered  about  the  vard.     Fence 
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and  fire  wood  should  be  provided,  when  the 
farmer  can  procure  it — inileed  every  work  that 
is  possible  to  execute  in  winter  should  be  dt)ne, 
to  save  the  spring  and  summer  season  for  work 
that  cannot  be  executed  in  winter.  We  have 
been  told  that  the  country  roads  are  difficult  to 
travel  upon  this  winter,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  depth  of  the  snow,  and  the  roads  not 
being  tracked  or  made  sufficiently  wide  for 
double,  or  even  single  sleighs  to  pass  each 
other  without  great  difficulty.  This,  we  can 
very  well  believe,  as  some  of  the  Turnpike 
roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal  have 
been  neglected  and  not  tracked,  or  made  suffi- 
ciently wide.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  when 
a  law  was  passed  for  preventing  any  but  car- 
riages of  a  certain  make  to  be  made  use  of 
upon  the  roads  in  winter,  that  the  same  law 
did  not  provide  that  the  roads  should  be  made 
or  tracked  of  sufficient  width,  or  that  double 
roads  should  be  made.  It  is  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  travel  in  the  country  roads  where  they 
are  not  of  the  necessary  width,  and  some 
change  is  required  to  be  made  in  the  law, 
either  by  the  Legislature  or  by  the  Municipal 
Councils.  The  roads  being  too  narrow  for  the 
carriages  that  are  to  be  made  use  of  upon 
them,  is  something  similar  in  inconsistency,  to 
a  farmer  having  a  sia'ble  built  for  his  cattle  and 
horses,  and  the  doors  made  of  so  small  size, 
that  the  animals  could  not  pass  through  them. 
This  Agricultural  Report  is  the  first  for  this 
year,  and  we  hope  the  season  will  be  so  favor- 
able, that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  report  of  ex- 
cellent crops,  and  that  ihe  farmers  have  done 
all  that  was  incumbent  upon  them  to  have 
good  crops.  If  we  do  our  part  well,  we  may 
confidently  hope  for  favourable  results,  and 
that  our  skill,  industry  and  attention  will  be 
crowned  with  success  in  an  abundant  harvest. 
Before  we  conclude,  we  would  recommend 
farmers  to  provide  themselves  with  good  seed 
for  the  spring  if  they  can  obtain  it,  and  to  get 
it  of  unmixed  varieties,  particularly  of  wheat. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  try  some  of  the 


varieties  of  wheat  that  we  were  accustomed 
to  grow  in  Canada  before  the  ravages  of  the 
wheat  fly-  If  sown  early  the  experiment 
might  be  made,  but  we  would  think  it  very  un- 
safe unless  it  could  be  sown  early  in  April. 
In  any  case  it  might  not  be  prudent  to  venture 
to  sow  more  thnn  a  small  quantity.  We  are 
unable  to  state  as  yet,  whether  there  will  be  any 
new  supply  of  Black  Sea  wheal  imported  ?n 
time  for  spring  sowing,  but  any  information  we 
may  obtain  we  shall  give  in  this  Journal. 

There  is  some  inconvenience  incurred  by 
farmers  in  having  to  put  off  to  the  latter  end 
of  May  the  sowing  of  wheat.  The  land 
being  so  long  ploughed,  (from  the  previous 
fall,)  becomes  hard,  and  is  sure  to  have  the 
roots  of  weeds  and  grass  that  are  in  it  com- 
mence to  vegetate  before  the  wheat  is  sown. 
This  cannot  fail  to  injure  the  crop.  The 
sowing  of  grass-seed  with  the  wheat  so  late 
as  the  latter  end  of  May,  renders  the  grass- 
seed  liable  to  failure,  as  it  will  not  succeed 
well  when  sown  so  late,  and  exposed  to  the 
great  drought  of  our  summers.  We  have 
seen  many  failures  of  grass-seed,  owing  to 
this  cause,  and  have  heard  complaints  from 
many  parties,  of  similar  failures.  When 
grass-seeds  do  not  come  up  thick  and  well, 
it  is  a  great  disappointment  and  loss  to  a 
farmer.  We  would  recommend  that  gi-ass- 
seed  should  rather  be  sown  with  other  grain, 
barley  particularl}',  than  sown  with  wheat 
after  the  middle  of  May.  This  matter  is  of 
some  importance.  It  is  a  serious  loss,  after 
breaking  up  land  to  improve  it  for  meadow 
or  pasture,  to  have  the  grass-seeds  fail  in  it, 
and  have  all  the  labour  to  do  over  again. 
There  is,  besides,  the  loss  of  a  year  generally. 
The  firmer,  expecting  the  grass  to  come  up, 
does  not  wish  to  plough  up  the  soil  imme- 
diately; indeed  theregular  course  of  rotation 
is  interrupted,  and  interferes  very  disadvan- 
tageously,  where  an  improved  system  of  hus- 
bandry is  desired  to  be  carried  on. 
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Ws  would  again  solicit  all  subscribers  to  (his 
Journal  to  |>ay  up  their  subscriptions.  The  tri- 
fling amount  of  five  shillings  cannot  be  an  ohjoct 
with  any  party  who  reserves  it,  and  the  sub- 
scribers are  so  verj'  much  scatlcred  throughout 
the  country  that  it  would  take  a  large  percent- 
age to  send  to  collect  it  all.  Where  agents 
have  been  named,  we  beg  ihey  will  send  us  re- 
turns of  the  subscriber>»,  and  of  those  who  have 
paid.  It  is  a  waste  of  money  to  be  addressing 
the  journal  to  any  parties  who  will  not  take  it 
from  the  Post  Office,  or  pay  for  it.  As  this  may 
be  the  case  with  School  Commissioners  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  that  they  do  not  in  all  places 
take  it  from  the  Post  Office,  the  Journal  will  be 
discontinued  to  any  School  Commissioners  who 
do  not  apply  to  the  Society  to  have  them  con- 
tinued for  the  use  of  the  Schools.  We  parti- 
cularly request  of  agents  to  make  their  returns 
of  all  who  wish  to  have  the  Journal  addressed  to 
them,  and  to  slnke  off  any  of  the  School  Com- 
missioners who  they  know  do  not  take  the 
Journal  from  the  Post  Office. 


We  have  seen  from  our  exchange  f)apers 
that  sowing  mixed  crops  is  advocated  by  par- 
ties who  have  made  the  experiment,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  this  mode  might  be  advanta- 
geously adopted  in  many  cases,  particularly 
with  beans,  peas,  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  carro(s> 
parsnips,  mangel- wurtzel  and  turnips.  Xhese 
grain  and  root  crops  might  be  very  well  culti- 
vated in  alternate  drills,  as  all  except  turnips 
require  early  sowing  and  might  receive  the 
after  cidlure  and  weeding  without  injury  t<i  any 
of  the  crops.  The  young  turnip  plants  are 
said  to  be  preserved  from  the  fly  by  having 
barley  or  oats  sown  in  every  alternate  row, 
and  considerably  grown  up,  previous  to  sowing 
the  turnips.  If  the  rows  were  not  too  far 
apart,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  when  the  tur- 
nip plants  were  safe  from  the  fly,  to  pull  up  the 
barley  and  oat  plants  to  feed  the  cattle  and 
not  allow  them  to  go  to  maturity.  In  sowing 
beans,  peas,  and  Indian  corn,  they  will  succeed 


well,  with  the  roots  we  have  named  above  in 
alternate  rows;  and  there  is  no  doubt  ihnt  the 
soil  will  produce  a  greater  weight  of  crop, 
than  it  would  if  any  of  these  crojis  were  culti- 
vated alone.  There  is  not  much  doubt  tint 
wheat  or  barley,  sovve.l  in  alternate  rows  with 
root  crops,  might  also  succeed.  The  distance 
between  the  rows  need  not  be  great,  as  the 
wheat  or  barley  coming  to  maturity  long  before 
the  root  crops  would  be  taken  up,  would  give 
the  mots  a  much  better  chance  to  grow,  the 
greatest  difficulty  would  be  to  gather  and  har- 
vest the  grain  crop  without  injury  to  the  root 
crops.  Experiment,  however,  would  be  worth 
making  upon  a  small  scale,  to  detenuine,  whe- 
ther mixed  crops  would  succeed  better,  than 
if  grown  separately.  It  would  appear  to  us  that 
they  must  do  so,  as  it  is  a  well  established  fact, 
that  different  plants  do  not  extract  from  the  soil 
or  from  the  atmosphere  the  same  ingredients, 
or  require  the  same  for  their  perfection.  We 
have  seen  a  report  of  an  experiment  made 
with  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  sown  in  rows 
from  7^  inches  to  30  inches  apart,  and  some 
broad-cast,  and  the  former  was  found  to  produce 
the  best  grain,  and  the  rows  farthest  apart  the 
most  weight  of  grain  to  the  same  quantity  of 
land.  We  would  strongly  recommend  farmers 
to  make  some  experiments  in  this  matter, 
on  a  small  scale  that  would  not  injure  them, 
and  to  report  the  result  to  us.  Sowing  in 
rows  allows  air  to  the  crop,  and  this  is  most 
necessary  to  wheat  and  barley,  both  of  which 
grains  are  scarcely  ever  sown  in  England  ex- 
cept in  rows  in  any  good  farming.  The  sowing 
machines  are  regularly  hired  out  tosow  for  far- 
mers by  the  acre,  who  have  not  a  machine  of  their 
own,  and  this  they  do  cheaply,  and  expedi- 
ciously.  We  do  not  expect  to  see  this  mode 
of  sowing  adopted  generally  in  Canada  for  many 
years,  but  those  who  have  means  and  opportu- 
nity might  do  a  little  in  this  way  to  show  the 
advantage,  if  any,  or  to  prove  the  disadvantage. 
We  only  offer  suggestions  to  be  acted  upon 
by  those  who  could   afford  to  make  a  triaL 
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We  should  be  sorry  to  lead  farmers  info  expen- 
sive experiments,  or  to  do  anjrthing  that  would 
be  injurious  to  them. 


Manure  is  of  great  consequence  to  the 
profitable  cultivation   of  a  farm — indeed  no 
farm  can  be  long  cultivated  to  advantage  that 
has  not  manure  applied  to  supply  the  ingre- 
dients taken  from  the  soil  by  crops.     ?>ery 
farmer  may  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  ap- 
ply a  sufficiency  of  farm   yard   manure   to 
keep  his  land  in  condition,  but  there  is  means 
of  greatly  augmenting  the  quantity  of  ma- 
nure, by  mixing  that  of  the  farm-yard  with 
other  substances,  such  as  bog  or  moss,  the 
cleaning  from  drains — and  in  fact  any  waste 
earth.     The  moss  should  be  exposed  to  the 
air  for  some  time  before  mixing  with   the 
dung,  and  when  mixed,  it  should  be  suffered 
to  remain  for  some  time  to  ferment  before 
applying  it  to  the  soil.     Turning  over  the 
heap  after  mixing,  once  or  twice  improves 
the  manure  very  considerably.     Moss  mixes 
better  with  dung  than  clay  will,  and  is  sooner 
fit  for  use.     Moss,  clay  and  lime,  will,  with- 
out any   dung,   make  a  good  dressing   for 
land,  by  mixing  and  turning  over  the  heap 
peveral  times.     It  should  not  be  applied  to 
the  soil,  however,  until  all  the  substances  are 
thoroughly   mixed   and    incorporated    with 
each  other.     It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  cover 
the  farm-yard  with   moss,  if  to  be  had  con- 
veniently, after  the  manure  is  removed  in 
the  spring.     Exposure  to  the  sun  and  air, 
and  the  treading  of  cattle  upon  it,  improves 
it  very  much  for  mixing  with  manure  or  with 
clay — and  if  lime  was  mixed  with  it,  while 
remaining  in  this  state,  so  much  the  better. 
There  is  abundance  of  moss  to  be  had  in 
Canada,  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  it  is  not 
made  much  use  of  for  manure,  alihough,  we 
believe,  no  substance  in  our  power  to  obtain 
so  cheaply,  could   be  more  advantageously 
employed  for  the  improvement  of  our  soil, 
both   heavy  clay,  and   sandy  soil.      Moss, 


mixed  with  either  of  these,  has  a  very  bene- 
ficial effect.  It  opens  the  heavy  clay,  and  it 
increases  the  fertility  of  the  sand.  Compost, 
in  a  proper  state  of  preparation,  is  one  of 
the  best  applications  as  a  top-dressing  for 
meadow  or  grass — but  of  course  its  value 
will  depend  upon  the  materials  and  manage- 
ment of  the  compost  before  it  is  made  use 
of  as  top-dressing.  In  Canada,  we  think 
that  in  winter  the  liquid  manure  can  be  best 
preserved  by  littering  the  animals  with  straw 
abundantly — or  by  box-feeding  where  the 
animal  will  have  the  manure  remain  under 
it  for  several  weeks  furnishing  litter  to  it 
daily.  This  plan  is  very  suitable  to  our 
climate — so  far  as  the  saving  of  liquid  ma- 
nure. Warm  stables,  with  a  box  for  each 
animal  of  three  years  old  and  upwards,  would, 
we  have  no  doubt,  pay  the  farmer  for  the 
extra  expense.  Any  animal  will  do  better 
and  thrive  better  loose  in  a  stall,  than  tied 
and  confined  in  one  position. 


The  best  service  we  ever  can  render  to 
our  country  is  by  endeavouring  to  improve 
its  natural  resources,  and  augmenting  the 
amount  and  value  of  its  productions.  These 
are  advantages  we  never  could  be  deprived 
of,  and  would  not  depend  upon  our  trade 
with  other  nations.  It  is  by  large  and 
valuable  prodttctions  of  our  own,  we  can 
obtain  the  certain  means  of  trade  and  com- 
merce with  other  countries,  and  the  poor 
farmer  who  only  raises  a  scanty  produce 
annually,  has  little  interest  in  the  trade  or 
commerce  of  Canada.  A  well  stocked  and 
productive  farm,  gives  the  owner  a  station 
and  respectability  in  the  community  wliich 
cannot  belong  to  him,  while  he  has  only  an 
ill-stocked  farm  yielding  a  produce  too 
scanty  to  afford  himself  and  his  family  com- 
mon necessaries.  It  requires  that  a  farm  of 
100  arpents  should  be  well-stocked,  well- 
cropped,  and  well-managed  every  way  to  pro- 
duce sufficient  for  the  comfortable  support 
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of  a  family  of  the  average  number  of  indi- 
viduals ;  and  we  believe  this  proposition 
will  not  be  disputed.  It  may  be  imagined 
then,  that  an  ill-managed  and  badly  stocked 
farm  cannot  do  much  for  an  ordinary  family, 
in  providing  them  with  what  is  considered 
necessary  to  constitute  the  comforts  and 
conveniencies  of  life.  It  makes  a  vast  dif- 
ference whether  a  farm  should  produce  an- 
nually what  was  worth  one  hundred  pounds 
currency,  or  two  or  three  times  that  amount. 
It  not  only  would  make  a  great  difference  to 
the  faVmer  and  his  family,  but  to  the  whole 
country,  because  it  augments  the  whole 
means  of  the  country  for  expenditure.  "We 
are  not  an  advocate  for  the  extravagant  ex- 
penditure of  a  family  or  of  a  country,  par- 
ticularly an  agricultural  one,  but  means  of 
expenditure  to  a  reasonable  extent  is  neces- 
sary for  our  comfort  and  happiness,  and 
should  be  the  constant  ambition  of  every 
man  to  attain.  We  would  be  very  sorry  by 
any  remarks  or  suggestions  of  ours  to  cause 
farmers  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  situation, 
except  so  far  as  to  induce  them  to  improve 
their  condition  if  in  their  power,  and  to  offer 
them  our  humble  advice  how  this  is  to  be 
accomplished.  They  may  rest  assured  that 
the  publi  -ation  of  this  Journal  has  no  other 
object  than  the  improvement  of  agi-iculture, 
the  prosperity  of  farmers  and  of  the  whole 
country.  We  may  be  mistaken  in  many  of 
our  propositions  and  suggestions,  but  there 
cannot  be  any  mistake  in  stating  that  it  would 
be  advantageous  for  every  farmer  to  have  his 
lands  produce  good  crops  and  have  suitable 
and  good  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine. 
These  advantages  can  only  be  obtained  by 
sufficiently  draining  the  soil  first — cultivating 
it  properly — keeping  down  every  species  of 
weeds  in  the  crops — not  allowing  any  plant 
to  come  to  seed,  but  what  is  produced  from 
the  seed  sown — keeping  the  soil  in  a  state  of 
fertility  fit  to  produce  good  crops — and  dis- 
posing of  the  produce  judiciously.    The  farm 


stock  should  be  carefully  attended  to  in 
breeding  and  feeding — no  male  animals  kept 
entire  more  than  to  a  few  d.iys  old,  except 
those  required  for  breed — and  having  a  good 
stock  of  agricultural  implements  fur  use. 


At  the  great  Smithfield  Club  Cattle   Show 
held  in  December  last,  in  London,  it  is  said 
that  the  stock  exhibited  were  generally  superior 
to  those  of  any  previous  Show.     Although  the 
cattle  were   not  so  excessively  fat  as  at  former 
Shows,  they  were  considered   better  adapted 
for  the  food  of  man,  ami  worth  a  higher  price 
for  the  same   weights.     This  was  as  it  should 
be.     The  South  Down  sheep  appear  to  have 
been  the  favourites.     One  lot  was  sold  at  the 
Chri.4mas  Marketat  £5  .5s.  sterling  each.    We 
have  seen  reports,  that  even  the  working  men 
employed  in  Collieries  of  the  North  oC  Kngland, 
who,  heretofore,  were  accustomed   to  buy  the 
fattest  mutton  of  the  Leicester  sheep,  reject  this 
extremely  fat  mutton  now,  and  buy  in  prefer- 
ence, meat  that  is  of  moderate  fatness.     Much 
money  has  been  wasted  in  fattening  cattle  and 
sheep  to  exces--.     We  do   not  say  exactly  by 
farmers,  but  by  the  public.     Extreme  fat  in 
animals,  may  have  cos:  at  least  one  shilling  the 
lb.  weight,  when  if  not  made  use  of  as  food,  it 
was  only  worth  about  three  pence  the  lb.  for 
making  soap.      In   the  Montreal  Market,  we 
have  both  beef,  mutton,  veal  and  lamb  of  suffi- 
cient fatness,  and  rarely  too  fat,  and  this  will 
always   be  best  for  us.     We  do  not  pretend 
that  the  whole  of  these  articles  ex  posted  for  .sale 
at  our  markets  are  of  sufficient  fatnes:;,  because 
they  are  not  so ;  but  there  is  constantly  a  good 
supply  of  g<H)d  meat  to  be  had  in  Montreal, 
and  although  some  parties  find  fault  with  our 
beef  and  mutton  as  not  being  so  well  flavoured 
as  that  of  the  British   Isles,  we   beg  to  dilfer 
with  them.       Our  beef,   mutton,   lamb,   and 
vea',  when  sufficiently  fat,  is  exceidingly  well 
flavoured,  and   seldom  has   that  strong  rank 
flavour,  which  these  articles  of  fiK^d  partake  of 
so  fiequenily   in   the  British   Isles  from  very 
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high  feeding.  Cattle  or  sheep,  stall  fed  princi- 
pally upon  ground  oats  or  barley,  will  always 
produce  well  flavoured  and  sweet  meat — but 
of  course  t!ie  farmer  who  raises  root  crops  will 
also  feed  them  to  his  stock,  and  every  farmer 
should  raise  some.  Mixed  food  will  be  the 
he>t  and  most  pr«>fita!)le,  and  keep  the  stock  in 
better  health  than  if  fed  on  any  one  kin(J  of 
food. 


We  give  insertion  to  the  rommunication 
of  our  respected  correspondent,  "An  Ujiper 
Canada  Farmer,"  on  the  subject  of  Lectures 
on  Agriculture,  which  he  recommends  to  be 
delivered  in  Montreal.  We  have  always  been 
anxious  that  some  parties  might  be  found  to 
take  up  this  matter,  and  deliver  such  a  Course 
of  Lectures  in  this  city.  Our  correspondent  is  so 
favourably  disposed  towards  us  as  to  suggest 
that  we  should  commence  these  Lectures.  We 
are  however,  obliged  to  decline  this  honour,  as 
we  find  sufficent  occupation  in  editing  this 
Journal,  and  acting  in  the  capacity  of  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lower  Canada  Agricultural  Society  ; 
and  perhaps  the  subcribers  to  the  Journal  would 
think  they  have  a  sufficent  share  of  our  Lec- 
tures in  the  original  articles  published  in  it, 
without  offering  them  any  more  in  any  oiher 
character.  Our  correspondent,  we  beg  to  pro- 
|)Ose,  should  commence  these  Lectures  himself, 
and  induce  other  parties  to  come  forward 
and  assist  him  to  complete  the  Course.  There 
should  not  be  any  difficulty  in  finding  many 
competent  men,  in  Montreal  an  I  the  neigh- 
bourhood, to  lecture  on  this  subject,  if  they 
would  condescend  to  do  so,  and  take  time  to 
prepare  and  deliver  lectures.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  we  can  serve  the  cause  more  effectu- 
ally  by  attending  to  the  duties  we  have  assu- 
med, and  endeavouring  to  make  this  Journal  as 
useful  as  possible  so  far  as  we  are  capable  of 
doing.  Our  correspondent,  we  hope,  will 
give  us  credit  for  a  sincere  desire  to  advance 
the  improvement  of  Canadian  Agriculture,  not- 
withstanding our  declining  to  take  any  part  in 


delivering  the  Course  of  Lectures  he  proposes. 
We  shall  be  very  glad  to  copy  into  this  Journal 
the  Lectures  that  may  be  delivered  on  this 
subject  by  other  parlies.  The  subscribers  will 
thus  have  the  aiivantage  of  reading  other  lec- 
tures besides  those  we  constantly  have  to  sub- 
mit for  their  consideration,  and  it  will  assist  us 
in  providing  useful  matters  for  the  Journal. 


The  President  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pears disposed  to  give  every  possible  encour- 
agement to  agriculture,  as  the  principal 
source  of  the  wealth  of  that  country.  Canada 
is  most  unquestionably  as  much,  if  not  more, 
dependant  upon  her  agriculture  than  the 
States  of  the  Union.  A  few  thousand 
pounds  granted  annually  by  the  Legislature 
to  Agricultural  Societies  to  distribute  as 
they  may  think  proper,  has  not  yet  advanced 
very  much  the  improvement  of  Agriculture, 
or  the  instruction  of  agriculturists  where  they 
most  required  it.  The  mo.st  of  those  who 
participate  in  the  funds  distributed  by  Agri- 
cultural Societies,  are  exactly  the  class  or 
portion  of  farmers  who  are  the  best  in- 
structed in  their  business,  and  who  require 
no  stimulant  to  induce  them  to  adopt  im- 
proved modes  of  husbandry,  being  already 
aware  of  the  advantage  of  doing  so.  What 
we  require  is  to  instruct  and  encourage  as 
much  as  possible,  that  class  or  portion  of 
farmers  who  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  or  knowing  the  advantages  of  better 
systems  of  agriculture  than  they  practice. 
Agricultural  Schools  and  Model-Farms,  we 
believe,  would  be  best  calculated  to  promote 
the  general  improvement  of  Canadian  agri- 
culture. Would  it  not  be  desirable  also,  to 
have  the  interests  of  agriculture  under  the 
charge  of  a  special  Department  of  tlte  Gov- 
ernment, that  would  give  it  some  importance 
in  the  estimation  of  the  people  ?  We  may 
be  in  error,  but  we  humbly  conceive,  there 
is  not  any  Department  of  the  Government 
of  more  importance  to  the  welfare  of  Canada 
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than  a  Department  specially  devoted  to  ag- 
riculture would  be  ;  provided  it  was  ably 
filled,  and  efficiently  conducted.  France  and 
Belgium  have  a  Minister  of  agriculture.  It 
IS  a  matter  of  much  more  importance  to 
every  country  to  teach  the  people  how  to 
produce,  than  to  appropriate  the  money  after 
it  is  produced.  A  country  rich  in  abundant 
productions  is  sure  to  be  prosperous,  while 
one  that  is  not  so  cannot  be  made  prosperous, 
until  it  becomes  abundant  in  valuable  pro- 
duction by  all  that  Government  or  Legisla- 
tures can  do  for  them. 


At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Royal  English 
Agricultural  Society,  the  Report  of  the  Coun- 
cil concluded  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  The  Council  congratulate  the  Society  on  the 
improvements  successively  made  each  year 
in  the  various  departments  of  its  operations,  and 
on  the  general  recognition  of  the  value  of  its 
influence,  in  animating  and  sustaining  the  cause 
of  practical  farming;  and  they  cannot  entertain 
a  doubt  that,  by  the  united  exertions  of  all  par- 
ties connected  with  agriculture,  such  a  progres- 
sive improvement  will  be  made  in  the  alteration 
of  the  soil  and  the  economy  of  British  husban- 
dry, as  will  promote  the  greatest  production  at 
the  least  cost,  and  thus  be  found  contributing  to 
the  mutual  interest  of  the  parties  more  imme- 
diately concerned,  and  to  the  increased  resouices 
of  the  country." 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  benefits  pro- 
duced to  English  agriculture  by  the  action 
of  that  great  Society,  and  we  believe  they 
are  fully  justified  in  their  conclusions.  There 
have  been  greater  improvements  produced  in 
English  agriculture,  and  all  that  is  connected 
with  it,  since  the  organization  of  this  Society, 
a  period  of  less  than  ten  years,  than  for  the 
previous  century.  In  Canada,  Associations 
are  formed  for  the  advancement  of  improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  and  for  other  beneficial 
objects,  but  we  constantly  see  them  soon 
lose  their  interest  with  the  public,  and  their 
objects  seldom  carried  out  with  that  degree 
of  energy  necessary  to  ensure  their  success 
The  same  necessity  that  existed  at  the  first 


formation  ( f  these  associations,  and  which 
induced  their  organization,  continues  to  exist 
in  full  force,  when  a  manifest  indifference, 
nevertheless,  appeared  to  influence  the  mem- 
bers, and  check  their  useful  action.  Thi.s 
has  been  the  cause  of  failure  with  many  a 
Society  formed  in  Canada  for  a  beneficial 
object.  Unless  the  members  feel  continually 
interested,  there  is  not  much  good  to  be  ex-, 
pected,  however  important  the  object  of  their 
first  organization. 


We  have  received  a  "  Descriptive  Cata- 
logue of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
roses,"  &c.,  &c.,  cultivated  at  Andre 
Leroy's  Nurseries.  Near  the  Rail-road,  at 
Angers,  Maine  and  Loire,  France,  1849. 

This  Catalogue,  both  in  English  and 
French,  may  be  seen  at  the  Rooms  of  the 
Lower  Canada  Agricultural  Society,  25 
Notre  Dame  street,  Montreal.  An  immense 
number  and  variety  of  ornamental  and  fruit 
trees,  shrubs,  and  roses,  &c,.  are  described, 
and  advertised  for  sale  at  very  low  prices 
indeed  ;  but  the  principal  expense  and 
difficulty  is  to  get  them  from  France  to  this 
country  in  a  safe  and  growing  state.  Jf  the 
proprietor  of  these  nurseries  would  liaveagood 
variety  brought  out  here  under  careful  man- 
agement, and  at  the  proper  season*  fur  trans- 
planting, no  doubt  he  might  make  a  profitable 
business  of  it,  but  ft*w  parties  here  would 
venture  to  send  to  France  for  plants,  that  if 
not  properly  packed  and  taken  care  of  on 
the  voyage,  might  be  worthless  on  their 
ari'ival.  Any  parties,  however,  who  may 
desire  information  on  the  subject  may 
obtain  it  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Society,  and 
see  the  prices  charged  for  each  s[>ecies,  and 
variety.  We  believe  plants  grown  in  France 
would  succeed  very  well  in  Canada.  As  we 
before  observed,  the  great  difficulty  is  to  be 
able  to  get  the  plants  required  out  here  in  a 
proper  state  for  growing,  and  without  i>ayiiig 
too  high  a  price  for   their  transport   to  this 
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country.     We  copy  the  ibllowing  introiluc- 
tion  to  the  Catalogue  referred  to  : — 

The  sweetness  of  the  climate  of  Ani^ers, 
the  fertiUty  of  its  soil,  its  position  near  the  junc» 
tion  of  four  lar^e  rivers  and  a  rail-road,  have 
made  this  city  a  place  where  every  kind  of 
cultivation  is  treated  with  tlie  greatest  care,  and 
which  lias  caused  the  city  to  be  called  ''the 
Nursery  of  France."  Every  branch  of  Horti- 
culture has  there  taken  place  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  Nurserymen  fonned,  under  the  direction 
of  the  National  Agricultural  Society,  a  garden 
and  school  for  instruction  in  gardening,  in  which 
exist  a  specimenof  every  kind  of  fruit-tree.  The 
Society  named  a  Coramiltee  for  studying  and 
classifying  these  fruits.  When  they  are  ascer- 
tained, cuttings  are  given  to  every  Fellov?  of 
the  Society.  The  organization  and  the  extent 
of  our  establishment  being  v<^ry  convenient,  we 
have  also  formed,  not  only  a  school  for  the  study 
of  fruit-trees,  but  another  for  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs,  which  stand  the  winter  well  in  our 
climate.  We  have  already  collected  about  1500 
varieties  of  fruit-trees  of  different  kinds.  The 
largest  number  have  fruited,  and  the  fruits  have 
been  tasted,  drawn,  and  described  with  the 
greatest  attention.  This  operation  procures  us 
the  means  to  furnish  with  a  guarantee  all  the 
varieties  described  upon  our  Catalogue.  As  to 
those  where  the  columns  are  blank,  and  which 
are  of  the  largest  number  in  the  category  of  the 
new  species,  we  will  furnish  them  as  we  have 
received  them,  without  guarantee.  We  could 
have  filled  those  blanks  in  making  the  descrip- 
tion from  other  books  ;  but  we  have  preferred  to 
wait  until  those  species  have  fruited  in  our 
Nursery.  Those  kinds  so  ascertained  have  far- 
ther the  great  advantage  to  give  always  sure 
cuttings  for  the  propagation,  and  could  compare 
with  the  divers  varieties  that  we  receive  under 
different  names,  though  "being  the  same. 

We  have  established,  from  our  experience, 
and  the  best  pomological  works  from  France, 
Belgium,  and  those  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  London,  a  synonymize,  which  became  ne- 
cessary for  avoiding  the  repetition  of  the  same 
species  under  different  names. 

In  order  to  aid  the  purchaser  in  the  choice  of 
the  kinds,  and  put  it  in  his  power  to  form  a  list 
of  good  fruits,  the  ripeness  of  which  succeeds 
each  other,  we  have  indicated  on  our  Catalogue 
the  quality,  size,  texture,  use,  and  the  season  of 
maturity ;  and  farther,  the  fertility  of  the  kind, 
and  the  form  under  which  it  grows  best :  finally, 
we  have  added  some  remarks  as  respects  their 
modes  of  vegetation  or  other  peculiar  circum- 
stances. 

We  have  explained  under  every  kind  of  fruit 
the  meaning  of  the  columns  and  abbreviations. 
Persons  who  address  us  with  orders  are  respect- 
fully requested  to  indicate  very  exactly  under 


what  form  they  desire  their  trees ;  that  is,  if 
they  are  for  standard,  pyramid,  greenhouse,  or 
for  wall.  The  trees  will  be  packed  and  shipped 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  expense  will  be 
added  to  the  account  of  the  purchaser.  The 
charges  of  the  voyage,  insurance,  and  all  risks 
and  perils,  are  also  on  the  account  of  the  pur- 
chaser. 

In  case  of  damage,  the  reclamations  ought  to 
be  addressed  to  the  Agent  charged  with  the 
transportation. 

Terms  : — Six  months,  on  a  bill  of  exchange, 
accepted  by  a  bank,  at  Paris,  Havre,  or  Liver- 
pool. 

Advice  :  If  the  trees  arrive  during  the  frosts, 
they  should  be  put  under  cover,  and  not  unpack- 
ed till  after  thaw ;  if  they  are  dry,  lay  them 
down  in  a  hole,  covered  wholly  with  earth, 
water  them  much,  and  keep  them  so  during  five 
or  six  days.  By  this  means,  dried  trees  will  be 
restored  to  health, 

Notice:  In  the  orders  that  may  be  addressed 
to  us,  in  order  to  avoid  copying  the  names  of  the 
species,  only  state  the  number  and  quantity  of 
each  sort. 


We  have  seen  a  very  simple  recipe  for  pre- 
venting rats  or  mice  in  stacks  or  barns  of  grain, 
which  we  give  below.  We'  cannot  answer 
for  its  being  a  perfect  remedy  against  ibem,  but 
it  is  not  expensive  to  try  the  experiment,  and 
it  will  not  injure  the  grain  or  straw  : — 

*'  Take  one  pound  of  nitre  or  saltpetre,  and  one 
pound  of  alum,  dissolve  them  together  in  two 
pints  of  spring  well-water,  get  a  firlot  of  bran 
and  make  a  mash  thereof,  putting  in  two  pints 
of  the  above  liquid,  and  mixing  up  all  together. 
When  you  build  a  stack,  every  second  course, 
take  a  handful  or  two  of  the  mixture  and  throw 
upon  them  till  they  come  to  the  easing — allow- 
ing your  stacks  to  stand  twenty  years,  rats  or 
mice  will  not  come  near  them." 

Another  receipt: — 

"  Make  a  paste  of  flour,  a  few  sweet  almonds 
powdered  fine,  and  a  little  treacle,  add  a  few 
drops  of  oil  of  aniseed,  and  to  a  pound  of  paste, 
add  about  a  tea-spoonful  of  carbonate  of  barytes, 
make  small  holes  in  pieces  of  turf  fuel,  put  in  a 
small  portion  of  the  pa>to,  and  run  in  the  pieces 
of  turf  here  and  there  all  round  the  stacks ; 
examine  them  twice  or  thrice  during  the  season, 
and  renew  them  when  the  paste  is  consumed.'* 


Effects  pkoduced  by  the  Rain*;  as  they 
DESCEND  THROUGH  THE  SoiL. — Ist.  //  couses  air 
to  be  renewed. — It  is  believed  that  the  access  of 
frequently  renewed  supplies  of  air  into  the  soil 
is  favorable  to  its  fertility.    This  descent  of  air 
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the  rain  promotes.  When  it  falls  upon  the  soil,  it 
makes  its  wayjnto  the  pores  or  fissures,  expelling, 
of  course,  the  aii'  which  previously  filled  them. 
When  the  rain  ceases,  the  water  runs  off"  by  the 
drains,  and  as  it  leaves  the  pores  of  the  soil 
empty  above  it,  the  air  follows  and  fills  with  a 
renewed  supply  the  numerous  cavities  from 
which  the  descent  of  the  rain  had  diiven  it. 
Where  land  remains  full  of  Water,  no  such, 
renewal  of  air  can  take  place. 

2nd.  It  warms  the  under  soil. — As  the  rain  falls 
through  the  air,  it  acquires  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  ;  if  this  be  higher  than  of  the 
surface  soil,  the  latter  is  warmed  by  it,  and  if 
Ihe  rains  be  copious  and  sink  easily  into  the 
s-ubsoil,  they  will  carry  this  warmth  with  them 
To  the  d3pth  of  the  drains.  Thus  the  under  soil 
in  well  drained  land  is  not  only  warmer,  because 
the  evaporation  is  less,  but  because  the  rains  in 
the  summer  season  actually  bring  down  warmth 
from  the  Heavens  to  add  to  their  natural  heat. 

3rd.  It  equalises  the  tempsratv/re  of  the  soil 
during  the  season  of  growth. — The  sun  beats 
upon  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  gradually 
warms  it ;  but  even  in  summer,  this  direct  heat 
descends  only  a  few  inches  beneath  the  surface. 
But  when  the  rain  falls  upon  the  warm  surface 
and  has  an  easy  descent,  as  in  open  soils,  it 
becomes  itself  warmer  and  carries  its  heat  down 
to  the  under  soil.  Then  the  roots  of  the  plants 
are  warmer,  and  general  growth  is  stimulated. 

It  has  been  proved  by  experiments  with  the 
thermometer,  that  the  under  as  well  as  the 
upper  soil  is  warmer  in  drained  than  in  un- 
drained  land,  and  the  above  are  some  of  the 
ways  by  which  heat  seems  actually  to  be  added 
to  drained  land. 

4th.  It  carries  down  soluble  substances  to  the 
roots. — When  rain  falls  upon  heavy  undrained 
land,  or  upon  any  land  into  which  it  does  not 
readily  sink,  it  rises  over  the  surface,  dissolves 
any  soluble  matter  it  may  meet  with,  and  carries 
it  into  the  nearest  ditch  or  brook.  Rain  thus 
robs  and  impoverishes  such  land;  but  let  it  sink 
where  it  falls,  and  if  it  dissolves  anything,  it 
will  carry  it  downwards  to  the  roots,  will  dis- 
tribute uniformly  the  saline  matters  which  have 
a  natural  tendency  to  rise  to  the  surface,  and 
will  thus  promote  growth  by  bringing  food 
everywhere  within  the  reach  of  plants. — John- 
»/o?i'5  Agricultural  Chemistry. 


Caution  to  Poultry  Breeders. — Perhaps  it 
may  not  be  generally  known  that  if  chickens, 
fowls,  or  ducks  eat  a  quantity  of  new  vetches,  it 
will  inevitably  cause  death.  A  case  of  this 
kind  occurred  a  short  time  ago  at  Mr.  Thomas 
Lane's,  of  Radford,  in  this  county,  which  swept 
away  a  large  quantity  of  young  fowls.  Mr. 
Lane  had  been  thrashmg  some  vetches  with  the 
machine,  and  the  straw,  being  very  good,  was 
put  on  two  waggons  to  be  drawn  and  made  into 


a  stack ;  but  a  heavy  rain  falling  in  the  mean- 
time, which  penetrated  through  the  loads,  it  was 
obliged  to  be  thrown  into  the  yard.  The  straw 
had  some  loose  vetches  mixed  among  it,  which 
were  made  soft  by  the  rain,  and  of  which  the 
fowls  partook  plentifully,  and  this  caused  the 
death  of  upwards  of  100  very  fine  fowls.  On 
examination  after  death  their  gall-bladders  were 
found  to  be  much  swollen  and  surcharged.  Old 
vetches  are  not  supposed  to  be  deleterious. — 
Worcester  Chronicle. 


Mrs.  Fry's  Rules. — 1.  Never  lose  any  time. 
I  do  not  think  that  lost  which  is  spent  in  amuse- 
ment or  recreation  some  time  every  day  ;  but 
always  be  in  the  habit  of  being  employed.  2. 
Never  err  the  least  in  truth.  3.  Never  say  an 
ill  thing  of  a  person  when  thou  canst  say  a  "ood 
thing  of  him  ;  not  only  speak  charitably," but 
feel  80.  4.  Never  be  irritable  or  unkmd  to 
anybody.  5.  Never  indulge  thyself  in  luxuries 
that  are  not  necessary.  6.  Do  all  things  with 
consideration,  and  when  thy  path  to  act  right  is 
most  difficult,  feel  confidence  in  that  Power 
alone  which  is  able  to  assist  thee,  and  exert 
thy  own  powers  as  far  they  go. — Memoir  of  Eli' 
zabeth  Fry. 


Description  of  a  Farm-yard  and  Farm 
Buildings. — I  have  drained  and  subsoiled,  at 
my  own  expense,  1-50  acres  of  my  farm,  the 
whole  of  which,  amounting  to  800  acres,  I  am 
in  progress  of  fencing  and  dividing  into  15  and 
20  acre  fields,  on  the  highest  point  of  which  I 
have  buih  a  farm-yard,  which  gives  accom- 
modation to  15  working  horses,  126  cows,  for 
the  pail  and  butcher,  300  sheep,  50  pigs,  with 
all  that  follow  them.  The  yard  forms  a  paral- 
lelogram, and  being  on  the  slope  of  an  emi- 
nence in  the  farm,  the  lower  or  ground  story 
has  been  excavated— that  is,  I  had  4,097  cubic 
yards  of  cutting  to  make  the  yard  even ;  the 
haggard  is,  therefore,  on  a  level  with  my  barn- 
loft,  which  is  114  feet  long,  18  feet  wide,  and 
Iti  feet  high,  to  the  walT-p!ate,  on  the  north 
side  of  which  is  my  thrashing-machine ;  so 
that  I  thrash  on  one  loft,  winnow  on  the  one 
•  underneath,  and  drive  the  chaff"  into  a  third 
house  which  adjoins  tlie  granary,  and  all  is 
done  at  the  same  time,  by  four  horses.  From 
the  north  side  of  the  barn  runs  east  a  straw  loft 
127  feet  long,  over  dairy,  piggery,  and  fowl* 
house  ;  and  at  the  opposite  side  nins  a  hav-loft, 
over  stable,  cow-houses,  &c.,  of  equal  dimen- 
sions ;  80  that  a  horse  and  cart  can,  from  the 
haggard,  enter  the  bam,  and  traverse  a  loft  of 
127  feet  east,  114  feet  south,  and  127  feet  west 
again,  the  floors  being  made  of  such  materials 
as  to  bear,  without  injury,  the  heaviest  load  a 
horse  can  carry,  and  all  covered  in  with  the 
best  Queen  slates.    This  will  give  Mr.  Friar  an 
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idea  of  my  farm-yard,  out  of  which,  and  to  the 
south  is  my  manure-pit,  ten  feet  lower  than 
the  farm-yard,  and  into  which,  by  means  of 
conducting  drains,  all  the  liquids  are  conducted, 
and  at  the  lowest  point  of  which  is  the  manure- 
pump.     Farmer's  Gazette. 


Government  encouragement  to  Agricul- 
ture IN  Belgium. — The  Belgian  Government 
has  taken  measures  to  propagate  in  the  country 
the  methodical  improvement  of  the  land  by 
means  of  subsoil  drainage,  which  has  latterly 
been  found  so  beneficial  in  England.  Machines 
have  been  constructed  and  conveyed  to  different 
points  of  the  kingdom  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  tiles  necessary  for  carrying  off  the  water, 
as  well  as  the  tools  required  for  the  construction 
of  the  trenches.  A  complete  treatise  on  drainage 
has  been  written,  and  will  shortly  be  published. 
Lastly,  an  engineer  (M.  Leclerc),  from  the  first 
School  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Ghent,  has  been 
sent  into  this  country  to  study  all  the  details  of 
the  new  system;  after  a  sojourn  of  some  months 
this  officer  has  just  returned  to  Belgium,  fur- 
nished with  all  the  necessary  knowledge  ;  he 
will  be  in  communication  with  all  landovrners 
or  farmers  who  may  desire  to  make  trial  of  his 

filans.  A  decree  issued  by  the  Minister  of  the 
nterior  regulates  the  conditions  under  which 
the  works  are  to  be  carried  on.  A  society  has 
been  formed  to  demonstrate  the  good  effects  of 
subsoil  drainage,  to  enable  proprietors  more 
easily  to  construct  the  works,  and  to  collect 
information  treating  of  the  new  system ;  some 
of  the  richest  landed  proprietors  have  already 
enrolled  their  names  as  members.  The  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior  has  placed  M.  Leclerc  at 
the  disposition  of  this  society. 


Sex  of  Eggs. — A  correspondent  of  the  Agri- 
vltural  Gazette  says : — "  I  am  induced  to  tell 
you  that,  without  pretending  to  any  knowledge 
of  abstruse  mysteries,  I  have  learned  to  discover 
which  eggs  will  produce  pullets,  and  have  pur- 
sued the  practice  through  this  season  with  Uni- 
term success.  It  consists  simply  in  this — to 
avoid  setting  the  long  shaped  eggs,  which  al- 
ways produce  cocks,  choosing  the  rounder  and 
plumper  ones.  Generally,  too,  I  have  found 
that  tne  very  largest  eggs  produce  male  birds. 
I  select,  therefore,  the  most  promising  rounder 
shaped  eggs,  without  taking  the  very  largest. 
It  is  certainly  an  important  matter  to  succeed 
in  this  department,  naving  myself  often  had 
the  mortification  to  have  a  whole  brood  of  cocks, 
or  nearly  so;  theavoidance  of  this  inconvenience 
is  truly  a  desideratum." 


nothing  put  you  out,  but  find  something  to  put 
out  the  fire  ;  keep  yourself  collected,  and  then 
collect  your  family.  After  putting  on  our  shoes 
and  stockings,  call  out  for  pumps  and  hose  to 
the  firemen.  Don't  think  about  slaving  your 
watch  and  rings,  for  while  you  stand  wringing 
your  hands,  you  may  be  neglecting  the  turn- 
cock, who  is  a  jewel  of  the  first  water  at  such  a 
moment.  Bid  him,  with  all  your  might,  turn  on 
the  main. 


Smoky  chimneys. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Builder  says — "  I  have  built  many  chimneys  in 
all  possible  situations,  and  have  found  one  sim- 
ple plan  everywhere  succeed,  the  secret  being 
only  to  construct  the  throat  of  the  chimney,  or 
that  part  of  it  just  above  the  fire-place,  so  small 
that  a  man  or  boy  can  scarcely  pass  through. 
Immediately  above  this,  the  chimney  shaft 
should  be  enlarged  to  double  its  width,  like  a 
purse,  to  the  extent  of  about  two  feet  in  height, 
and  then  diminish  again  to  it  usual  proportions. 
No  chimney  that  I  ever  constructed  thus 
smoked." 


HiKTS  about  Fire. — Incase  of  fire,  whatever  1 
may  be  the  heat  of  the  moment,  keep  cool ;  let^ 


SONG  OF  THE  PLOUGHMAN. 

WRITTEN  AT  THB  REQUEST  OF  ONE  OF  THB  MEMBERS 
OF   THE    TRAFALGAR    AOKICULTURAI.   SOCIETY. 

Spe  the  OTomiiif^  breaks  away, 
Waken  ploughman  to  your  toil ; 
From  early  dawn  till  Rloamin'  grey. 
Guide  the  plough  and  turn  the  soil. 

Draw  the  furrow  long  and  deep, 
Scatter  widely — never  spare  ; 
T^t  the  harrow  o'er  it  sweep — 
The  faith  of  future  bread  is  there. 


Nature  now  her  aid  is  bringine. 
Green  the  dewy  braird  is  springing  ; 
Hear  the  lark  above  it  singing — 
The  faith  of  futurt;  bread  is  there. 


The  summer  sun  nil  bright!}'  glows, 
Diffusing  life  and  joy  antiind  ; 
The  genial  showers  so  mildlj'  flow. 
Imparting  freshness  to  the  ground. 

On  lowly  strath,  on  rising  bank. 
The  ploughman's  fostering  care  we  find  ; 
Where  fertile  fields,  so  strong  and  rank. 
Charm  the  eye  and  cheer  the  mind. 

Cattle  on  the  lea  are  feeding. 
Fleecy  flocks  the  hills  are  cleading ; 
Beauteous  flowers  their  blossoms  spreading. 
Charm  the  eye  and  cheer  the  mind. 
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'Tis  autumn,  and  like  burnislipd  golH, 
All  radiant  shine  the  treasure-fields; 
How  fair  the  pmspect  to  behold — 
What  precious  promises  it  }ield.>«. 

An  empire  views  with  grateful  eyes. 
And  harvest  songs  afiir  resound  ; 
Behold  the  ploughman's  glorious  prize: 
See  all  his  toils  with  blessings  crowned. 

Myriads  to  his  aid  are  flying, 
Renper  bands  their  sickles  plying; 
Sheaves  and  shocks  behind  them  lying. 
See  all  bis  toils  with  blessings  crowned. 

Mny  plenty  fill  the  rural  hall. 
And  honoured  be  its  owner's  worth. 
At  morning's  rise,  at  evening's  fall, 
Be  love  and  joy  around  the  hearth. 

While  workshops  jail  their  sickly  bands, 
Engaged  in  competition's  strife. 
The  ploughman,  with  judicious  hands. 
Wields  the  stay  and  staff  of  life. 

Unmoved  he  hears  what  crowds  are  saying. 
Of  battles  fought,  of  foeraen  slaying  ; 
But  on  the  plough  his  powers  laying. 
Wields  the  stay  and  staff  of  life. 

James  Pringlk. 
Craigmill,  October,  1849. 

FARMING  IMPLEMENTS. 

WE,  the  undersigned,  certify  that  we  have  care- 
fully inspected  a  variety  of  Farming  Imple- 
ments manufactured  by  Mr.  A.  Fleck  of  St.  Peter 
Street,  and  we  feel  great  pleasure  in  recording  our 
unqualified  opinion  that  they  are  verj'  much 
superior  to  any  article  of  the  kind  which  we  have 
seen  manufactured  in  the  country,  aud  equal  to 
any  imported. 

And  we  would  particularly  recommend  to  the 
notice  of  Agriculturists  throughout  the  Province 
his  Subsoil  Grubber,  which  he  has  improved  upon 
from  one  which  took  a  pren)ium  of  £10  from  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  This  implement 
seems  well  adapted  to  improve  and  facilitate  the 
labours  of  the  Farmer,  aud  we  cannot  doubt  that 
it  will  soon  be  extensively  used  in  improved  culti- 
vation. His  Scotch  and  Drill  Ploughs  are  also 
very  superior,  and  well  worthy  of  the  inspection 
of  every  one  desirous  of  possessing  a  valuable 
article. 

M.  J.  Hats,  Cote  St.  Antoine, 

i^esident  M.  C.  Agricultural  Society. 

P.  P.  Lachapelle,  Sault  au  RecoUet. 

Wm.  Evans,  Sec.  L.  C.  Ag.  Society. 

James  Sombrvilxg,  Lachme. 

Edwabd  Quinn,  Lone  Point. 

T.  E.  Campbell,  Major,  Civil  Secretary. 

Hugh  Hrodie,  Cote  St.  Pierre. 

P.  F.  Masson,  Vaudreuil. 

James  Allan,  Pointe  aux  Trembles. 

Geobge  Cross,  Durham. 


CANADIAN  GLASS   MANUFACTORY, 

near    SNYDER'S    LANDING,    VAUDREUIL, 

Erected  and  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Buden 
£f  Le  liert. 

ri'^HK  Proprietors  of  this  establishment  are  pre- 
J_  pared  to  Manufacture  LOOKING  GLASS 
TLATK  and  WLNDOW  GLASS,  of  every  size, 
coloured  and  fancy,  according  to  patterns  or  orders. 
Shades  for  Oil  and  Gas  Lamps,  plain,  tinted,  or 
coloured,  in  the  richest  hues — Coloured  Glass  of  any 
pattern  for  Chunhes,  similar  to  those  of  European 
Churches;  also,  for  Cottages,  Gardens,  Houses,  and 
Steamers — Bottles  and  Vials  for  Druggists  made  to 
order. 

— also, — 

SODA,  GINGER,  and  ROOT  BEER  BOTTLES, 
with  or  without  the  maker's  name. 


MILK  CANS,  of  suitable  sizes. 

All  these  articles  shall  be  of  the  very  best  quality 
and  disposed  of  on  reasonable  terms;  and  the  pro- 
prietors solicit  a  share  of  public  patronage,  and  the 
examination  of  their  Manufactures. 

For  orders  or  further  particulars  enquire  of  the 
proprietor,  at  the  People  s  Hotel,  Xo.  205  and  207, 
Notre  Dame  Street,  Montreal. 

Vaudreuil,  January,  1850. 


AUCTION  SALE  OF  FRUIT  TREES,  &c. 

''I'MIE  undersigned  is  authorised  by  the  Proprietor 
1  of  RosEBANK  Nursery  to  state,  that,  as  early 
after  the  opening  of  the  navigation  in  spring  as  pos- 
sible, there  will  be  a  Sale  by  Auction,  in  this  City, 
(similar  to  that  which  took  place  this  fall)  of 
Apple  Tr€es,a  fine  assortment  of  suitable  named  sorts. 
Pear       do  do  do  do 

Plum      do  do  do  do 

Cherry    do  do  do  do 

TOGETHER    WlTft 

Raspberry  Bushes,  Strawberry  Plants  of  fine  named 
sorts,  Roses,  and  various  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Sliruba. 

The  healthy  condition  of  these  Trees  and  Plants, 
and  the  accuracy  of  their  names,  may  be  depended 
upon,  and  the  sale  will  take  place  in  good  time  for 
subsequent  spring  planting,  which  is  the  safest,  at 
any  rate,  in  all  northern  climates. 

JOHN  DOUGALI., 
Montreal  Witness  Office. 
Agent  for  Rosebauk  Nursery. 
Montreal,  November  30,  1849. 

REAPING  MACHINES. 

I  ""HE  Subscriber  has  on  hand  three  REAPING 
M.\CHINES  of  the  latest  and  most  improved 
construction,  capable  of  cutting  twenti/two  acres  per 
day.  Being  manufactured  by  himself,  he  is  prepared 
to  warrant  both  material  and  workmanship  as  of  the 
best  order.     Price  moderate. 

MATTHEW  MOODY,  Manufacturer. 
Terrebonne,  July,  1848. 
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FLOWERS  AND  FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 
"a^OR  SALE  at  Rciskbank  Nursery,  near  Am- 
.1^  hRrstbtir<rh,  Flowers  and  Flowering  Shrubs,  con- 
si>tin^  of  the  largest  cullertjon  of  choice  named  Tu- 
lips, on  this  Continent,  at  very  reduced  rates.  '  A 
Tery  fine  collection  of  Double  and  Single  named 
fl ynciiiths,  of  nil  colours  and  shades.  A  large  assort- 
tne  It  of  choice  new  Dahlias,  Roses,  comprising  many 
of  the  finest  varieties  of  Hardy  June,  Moss  Bourbon, 
I'erpotiiiil,  Hybrid,  Noisi-tte,  Bouxsalt,  Bengal,  and 
Tea  Roses,  &c.,  &c.,  at  very  low  pi-ices.  Poenias— 
Tree  and  Herbaceous,  us  well  as  nearly  all  the  choi- 
cest flowering  shrubs,  and  Perennial  Flowers,  Bulbus 
and  Herbaceous,  can  be  supplied.  Flower  seeds,  of 
the  best  kind,  for  sale.  Orders  by  mail,  or  left  at 
the  Witness  OflRce,  Montreal,  will  be  carefully  at- 
tended to,  and  forwarded  with  despatch. 

JAMES  DOUGALL. 

November  30,  1849. 

ROSEBANK  NUSERIES. 

NEAR    AMHEKSTliOROH,  CANADA    WEST, 

rpHE  Proprietor  has  for  Sale,  a  most  extensive 

J  assortment  of  FRUIT  TREES,  comprising  all 

the  dt'sirable  and  leading  varieties,  and  including  all 

the  kinds  recommended  as  first- rate  at  the  Fomologi- 

cal  Conventions  at  Buffalo  and  New  York,  last  Fall, 

Apples  a  Is.  3d.  each,  or  $15  to  $20  per  100 ; 

and  by  the  1000  at  very  reduced  rates. 

Pears  on  Quince  and  free 

Stocks a2s6d.  ea.,  or$40perI00 

Peaches,  an  unrivalled 

assortment a  Is  3d  ea.,  or  $20  do 

Plums,  74  varieties,  a  2s  6d  ea.,  or  $40  do 

Chtrries a  2a  6d  ea.,  or  $40  do 

Necterines a  Is  lOj^d  each 

Apricots  onPlufn  and  Apricot 

Stocks, 28  6d  each. 

Quinces Is  3d  to  IsIO^deach. 

Foreign  Grapes, 2s  6d  ea  ,  22s.6d  perdoz 

Native         do,      Is   lO^d  ea.,  15s  do 

Gooseberries, Is  each,  10s  do 

ntsCrran  and  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Almdnos 
Chesnuts,  Filberts,  Mulberries,  &c.,  of  all  the  best 
kinds,  and  at  very  reduced  rates. 

Specimen  Trees  of  every  variety  cultivated  have 
been  planted  out,  which  are  mostly  in  a  bearing  state, 
and  from  which  the  scions  have  been  cut,  offering  a 
guarantee  for  the  accuracy  of  the  kinds,  which  few 
nurseries  possess  ;  in  evidence  of  which  the  Proprier 
tor  received  the  first  prenium  for  F'oreign  Fruits  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair  at  Buffalo,  as  also  nearly 
all  the  first  premiums  at  the  Detroit  Horticultural 
Society's  Exhibition,  during  the  season. 

Persons  unacquainted  with  fruits  would  be  better 
iiupplied,  both  as  regards  size  of  trees  and  quality  of 
fruits,  by  leaving  the  selection  of  varieties  to  the 
Subscriber,  merely  mentioning  the  number  of  Sum- 
mer, Autumn,  and  Winter  varieties  required,  and  any 
other  instructions  they  may  think  requisite  as  to  size 
of  fruit,  &c. 

The  Trees  will  be  carefully  packed,  so  as  to 
earry  any  distance  with  perfect  safety,  a  small  extra 
charge  made  for  packing.  Orders  should  be  sent  bj' 
1st  March,  so  as  to  ensure  a  good  selection  being  got, 
and  also  that  they  may  be  forwarded  by  the  first  con- 
veyance. 

The    Propeller  Earl  Cathcabt  pHes  regularly 


between   Amherstburgh  and  Montreal,  touching  at 
the  intermediate  ports. 

Trees,  when  taken  up  early,  can  be  safely  planted 
any  time  in  April  or  May. 

Orders  may  be  left  at  the  Witness  C)ffice,  Montreal, 

JAMES  DOUGALL,  Proprietor. 
Bosebank  Nurseries,  near  Amherstburgh, 
20th  November,  1849. 

NEW  SEED  STORE. 

rriHE  Subscriber  begs  to  acquaint  his  Friends  and 
JL    Customers  that  he  has,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Lower  Canada  Agricultural  Society, 

OPENED  HIS  SEED  STORE, 
At  No.25,  Notre  Dame  Street,  Opposite  the  City  Hall, 
Where  he  will  keep  an  extensive  assortment  of 
AGRICULTURAL  and  GARDEN  SEEDS  and 
PLANTS  of  the  best  quality,  which  he  will  dispose 
of  on  as  favourable  terms  as  any  person  in  the  Trade. 
From  his  obtaining  a  large  portion  of  his  Seeds  from 
Lawscm  &  Sons,  of  Edinburgh,  who  are  Seedsmen  to 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland, 
he  expects  to  be  able  to  give  general  satisfaction  to 
his  Patrons  and  Customers.  He  has  also  made 
arrangements  for  the  exhibition  of  samples  of  Grain, 
&c.,  for  Members  of  the  Societj',  on  much  the  same 
principle  as  the  Corn  Exchanges  in  the  British  Islts. 
He  has  a  large  variety  of  Cabbage  Plants,  raised 
from  French  seed,  which  he  will  dispose  of  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  at  one  fourtli  less  than  to  other 
customers. 

GEORGE  SHEPHERD. 
Montt^at,  April,  1849. 

V  OTICE  —Some  excellent  Barley  and  Oats  for 
i^      sale,  for  seed,  the  produce   of  seed  imported 


expressly  last  Spring  from  Britain- 
seen  at  Mr.  Shepherd's  Seed  Store. 
Montreal,  January,  1850. 


-Samples  to  be 


Agents  for  the  Agricultural  Journal. 

H.  Aylmer,  Esq., Melbourne  and  Ship. 

Capt.  Stewart Clarenceville. 

R.  J.  Robins,  E.-»q Polnte  k  Cavignol. 

Rev.  F.  Pilote College  of  St.  Anne. 

Dr.  Grosbois,  M.  D Charably. 

Dr.  J.  H.  R.  Desjardins Green  Island. 

Dr.  Conoquy St.  Cesaire. 

Dr.  De  la  Brucre St.  Hyacinthe. 

Mr.  T.  Dwyer St.  Pauls,  Abbotsford. 

Paul  Bertrand,  Esq.,  N.P St.  Matthias. 

Thos.  Cary,  Esq., (Mercury). ..Quebec. 

Dr.  Smallwood St.  .Martin,  Isle  Jesu». 

Robt.  Ritchie,  Esq Bytown. 

Major  Barron Lachute. 

L.  Guillet,  Esq Three  Rivers. 

Hon.  F.  A.  Malhiot Verchdres. 

J.  B.  E.  Durocher,  Esq., St.  Charles,  Cliambl v. 

A.  C.  Cartier,  N.  P St.  Antoine 

John  M'Larren,  Esq., Murray  Bay,  Sag. 

All  communications  connected  with  this  Journal, 
to  be  addressed,  post  paid,  to  the  Secretary  of  thv 
Society — William  Evans,  Montreal. 
Annual  Subscription  for  the  Journal,  five  shillings. 


,  Montreal  : — Printed  by  Lovell  &  Gibson,  Saint 
Nicholas  Street. 
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No  country  can  ever  exhibit  any  signs  of 
"  ruin  and  decay  "  whose  fields  are  well  culti- 
vated, producing  clean  and  excellent  crops, 
whose  pastures  are  covered  with  good  herbage, 
and  stocked  with  a  good  and  suitable  description 
of  animals  of  every  variety  required,  ample 
nneaduws  to  afford  winter  food  for  these  ani- 
mals, convenient  and  well  constructed  farm 
buildings,  and  a  sufficient  variety  of  suitable 
agricultural  implements  of  the  best  description. 
If  this  were  generally  the  case  in  Canada  there 
could  not  be  any  signs  of  "  ruin  and  decay  " 
in  either  town  or  country.  It  is  such  a  pros- 
perous state  of  the  country  and  her  agriculture, 
that  would  re-open  the  stores  that  are  closed, 
and  tenant  the  houses  that  are  now  empty,  in 
our  cities,  and  we  feel  persuaded  that  those 
who  expect  to  re-oi>en  stores,  and  tenant  empty 
houses  by  any  other  means  than  by  the  im- 
provement of  the  agriculture  of  the  country, 
will  be  disappointed.  Every  country  must 
create  its  own  means  of  expenditure,  unless 
they  find  some  other  country  to  bestow  ihem 
the  means.  This  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  too 
generally  known,  or  too  well  understood,  and  all 
the  philos'ipliy,  and  poliiical  economy  in  the 
worlil,  cannot  disprove  it.  It  would  require  a 
long  explanation  to  show  how  this  is  the  case 
directly  and  indirectly.  The  amount  of  the 
income  of  individuals  from  other  countries,  and 
that  brought  by  emigrants  to  Canada,  is  an 
exception  to  this  general  rule,  both  of  these  not 
being  created  in  this  country,  and  may  be 
expended  here,  but  this  amount  is  not  very 
considerable,  although  a  great  advantage  so  far 
as  it  goes,  to  increase  the  real  annual  income 


of  the  country.  However  capital  may  be 
employed,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  useful.  It  may 
not  be  profitable  to  the  individuals  who  expend 
it,  but  after  it  passes  from  their  hands,  it 
may  go  into  channels  that  will  make  the  very 
best  and  most  profitable  use  of  it  for  the  coun- 
try. The  mode  of  employing  capital  is  of 
very  great  consequence  as  regards  the  general 
benefit  it  may  produce  to  a  country  ;  when 
directly  and  judiciously  employed  in  creating  a 
new  "produce,  it  must  be  infinitely  better  than 
by  any  less  direct  mode.  By  direct  ap- 
plication to  production,  a  new  value  is  created 
at  once,  and  the  money  expended  for  its  crea- 
tion has  already  gone  into  new  channels  of 
employment.  The  improvement  and  prosperity 
of  agriculture  is  retarded  and  checked,  because 
it  has  to  wait  for  capital,  until  it  creates  it,  or 
accumulates  it  from  a  surplus.  Hence  it  is, 
that  a  farmer  may  wait  all  his  life  for  the 
necessary  capital  to  effect  improvements  that 
would  double  his  annual  protluction.  There 
are  some  parties  who  have  overcome  these 
difficulties,  but  it  is  only  when  they  have  great 
energy,  perseverance,  and  a  good  iiJea  of  their 
business.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  ordinary 
farmers,  on  worn-out  and  exhausted  farms, 
to  improve  their  condition  without  some  means 
to  commence  with.  The  amount  might  not  be 
large  that  would  enable  them  to  better  their  con- 
dition very  soon,  but  something  is  required,  and 
for  this  purpose,  and  to  sup[)ly  this  want,  we 
have  suggested  the  ex|)ediency  of  introducing 
"Associations  of  Agricultural  Credit"  in 
Canada,  which  would  benefit  every  class  by 
the  general  improvement  it  would  produce. 
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MESSRS.   NESBIT'S   ACADEMY,  KENNING- 
TON,  LONDON. 

In  the  month  of  December  la.st,  a  nume- 
rous company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  assem- 
bled at  the  above  establishment,  to  witnt^ss 
the  examination  of  the  pupilf!,  and  .the 
chair  was  taken  by  VVrn.  Shaw,  J]sq.,  Editor 
of  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  the  true  friend 
of  Agriculture,  supported  by  many  other 
gentlemen  connected  with  agriculture  and 
science. 

The  Chairman,  after  some  preliminary 
remarks,  said : — 

But  I  am  sensibly  impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion that  we  are  not  at  all  times  to  consult  onr 
own  feelings,  but  that,  a.s  citizens  of  the  world, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  take  upon  ourselves 
any  duty  which  we  can  perform,  assuming,  of 
course,  that  its  performance  is  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  general  good  (cheers).  Mixed  up  as 
I  have  been  all  my  life  with  a;2-ricultural  pur- 
.suits,  there  is  no  occasion  on  which  I  could  be 
called  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  an  even- 
ing like  this,  without  a  feeling  of  high  gratifi- 
cation ;  for  I  consider  that  in  agricultural,  as 
well  as  in  other  pursuits,  a  vast  deal  depends 
on  the  first  moulding  of  the  human  mind ;  in- 
deed, I  have  ever  been  of  opinion  that  the 
shortest  course  to  an  improved  cultivation  of  the 
soil  is  that  which  begins  with  the  cultivation  of 
the  mind  ;  and  I  am  exceedingly  glad  that  Mr. 
Nesbit  has  set  an  example  of  that  course  of  ac- 
tion, which  I  believe  to  be  the  best  adapted  and 
most  likely  to  introduce  a  better  system  of  edu- 
cation in  reference  to  agriculture.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  know  that  there  has  been  established  a  simi- 
■nary  of  education,  entitled  the  Cirencester 
Agricultural  College  ;  and  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
is  a  zealous  supporter  of  that  institution,  is  pre- 
sent on  this  occasion.  I,  for  one,  rejoice  in  the 
establishment  of  that  college,  as  1  rejoice  ih  the 
estabhshment  of  any  institution  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  promote  sound  education  ;  but  it  has 
ever  been  my  conviction,  in  respect  to  the  effect- 
ing an  improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
mmds  of  youths  who  are  intended  for  the  pur- 
suits of  agriculture — I  speak  of  improvement  in 
relation  to  their  peculiar  business — ^thal  the  only 
chance  of  attaining  that  object  was  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new,  an  improved,  and  a  better 
system,  specially  adapted  to  that  particular  ob- 
ject, into  the  schools  in  which  youths  are  now 
educated.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  have  not  yet  ar- 
rived at  that  point  when  we  can  induce  the  te- 
nant-farmers of  this  country— and  1  would  go 
beyond  tenant-farmers — I  would  desire  to  in- 
clude the  sons  of  landlords  in  the  improved  sys- 


tem of  instruction  (Hear,  hear.) — I  say,  we  have 
net  yet  arrived  at  a  period  when  we  can  induce 
farmers  to  send  their  sons  to  new  establishment.s. 
We  must  bring  information  home  to  their  doors, 
sinstead  of  sending  them  to  other  and  new  iri- 
titutions  to  obtain  it — (Hear,  hear ) — and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  best  and  only  mode  of  doing  this, 
is  by  seeking  to  bring  about  a  system  of  educa- 
tion especially  adapted  to  their  pursuits,  in  those 
schools  throughout  the  country  to  which  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  sending  their  children  to  be 
educated.  In  this  way,  we  shall  be  setting  into 
motion  a  thousand  established  seminaries  for 
improved  education  for  one  new  one,  even  if 
we  could  succeed  in  inducing  some  farmers  to 
send  their  children  to  any  sucn  new  institutions, 
(Hear.)  In  these  days  a  great  deal  of  interest 
is  attached  to  the  education  of  the  future  aari- 
culturists.  From  a  variety  of  causes  agriculture 
has  become,  I  may  say,  the  topic  of  the  day. 
And  really  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  be 
so ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a.stonishing  that  it 
has  not  been  so  long  since,  inasmuch  as  you 
may  trace  almost  every  important  article  which 
we  daily  use  and  enjoy,  to  the  soil  for  its  origin. 
We  do  not  sufficiently  reflect  what  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  articles  which  we  consume,  whe- 
ther as  food  or  otherwise,  are  derived  from  the 
soil,  and  may  therefore  be  correctly  termed 
agricultural  products.  While  we  speak  of  the 
food  which  is  raised  for  our  sustenance,  and  of 
he  wool  with  which  we  are  clothed,  we  forget, 
perhaps,  that  coffee,  sugar,  and  cotton  are  al«o 
articles  of  agricultural  produce,  and  which  we 
regard  now  as  necessaries  of  life ;  and  if  you 
scrutinize  the  various  other  articles  which  enter 
into  our  clothing  and  our  food,  yon  will  find  that 
by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  them  may  with 
propriety  be  called  purely  agricultural.  At  th.e 
present  moment  the  education  of  the  future  far- 
mer is  a  subject  of  redoubled  interest,  because 
there  is  a  prospect  of  our  being  placed  in  a  si- 
tuation diflerent  from  that  which  we  have  hereto- 
fore occupied.  Whatever  may  be  our  respec- 
tive opinions  with  regard  to  a  certain  question 
which  it  would  not  be  right  to  introduce  on  this 
occasion,  it  is,  at  all  events,  quite  certain  that  i 
under  any  conceivable  circumstances  it  is  highly  I 
desirable  that  every  available  appliance  should  . 
be  used  to  improve  the  mind  of  the  future  far-  || 
mer,  and  to  enable  him  to  apply  the  principles  ■ 
oftho.se  sciences,  a  knowledge  of  which,  al- 
though it  can  never  be  sufticient  alone  to  make 
a  good  practical  farmer,  must,  in  combination 
with  practice,  prove  exceedingly  valuable. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  cheers).  Without  implying 
lor  a  moment  that  the  practical  farmer  ought  to 
become  so  scientific  as  to  vie  with  the  chemists 
of  the  day,  it  appears  tu  me  that  it  cannot  be 
denied,  with  respect  to  chemistry,  botany,  and 
geology,    thjit   it  is  highly   desirable   that  the 


youthful  mind  should  bi?  imbued  with  the  prin 
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oiples  of  those  scienciea  ;  and  that,  once  in  the 
possession  of  such  knowledire,  he  will  be  enu- 
bled  in  after  life  to  apply  it  to  the  practice  of 
a:;riculture  (cheers).  Now  it  is  to  such  objects, 
ia  addition  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  education, 
that  the  Messrs.  Ni>sbit  especially  direct  tin; 
attention  of  their  pupils.  Many  of  you,  no 
doubt,  heard  last  year  a  report  of  the  success 
which  had  attended  the  sy.-tein  adopted  up  to 
that  period.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  look- 
ing at  the  questions  which  have  been  propoun- 
ded to  the  pupils,  in  the  several  departments  of 
instruction  this  year;  and  I  must  confess  that 
when  I  read  them  I  felt  sensibly  ray  own  insig- 
nificance, from  the  consciousness  of  my  utter 
inability  to  answer  any  of  the  questions,  but 
csrtainly  not  more  than  here  and  there  one 
(laughter).  I  therefore  feel  that  there  is  being 
iinplantotl  in  the  minds  of  the  youths  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  the  Messrs.  Nesbit,  prin- 
ciples of  knowledge  which  are  possessed  by  few 
at  so  early  an  use  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  the  s-jeds  of  sound  education  thus  sown  in 
the  minds  of  the  pupils  will  produce  hereafter  a 
plentiful  crop  of  intelligence  (cheers).  It  would 
be  improper  in  me  to  dilate  furtheron  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  evening.  I  will  only,  in  conclusion, 
evpress  a  hope  that  you  will  extend  to  me  the 
kindness  which  was  so  readily  accorded  to  my 
predecessor  in  the  office  of  Chairman  last  year, 
and  of  which  I  stand  so  much  more  in  need 
than  did  that  gentleman^ — (cheers). 

Mr.    Nesbit,  in    returning  thanks  for  the 
a|)proval  of  his  system  of  education,  said  : — 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  as  the 
pioceedings  of  the  evening  have  nearly  termi- 
nated, perhaps  you  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  I 
now  address  to  you  a  few  observations  on  the 
general  subject  of  education  (Hear,  hear).  It 
is  a  subject  which  has  engaged  my  attention  for 
a  number  of  years.  My  father  has  been  occu- 
pied in  the  work  of  instruction  for  about  fifty 
years ;  having  been  brought  up  with  iiim,  and 
having  very  early  m  life  chosen  his  profession 
for  my  own,  I  soon  perceived  the  necessity  for 
a  change  in  the  old  system  of  tuition;  and  1 
have  endeavoured  as  far  as  possible  to  bring  it 
into  tlie  shape  which  is  most  consistent  with 
the  powers  of  man,  and  with  his  position  in  the 
world  (cheers).  I  maintain  that  in  this  coun- 
try, which  d^:;pends  for  its  political  position  upon 
trade,  arts,  and  manufactures,  a  system  of  edu-  j 
cation  which  leaves  untouched  the  nature  and 
history  of  the  substances  which  abound  around 
us  is  not  a  proper  education.  I  hold  that  read- 
ing and  willing  are  merely  means  of  acquired 
education  (hear) ;  and  that  if  a  person  have 
acquired  the  power  of  speakuig  and  wrh- 
ing  two  or  three  languages,  he  is  not  therefore 
to  be  termed  aa  educated  man ;  he    has,  so 


far,  only  got  the  means  of  acquiring  information 
(Hear,  hear).  I  have  endeavoured  since  I 
came  to  the  melroptjlis  to  carry  out  these  views. 
We  have  had  many  examinations,  conducted  by 
paities  quite  independent  of  myself,  in  chemis- 
try, geology,  botany,  and  mathematics;  and 
though  we  teach,  I  believe,  as  well  as  they  are 
taught  in  most  schools,  the  ordinary  branches 
of  a  good  education,  including  the  dead  lan- 
guages ;  we  have  chiefly  brought  und.»r  your 
notice  those  points  of  our  system  in  which  this 
school  differs  from  most  other  educational  es- 
tablishments. We  have  proved  it  possible  to 
give  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  geology,  bo- 
tany, and  mathematics,  without  trenching  at  all 
on  other  parts  of  education.  It  may  now  go 
forth  to  the  country,  as  the  result  of  our  own  ex- 
perience during  a  long  series  of  years,  that  it  is 
quite  practicable  to  engraft  on  the  common 
system  of  education  in  this  countiy,  a  higher 
and  more  extended  system,  and  to  combine  the 
two.  No  one  can  doubt  that  where  the  two  are 
combined  the  education  given  will  make  those 
who  receive  it,  better  able  to  cope  with  the 
difficulties  which  they  meet  with  than  they 
otherwise  would  be.  If  they  become  farmers 
they  will  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  land,  and  the  nature  of  crops  and 
manure ;  if  they  become  miners  they  will  un- 
derstand minerals,  and  be  able  to  analyze  sub- 
tances  without  being  dependent  on  a  chemist ;  if 
they  should  be  engaged  in  dying  processes,  or 
in  the  arts  of  manufacture,  they  will  have  the 
means  of  determining  what  wash  liquors  con- 
tain, and  what  materials  they  ought  to  buy. 
Thus  I  might  proceed  through  all  the  pursuits 
to  which  pupils  may  devote  themselves  after 
the  completion  of  their  education.  But,  hig'ier 
than  all  this  I  wish  to  place  before  you  the  in- 
fluence which  this  course  of  instruction  must 
produce  on  the  human  mind ;  higher  than  all 
this,  I  say,  is  its  influence  in  developinG:  the  fa- 
culties of  the  human  mind,  and  afl'ording  food 
for  thought  when  the  reflective  faculties  have 
become  di;veloped  (cheers).  I  hold  that  the 
b'jst  system  of  education  is  that  which  supplies 
the  mind  of  youth  with  the  greatest  number  of 
fact^,  because,  without  facts  there  can  be  no 
play  of  the  reflective  faculties.  This  is  the  kind 
of  education  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  con- 
vey ;  how  far  I  have  succeeded  you  will  judge 
from  the  examination  which  you  liuve  wiinegj- 
«'d  this  evening.  I  have  endeavoured  to  shovr 
that  we  have  effected  our  object,  and  if  all  the 
schools  throughout  the  kingdom  would  pursue 
the  same  course,  I  am  convinced  that  tiie  result 
would  be  most  beneficial  to  the  country.  I 
should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  give  to  any  party 
who  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  education  any 
information  which  I  can  convey  as  to  the  pecu- 
liar methods  and  plans  which  1  have  adopted  ia 
conducting  this  academy  (cheers;. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting^  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  Shaw,  again  observed  : — 

It  had  been  his  lot,  as  a  boy,  to  receive  just  that 
exchisively  classical  education  which  had  been 
described  that  evening ;  and  the  result  was,  that 
on  going  into  the  world  he  found  himself  igno- 
rant of  almost  all  that  species  of  knowledge 
which  was  requisite  for  business  purposes  (Hear, 
hear).  It  was  certainly  astounding  that  up  to  that 
period  it  had  not  been  considered  necessary  to  fit 
men  for  the  practical  duties  of  life  until  after  they 
had  left  the  Universities,  and,  as  the  phrase  ran, 
had  completed  their  education  (Hear,  hear). 

From  the  proceedings,  we  may  perceive 
how  the  people  of  England  view  the  subject 
of  a  suitable  education  for  agriculturists,  and 
how  essential  they  conceive  it  to  be  to  all 
who  engage  in  the  business  of  farming.     In- 
deed, it  is  impostiible  that  farmers  can  have 
the  same  chances  of  success  with  other  clas- 
ses, without  receiving  a   suitable  education 
for  their  particular  business.     It  is  truly  a 
matter  of  astonishment  that  this   discovery 
should  not  have  been  made  sooner  than  in  an 
advanced  period  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Youth  intended  for  every  other  business  or 
profession,  except  that  of  farming,  are  sui- 
tably educated  and  instructed,  but  for  farm- 
ing it  was  not  thought  necessary  that  they 
should  receive  from  books  the  slightpst  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  business  of  their  fu- 
ture life.    Matters  are  changing  now,  and  we 
hope  they  will  continue  to  change  until  the 
principle  is    generally  establi.shed,   tliat   an 
agricultural   education   is    necessary   to   be 
given  to  every  young  farmer.     W^e   give  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Nesbit,  sliowing  that  he  tlso 
takes  his  pupils  to  visit  the  country,  in  order 
better  to  explain  the  subjects  he  teaches  in 
his  school : — 

THE    ANNUAL   EXAMINATION  AT  MESSRS.    NESBIT's 
ACADKMY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express. 
■■'     There  are  certain  points  connected  with  our 
system  of  instructing,  which,  though  not  parti- 
cularly alluded  to  at  the  examination,  are  never- 
theless so  important  that  I  wish  to  place  them 
"  prominently  before  our  friends  and  the  public. 

A  great  deal  is  spoken  in  the  present  day  le- 
•pectmg  theory  OT  science  versus  practice,    ili  is 


not  generally  understood  that  a  really  scientific 
education  is  a  practical  education. 

In  teaching  our  pupils  geology,  for  instance, 
we  have  not  been  content  with  merely  giving 
dry  details  and  exhibiting  a  few  fossils.  We 
have  given  opportunities  to  our  pupils  to  study 
this  science  by  v  isiting  localities  where  different 
soils  are  the  best  developed  and  the  most  easily 
examined. 

To  illustrate  our  labours  in  this  direction 
during  the  past  year,  I  may  mention  the  places 
we  have  visited.  Last  Easter  we  took  a  num- 
ber of  pupils  mto  Dorsetshire.  Hammer  in 
hand  we  inspected  the  lais  at  Lyme  Regis,  and 
extended  our  observations  along  many  miles  of 
the  coasts,  where  the  strata,  cut  off  by  the  sea, 
offer  beautiful  natural  sections.  We  visited  the 
Isles  of  Portland  and  Purbeck ;  and  in  the  course 
of  our  tour  examined  nearly  all  the  strata  from 
the  tertiary  to  the  lais.  The  specimens  collect- 
ed have  been  subjected  to  chemical  analysis, 
and  the  results  have  yet  to  be  communicated 
to  the  public. 

In  May,  we,  accompanied  by  our  geological 
professor,  took  about  nve-and  twenty  pupils  to 
Reigate,  in  Surrey;  and  examined  carefully,  in 
that  district,  the  whole  of  the  soils  from  the 
chalk  to  the  weed ;  including  a  visit  to  the 
quarries  of  freestone  at  (lodstone. 

We  subsequently  spent  three  days  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Folkestone,  Hyihe,  and  Do- 
ver ;  got  a  yery  good  idea  of  the  soils  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  obtained  many  fossils. 

We  also  visited  different  cuttings  on  the  North 
Kent  Railway,  and  likewise  obtained  many 
fossils. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  myself  and  fourteen 
of  my  pupils  paid  a  visit  to  the  North  of 
England.  We  spent  a  week  in  looking  ovei 
the  mining  districts  of  Derbyshire.  We  saw- 
Dove  Dale,  Haddon  Hall,  and  Chatsworth; 
viewed  Castleton,  with  its  "  Castle  of  Peveri 
on  the  Peak  ;"  ventured  into  all  the  great  natu- 
ral chasms  and  caverns  of  the  district ;  and 
finally  wended  our  way  through  the  romantic 
woodlands  of  Derbyshire  to  the  city  of  Man- 
chester. We  employed  a  week  in  inspecting 
the  manufactures  ot  this  "  Metropolis  of  the 
North."  One  day  was  spent  in  the  engineering 
establishment  of  Sharp  Brothers,  the  eminent 
locomotive  makers ;  the  rest  of  the  time  was 
occupied  in  looking  over  the  various  textile 
manufactures  in  silk  and  cotton,  for  which  this 
city  is  celebrated.  Particularly  were  we  de- 
lighted with  the  silk  mill  of  Mr.  Thomas 
(^rompton,  and  the  spinning  establisliment  ot 
Mr.  Thomas  Holdsworth ;  and  we  viewed  with 
wonder  and  surprise,  cotton  yarn  spun  so  fine 
that  one  pound  of  it  would  stretch  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  miles. 

By  the  .kindness  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmsf^^  a 
boat  and  moo  were  placed  at  our  disposal,  for* 
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the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Bridgewater  coal-pits 
at  Worsley.  After  proceeding  some  miles  along 
an  underground  canal,  we  descended  a  shaft 
and  inspected  the  workings;  then  each  boy, 
turning  collier,  obtained  a  specimen  of  coal  for 
himself. 

We  proceeded  to  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead, 
and  saw  what  was  to  be  seen. 

We  spent  five  days  in  Birmingham,  and  were 
hospitably  entertained  during  that  period  by  a 
generous  friend  of  science.  We  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, in  conjunction  with  the  members  of  the 
British  Assoc-iation,  then  assembled  in  Birming- 
ham, of  visiting  the  caverns  at  Dudley,  which, 
by  the  permission  of  Lord  Ward,  were  splen- 
didly illuminated. 

We  inspected  the  various  manufactures  of 
Birmingham ;  jmd  after  a  week's  tour,  our  pupils 
returned  home  with  more  sound  practical  know- 
\ed^e  of  things  as  they  exist  than  could  be  given 
m  the  schoolroom  in  twice  twelve  months. 

In  teaching  chemistry  our  course  is  equally 
practical.  Each  substance  is  separately  placed 
in  the  pupil's  hands,  until  he  understands  its 
properties.  Mixtures  of  various  bodies  are  then 
given,  and  the  pupil  is  required  to  detect  and 
separate  the  different  ingredients. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  things  is  thus 
obtained,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  prac- 
tical information  hereafter  to  be  gained  on  the 
farm,  in  the  mine,  or  in  the  arts,  must  inevitably 
prove  of  essential  benefit  to  its  possessor. 

That  the  system  of  education  which  we  ad- 
vocate is  a  right  and  natural  system,  I  have  no 
doubt ;  and  I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  day  when 
It  shall  be  thoroughly  carried  out  in  every 
school  in  the  kingdom. 

I  inclose  you  the  reports  of  our  various  ex- 
aminers ;  which  clearly  show,  through  indepen- 
,dent  parties,  that  by  our  system,  we  do,  in  addi- 
,  Hon.  ^ve  an  amount  of  practical,  scientific,  and 
jl«c/w  information,  which  must  be  of  essential 
benefit  to  ourpupils  m  after-life 
I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  C.  Nesbit. 


CLOVEll. 

Clover,  mown  just  as  it  is  going  to  flower, 
')ses  about  four-fifths  of  jts  weight  in  drying 
'ompletely;  that  which  is  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  growth  and  in  full  flower, 
loses  but  three-quarters,  but  the  proportion  is 
probably  somewhat  affected  by  the  more  or  less 
humid  state  of  the  atmosphere  during  the  time 
of  growth.  On  the  average  we  may  reckon  that, 
in  the  slate  of  advancement  which  we  have 
noticed  as  proper  for  mowing,  100  lbs.  are  re- 
(Jiwed  to  22  lbs. 
"The  produce  of  clpv^r  is  usually  estimated  in 


dry  fodder^  because  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
weigh  it  m  the  green  state.  There  is  much 
diversity  of  opinion  respecting  the  medium  pro- 
duce 01  clover — estimates  vary  from  16  to  50 
quintals  per  acre — and  there  is  certainly  an 
almost  endless  diversity,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  the  cultivation  bestowed  upon  it. 
A  friend  of  mine  weighed  the  quantity  of  fodder 
which  he  had  obtained  in  two  cuttings  from  an 
acre  of  clover,  carefully  measured,  and  on  which 
the  clover  appeared  to  grow  as  thickly  and 
strongly  as  Inad  ever  seen.  He  weighed  this 
fodder  in  a  state  of  perfect  dryness,  and  tied  up 
in  bundles,  and  found  it  to  amount  to  37  quintals 
30  lbs.  The  soil  was  not  peculiarly  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  clover,  but  it  was  in  a  state  of 
great  fertility,  and  had  been  manured  on  the 
surface  with  ashes  from  the  soap  factory.  I 
have  therefore  reckoned  40  quintals  as  the  high- 
est amount  of  produce  that  an  acre  of  clover 
will  yield  in  two  cuttings.  Since  the  time  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  I  have  only  once  seen 
clover  superior,  or  perhaps  even  equal,  to  the 
above  ;  but,  according  to  the  descriptions  which 
I  have  heard  of  that  which  grows  in  the  most 
fertile  regions,  in  Altenbourg,  for  example, 
samples  are  to  be  found  which  far  surpass  it. 
J  have  now  before  me  a  specimen  of  clover  from 
that  country,  which,  as  I  am  assured  by  eye 
witnesses,  has  not  been  picked  out  as  particu- 
larly fine,  but  rather  taken  as  an  average  sam- 
ple. It  is,  in  flower,  three  feet  high,  and  has 
twelve  complete  stems.  The  lower  leaves  are, 
in  the  dry  state,  four-fifths  of  an  inch  broad,  and 
two  inches  long.  I  admit,  then,  that  the  pro- 
duce of  clover  in  dry  fodder  may  far  exceed  40 
quintals  per  acre,  but  only  under  extraordinary 
circumstances. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  work  I  mentioned 
j  2400  lbs.  per  acre  as  the  average  produce  of 
I  clover  on  a  sandy  clay,  (good  barley  land,)  pro- 
i  vided,  however,  that  the  clover  occupied  an 
:  advantageous  place  in  the  rotation,  and  one  ^n 
I  which  the  soil  was  in  good  condition.  This 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  nearest  approach  to 
truth  for  land  of  this  description. 
,  In  a  well  organized  rural  establishment,  the 
,  necessary  quantity  of  clover-seed  should  be 
j  obtained  from  the  land  itself,  for  the  purchase 
I  of  it  would  not  only  be  very  costly,  but  also 
i  attended  with  many  inconveniences.  It  is  cer- 
I  tain,  however,  that  the  soil  is  impoverished  by 
I  the  reproduction  of  the  seed ;  this  effect  is  not 
[  very  obvious,  but  any  one  who  wishes  to  con- 
;  viiice  himself  of  it  has  only  to  grow  clover-seed 
j  for  two  successive  years  on  the  same  land.  If 
I  Im  ilo  not  supply  the  loss  thus  occasioned  by 
I  manuring,  he  will  see  his  crops  continue  inferior 
j  for  several  years  on  the  spot  where  the  seed  has 
been  gathered.  The  impoverishing  of  the  soil 
i  is  not,  however,  so  great  as  to  preclude  the  pos- 
'  sibility  of  its  being  richly  repaid. 
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The  seed  is  usually  taken  from  the  second 
crop ;  in  this  case  the  first  crop  is  mown  rather 
earlier  than  usual,  in  order  that  the  second  may 
shoot  forth  more  quickly,  and  flower  sooner. 
The  first  crop  must  not,  however,  be  taken  si) 
eaily  as  to  allow  the  backward  shoots  belouj^ing 
to  it  to  grow  up  after  the  first  mowing,  for  they 
would  then  get  the  start  of  the  second  crop,  and 
ripen  too  soon ;  as,  however,  an  unfavourable 
state  of  the  weather  may  sometimes  prevent 
the  setting  of  the  clover,  and  cause  it  to  flower 
without  forming  seed.  It  is  advisable,  for  the 
sake  of  additional  security,  to  obtain  a  portion 
of  the  necessaiy  seed  from  the  first  shoot  as  its 
flowers  are  observed  to  set  particularly  well  ; 
the  proper  cutting  of  the  seed  may  be  judged  by 
compressing  the  flowers  between  the  fingers. 
They  ought  to  be  hard  and  resist  compression. 
It  is  best  to  reserve  for  gathering  seed  a  part  of 
the  field  on  which  the  clover  is  not  thick,  but 
uniform  and  free  from  weeds. 

The  ripening  of  the  seed  should  be  as  complete 
as  possible  ;  some  of  the  flowers  get  the  start  of 
the  rest,  and  their  seed  falls  to  the  ground  in 
dry  weather  before  the  others  have  time  to 
ripen  ;  this  inconvenience  is  experienced  more 
with  the  first  crop,  when  the  weather  is  hot, 
than  with  the  second.  We  ought  never  to  pay 
so'  much  regard  to  it  as  to  mow  the  crop  before 
the  greater  portion  of  the  plants  are  ripe,  for 
even  if  a  portion  be  lost  by  waiting,  the  produce 
will,  on  the  whole,  be  greater  than  it  would  be 
if  the  crop  were  taken  before  it  was  all  ripe. 
We  may  know  Avhen  the  clover  is  ripe  by 
pressing  one  of  the  heads  between  the  hands 
till  the  moisture  contained  in  it  is  completely 
exh?u«ted  ;  the  husk  may  then  be  separated  by 
blowing  upon  it,  and  the  seeds  will  rest  in  the 
palm  ot  the  hand.  If  the  seeds  be  of  a  violet 
color,  they  are  ripe,  but  this  is  rarely  the  case 
with  all  of  them.  They  should  be  hard  and 
convex,  presenting  no  depressions. 

Seed  clover  should  be  mown  in  the  dew,  or 
at  least  not  under  a  hot  sun-  it  should  be  made 
into  small  cocks  and  left  till  quite  dry.  It  dries 
much  more  quickly  than  young  clover.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  shake  it  in  carrying,  anil 
to  place  it  where  it  will  be  well  exposed  to  the 
>iir,  if  possible,  on  poles  above  the  barn  floor. 

As  soon  as  the  clover  is  gathered  in,  espe- 
cially if  it  has  been  housed  in  a  state  of  periect 
dryness,  it  is  thrashed  iu  order  to  separate  the 
heads  from  the  stalks  on  which  they  grow  ;  this 
operation  may,  however,  bo  deferred  till  the 
dryest  frost  of  winter.  The  husks,  separated 
from  the  straw,  are  subjected  to  the  flail,  and 
the  seed  thus  obtained  from  them  is  separated 
by  means  of  a  sieve  :  what  remains  on  the  sieve 
is  passed  through  the  fanner,  that  the  empty 
iiusks  may  be  carried  away  by  the  air,  an  opera- 
lion  which  greatly  facilitates  the  thrashing  of 
tlie  rest.     This  remaining  portion  is  then  tafcen 


to  the  barn  and  spread  out,  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
posing it  to  the  air,  and  drying  it  well ;  it  is  then 
thrashed  again  during  dry  weather,  and  the  same 
process  repeated.  This  series  of  operations 
may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  without 
effecting  the  entire  separation  of  the  grain. 
This  separation  is  accomplished  much  more 
easily  when  the  heads  are  dried  by  artificial 
heat.  If  the  heat  be  too  great,  the  seed  loses 
its  lustre,  and  assumes  a  brown  tint.  This  color 
renders  clover-seed  very  suspicious.  The  pur- 
chaser should  look  well  to  it.  The  safest  method 
is  to  place  a  number  of  tables  in  a  chamber 
which  can  be  heated,  and  cover  them  with 
cloths  on  which  the  clover  may  be  spread.  The 
room  is  then  to  be  heated  strongly  for  some 
days,  care  being  taken  to  guard  against  fire  ; 
when  the  quantity  of  clover-seed  is  sufficient  to 
furnish  a  year's  stock  in  advance,  the  best  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  defer  the  thrashing  till  the  hot- 
test days  of  the  summer  following.  Such  a  pro- 
vision is,  in  every,  respect,  advantageous,  inas- 
much as  clover-seed  keeps  perfectly  well,  es- 
pecially before  it  is  thrashed.  The  clover,  in 
its  husk,  is  removed  from  the  barn  floor,  and 
placed  on  cloths  spread  out  in  the  sunshine  ;  it 
is  then  several  times  stirred  with  a  rake,  after 
which  it  is  again  carried  to  the  barn  floor  and 
thrashed.  This  is  the  easiest  mode  of  separating 
the  seed. 

When  a  large  quantity  of  clover-seed  is  ga- 
thered, it  may  be  separated  in  a  mill  suitable 
for  the  purpose,  and  adjusted  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  will  not  crash  or  break  the  seed.  We 
may  usually  obtain  300  lbs.  of  clover-seed  from 
an  acre  of  ground,  and  therefore  realize  a  con- 
siderable sum  by  the  sale  of  it,  especially  when 
we  keep  the  seed  which  has  been  obtained  in 
a  plentiful  season,  in  order  to  sell  at  times  when 
it  is  scarce,  and  consequently  dear.  To  save 
the  trouble  of  thrashing,  many  cultivators  sow 
their  clover  in  the  husk  ;  this  method  succeeds 
very  well — the  germination  of  the  clover  may 
indeed  be  retarded  a  little— but  it  will  be  ren- 
dered less  precarious.  But  when  clover  is  sown 
in  this  manner — we  cannot  guard  against  the 
seed  being  too  thick  in  some  places — and  to 
ensure  a  sufficiency  all  over  the  field,  it  is  ne- 
cessaiy to  sow  twice  as  thickly  as  if  the  seed 
had  been  previously  ch^ansed  from  its  husk. 
The  labor  of  thrashing  is  undoubtedly  tedious, 
but  it  is  incomparably  more  economical  than 
the  use  of  so  great  a  quantity  of  seed,  particu- 
larly if  we  have  the  means  of  preserving  or  dis- 
posing of  the  surplus.  The  straw  and  chaff  of 
clover  are  not  nearly  so  valuable  as  young 
clover  hay;  they  may,  however,  be  usefully 
employed  in  feeding  cattle. 

The  observation,  that  clover  does  not  succeed 
when  repeatedly  grown  on  the  same  spot,  is  too 
general  to  admit  of  its  being  called  in  question. 
False  rumours  and  prejudices  do,  indeed,  spread 
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in  defiance  of  reason,  but  they  do  not,  like  this 
opinion,  originate  amoii^  the  several  nations  at 
once — instances  may,  however,  be  found  of 
clover  having  been  sown  for  three  or  four  times 
on  the  same  land,  and  with  uniform  success. 
If  now  we  examine  the  former  cases  with  atten- 
tion, we  shall  find  that  where  the  deterioration 
lias  been  observed,  the  soil  has  been  turned  up 
to  a  small  depth,  only,  as  for  example,  in  Nor- 
folk, and  in  the  duchies  of  Ma^elburg,  Bruns- 
wick, &c.  On  the  other  hand,  wnere  clover  has 
been  found  to  succeed  uniformly,  it  has  been 
sown  on  gardens  in  the  alternate  system  of  four 
or  five  years,  as  in  Belgium,  for  example.  In 
these  situations  it  is  once  ploughed  to  a  consi- 
derable depth  between  two  sowings  of  clover. 
In  places  where  the  land  is  manured  with  lime, 
marl  or  ashes,  clover  is  not  found  to  fail  when 
ofteij  grown  on  the  same  spot.  Gypsum,  on  the 
contraiy,  which  is  usually  so  beneficial  to  clover, 
is  of  no  further  use  in  those  cases.  I  content  myself 
with  stating  these  facts  without  attempting  to 
explain  them. 

It  has  been  often  and  warmly  disputed  whe- 
ther clover  improves  or  exhausts  the  soil,  and 
particularly  whether  it  favours  or  injures  the 
succeeding  crop.  Most  persons  incline  to  the 
former  opinion,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
many  have  experienced  the  truth  of  the  latter. 
It  has  been  positively  ascertained  that  clover 
does  not  directly  exhaust  the  land,  for  it  is 
always  observed  that  the  success  of  the  follow- 
ing crop  is  in  proportion  to  the  beauty  and  abun- 
dance of  the  clover,  provided  only  that  the  latter 
has  not  been  left  to  perfect  and  ripen  its  seed. 
The  contrary  would  certainly  happen  if  clover 
ilrew  from  the  land  a  large  portion  of  the  nourish- 
ment by  which  it  grows.  But  clover,  when  thin 
and  weak,  has  a  bad  effect  upon  the  soil,  because 
it  then  permits  the  growth  of  weeds,  particularly 
of  dog's  grass  and  other  grasses,  which  have  a 
disposition  to  spread  ;  moreover  the  ground  is 
hardened  from  losing  the  beneficial  shade  of  the 
clover,  particularly  when  the  clover,  in  spite  of 
its  poorness,  is  left  standing  for  a  long  time,  and 
the  land  which  has  borne  it  is  ploughed  but 
once.  If,  then,  we  would  obtain  a  good  result 
from  clover  in  this  respect  also,  we  omit  nothing 
which  tends  to  make  it  grow  thickly  and  strong- 
ly. It  must  be  sown  on  a  rich,  well  cleansed 
-oil,  which  has  been  lightened  by  fallowing  or 
the  cultivation  of  hoed  crops;  the  sowing  must 
be  performed  with  great  care,  and  the  crop 
mowed  at  the  proper  time.  The  clover  must 
then  be  ploughed  up,  when  it  has  grown  up  a 
little  after  the  second  mowing,  and  long  enough 
before  the  seed  time,  to  allow  the  soil  to  settle 
itself,  and  the  clover  stubble  to  root ;  if,  in  spite 
of  all  the  care  bestowed  upon  the  clover,  it 
should  grow  but  poorly,  in  consequence  of  unfa- 
vorable weather,  and  should  be  partly  destroyed 
by  winter,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  one 


crop,  and  fallow  the  soil  with  three  ploughings, 
succeeded  by  harrowing.  When  these  rules  are 
observed,  the  fertility  oi  the  soil  will  always  be 
sensibly  improved  by  the  growth  of  clover,  inde- 
pendently of  the  enrichment  which  it  receives 
from  the  increased  quantity  of  manure  produced 
by  the  crop.  Corn  obtained  after  this  plant  is 
often  finer  than  that  which  is  grown  upon  a 
non-manured  fallow. —  Thare's  Agriculture. 

White  or  Dutch  Clovek. —  Trifolium  Repens. 
— There  are  various  kinds  of  clover  which  bear 
while  flowers,  even  that  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  sometimes  changes  color,  but  the  name 
of  white  clover  is  almost  always  confined  to  the 
species  of  which  we  are  about  to  treat.  This 
species  of  clover  is  indigenous  on  almost  all  moist 
clayey  soils ;  in  our  climate,  it  forms  indeed  part 
of  the  sward,  and  even  if  not  perceived  at  first 
sight,  it  is  soon  discovered  on  closer  inspection. 
It  soon  shows  itself  after  the  soil  has  been  ma- 
nured with  substances  congenial  to  its  nature, 
such  as  lime  or  ashes,  to  such  an  extent  indeed 
that  some  persons  have  imagined  that  its  seed 
must  be  concealed  m  these  substances. 

Some  cultivators  also  sow  Dutch  clover  with 
the  intention  of  mowing  it,  but  it  requires  a  very 
rich  soil  to  cause  it  to  grow  to  any  considerable 
height.  On  a  soil  of  tliis  descriptian  it  will 
sometimes  yield  a  crop  equal  in  thickness  to  that 
of  common  pui-ple  clover,  and,  according  to  some 
persons,  preferable  to  the  latter,  as  a  fodder 
plant,  of  better  flavor,  yielding  more  nourish- 
ment, and  above  all,  more  conducive  to  the  pro- 
duction of  milk.  But  it  yields  only  one  crop, 
and  does  not  rise  much  above  the  surface. 

It  is  more  frequently  used  to  fonn  pastures, 
and  is  certainly  the  most  generally  approved  of 
all  plants  that  are  cultivated  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  peculiarly  fitted  for  a  pasture  plant  by  the  dis- 
position which  it  has  to  send  forth  shoots,  and 
the  quickness  with  which  its  leaves  are  repro- 
duced, a  quality  in  which  it  surpasses  the  purple 
clover.  Again,  Dutch  clover  is  not  so  easily 
choked  by  weeds,  but  exterminates  them  by 
nteans  of  its  roots,  vphich  thrust  their  way  through 
the  soil ;  hence  it  does  not  require  a  soil  so  well 
cleared,  and  may,  with  greater  facility,  be  sown 
after  repeated  arain  crops.  It  has  also  been  re- 
marked that  Dutch  clover  is  not,  like  purple 
clover,  av(,'rse  to  growing  frequently  on  the  same 
soil,  alihough  that  soil  may  have  been  but  super- 
ficially ploughed,  a  consequence,  no  doubt,  of 
the  plant  bi-ing  indigenous,  and  growing  spon- 
taneously in  this  countrj'.  Some  persons  have, 
however,  observed  that  on  soils  not  very  well 
atiapted  to  its  cultivation,  it  thrives  better  when 
first  introduced  than  after  the  lantl  has  borne  it 
for  a  number  of  years. 

Pur])le  clover  is  not  found  to  be  injured  when 
sown  alternately  with  white  clover. — Jbid. 
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LUCERNE. 

Mr.  William  Pepper,  of  Falcon  Lodge,  near 
Sutton  Coldfield,  in  Warwickshire,  cultivates 
iucerne,  and  lie  decidedly  prefers  the  broad- 
cast to  the  drill  system ;  and  he  has  very  kindly 
furnished  these  particulars.  He  says  that  "  a 
light  dry  soil  should  be  chosen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  farmstead,  and  the  deeper  it  is 
the  better,  as  lucerne  has  a  long  root,  which  I 
have  known  to  strike  as  deep  as  6  feet.  The 
ground  should  be  quite  free  of  weeds,  and  well 
covered  with  good  fold-yard  manure,  which 
should  either  be  dug  down  18  inches  deep, 
with  a  double  spit  of  the  spade,  or  ploughed 
down  with  a  double  furrow,  by  one  plough  fol- 
lowing another.  The  best  time  of  sowing  the 
seed  is  about  the  middle  of  March,  when  it 
should  be  sown  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  20  lbs. 
per  acre,  at  a  cost  of  Is.  8d.  per  lb.  It  may  be 
harrowed  with  barley,  upon  land  that  has 
carried  turnips,  as  being  then  in  the  cleanest 
state ;  but  it  may  be  sown  after  giass  or 
stubble,  provided  the  land  has  been  properly 
laboured  and  cleaned." 

I  may  relate  here  Mr.  Pepper's  entire  cul- 
ture of  this  plant.  "  Towards  the  latter  end 
of  October,  or  beginning  of  November;"  con- 
tinues Mr.  Pepper,  *'  the  lucerne  should  be 
covered  with  light  stable  manure  to  preserve 
it  from  the  frosts  during  the  winter ;  and 
towards  the  beginning  of  March,  in  the  ensuing 
season,  it  should  be  harrowed  with  light  grass- 
seed  harrows,  to  remove  the  few  remaining 
weeds,  and  rolled.  After  it  has  been  mown  in 
May  for  the  first  time,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
scatter  over  it  again  a  light  dressing  of  manure, 
in  order  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  second 
crop.  When  the  ground  is  cleared  in  the  end 
of  the  season,  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  har- 
rows upon  it  of  a  heavier  description  than  those 
employed  in  the  season  before,  as  early  in  the 
season  as  the  crop  will  admit ;  and  continue  to 
harrow  until  the  ground  is  free  of  all  weeds, 
anil  almost  like  a  fallow,  as  the  lucerne  roots 
will  now  have  got  so  deep  as  not  to  be  injured 
by  harrowing ;  and  then  immediatijly  covered 
with  manure,  it  will  be  found  free  of  weeds  in 
spring. 

This  mode  of  cultivating  this  useiul  plant  will 
produce  eight  tons  of  forage  per  acre :  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  when  so  much  is 
taken  from  the  ground  much  manure  will  re- 
quire to  be  given  in  return.  Tlie  broadcast 
plan  is  veiy  much  pieferable  to  drilling.  I 
have  known  many  sow  it  in  drills,  and,  after  a 
tew  years,  give  it  up,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  trouble  and  expence  incurred  ia  hoeing 
and  cleaning;  but  the  broadcast  system  saves 
iill  the  trouble. 

I  sowed  my  lucerne  in  1830,  and  have  con- 
tinued mowing  and  manuruig  it  every  year 
since  ;  and  in  some  seasons  I  have  got  as  much 


as  12  tons  per  acre.  It  is  a  hardy  plant,  and 
will  endure  cold  if  cultivated  in  dry  soil ;  but 
it  flourishes  best  in  a  hot  summer,  when  1  have 
seen  it  run  to  the  height  of  5  feet  5  inches,  though 
its  usual  stature  is  about  4  feet;  and  when  all  the 
other  grasses  were  burnt  up,  it  has  remained 
green  and  succulent.  It  is  particularly  calcu- 
lated for  horses,  though  pigs  will  greedily  con- 
sume the  refuse  that  comes  from  the  stable,  and 
thrive  well  upon  it ;  but  it  ia  too  strong  in  the 
stalk  for  cows,  and  by  no  means  so  good  for  them 
as  tares.  If  cultivated  upon  proper  soil,  an 
acre  will  keep  three  strong  cart-horses  for  6 
months,  from  1st  May  to  October  ;  and  after  the 
first  year  may  be  mowed  twice  or  thrice,  accgrd- 
ing  to  the  season. — H.  Stephens'  Book  of  the 
Farm. 


QUANTITY  OF  LIME  USUALLY  APPLIED 
TO  LAND. 

The  quantity  of  quick  lime  laid  on  at  a  single 
dressing,  and  the  frequency  with  which  it  may 
be  repeated,  depends  upon  the  kind  of  land, 
upon  the  depth  of  the  soil^  upon  the  quan- 
tity and  kind  of  vegetable  matter  which  the  soil 
contains,  and  upon  the  species  of  culture  to 
which  it  is  subjected.  If  the  land  be  wet,  or 
badly  drained,  a  larger  application  is  necessary 
to  produce  the  same  effect,  and  it  must  be  more 
frequently  repeated;  but  when  the  soil  is  thin, 
a  smaller  addition  will  thoroughly  impregnate 
the  whole,  than  where  the  plough  usually 
descends  to  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches. 
On  old  pasture  lands,  where  the  tender  grasses 
live  in  two  or  three  inches  of  soil  only,  a  feeble 
dressing  more  frequently  repeated  appears  to 
be  the  more  reasonable  practice,  though  in  re- 
claiming and  in  layijig  down  the  land  to  grass, 
a  heavy  first  liming  is  often  indispensable. 

In  arable  culture  larger  and  less  frequent 
doses  are  admissable,  both  because  the  soil 
through  which  the  roots  penetrate  must  neces- 
sarily be  deeper,  and  because  the  tendency  to 
sink  beyond  the  reach  of  the  roots  is  generally 
counteracted  by  the  frequent  turning  up  of  the 
earth  by  the  plough.  Where  vegetable  matter 
abounds,  much  lime  may  be  usefully  added, 
and  on  stiff  clay  lands  after  draining,  its  good 
effects  are  very  remarkable.  On  light  land, 
chiefly  because  there  is  neither  moisture  nor 
vegetable  matter  present  in  sufficient  quantity, 
very  large  applications  of  lime  are  not  so  useful, 
and  it  is  generally  preferable  to  add  it  to  such 
land  in  the  state  of^compost  only. 

The  largest  doses,  however,  which  arc  ap- 
plied in  practice,  alter  in  a  very  material  degree 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  soil.  The  best 
soils  generally  contain  a  natural  portion  of  lime, 
not  fixed  in  quantity,  yet  scarcely  ever  wholly 
wanting ;  but  an  ordinary  liming,  when  well 
mixed  up  with  a  deep  soil,  will  rarely  amount 
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to  one  per  cent,  of  its  entire  weight.  It  requires 
about  400  bushels  (12  to  15  tons)  of  burned  lime 
per  acre  to  add  one  per  cent,  of  lime  to  a  soil  of 
twelve  inches  in  depth.  If  only  rnixed  to  a  depth 
of  six  inches,  this  quantity  would  add  about  two 
per  cent,  to  the  soil. 

Though  the  form  in  which  lime  is  applied, 
the  dose  laid  on,  and  the  interval  between  the 
doses  varies,  yet  in  Great  Britain,  at  least  in 
those  places  where  lime  can  be  obtained  at  a 
reasonable  i-ate,  the  quantity  applied  amounts 
to,  on  an  average,  from  7  to  10  bushels  a  year. 

The  most  remarkable  visible  alterations  pro- 
duced by  lime  are — upon  pastures,  a  greater 
fineness,  sweetness,  closeness,  and  nutritive 
character  of  the  grasses :  on  arable  lands,  the 
improvement  in  tne  texture  and  mellowness  of 
stiff  clays,  the  more  productive  crops,  their  better 
(quality,  and  the  earlier  period  at  which  they 
npen,  compared  with  those  grown  upon  soils  to 
which  no  lime  has  ever  been  added. 

But  those  effects  gradually  diminish,  year  by 
year,  till  the  land  returns  again  nearly  to  its 
original  condition ;  on  analysing  the  soil  when 
it  has  reached  this  state,  the  lime  which  has 
been  added  is  found  to  be  in  a  great  measure 
i.^one.  In  this  condition,  the  land  must  either 
be  limed  again,  or  must  be  left  to  produce  sickly 
and  unremunerating  crops. 

This  removTil  of  the  lime  arises  from  several 
causes : — 

1.  The  lime  naturally  sinks  more  slowly,  per- 
haps, in  arable  than  in  pasture  or  meadow  lands, 
because  the  plough  is  continually  bringing  it  to 
the  surface  again,  but  even  in  arable  land,  it 
gets  at  last  beyond  the  reach  of  the  plough,  so 
that  either  a  new  dose  must  be  added  to  the 
upper  soil,  or  a  deeper  ploughing  must  bring  it 
again  to  the  surface. 

2.  The  crops  carry  away  a  portion  of  lime  from 
the  soil. — Thus  the  following  crops,  including 
grain  and  straw,  or  tops  and  bulbs,  carry  off  res- 
pectively : — 


OF  LIME. 

13  lbs. 
17  " 
22  « 
118  « 
40  " 
77  " 
rye  grass  **  30    " 

The  above  quantities  are  not  constant,  lind 
much  of  the  lime  is,  no  doubt,  returned  to  the 
land  in  the  straws,  the  tops  and  the  manure  ; 
yet  still  the  land  cannot  fail  to  suffer  a  certain 
annual  loss  of  lime  from  this  cause. — Johnston^s 
Agricultural  Chemistry. 


25  bushels  wheat,  about 

40      "  barley,     " 

60      «  oats,         " 

20  tons  turnips,     " 

8      "  potatoes,  " 

2      "  redclover*' 

2      ' 


Positive  penury.— To  abound  in  all  things, 
and  not  to  know  the  right  use  of  them,  is 
positive  penury. 


SCHLESWIG  AND  HOLSTEIN  DAIRY 
MANAGEMENT. 

The  pride  and  boast  of  the  Holsteiner  is  his 
dairy  ;  and  as  Holsteiii  butter  may  well  claim  to 
be  the  best  in  the  world,  the  following  sketch  of 
the  management  by  which  the  dairy  in  that 
country  is  more  especially  distinguished,  may 
not  prove  uninteresting  nor  useless  to  the 
English  farmer. 

A  dairy  consisting  of  200  cows,  gives  em- 
ployment to  the  following  number  of  persons  : — 
a  dairy-man,  a  dairy-maid,  a  cook,  a  cooper,  two 
cow-herds,  an  odd  man,  a  cheese-maid,  and  ten 
dairy  girls.  The  dairy  man's  duty  involves  a 
general  charge  of  the  cattle,  the  calves,  and  the 
swine  ;  he  is  responsible  for  their  being  regularly 
and  suitably  fed ;  that  the  cow-herds  do  their 
duty  ;  that  hours  of  milking,  &c.,  are  punctually 
adhered  to ;  and  that  everything  and  every 
person  is  in  proper  place  and  keeping.  He 
must  pay  strict  attention  that  the  cows  are 
milked  thoroughly  out,  on  which  so  much  de- 
pends. The  dairj-maid  has  the  superintendence 
of  every  work  which  belongs  to  the  treatment 
of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  from  the  momejil 
that  the  milk  is  brought  to  the  dairy  room,  and 
is  answerable  for  the  cleanliness  of  the  whole 
dairy  house  ;  she  is  also  housekeeper,  and  orders 
the  extra  work  for  the  girls  not  included  in  the 
dairy,  as  gardening  in  summer,  and  spinning  in 
winter.  Her  own  particular  work  in  the  dairy 
is  to  skim  the  milk,  to  manage  the  process  ol 
convening  the  cream  into  butter,  to  beat  the 
butter  as  will  be  afterwards  described,  to  super- 
intend the  cheese  making,  to  put  in  the  proper 
quantity  of  rennet  and  salt,  and  to  look  after  the 
cleanliness  of  the  dairy  utensils.  The  cheese 
maid  attends  to  the  manipulation  of  cheese 
making,  and  has  to  measure  the  fresh  milk  as 
it  is  put  into  the  tubs,  to  clean  out  the  daiiy 
room,  and  to  rub  and  turn  the  cheese. 

The  10  dairy  girK  have  each  to  milk  from 
16  to  18  cows,  to  do  all  the  work  in  cleaning  the 
dairy  utensils  and  the  dairy  house,  and  either  to 
spin  or  work  in  the  garden,  and  any  other  work 
which  is  ordered  by  the  dairy-maid.  The 
cooper  repairs  and  renews  the  dairy  utensils,  and 
makes  the  casks  to  contain  the  butter  for  sale ; 
he  assists  at  the  milking,  and  takes  the  duties  of 
the  dairy-man  in  case  of  his  illness,  as  far  as  the 
care  of  the  cows  and  pigs.  The  odd  man  milks 
his  number  of  cows,  feeds  the  pigs,  and  carries 
the  skim  milk  out  of  the  dairy  room  into  the 
cheese  tub.  When  the  cows  are  in  the  stables, 
these  two  last  persons  assist  the  dairy-man, 
with  the  help  of  the  cow-herds,  to  give  the 
hay  and  corn  to  the  cows.  One  cow-herd  is 
kept  for  each  100  cows,  their  duty  being  to 
watch  the  cows  as  long  as  they  are  in  pasture, 
and  to  collect  them  together  at  the  milking 
times.  In  the  winter,  when  the  cows  are 
housed,  they  have  to  give  them  straw  and  water, 
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and  to  make  up  the  beds  four  times  a  day,  so 
that  the  cows  always  have  clean  straw  to  lie 
down  upon.  The  dung  is  removed  by  a  man 
whose  time  is  fully  occupied  by  that  particular 
duty. 

The  routine  of  dairy  work  is  regulated  to  fol- 
low in  12  hours,  to  leave  exactly  the  space  of 
time  between   each  operation  with  the  milk, 
cream  and  butter.     The   morning  work  com- 
mences in  summer  at  two  o'clock,  by  the  estab- 
lishment being  called  by  the  girl  whose  duty 
for  the  week  has  been  to  remain  up  the  night, 
preparing  the  hot  water  required  for  the  lirst 
operations.     On    entering  the  dairy-room,  the 
dairy-maid,  with  the  assistance  of  the  cheese- 
maid  and  two  of  the  handiest  of  the  girls,  skims 
the  milk,  which  has  stood  in  the  tubs  36  hours  ; 
it  is  carried  by  the  odd  man  into  the  cheese  tub  ; 
the  milk  tubs,  as  they  are  emptied,  are  washed 
and    cleaned    in   the   following  manner.     The 
tubs,  made  of  oak  wood,  painted  red  inside,  are 
placed  upon  the  floor  of  the  ante-cellar,   and 
the  girls  are  divided  into  two  parties,  so  that 
two  tubs  at  a  time  are  undergoing  the  same 
process  of  cleaning.     The  first  girl  puts  a  ladle 
of  boiling  water  into  each  of  two  tubs  ;  next, 
girls  follow  with  small  birch  scrubbers,  to  re- 
move the  particles  of  adhering  cream  or  milk, 
which  is  emptied  into  a  pail  for  the  pigs  ;  the 
fourth  and  fifth  girls,  with  boiling  water  and  a 
hard  round  brush  made  of  pigs'  bristles,  with 
which  every  hair's  breadth  is  thoroughly  scrub- 
bed and  polished,  to  remove  all  acidity.     The 
sixth  and  seventh  girls  wash  the  outsides  and 
bottoms  of  the  tubs  well  witli  cold  water.     The 
eighth  girl  gives  them  the  final  washing  in  a 
cold  bath,  and  places  them  on  a  heap,  when 
they  are  e.xamined  by  the  dairy -maid,  and  put 
out  in  the  air  to  dry.     During  the  time  the  dairy- 
maid is  examining  the  tubs,  the  cheese-maid 
washes  the  floor  in  the  milk  cellar  upon  which 
the  tubs  stand.     As  soon  as  the  girls  have  fin- 
ished the  cleaning  of  the  tubs,  tliey  carry  the 
skimmed  milk  which  has  been  heated  into  tlie 
cheese  tub,  to  give  the  proper  temperature  to 
the  whole  before  the  dairy-maid  adds  the  rennet 
and  colouring.     These  preliminary  operations 
being  ended,  the  dairy  girls  dress,  and  having 
partaken  of  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter,  at  four 
o'clock  proceed  with  the  men  to  milk  the  cows. 
The  dairy-maid  now  commences  the  churning 
operations,  which  must  be  accomplished  in  not 
less  than  50  or  more  than  60  minutes,  by  the 
power  of  either  steam  or  horses. 

While  the  churn  is  in  motion,  she  has  time 
to  beat  the  butter  made  the  previous  day,  and 
to  put  it  into  casks,  all  attention  being  paid  that 
no  interstice  shall  remain  either  between  the 
layers  of  butter  or  the  sides  of  the  casks.  The 
cheese-maid  is  now  occupied  in  cheese-making. 
At  half-past  six,  the  milkers  have  finished  milk- 
ing, the  milk  is  conveyed   in  pails  swung  upon 


bars  stretched  across  a  waggon,  to  the  dairy 
house,  and  carried  into  the  cellar  by  the  girls, 
where  it  is  immediately  strained  through  a  hair 
sieve  into  the  tubs,  each  containing  a  measured 
quantity  ;  this  duty  is  performed  by  the  cheese- 
maid,  who  must  have  finished,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  cook,  cheese  making,  on  the  return 
of  the  milkers. 

The  girls  then  carry  the  tubs  placed  out  to  air 
into  the  cellar,  where  they  remain  twelve  hours. 
After  breakfast  they  wash  out  the  milk  pails 
and  the  conveyance  pails,  the  churns,  &c.,  and 
all  other  utensils  that  have  been  used  thai 
morning,  and  wash  out  the  ante-cellar,  and  then 
they  dress.  At  nine  o'clock  they  do  any  work 
unconnected  with  the  dairy  until  eleven  o'clock, 
when  they  are  called  to  dinner :  at  12  o'clock 
they  lie  down  to  repose  until  2  o'clock,  when 
the  routine  of  work  is  repeated  as  above  des- 
cribed, and  completed  at  7  o'clock,  when  they 
sup,  and  dispose  of  their  time  until  9  o'clock,  at 
which  hour  they  retire  to  bed.    ' 

The  dairy  maid  is  by  far  the  most  important 
person  in  the  establishment,  as  on  her  skill, 
attention,  and  diligence,  depend,  in  a  great 
measure,  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
butter,  and  by  consequence,  the  profit  of  the  pro- 
duce. She  must  not  only  thoroughly  under- 
stand, but  accurately  observe  the  moment  when 
the  cream  has  attained  the  proper  degree  of 
acidity  in  the  cream  tub,  also  regard  the  tem- 
perature, adding  either  hot  or  cold  water  in  the 
churning.  The  cream,  when  skimmed,  is  put 
into  a  large  tub,  where  it  generally  remains  24 
hours,  or  until  it  has  reached  the  first  stage  of 
fermentation  before  it  is  churned.  When  the 
butter  "  is  come,"  it  is  placed  in  a  trough  and 
washed  over  with  water  as  cold  as  possible,  to 
separate  the  milk  from  the  butter  ;  the  water  is 
drawn  off",  and  the  butter  is  beaten  so  much  that 
the  milk  is  almost  entirely  pressed  out  ;  salt  is 
then  sprinkled  upon  it,  and  the  mass  loosely 
turned  over,  to  give  the  salt  time  to  extract  any 
remaining  particles  of  milk  or  moisture. 

After  remaining  12  hours,  the  butter  is  again 
beaten,  to  squeeze  out  the  brine,  and  after  re- 
maining 12  hours  longer,  it  is  again  beaten  and 
placed  in  the  casks. 

Although  it  is  an  ascertained  and  undeniable 
fact  that  the  quality  of  butter  depends  much 
upon  the  nature  of  the  pasture,  yet,  to  the  un- 
tiring attention  and  experienced  skill  of  the 
Holstein  dairy  farmer  must  in  a  great  measure 
be  ascribed  the  great  reputation  which  his  but- 
ter has  of  late  years  held  in  the  London  market, 
to  which  the  greater  part  finds  its  way. 

The  qualities  of  first-rate  butter  are  consider- 
ed to  be,  first,  a  fine  even  yellow  colour,  neither 
pale  nor  orange  tinted  ;  second,  a  close  waxy 
texture ;  third,  a  fresh  fragrant  perfume  and  a 
sweet  kernelly  taste ;  and  fourth,  good  butter 
will,  above  all,  be  distinguished  by  keeping  for 
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a  considerable  time  without  accjuiring  a  rancid 
flavour.— R.  S.  Graham,  Bulteigh,  Nov.  12.— 
Gard.  Chronicle. 


PESTS  OF  THE  FARM. 

THE    WIRE    WORM. 

The  wireworms  usually  eat  into  the  stalk  just 
about  the  root,  and  sometimes  separate  it  from 
the  root  altogether ;  they  seldom,  however,  re- 
main so  long  eni?aged  upon  the  one  spot  or  por- 
tion of  stalk.  When  they  attack  potatoes,  tney 
penetrate  into  their  very  hearts,  and  thus  fre- 
quently wholly  destroy  the  sets  when  newly 
planted ;  to  obviate  which  it  has  been  recom- 
mended to  plant  whole  potatoes. 

Amongst  the  green  crops,  turnips  may  be 
regarded  as  the  greatest  sufibrers,  and  the  ten- 
der young  plants  are,  of  course,  most  victimized 
ifl  autumn.  Multitudes  of  these  ravenous  grubs 
may  then  be  found  gnawing  at  the  roots  of  the 
young  turnips,  and  even  biting  off  their  extremi- 
ties. They  also  frequently  attack  the  stalk,  bite 
it  across,  and  when  the  stems  fall,  attack  the 
leaves.  This  is,  however,  one  of  the  least 
formidable  of  the  robberies  of  this  pereevering 
pest,  and  if  the  wireworms  were  satisfied  with 
the  leaves  alone,  they  would  not  be  so  injurious. 
In  gardens,  lettuces  are  the  principal  victims, 
but  the  annual  flower-plants  also  suffer  greatly— 
pinks  and  carnations  are  gnawed  across  their 
stems,  and  rendered  lifeless.  I  will  now  offer 
some  suggestions  for  the  extirpation  of  thievery 
rapacious  insect. 

Jt  is,  as  1  hvae  already  had  occasion  to 
observe,  most  necessary  that  we  should  pos- 
sess some  acquaintance  with  the  natural  his- 
tory of  such  animals  as  we  desire  to  destroy. 
Such  knowledge  facilitates  our  operations,  by 
informing  us  of  their  haunts  and  habits,  of 
their  dispositions  and  predilections,  and,  con- 
sequently, not  only  of  where  we  are  to  seek 
for  the  posts,  but  of  how  wo  can  best  set  to 
work  to  acomplish  their  destruction.  Recol- 
lect, I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  beetx.es, 
whence  the  wireworms  are  produced,  are, 
although  not  necessarily  mischievous  them- 
selves, to  be  regarded  as  the  grand  source  of 
?'our  annoyances.  Let  it  be  your  care,  there- 
ore,  to  have  these  caught  and  destroyed ; 
they  will  bo  chiefly  found,  during  spring  and 
summer,  upon  nettles,  hemlock,  fools'  parsley, 
and  other  such  herbs.  Let  this  be  one  of 
your  cares. 

Still,  however  active  you  may  be  in  de- 
stroying the  beetles,  you  will  find  that  you 
have  succeeded  only  in  diminishing  the  num- 
ber of  this  pest;  you  cannot  hope  to  extir- 
pate them ;  but  is  it  not  some  consolation, 
even  to  have  succeeded  in  effecting  a  diminu- 
tion  of  their  numbers? 


The  eggs  are  chiefly  desposited  in  pasture-* 
where  the  surface  has  been  undisturbed,  and 
in  clover  layers  and  fallows.  Where,  therefore, 
they  make  their  appearance,  you  will  find  it 
a  good  plan  to  have  your  pasture  eaten  close 
by  sheep.  Rolling,  in  early  spring,  is  also 
recommended,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  very 
likely  to  prove  serviceable,  having  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  top-dressing  of  lime.  I  recom- 
mend a  top-dressing  of  lime,  salt  and  soot. 
Such  farmers  as  I  have  prevailed  upon  to 
try  the  experiment  in  this  country  (Ireland), 
have  found  it  very  eflicacious.  'The  piopor- 
tions  I  recommend  are  as  follows: — 


Lime 
Sodt 
Siilt 


2  parts. 
8  parts. 
1  part. 


The  salt  may  be  purchased  from  salt  works, 
or  extensive  dealers  in  that  article,  as  spoiled 
salt — there  being  accidents  which  will  render 
it  unfit  for  market  as  salt,  without  at  all  mili- 
tating against  its  value  as  manure,  or  a  top- 
dressing.  The  lime  should  be  quick-lime 
pounded,  and  the  mixture  shouid  be  applied 
to  the  land  as  speedily  as  possible  after 
having  been  compounded :  be  it  also  remem- 
bered that  this  composition  will  be  found  a 
valuable  fertilizer,  as  well  as  a  foe  to  insects 
of  all  sorts.  Woad,  sweet  gale,  the  refuse  of 
gas-works,  spirits  of  tar,  chloride  of  lime, 
nitrate  of  soda,  mixed  with  the  manure,  will 
be  found  very  serviceable ;  at  all  events,  effect- 
ing a  sensible  diminution  in  the  numbers  of 
the  wireworm,  an<l  of  course  a  diminution  of 
their  ravages  in  an  equal  ratio. 

It  has  been  tried  to  destroy  the  wireworm 
by  flooding,  but  this  is  only  a  useless  attempt, 
it  being  almost  impossible  to  drown  this 
creature,  which  will  be  found  as  lively  as 
ever  after  total  immersion  for  three,  or  even 
four,  days;  still,  however,  such  flooding, 
though  it  will  not  destroy  the  worms,  interferes 
with  the  laying  of  the  beetles  which  produce 
them,  and  will  consequently,  in  this  point  of 
view,  be  occasionally  found  useful. 

The  following,  being  an  extract  from  a 
letter  from  an  agricultural  friend,  was  read  by 
Mr.  Palmer,  M.P.,  at  a  meeting  of  the  "Far- 
lingdon  Agricultural  Society,"  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  spring  of  1846: — "The  way  I 
use  soda  is,  to  sow, it  broadcast;  I  have  never 
found  it  fail.  The  chemist,  your  friend,  must 
have  been  ignorant  that  good  soda-ash  contains 
fifty  per  cent,  of  free  alkali.  The  last  year 
I  had  a  failure  of  beet  carrots,  which  I  attri- 
buted at  the  time  to  the  season,  but  upon 
examining  the  soil  carefully,  I  found  Wire- 
woKMs.  As  it  was  to  be  wheat  this  year,  and 
my  last  sown  wheat,  I  mixed  it  with  soda- 
ash.  It  is  now  growing  faster  than  any  wheat 
upon  my  farm,  and  not  a  blade  missed.     Until  I 
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adopted  the  use  of  soda-ash,  I  suffered  some- 
times to  the  amount  of  sixty  in  a  field  ! 
The  discovery  was  accidental;  1  had  sown  a 
headland  with  it  as  a  fertilizer,  on  the  principle 
laid  down  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  that  all 
alkalies  were  stimulants  to  plants ;  it  certainly 
impriived  the  crop,  but  upon  the  whole,  I 
considered  it  a  failure.  The  followinii;  spring 
it  was  turnips,  and  a  man  hoeing  asked  me, 
"  If  anything  had  been  done  to  the  headland  ? 

I  asked  him  "Why?"  He  said,  "There 
ibas  not  a  plant  destroyed  by  vnreworms,  and  the 
rest  of  the  field  had  fifteen  to  a  nest  /"  I  then 
determined  to  try  it  upon  another  field  which 
was  full  of  wireworras ;  I  have  never  since 
seen  one  in  it.  In  the  following  year,  I  had 
twenty-five  acres  of  oats  attacked  more  gen- 
erally ;  I  happened  to  have  a  cask  by  me, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  sown.  From  that  day  the 
ravages  ceased,  and  within  a  week  the  whole 
field  had  changed  its  color  to  a  vivid  green. 
I  have  since  ceased  to  consider  it  as  an  ex- 
periment, and  have  always  a  cask  by  me 
ready,  in  case  of  any  appearance  of  the  vnre- 
worm,  and  have  not  a  patch  as  large  as 
my  hand  suffering  from  wireworm  on  my 
farm."  This  is  no  vain  boast ;  T  have  known 
soda  tried  by  practical  men,  who  were  most 
unwilling,  unless  actually  coerced  into  it,  to 
listen  to  any  novelty,  and  they  have  unanimous- 
ly asserted  the  success  of  their  experiments 
with  soda.  It  is  equally  efficacious  in  repel- 
ling the  attacks  of  the  green-fly,  which,  from 
its  ravages  and  the  difficulty  that  has  been 
experienced  hitherto  in  getting  rid  of  it,  might, 
though  the  insects  are  of  different  species, 
very  fairly  be  entitled  the  twin-brother  of  the 
wire-worm. 

In  gardens,  that  most  certain  of  remedies, 
hand-picking,  may  be  resorted  to.  Lettuces 
are,  as  1  have  stated,  among  the  most  fre- 
quent sufferers ;  let,  therefore,  the  earth  be 
gently  scraped  away  from  about  the  roots  of 
such  as  are  affected,  the  worms  removed, 
and  the  earth  then  as  gently  returned.  Hand- 
picking  may  also  be  resorted  to  in  the  case 
of  young  turnips,  and  in  such  fields  as  are 
bordered  by  a  marsh ;  for  it  is  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  marsh  that  these  worms 
will  be  found  to  congregate  in  the  greatest 
numbers.  In  gardens,  the  wire-worm  may 
also  be  attacked,  and  destroyed  bv  means 
nf  poison  and  traps ;  the  former  will  answer 
for  the  worm,  and  the  latter  for  his  parent, 
the  beetle,  or  elater.  For  poison — slice  potato 
stalk,  or  turnip,  or  parsnip,  or  carrot,  or  even 
marigold,  or  beet-root — take  a  feather,  and 
dip  It  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  or  spirits,  then  lij^htly 
;ouch  the  bait  with  the  feather,  and  having 
allowed  the  spirit  to  escape  by  evaporation, 
stick  the  bait  into  the   loose  soil,   near   such 


plants  as  had  previously  indicated  the  pre- 
sence of  the  worm.  This  remedy  is  of  course 
peculiarly  suited  to  gardens,hnt  it  may  neverthe- 
less be  adopted  by  the  farmer  with  some  suc- 
cess. Birds  also  consume  immense  quantities 
of  these  worms ;  as  also  do  frogs,  toads,  and 
those  beautiful  little  creatures  resembling  the 
Kzard  in  form,  but  differing  from  that  class  of 
animal  in  being  furnished  with  gills,  like  a 
tadpole,  during  the  earlier  stages  of  its  exist- 
ence. I  allude  to  the  Water  Eft,  or  Newt, 
which,  at  certain  seasons,  leaves  the  water, 
and,  emerging  upon  the  land,  makes  great 
havoc  among  many  of  our  insect  pests. 

This  reminds  me  that  the  frog  is  often  un- 
justly persecuted  by  gardeners,  under  the 
idea  that  it  eats  or  spoils  their  strawberries. 
Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous.  I,  myself, 
conceiving  it  allowable  to  sacrifice  one  or  two 
lives  in  order  to  save  many  thousands,  killed 
and  opened  several  frogs,  and  did  not  find  any 
portion  of  strawberry  in  their  stomachs,  but 
invariably  numbers  of  insects.  I  have  spoken 
to  many  intelligent  gardeners  on  this  subject, 
and  have  found  my  opinions  confirmed.  Let 
frogs  and  toads,  therefore,  be  encouraged  in 
your  lands — recollect  that  the  fabled  charac- 
ter of  the  toad  is  only  a  tissue  of  nonsense : 
that  the  animal's  entire  food  consists  of  insects, 
of  such  creatures  as  you  are  most  anxious  to 
destroy.  Call  them  in,  therefore,  to  your 
assistance — protect  them,  regard  them  as  your 
friends  and  fellow  laborers,  and  they  will  aid  you 
most  extensively.  The  robin,  blackbird,  wag- 
tail, thrush,  together  with  poultry,  and  ro6ks, 
&c.,  feed  on  these  insects ;  but  it  is  for  you 
to  consider  whether  these  birds  are  likely,  by 
their  destruction  of  insects,  to  compensate  for 
the  damage  they  themselves  personally  do  to 
your  crops. 


PLOUGHING  DECLIVITIES. 

The  first  consideration  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count when  land  has  thus  to  be  laid  out  in 
ridges,  is  the  direction  of  the  inclination  most 
likely  to  facilitate  the  drainage  of  moisture  from 
the  furrow,  and  such  a  one  should  be  adopted, 
unless  there  are  good  reasons  for  preferring 
some  others.  But  where  this  point  is  quite  iln- 
material,  the  ridges  should  be  traced  from  north 
to  south,  in  order  that  grain  on  each  side  of 
them  may  enjoy  nearly  equal  advantages  from 
the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays ;  otherwise  the 
vegetation  of  those  parts,  inclining  towards  the 
north,  will  bo  much  more  backward  than  that 
on  those  which  face  the  south.  Were  it  not  for 
this,  it  would  be  better  to  plough  from  east  to 
west,  because  the  soil  then  receives  the  ra^s  of 
the  sun  more  vertically,  so  long  as  it  remains  in 
the  state  in  which  it  was  left  by  the  plough,  and 
profits  more  by  their  influence. 
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On  fields  situated  on  mountains,  hills  or  decli- 
vities of  any  kind,  the  ridges  are  usually  arran- 
ged in  a  very  injudicious  manner,  viz :  in  the 
same  direction  with  the  declivity  of  the  soil. 
Such  is,  at  all  events,  the  case  in  places  where 
the  land  is  very  much  divided,  and  the  property 
intermingled,  probably  because  when  the  divi- 
sion was  first  made,  nobody  had  been  found  who 
would  take  the  superior  or  upper  part  for  his 
portion,  all  the  fertilising  juices  and  particles 
of  which  are  washed  downward,  or  would  resign 
his  share  of  the  lower  parts,  which  possess  so 
many  decided  advantages. 

This  injudicious  arrangement  of  the  ridges  is 
attended  with  many  inconveniences.  When 
heavy  rains  fall,  the  vegetable  is  easily  washed 
away  by  them  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  on  tlie  top  of  the  declivity  large  hollows  are 
to  be  found,  from  which  the  earth  has  been 
washed  down  to  the  bottom  where  it  forms  high 
embankments,  when  only  light  showers  fall 
the  water  runs  too  rapidly  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  field  which  is  often  suffering  from  drought, 
while  the  lower  portions  have  a  plentiful  supply 
of  moisture ;  the  cattle  empk)yed  in  ploughing 
are  dreadfully  exhausted  by  the  up  hill  work 
those  which  are  naturally  indolent  and  disin- 
clined to  exertion  require  very  severe  treatment 
to  make  them  get  through  their  work,  while 
others  that  are  active  and  full  of  spirit  become 
heated  and  tired,  thus  rendered  liable  to  take 
disease.  Nothing,  therefore,  but  a  minute 
parcelling  out  of  the  land  can  justify  such  an 
arrangement  of  the  ridges. 

The  most  advantageous  disposition  of  them 
that  can  be  made  on  an  inclined  surface,  is  to 
give  them  a  horizontal,  or  slanting  direction  ; 
the  former  is  preferable  on  gentle  declivities  : 
the  latter  on  abrupt  inclinations.  By  this  means 
moisture  is  retained  longer  in  the  trenches  on 
hights  exposed  to  drought,  and  more  humidity  is 
communicated  to  the  superior  ridges.  Even  on 
rapid  declivities  the  water  flows  slowly  in 
those  furrows,  the  obliquity  of  which  diminishes 
their  inclination.  When  heavy  rains  fall  they 
do  not  wash  the  earth  from  the  bottom  of  the 
furrows,  and  if  the  showers  come  but  seldom, 
the  land  does  not  suffer  so  much  from  dryness. 
It  has  sometimes  happened  that  the  mere  act 
of  changing  the  direction  of  the  ridges  has 
tended  considerably  towards  the  amelioration  of 
property  situated  on  hilly  places,  increased  the 
amount  of  produce  obtained  from  it  and  rendered 
the  crop  less  casual. 

The  arrangement  just  mentioned  is  also  cal- 
culated to  lessen  the  labor  of  the  draught  cattle, 
although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  increases 
that  of  the  laborer.  When  fields  situated  on  a  de- 
clivity are  ploughed  by  a  common  plough  having 
an  immovable  ear  which  turns  the  slice  alter- 
nately upward  and  downward,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  produce  a  proper  revision  of  the  furrow 


slice  when  turned  from  the  lower  side,  because, 
in  that  case,  it  has  to  describe  a  larger  segment 
of  a  circle  before  it  arrives  at  that  point  from 
which  its  own  weight  will  cause  it  to  fall  over. 
It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  it  falls  back 
into  the  furrow.  The  ploughman  is  therefore 
compelled  to  exert  all  his  strength  to  keep  the 
plough  inclined  towards  the  right,  and  is  fre- 
quently obliged  to  turn  over  the  slice  with  hi> 
foot  unless  he  is  followed  by  some  person  whose 
express  duty  it  is  to  turn  over  the  slice  with  his 
foot,  his  hand,  or  with  a  fork.  The  best  thing 
which  can  be  made  use  of  in  such  cases,  is  that 
elongation  of  the  mould  board  described  by 
Schwertz  in  his,  "Agriculture  of  Belgium." 

On  rapid  declivities  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
turn  the  slice  over  from  below  upward.  Then^ 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  always  to  turn  the 
slice  towards  the  bottom  until  the  whole  field  is 
transformed  into  a  series  of  terraces,  each  one 
lower  than  the  other.  This  cannot  be  effected 
with  a  common  plough  having  an  immovable 
mould-board,  except  by  managing  it  so  that  it 
shall  always  be  engaged  in  the  soil  on  one  side 
and  shall  turn  the  slice  over  on  the  one  that 
immediately  preceded  it,  a  mcxle  of  proceeding 
which  occupies  a  great  deal  of  time  and  fatigues 
the  cattle  very  unnecessarily,  causing  them  to 
pass  over  every  inch  of  ground  twice.  It  is  far 
better  to  make  use  of  a  plough  having  a  mov- 
able mould  board  which  can  be  turned  either 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  as  seems  requisite ; 
instruments  of  the  description  just  mentioned 
are  invariably  used  in  all  places  where  they 
are  known.  The  Mecklenberg  binoir  is  very 
useful  in  these  circumstances;  indeed  in  many 
cases  it  is  superior  to  the  plough,  because  it 
does  not  throw  the  earth  so  low  as  that  instru- 
ment. It  will  easily  be  conceived  that  by  de- 
grees the  plough  will  amass  all  the  good  soil 
at  the  foot  of  decHvity  while  the  top  will  become 
barren.  Judicious  agriculturists  remedy  this 
evil  by  applying  all  their  manure  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  field,  or  at  any  rate  distributing  it  in 
such  a  manner  that  that  part  shall  always  re- 
ceive the  greatest  proportion,  but  this  renders 
the  carraige  of  the  manure  a  much  more  labo- 
rious operation. 

When  the  rapid  declivities  are  ploughed  in  a 
slanting  or  inclined  direction,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  such  an  inclination  should  be 
given  to  the  ridges  as  will  prevent  the  plough 
from  having  to  encounter  any  sudden  or  abrupt 
declivities.  Nothing  but  mere  general  rules  can 
be  laid  down  for  guidance  on  this  point ;  the 
first  thing  a  farmer  should  do  before  laying  out 
the  ridges,  is  to  traverse  his  land  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  ask  himself  in  different  places  how 
the  slices  can  best  be  turned  over.  In  some 
places  he  will  find  it  necessary  to  plough  out- 
ward, in  others  to  plough  inward,  and  in  others 
agaia  to  turn  the  slice  over  ou  the  same  side. 
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The  facility  with  which  the  work  will  be  per- 
fomied,  as  well  as  the  goodness  of  it,  will  de- 
pend essentially  upon  the  accurary  of  the 
ploughman's  eye,  and  his  skill  and  experience 
in  operations  of  this  nature.  The  binoir  will  in 
general  be  found  to  be  preferable  to  the  plough 
on  hilly  fields,  because  in  turning  over  the  soil 
it  enables  the  laborer  to  exercise  his  will  and 
judgment  with  greater  freedom. 

It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  the  order  and 
regulaiity  with  which  rapid  declivities  can  be 
ploughed  by  skilful  men  who  are  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  this  instrument.  By  means  ot  the 
arrangement  of  which  we  have  been  speaking 
and  by  giving  an  oblique  direction  to  the  fur- 
rows the  water  may  be  made  to  drain  away  so 
gradually  as  not  to  carry  any  portion  of  earth 
with  it  nor  yet  deepen  the  furrows  through 
which  it  passes. —  Thaerh  Principles  of  Agricul- 
ture. 


The  Field  Beet. — This  plant  also  called 
mangold  wurzel,  and  sometimes  root  of  scarcity, 
(mangel  wuizel)  is  with  all  its  varieties,  either 
a  descendant  of  the  beta  vulgares  alone,  or  the 
result  of  the  mixture  of  this  plant  with  the  beta 
cucla;  I  regard  the  difference  pointed  out  by  the 
botanists  between  these  two  plants  as  too  in- 
significant, and  as  far  as  myobservations  goes,  too 
vague  to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  an  absolute 
distinction.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  crossing 
of  the  deep  red  colored  garden  beet  and  the 
white  beet  has  given  rise  to  all  the  existing 
varieties  of  this  plant,  some  approaching  to  the 
former  and  others  to  the  latter  species :  and 
that  from  these  again  new  varieties  are  conti- 
nually produced,  among  which  we  now  and  then 
meut  with  individuals  belonging  to  one  or  other 
of  the  original  species.  It  is  therefore  impossi- 
ble to  distinguish  precisely  between  the  various 
kinds  of  beet  any  more  than  between  the  several 
kinds  of  other  cultivated  plants,  the  varieties 
of  which  pass  one  into  the  other  by  insensibie 
gradations. 

The  two  kinds  of  beet  which  occupy  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  series  are  the  deep  red  beet, 
which  has  long  been  cultivated  in  our  kitchen 
gardens  and  that  which  is  perfectly  white,  be- 
tween these  are  the  large  scarlet  beet:  the 
flesh  colored  beet  which  is  sometimes  marked 
with  rings  of  that  color ;  the  variety  which  is 
Tin\  without  and  perfectly  white  within :  the 
yellow  beet,  and  that  whose  color  is  a  mixture 
(f{  yellow  and  white.  The  color  of  the  root 
commonly  resembles  that  of  the  leaves  or 
rather  of  their  edges,  which  are  either  quite 
green  or  tinned  with  red.  Even  seed  taken  ex- 
clusively from  one  plant  always  produces 
several  different  varieties.  The  unmixed  red 
and  white  are  however  the  most  constant. 
The   pale  red  beet   ia    the   largest  and  most 


productive  of  all,  and  is  therefore  usually  cul- 
tivated as  food  for  cattle.  There  are  two  va- 
rieties of  this,  one  whose  root  buries  itself 
under  ground  and  another  which  shows  a  dis- 
position to  rise  above  the  surface.  My  own  ob- 
servations lead  me  to  consider  these  dispositions 
as  essential  to  the  varieties  in  question,  but 
the  nature  of  the  soil  has  also  considerable 
influence  upon  them.  I  once  divided  with  a 
friend  a  quantity  of  seed  which  had  been  given 
to  me  as  belonging  to  the  variety  which  rises 
above  ground.  IVIy  land  was  ploughed  to  the 
depth  of  ten  inches,  and  his  to  a  small  depth 
only. 

On  a  soil  of  small  depth  the  variety  which 
grows  above  ground  is  certainly  to  be  preferred, 
as  on  such  a  soil  it  produces  a  heavier  crop 
than  the  other,  but  on  a  deep  soil  the  under- 
ground variety  is  preferable  if  only  from  being 
less  exposed  to  injury  from  frost  in  autumn. 
The  yellow  and  white  beets  on  the  other  hand, 
have  the  advantage  of  possessing  greater  con- 
sistence, and  resisting  cold'  rather  better :  but 
for  Agricultural  purposes  these  qualities  do  not 
compensate  the  greater  volume  obtained  from 
the  reddish  varieties.  But,  grows  on  all  soils 
which  contain  a  moderate  quantity  of  moisture 
and  a  large  proportion  of  nutritive  matter,  but  on 
sandy  soil  its  size  is  small,  unless  indeed,  a 
large  quantity  of  rain  fall  during  the  period  of 
its  growth.  On  a  light  soil  rich  in  humas  and 
moist  by  situation  it  becomes  watery  and  very 
thick,  but  hollow  in  the  middle  and  difficult  to 
preseive  from  rotting  quickly.  The  soil  best 
adapted  for  beet  is  an  argillaceous  soil  possessing 
moderate  tenacity.  On  land  of  this  description 
it  always  succeeds,  and  acquires  more  consist- 
tence  than  on  any  other  kind  of  soil.  I  therefore 
make  it  a  rule  in  the  cultivation  of  weeded 
crops  to  sow  the  greatest  quantity  of  beet  on 
tenacious  soil,  and  of  Swedish  turnips  on  those 
which  are  sandy. 

To  produce  beet  of  a  large  size,  the  soil 
must  be  well  manured,  but  it  matters  not  whe- 
ther the  manuring  has  been  performed  expressly 
for  the  beet  or  for  a  preceding  crop,  provided 
that  in  the  latter  case,  the  soil  still  remains  in 
srood  condition.  Fresh  manure  should  be  mixed 
with  the  vegetable  soil  by  two  ploughings  at  the 
least. 

The  deeper  the  soil  the  better  it  is  adapted 
for  the  growth  of  beet:  to  obtain  a  crood  crop  of 
this  vegetable  on  a  soil  of  small  depth  it  is 
better  to  sow  or  plant  it  on  beds  or  ridges. 

The  seed  may  be  then  sown  on  the  spot 
where  the  plant  is  to  grow,  the  individual  grams 
may  be  placed  in  separate  holes,  or  the  seed 
may  be  drilled  at  least  twice  as  thickly  as  the 
plants  are  to  remain,  but  this  latter  method  is 
practicable  only  on  a  warm  light  soil  which  is  to- 
lerably free  from  weeds,  for  the  germ  has  some 
difficulty  in  opening  the  hard  skin  in  which  it 
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is  enclosed.  It  is  a  considerable  time  before 
the  young  plants  display  their  seminal  roots  and 
by  tiiat  time  the  field  is  covered  with  weeds  of 
considerable  height.  The  germination  is  often 
interrupted  either  because  the  seed  is  too  near 
the  surface,  and  cannot  find  a  proper  supply  of 
moisture,  or  because  it  is  too  deep  in  the  ground 
and  development  becomes  impossible.  On  or- 
tiinary  soils  transplantation  is  usually  the  pre- 
ferable plan,  as  it  leaves  time  for  giving  the 
requisite  preparation  to  the  soil.  But  as  the 
vegetation  of  the  plant  is  disturbed  by  trans- 
plantation, it  is  important  to  procure  the  seed- 
lings in  good  time,  and  therefore  to  sow  as  early 
as  possible. 

The  method  which  is  found  to  be  most  ad- 
vantageous consists  in  advancing  the  germi- 
nation a  few  days  before  sowing  by  moistening 
the  seed  with  water  from  the  dunghill  and  then 
setting  it  in  rows,  two  or  three  grains  at  a  time 
along  a  cord  on  which  equal  distances  are 
marked.  The  seed  is  placed  in  little  holes 
about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  deptk 
and  formed  with  a  dibbler ;  it  is  covered  with 
mould,  taken  from  the  preceding  hollow,  or 
if  the  soil  be  very  light  the  earth  is  pushed  over 
the  seed,  by  the  foot  of  the  sower  as  he  ad- 
vances. When  this  plan  is  pursued,  germination 
takes  place  quickly,  and  the  weeds  do  not  get 
the  start  of  the  beet  plants.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  uproot  the  superfluous  plants  as  soon  as 
those  which  are  to  remain  have  put  forth  three 
or  four  leaves. 

The  plants  require  careful  cuhivation  during 
their  growth ;  it  is  upon  this  indeed  that  their 
success  mainly  depends.     The   cultivation   is 
performed  with  the  horse-hoe  but  in  spite  of  the 
opinion  of  some  agriculturists,  a  slight  earthing 
up   is  very  useful  even  to  the  variety  which 
grows  chiefly  above  ground.     The  large  fleshy 
leaves  of  the  plant  attain  their  greatest  size  in 
August ;  many  cultivators  set  great  value  on  the 
green  fodder,  furnished  by  these  leaves.     Ac- 
cording to  approximate  calculations,  if  the  leaves 
be  stripped  early  and  frequently  the  produce 
which  they  afford  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
roots  but  it  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the 
latter,  lor  if  the  leaves  be  stripped  early  and  to 
excess,  the  roots  remain  very  poor.     Cattle  eat 
these  leaves  but  are  not  very  fond  of  them,  and 
though  large  they  appear  to  contain  but  a  small  ! 
quantity  of  nutriment.     Whatever  is  gained  in  I 
real  value  on  the  leaves  is  lost  upon  the  roots,  i 
Moreover  the  gathering  of  the  leaves  is  trouble-  i 
some,  and  on  the  whole  I  think  that  nothing  ; 
but  a  scarcity  of  other  kinds  of  fodder  can  jus- 
tify this  operation  in  an   economical    point  of  i 
view.     It  is  only  in  autumn  when    the  plants 
have  attained  their  full  growth  and  the  crop  is  i 
soon  to  bo  taken  off"  that  the    leaves    can  be 
properly  cut  close  to  the  root  and  given  to  the 
cattle. 


The  roots  are  easily  polled  up,  but  the  re- 
moval of  the  filaments,  which  is  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  the  roots,  is  not  so  easy.  But 
roots  grown  in  an  argillaceous  soil  have  not  so 
many  of  these  filaments. 

It  is  diflicult  to  preserve  the  roots  to  an  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  winter,  for  they  are  very 
sensible  of  cold,  and  soon  destroyed  by  it ;  in 
warm  cellars  they  are  very  liable  to  rot,  so  that 
they  require  to  be  placed  in  beds  and  separated 
by  straw  or  sand. 

Beets  possess  the  advantage  of  being  almost 
exempt  from  the  attacks  of  insects. — Ibid. 


Mr.  Fleming's  Peat  Compost. — Many  ways 
of  working  up  peat  (moss)  have  been  suggested, 
such  as  adding  lime,  salt,  and  other  substances, 
to  aid  fermentation.  The  most  successful  of 
these  substances  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
is  one  which  has  been  used  with  much  advan- 
tage on  the  home  farm  of  Mr.  Fleming,  of 
Barochan.     This  compost  consists  of — 

Saw  dust  or  moss  earth,      40  bushels. 

Coal  tar,  20  gallons. 

Bone  dust,  7  bushels. 

Sulphate  of  soda,  1  cwt. 

Sulpliate  of  magnesia,  l.j  •* 

Common  salt,  l.J  " 

Quick  lime,  20  bushels. 

These  materials  are  mixed  up  together  and 
put  into  a  heap,  and  allowed  to  heat  and  ferment 
when  the  compost  is  ready  for  use.  Compared 
with  farm  yard  manure  and  guano,  this  mbc- 
ture  gave  on  hay  and  turnips : 

1.  On  hay,  per  imperial  acre — 

PRODCCB.         COST. 

Nothing,  416  tons. 

Guano,  3  cwt.,  752     "     £1  10    0 

Compost,  40  bushels,  761     "        10    0 

2.  On  turnips,  Jones'  yellow  top — 

PRODUCE.        COST. 

Farm  yard  manure,  28  yards,  26  tons, 

Guano,  5  cwt.,  18     "     £2  10    0 

Compost,  64  bushels,  29    "        1110 

According  to  these  results,  this  compost  is 
superior  even  to  guano.  The  experiments,  how- 
ever, require  repetition,  and  the  results  will,  no 
doubt,  vary  with  the  kind  of  soil  and  crop  to 
which  the  compost  is  applied. 


NOTICE. 

THE  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  Lowkr  Ca- 
nada Agricultural  Sociftv  will  take  place  at 
their  Rooms,  in  this  city,  on  FRIDAY,  the  15th  of 
MARCH,  instant,  at  11  oVlock,  A.  M.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ek'ctiuj?  Director-i  for  the  ensuing  year. 
By  order, 

WM.  EVANS, 
Secretary  L.  C.  A.  S. 
Moutrcftl,  iBt  Murcb,  1850. 
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TRANSACTIONS 

OF  THE 

LOWER  CANADA  AGRICUiTURAL  SOCIETY. 

MONTREAL,  MARCH,  1850. 

*'  Knowledge  is  power,"  we  are  constantly 
told,  and  we  believe  it,  but  for  agriculturists 
there  is  some  instruction  more  necessary  than 
what  is  understood  by  those  who  a?sert  that 
knowledge  is  power.  The  knowledge  taught 
in  schools  may  be  power  so  far  as  it  goes,  but 
it  will  not  give  the  power  that  would  be  most 
useful  to.  enable  a  farmer  to  cultivate  and  ma- 
nage his  farm  in  the  best  manner  and  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  Useful  knowledge  is  what 
agriculturists  reijuire,  and  this  should  include 
all  the  knowledge  that  would  be  necessary  to 
make  a  farmer  complete  master  of  his  profes- 
sion, as  well  as  fit  him  for  acting  in  any  capa- 
city or  situation  which  the  Government  or  the 
country  might  call  upon  him  to  fill.  This  is 
the  education  that  would  be  power  to  Ihe 
farmer,  and  the  education  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled when  taxed  to  pay  for  it.  What,  we  would 
beg  to  submit,  would  be  the  value  to  this  country 
of  a  dozen  young  men  coming  from  school, 
well  educated,  and  also  practically  instructed 
in  the  science  and  art  of  agriculture,  settling  in 
the  country  upon  farms,  to  be  an  example  to 
all  around  them,  compared  with  a  dozen  yoting 
men  educated  for  what  are  termed,  the  "Learned 
Professions,"  on  leaving  school,  and  seitling  in 
cities,  towns  or  villages,  as  doctors,  advocates, 
notaries  or  politicians  ?  We  shall  not  reply  to 
this  question,  but  leave  il  for  the  consideration 
of  others.  If  knowledge  gives  power,  the 
agricultural  class  are  entitled  to  have  that  sort 
of  knowledge  that  will  give  them  power  to  act 
for  the  most  advantage  for  themselves  and  for 
the  whole  community.  The  education  fitting 
for  a  merchant,  a  doctor  or  an  advocnte,  is 


not  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  farmer,  or  at  le^st 
is  not,  alone,  the  most  suitable  for  him.  We 
cannot  expcci,  under  present  circumstances, 
that  our  youth  would  be  able  to  obtain  at  school 
all  the  instruction  necessary  to  make  them 
good  farniers,  because  we  have  not  at  present 
school  masters  capable  of  imparting  this  instruc- 
tion, nor  model-farms  where  they  could  see  the 
practical  work  of  agriculture  in  operation.  It  is 
in  our  power,  however,  to  introduce  in  all 
country  schools  suitable  books  on  the  science 
and  practice  of  agriculture,  for  the  reading  of 
the  sons  of  farmers,  and  thus  lead  them  to  think 
of  the  profession  they  are  to  be  engaged  in  for 
life.  The  great  objection  to  the  present  system 
is,  that  the  whole  tendency  of  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  rural  population  is  to  fit 
them  for  any  business  rather  than  farming.  Exa- 
mine their  school  books,  and  all  the  stories  that 
are  to  be  found  in  these  books,  of  persons  who 
have  gained  renown,  wealth  or  respectability, 
refer  to  every  business  and  profession  but  that 
of  agriculture.  This  reading  induces  the  youth- 
ful mind  to  prefer  that  business  or  profession 
where  there  is  a  chance  of  gaining  wealth  and 
a  higher  station  than  he  conceives  it  would  be 
possible  for  him  to  arrive  at  on  his  father's 
farm.  He  never  reads  of  any  farmer  becoming 
a  renowned  general,  admiral  or  statesman,  or 
of  gaining  such  great  wealth  as  merchants  or 
manufacturers,  or  such  high  station  as  profes- 
sional men  often  attain  to.  All  these  are  tempt- 
ing objects  to  strive  for,  and  he  therefore  des- 
pises the  profession  "of  a  farmer,  that  does  not 
offer  him  the  same  chances  in  the  race  of  life. 
Farmers,  or  those  engaged  in  husbandry,  seldom 
become  book-makers,  and  this  is  one  cause, 
that  so  little  is  found  in  school-books  in  com- 
mendation of  agricultural  pursuits,  or  having 
any  reference  to  btisbandry.  It  is  a  strange 
inconsistency  that  this  should  be  the  case,  con- 
sidering that  agriculture  is  the  first  and  most 
useful  profession  on  earth,  and  actually  neces- 
sary to  man's  existence.  While  this  system 
continues,  farmers  have  no  fair  chance  of  sue- 
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ceediDg  to  perfection  in  their  business,  and 
there  is  not  yet  any  symptom  of  a  disposition 
to  provide  a   more  suitable  and  useful  educa- 
tion  for  the  rural  population.     We  can  have 
no  object  in  bringing  this  subject  so  often  before 
ourreaders,  but  that  we  conceive  it  to  be  of  such 
vital  importance,  not  only  to  agriculturists  but 
to  the  Canadian  community  of  all  classes,  that 
.we  would  not  be  doing  our  duty  faithfully,  were 
we  to  neglect  to  do  this,  until  some  action  is 
taken  in  the  matter.     There  is  no  useful  pur- 
pose to  be  attained  by  allowing  ourselves  to  be 
persuaded    that    the     general    agriculture   of 
Lower  Canada  is  in  a  slate  of  progressive  im- 
provement, because  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
not  so.     There  are  improvements  introduced 
in  many  instances  undoubtedly,  but  not  to  the 
extent  required  to  secure  that  degree  of  general 
prosperity,  which  the  country   is  capable  of 
attaining   to.     We   cannot  perform   a  greater 
service  to  our  country  than  by  endeavouring  to 
understand  what  impediments  exist  to  its  pros- 
perous condition,  and  then  seeking  to  remove 
or  remedy  them,  by  every   means  within  our 
power.  «  Knowledge  is  power  j"  but  to  make 
it  power  to  the  farmer,   it   must  include  the 
knowledge  of  his  business.    This  matter  is  not, 
we  conceive,  duly  considered.     Youths,  when 
they  leave  school,  if  intended  for  any  profes- 
sion, a  merchant  or  mechanic,  go  at  once  as 
apprentices,  to  learn  the  business  they  are  to 
follow,    from   parties   who   are  competent  to 
instruct  them  perfectly.     Not  so  with  the  son  of 
the  farmer;  on  leaving  school,  where  he  has 
learned  nothing  of  his  profession,  he  does  not 
go  as  an  apprentice  very  probably  to  a  person 
competent  to  instruct  him,  in  the  best  manner, 
but  he  returns  to  his  home  to  practice  agricul- 
ture as  his  father  does,  perhaps,  in  a  very  im- 
perfect manner.     If  it  should  be  otherwise,  and 
his  father  is  competent  to  instruct  him,  very  pro- 
bably his  teaching  and  reading  at  school  have 
given  him  a  distaste  to  the  laborious  work  of  the 
farmer,  and   he  is  more  disposed  to  seek  for- 
tune  by  some  other  employment  that  will  save 


him  from  labour,  and  reward  him  with  wealth 
and  station,  similar  to  what  some  party  he  has 
read  of  at  srhool  has  attained  to.  We  shou'd 
not  omit  to  mention  that  a  very  higly  respecta- 
ble Roman  Catholic  clergyman  has  informed  us 
that  he  endeavours  to  give  Lectures  on  Agricul- 
ture three  times  a  week  at  his  College.  This  is 
an  example  worthy  of  all  commendation,  and 
if  followed  up  throughout  the  country  would  do 
immense  good.  We  wish  we  had  authority  to 
name  the  gentleman  who  has  commenced  to  dp 
what  is  so  much  required  for  the  advancement 
of  agricultural  improvement. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

The  commencement  of  the  month  was  ex- 
cessively cold — the  temperature  falling  to  22° 
below  zero,  and  continuing  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture for  several  days.     Snow  fell  several  times 
during  the  month,  increasing  considerably  the 
quantity  already  on   the  ground.     The   tem- 
perature at  Quebec  was  still  lower  than  at 
Montreal,  (28°  below  zero,)   and   the   snow 
covers  the  ground  to  a  greater  depth,  but  this 
is  not  to  be  rcgreted,  as  it  will  be  all  the  better  for 
the  land,  and  protect  it  from  the  extreme  cojd. 
Animals  of  all  descriptions  that  are  exposed 
to  very  great  cold,  will,  undoubtedly,  require 
more  food  to  support  them  in  good  condition 
than  they  would  in  moderate  weather,  and  thig 
farmers  should  attend  to,  and  not  allow  their 
cattle  to  fall  off  in  their  condition.    If  they  have 
suflScient  of  good  hay,  nothing  can  be  better, 
but  if  fed  on  straw,  a  small  quantity  of  oats 
given  to  them  daily  would  be  a  great  means  of 
maintaining  their  strength  and  condition.    This 
grain  is  supposed  to  produce  a  great  degree  of 
warmth  to  the  animal><  which  take  it  as  food,and 
is  very  fattening  in  its  nature.     If  the  oats  is 
ground  whole,  and  given  in  a  warm  mash,  it 
would  answer  better  than  in  raw  grain  ;  but  in 
any  way,  it  will  answer  a  good  purpose.   In  cut- 
ting straw  or  hay  into  chaff  for  neat  cattle  or 
sheep,  we  have  been  told  that  it  has  a  tendency 
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to  confine  the  bowels.  We  have  no  expe- 
rience of  this  mode  of  feeding,  but  in  England, 
cut  straw  is  never  given  except  with  ti.rnips, 
or  with  boiled  linseed  sprinkled  over  it;  this 
always  prevents  any  irregularity  of  the  bowels. 
In  feeding  horses  with  cut  hay  or  straw,  it  is 
not  so  apt  to  produce  any  irregularity  in  the 
bowels,  but  even  with  them  it  will  be  prudent 
to  give  them  roots  or  mashes  occasionally.  It 
is  of  very  great  consequence  that  all  descrip- 
tions of  stock  should  be  regular  in  the  bowels 
constantly,  as  it  is  most  dangerous  when  they 
are  not  so,  and  even  should  it  not  prove  fatal, 
the  animals  suffer  greatly  in  cendition  while 
effecting  their  cure.  Careful  attention  to 
stock  will  generally  prevent  disease,  and  this 
will  save  much  trouble  and  loss.  Warm  stables, 
good  and  sufficient  food,  and  plenty  of  pure 
water,  are  the  most  essential  requisites  for  stock 
during  winter,  as  good  pasturnge,  eheller,  and 
abundance  of  pure  water  are  in  summer.  Where 
all  these  are  provided,  not  neglecting  to  give  them 
salt  and  a  little  nitre  occasionally,  there  will  not 
be  much  loss  of  stock  ;  indeed,  we  believe  the 
proportion  of  loss  would  be  much  under  that 
in  the  British  Isles.  We  know  that  losses  of 
cattle  occasionally  occur  here,  in  summer, 
produced,  we  believe,  generally, by  grazing  them 
in  very  dry  and  hot  weather,  on  pastures  where 
the  grass  is  in  a  dry  parched  state,  u  here  there 
may  not  be  good  pure  water  for  them  to  drink, 
and  a  great  want  of  shelter  from  a  hot  sun. 
The  dry  parchetl  grass  taken  into'the  stomach  of 
animals  is  said  to  he  incapable  of  digestion,  and 
henre  it  produces  derangement  of  the  stomarh 
and  bovvele!,  and  causes  death  by  inflammation 
of  the  bowels,  if  not  very  soon  relieved.  All 
these  causes  of  loss  are  in  the  power  of  farmers 
to  check,  if  not  to  prevent,  by  changing  the 
cattle  to  pastures  more  moist  and  suitable,  in 
very  dry  and  warm  weather,  and  providing 
good  water,  and  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  We  have  had  experience  in  these  mat- 
ters, and  know  that  these  causes  have  produced 
these  results,  in  preventing  and  producing  dis  ■ 


ease.  It  is  on  dry,  sandy,  or  limestone  soil, 
that  the  grass  becomes  so  very  much  parched 
and  injurious  to  the  animals.  It  has  quite  a 
different  effect  from  regularly  saved  hay  or 
straw  when  taken  into  the  stomach.  All  these 
matters  deserve  attention,  and,  we  believe,  if 
attended  to  carefully,  very  few  farmers  will 
have  to  complain  of  much  loss  in  their  cattle 
by  death,  except  from  starvation. 

Root  Crops — Are  considered, in  the  British 
Isles,  the  basis  of  good  farming;  but  from  the 
great  difference  between  their  climate  and  that 
of  Canada,  we  never  can  cultivate  root  crops 
here  in  the  same  proportion,  profitably.  The 
difficulty  of  stoi'age  in  winter,  so  as  to  keep 
them  in  good  condition,  will  always  prevent 
us  from  growing  a  large  quantity  of  root  crops 
for  stock.  Parties,  of  course,  who  have  good 
storage  may  grow  roots  in  proportion  to  their 
means  of  keeping  them  safe,  but  we  would  not 
recommend  those  who  have  not  this  accommo- 
dation to  go  to  great  expense  in  cultivating  roots 
to  rot  for  want  of  suitable  storage  for  tliem  in 
winter.  The  storage  requires  to  be  large,  and 
such  as  that  the  temperature  can  be  maintained 
very  little  above  32*'.  If  the  temperature  is 
much  above  this,  the  roots  are  very  likely  to 
heat  and  spoil,  and  if  below,  they  will  be 
injured  by  freezing.  In  whatever  temperature 
they  are  kept,  turnip-*,  carrots  or  any  roots 
that  have  a  large  proportion  of  water  in  their 
composition,  will  injure  by  their  own  weight, 
if  kept  in  too  large  quantities  together,  and  this 
was  one  cause  that  made  potatoes  so  much 
preferable  to  any  other  roots  for  winter  keep- 
ing, as  they  were  not  subject  to  heat  or  injure 
in  cellars,  if  stored  in  good  condition.  The  lia- 
bility of  |)Otatoes  to  disease  latterly  will  prevent 
their  cultivation  for  feeding  cattle.  Carrots 
and  parsnips  are,  perhaps,  the  next  best  vege- 
tables to  keep  in  winter,  if  not  stored  in  too 
large  quantities  together,  and  in  loo  warm  a 
cellar.  They  will  also  keep  very  well  in  the 
soil  they  are  grown  in,  if  dry,  until  the  spring, 
when  they  come  in  for  use  at  a  v«ry  convenient 
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time  for  stock.  Swedish  turnips  and  mangel 
wtirlzel  maj'  be  classed  next  in  value  for  winter 
keep,  provided  the  storage  is  suitable,  as  we 
before  observed,  and  not  put  together  in  large 
quantities.  Any  man  who  has  had  experience 
in  those  matters  will  be  aware  how  necessary  all 
these  precauiions  are  toj^ave  roots  in  winter  from 
destruction.  It  is  mo>t  annoying,  and  a  great 
lo^,  to  see  roots  become  useless,  except  for  the 
dung  heap,  after  all  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
raising  and  storing  them.  Roots  may  be  pre- 
served without  much  trouble  till  about  the  Ist 
of  January,  and  they  might  be  fed  to  stock  up 
to  that  time,  and  thus  save  other  food  for  the 
more  advanced  period  of  the  winter.  Ground 
oats,  barley,  and  Indian  corn,  might  then  be  fed 
to  the.!!  in  the  very  cold  weather,  and  any  of 
these  would  be  much  betier  food  for  cattle  in 
cold  weather  than  raw  vegetables.  Crushed 
linseed  occasiomilly  given,  mixed  with  these 
other  articles,  would  have  the  effect  of  keeping 
the  cattle  in  good  health,  and  they  should  also 
be  supplied  regularly  wiih  a  small  quantity  of 
salt,  but  not  so  much  as  to  produce  any  loose- 
ness of  the  bowels,  as  it  would  be  injurious  to 
stall-feeding  cattle,  and  indeed  to  any  animals. 
Ground  oats,  barley,  or  Indian  corn,  will,  we 
believe,  be  found  as  cheap  and  suitable  food 
for  the  coldest  portion  of  the  winter,  as  any 
food  we  can  provide  for  calile.  It  will  not 
require  so  much  labour  as  roots,  and  the  manure 
of  cattle  fed  on  grain  or  linseed  is  much  better 
for  the  soil  than  that  produced  from  vegetables. 
It  may  be  objected  to  this  plan,  that  the  lands 
cannot  be  kept  clean,  and  in  a  proper  state  of 
fertility,  witliout  root  crops  in  proportion  to 
those  of  grain.  We,  however,  beg  to  differ 
from  tht)8e  who  may  object,  and  suggest  that 
we  may  keep  our  land  clean  by  summer  fallow, 
by  sowing  peas,  beans,  vetches,  Indian  corn, 
and  clover.  We  do  not  pretend  that  this  sys- 
tem is  superior  to  the  English  plan  of  turnips 
and  other  root  crops,  but  we  conceive  it  to  be 
the  most  suitable  for  our  climate  and  other 
circumstances.     As  we  before  observed,  those 


who  can  grow  root  crops,  preserve  ihem  unin- 
jured, and  feed  their  stock  wilh  them  to  ad- 
vantage, should,  by  all  means,  continue  to  do 
so.  It  is  only  to  prevent  loss  and  disappoint- 
ment to  those  who  are  not  so  favorably  cir- 
cumstanced, that  we  conceive  it  necessary  to 
olFer  these  suggestions,  and  point  out  modes  of 
impioving  their  lands,  although  they  might  not 
be  able  to  do  so  by  the  English  system  of  root 
crops  in  proportion  to  those  of  grain.  There 
is,  however,  no  farmer  who  should  not  have 
root  crops  in  projiortion  to  his  means  of  keep- 
ing ihem  from  waste  or  destiuction  until  fed  to 
his  stock.  It  acts  as  a  great  discouragement  to 
improvements  when  new  systems  are  recom- 
mended, because  they  have  been  adopted  suc- 
cessfully in  other  countries,  without  considering 
whether  they  are  suitable  for  us  or  not ;  and 
person*  who  introduce  them  on  this  recommen- 
dation, and  are  disappointed,  are  discouraged 
themselves,  and  check  the  advance  of  improve- 
ment that  would  be  both  necessary  and  advan- 
tageous. Great  caution  is,  therefore,  necessary 
in  any  new  plan  proposed  to  farmers,  and  it  is 
only  those  who  have  a  thorough  practical 
knowledge  of  agriculture  who  can  safely  take 
the  responsibility  of  suggesting  such  changes. 
Farmers  are  frequently  condemned,  very  un- 
justly, for  not  promptly  adopting  every  imagi- 
nary improvement  that  may  be  suggested  to 
them,  when,  perhaps,  these  so-called  improve- 
ments might  not  be  possible,  and  even  if  they 
were,  might  not  be  advantageous.  There  is 
such  a  wide  range  for  improvement,  however, 
that  we  may  introduce  a  great  many  without 
danger  or  any  uncertainty  as  to  their  results, 
provided  ihey  are  carried  out  properly.  These 
subjects  may  not  be  considered  the  most  appro- 
priate for  an  Agricultural  Report,  but  at  this 
season  of  the  year  we  have  nothing  to  say  of 
the  slate  of  the  crops,  and  it  may  be  as  well  to 
submit  matters  for  the  consideration  of  farmers, 
at  this  idle  time,  that  will  have  a  great  influence 
upon  the  crops  and  their  value  this  year. 
Improvement  of  Old  Meadows. — Very  fre- 
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quently  it  is  inconvenient  to  plougli  up  old 
meadows  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  qua- 
lity and  quantity  of  the  gra^  upon  them^^nd 
farmers  are  desirous  to  be  able  to  accomplish 
this  object  without  ploughing  them.  There  is 
a  possibility  of  doing  this  in  many  instances-, 
particularly  where  there  is  not  much  moss 
amongst  the  grass  ;  but  where  the  moss  is  con- 
siderable, it  is  scarcely  possible  to  iniprove  the 
herbage  for  producing  good  meadow,  without 
a  regular  course  of  tillage.  Draining,  and  the 
application  of  a  heavy  dressing  of  lime,  would 
have  a  good  effect ;  and  by  repeating  this  dress- 
ing it  would  probably  banish  the  moss  altoge- 
ther, but  it  would  not  restore  it  to  good  meadow 
without  sowing  fresh  grass-seed  upon  it.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  improve  old  meadows  by 
top-dressing  with  compost  or  other  manure, 
harrowing  the  land  well,  sowing  timothy  and 
clover  seed  upon  il,  and  then  bush-harrowing 
or  rolling  it.  We  have  found  this  method  to 
answer  a  very  good  purpose,  and  the  herbage 
to  be  greatly  improved  by  it  for  meadow.  This 
should  be  done  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
spring,  when  the  snow  disappears,  to  give  the 
grass-seeds  a  fair  chance  of  coming  up  before 
the  drought  and  heat  of  summer  commence. 
Lands  that  have  been  top-dressed  the  previous 
fall  would  be  in  the  best  state  of  preparation 
for  sowing  the  grat^-seeds  in  the  early  spring, 
after  being  well  harrowed.  In  case  the  land 
is  not  top-dressed  until  spring,  it  is  difficult  to 
do  the  work  sufficiently  early  at  that  seasion, 
without  cutting  up  the  surface  by  the  houses 
and  cart-wheels.  By  attention  to  opportuni- 
ties in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  while  the 
surface  would  happen  to  be  frozen,  a  farmer 
might  be  able  to  top-dress  a  considerable  qtian- 
tity  of  land  without  injury  and  in  good  time. 
This  work  would  be  more  readily  accomplished 
provided  the  manure  was  taken  from  the  farm 
yard  to  the  field  in  the  winter,  and  placed  in 
heaps  in  the  most  convenient  situations.  Mea- 
dows once  properly  laid  down,  and  well 
stocked  with  the  plants  of  timothy  and  clover, 


might  be  kept  in  good  condition  for  several  years, 
by  a  light  top-dressing  of  compost  or  other 
manure,  every  second  or  third  year.  We  have 
ever  been  persuaded,  from  observation  and  our 
own  experience,  that  top-dressing  meadows 
was  one  of  the  most  profitable  modes  of  ap- 
plying manure  to  the  soil.  It  greatly  augments 
the  quantity  of  provender  for  stock,  without  the 
expense  and  uncertainty  of  grain  or  root  crops, 
and  the  land  is  kept  in  good  condition  for 
breaking  up  at  any  time  the  farmer  may  see  it 
his  advantage  to  do  so.  Meadows  sufficiently 
drained  of  superfluous  moisture,  and  kept  suf- 
ficiently manured,  are  not  apt  to  become  foul 
with  weeds  or  inferior  grass  plants.  In  all 
good  systems  of  husbandry,  good  meadows  atyl 
good  pastures  are  considered  much  the  most 
valuable  portions  of  the  farm.  Indeed  all 
improvements  are  made  with  a  view  of  laying 
down  lands  in  good  condition  for  meadow  and 
pasture,  but  we  regret  it  is  not  always  so  in 
Canada. 

As  regards  meadows,  we  can  have  them  as 
productive  here  as  in  any  other  country,  and  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  hay  made  from  timothy, 
there  is  not  any  to  equal  it,  that  we  have  ever 
seen.  At  the  market  of  Montreal,  the  greater 
part  of  the  hay  exposed  for  sale,  is  superior 
for  every  purpose,  to  any  we  have  seen  on  this 
continent,  or  in  any  other  country.  W'hen  we 
know  this  to  be  the  fact,  we  cannot  conj^istent- 
ly  find  fault  with  our  soil  or  climate,  because  a 
good  quality  of  hay,  produced  in  abunilance,  is 
a  certain  indication  of  a  good  soil  and  climate 
for  agriculture.  When  there  is  good  hay,  there 
may  be  good  pasture,  and  when  both  are  good 
and  abundant,  what  is  to  prevent  us  from 
having  a  numerous  stock  of  good  cattle  and 
sheep  ?  and  when  we  have  those,  why  should 
we  not  have  good  crops  ?  It  is  quite  possible 
to  raise  good  crops  of  roots  and  grain,  on  poor 
soil,  by  manure  and  cultivation — but  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  bring  these  soils  to  become  good  pas- 
tures and  meadow.  Good  pastures  and  mea- 
dows are  great  advantages  in  all  countries,  and 
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where  they  can  be  had,  there  cannot  exist  any 
serious  obstacle  fo  the  intrixJuction  of  a  good 
system  of  husbandry,  so  far  as  regards  climate 
and  soil.  All  experienced  farmers  will  come 
to  this  conclusion,  and  attribute  the  backvvard 
state  of  agriculture  to  the  |)roper  cause,  and  not 
to  any  defect  in  our  climate  or  soil.  Flax  and 
hemp  are  other  articles  that  might  be  profitably 
grown  here  for  their  seed  and  fibre,  if  there 
were  mills  to  dress  the  fibre  fore  xportation,  or 
for  home  uses.  We  have  for  twenty  years  past 
endeavoured  to  recommend  the  cultivation  of 
these  plants,  and,  as  a  means  of  encouragement, 
that,  by  the  Government,  or  by  private  enter- 
prize,  mills  should  be  erected  for  preparing  the 
fibre,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  and  we  fear  it 
will  be  to  no  purpose  now  to  bring  the  subject 
again  before  the  public.  The  cost  of  erect- 
ing a  mill,  where  there  would  be  water  power, 
would  not,  perhaps,  much  exceed  one  hundred 
pounds  currency.  A  mill  might  be  worked  by 
horse  power,  similar  to  a  thrashing  mill,  ihat  we 
have  no  doubt  would  answer,  and  not  cost 
more  than  a  thrashing  mill.  Farmers  will  not 
cultivate  these  plants  until  they  are  certain  to 
be  able  to  dispose  of  the  crop  when  grown 
and  dried  upon  the  field.  If  they  were  assured 
of  this,  we  should  soon  have  flax  and  hemp 
in  abundance.  We  stated  some  time  ago  that 
in  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  flax  is  pur- 
chased dried  upon  the  field,  at  about  £2  lOs. 
to  ^3  sterling,  the  ton  weight,  after  the  seed  is 
taken  off  by  the  farmer.  We  have  been  told 
that  in  the  State  of  New  York  the  flax  is  pur- 
chased on  the  same  plan,  when  dried  in  the  field, 
at  about  ten  dollars  the  ton  weight,  the  seed 
being  taken  off  by  the  grower,  and  we  under, 
stand  the  purchasers  of  this  flax  make  a  good 
profit  of  it-  As  to  its  being  a  profitable  crop  to 
the  farmer,  disposed  of  on  these  terms,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  and,  he  has  the  seed  besides  for 
sale  or  feeding  his  cattle.  What,  we  would  ask, 
is  to  prevent  us  in  Canada  having  mills,  and 
cultivating  flax  and  hemp  as  they  do  in  the  ne- 
ighbouring States  ?  The  soil  and  climate  here 


are  vtore  sviUibh  for  these  plants  than  in  any 
part  of  the  Union.  We  have  never  yet  seen  an 
acre  of  land  properly  cultivated  in  Cunada  for 
producing  good  flax,  but  let  us  only  cultivate 
for  this  cn)|>as  they  do  in  Ireland,  Holland  and 
Belgium,  and  we  shall  grow  as  good  crops  as 
they  do.  Land  requires  deep  tillage,  and  to  be 
well  pulverised  and  manured  for  flax  or  hemp. 
These  are  plants  thai  will  keep  the  land  clean, 
and  if  projierly  cultivated,  will  answer  all  the 
proposes  of  root  crops,  because  the  land  must 
be  clean  for  them,  as  both  are  deep  rooted 
plants,  and  both  pulled  out  of  the  ground  when 
harvesting.  It  is  found  that  flax  grown  on  soil 
properly  cultivated,  will  push  its  roots  into  the 
soil  half  the  length  of  the  stem  above  the 
ground,  and  the  stem  is  often  more  than  three 
feet  in  length.  W^e  have  introduced  these 
subjects  in  this  Report,  as  by  that  means  many 
parties  who  I'o  not  receive  the  Journal  may 
see  what  we  submit,  in  newspapers  that  usu- 
ally copy  our  Report.  The  subjects  we  refer  to 
are  certainly  of  importance  to  agriculture,  al- 
though we  may  be  in  error  in  the  view  we 
take  of  them.  Our  arable  lands  require  to 
be  better  cultivated,  manured,  and  cleaned. 
If  this  cannot  be  generally  and  profitably  ac- 
complished by  green  or  root  crops,  we  must 
take  other  means  to  do  so,  anil  we  beg  to  sug- 
gest the  other  means  that  are  in  our  power, 
always  with  as  much  of  root  crops  as  we  can 
manage  profitably.  Farmers  will  have  time  to 
think  of  our  suggestions,  an. I  pre;\.re  to  act 
upon  them,  or  on  better  of  their  own.  Changes 
are  necessary  in  our  system,  in  order  to  keep 
ourland  clean,  and  inastat."  of  fertile  production. 
There  are  many  farms  kept  in  a  good  state, 
but  nine  tenths  of  the  lands  of  Lower  Canada 
are  not  so  kept,  and  it  is  certain  that  until  they 
are  better  cultivated,  and  managed  more  judi- 
ciously, they  cannot  be  very  profitable  to  their 
owners,  or  add  much  to  the  wealth  or  prospe- 
rity of  the  country.  Since  our  last  Report  there 
has  been  no  change  of  consequence  in  the 
market  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  and  we 
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do  not  see  any  probability  of  much  change  in 
prices  during  the  winter.  Now  is  the  time  lo 
provide  any  seed  required  for  sowing  in  spring, 
wheat  in  pariicular.  Where  any  of  the  wheat 
formerly  sown  in  Canada  could  he  procured  it 
wotdd  be  well  lo  try  some  next  spring,  if  it 
coidd  be  sown  early.  New  samples  of  the 
Black  Sea  wheat  ought  also  b:*  procured  if 
possible,  as  there  is  no  doubt  this  variety  of 
wheat  sown  here  for  the  few  last  years,  is  now 
subject  to  become  rusted.  We  have  observed 
that  the  straw  of  this  wheat  is  now  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  the  first  two  or  three 
years  it  was  sown  here.  The  straw  was  then 
hard  and  wiry,  and  had  a  brownish  tinge,  but 
the  last  two  year:<,  we  cannot  perceive  that 
there  is  any  difference  between  it  and  that  of 
any  other  variety  of  wheat.  This  matter  is 
of  great  consequence  to  farmers  and  to  the 
country,  and  should  be  attended  to. 
23rd  February,  1850. 


We  are  rejoiced  to  see  that  there  is  now  a 
prospect  of  obtaining  correct  statistical  returns 
of  the  state  of  agriculture  in  Canada.  It  is 
many  years  since  we  first  broughi  this  subject 
before  the  public,  but  in  Lower  Canada  it  was 
never  acted  upon  hitherto,  so  as  to  produce  the 
necessary  information.  If  the  returns  are 
correctly  made,  we  may  be  able  to  ascertain 
the  true  state  of  agriculture,  the  general  system 
that  prevails,  and  the  results  obtained  from 
this  system.  We  shall  then  see  what  improve- 
ments it  is  necessary  to  introduce  for  ameliora- 
tion where  required,  and  the  bestmeauH  for  their 
introduction.  The  statistics  of  agriculture  are 
more  necessary  by  many  degrees  than  those 
of  trade  and  commerce,  as  agriculture  is  the 
basis  of  trade  and  commerce,  without  which 
neither  can  have  any  existence.  Agriculture 
wdl,  oni  time  or  other,  be  estimated  at  its 
proper  value,  however  unwilling  parties  may 
be  to  admit  this  fact.  Correct  statistical  returns 
of  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  will  be  of 
great  value,  and  show  what  are  the  means  we 


[(ossess  for  the  support  of  trade  and  commerce. 
Our  wood,  the  spontaneous  produce  of  our 
forests,  is  valued  highly  by  many  as  an 
article  of  e.xport,  but  the  expense  of  prepuring, 
and  transporting  wood  to  shipping  ports,  is  so 
very  great  that  there  is  not  much  actual  profit 
rea  ized  to  the  country,  and  perhaps  the  same 
amount  of  labour  bestowed  on  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture,  would  be  more  profitably 
employed.  We  admit,  however,  that  we  are 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing a  load  of  limber,  and  bringing  it  to  Que- 
bec, to  be  able  to  judge  as  to  what  proportion  the 
price  it  sells  for  there,  bears  to  the  <ost  previous- 
ly. We  have  constantly  heard  of  the  uncertain- 
ty of  the  timber  trade,  and  how  frequently  the 
labourers  employed  are  not  paid  in  full.  If  it 
is  a  fact  that  such  losses  are  incurred,  the  trade 
cannot  be  advantageous.  A  ton  of  squared 
timber  at  Quebec,  worth  only  from  3d.  to  4i^i\. 
the  foot,  cannot  leave  any  great  profit  to  those 
employed  in  bringing  it  there  ;  indeed  we  do 
not  know  how  it  can  be  brought  there  for  the 
price.  The  shipping  coming  to  Quebec  must 
of  course  be  a  great  advantage,  but  as  to  the 
profit  of  timber,  we  cannot  so  well  understand 
it,  if  it  really  costs  more  before  it  arrives  at 
Quebec  than  it  sells  for  when  there.  There 
may  be  many  causes  producing  these  results, 
and  the  chief  cause,  perhaps,  is,  the  glutting  i)f 
the  market  with  a  larger  supply  than  is  requir- 
ed, and  also  with  a  large  portion  of  timber  of 
inferior  quality.  It  should  not  he  forgotten 
that  the  cost  of  transporting  timber  from  Que- 
bec to  England  is  about  double  the  a^nount 
of  its  selling  price  at  Quebec,  (when  only 
from  3d.  to  iid.the  foot,)  and  therefore  inferior 
timber  cannot  ^ell  for  much,  as  it  costs  as 
much  to  take  it  to  Europe  as  the  best  quality. 
It  would  improve  the  Timber  trade  if  only  that 
of  a  quality  suitable  for  exporting  was  brought  to 
Quebec,  and  of  that  quality  only  what 
is  required  annually.  This  is  a  subject  that 
may  be  thought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
agriculture.     It  has^  however,  much  to  do  with 
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he  gener.il  production  of  Ciinada,  and  we 
very  strongly  suspect  that  any  trade,  to  be  profi- 
table, must  realize  something  more  than  the 
exjienditure. 

The  Directors  of  the  Lower  Canada  Agri- 
cultural Society,  passed  a  Resolution  at  their 
last  Quarterly  Meeting,  to  hold  a  Cattle 
Show  and  Great  Fair  at  Quebec  next  Septem- 
ber— and  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  in- 
formation or  suggestions  referring  to  this  Show 
that  might  be  useful  to  the  Society  in  forming 
their  plans.  It  will  be  desirable  that  the  time 
fixed  upon  should  not  be  the  same  as  for  the 
Cattle  Show  of  the  Provincial  Agricultural  As- 
sociation of  Upper  Canada,  or  of  the  Great 
Fair  and  Cattle  Show  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  month  of  September  would,  we 
believe,  be  the  most  convenient  time,  but  per- 
haps early  in  the  month,  the  land  might  not  be 
in  good  order  for  a  ploughing  match,  and  this 
might  be  a  considerable  draw-back,  as  good 
ploughing  should  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of 
encouragement  with  Agricultural  Societies. 
The  benefit  of  annual  agricultural  exhibitions 
mainly  depends  upon  there  being  large  collec- 
tions of  stock,  agricultural  products,  and  imple- 
ments, domestic  manufactures,  and  in  fact  all 
that  would  have  a  tendency  to  encourage  im- 
provement and  industrj'.  If  there  is  a  collec- 
tion worth  seeing  parlies  will  visit  the  Show 
and  be  willir  g  to  coniribute  towards  the  ex- 
penses incurred,  as  they  did  at  Syracuse  last 
year,  and  we  believe  at  Kingston.  If  there  is 
not  a  large  exhibition  of  animals  and  other 
things,  Shows  are  useless.  Where  there  is 
something  to  be  seen,  an  interest  is  created,  and 
encouragement  is  afforded  to  improvement  and 
industry.  We  hope  all  who  are  interested  jn 
the  prosperity  of  Lower  Canada  will  assist, 
and  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  Show 
worthy  of  so  fine  a  country.  We  invite  the 
County  Agricultural  Societies  in  particular  to 
aiTord  their  aid  to  the  Lower  Canada  Agricul- 
tural Society,  to  make  it  a  useful  and  interest- 
ing Show. 


We  beg  to  ofier  the  thanks  of  the  Lower 
Canada  Agricultural  Society  to  the  Publishers 
of  Agricultural  Periodicals  ifi  the  British  Isles, 
who  have  kindly  sent  their  valuable  publica- 
tions in  exchang'?  for  thi^  Journal.  We  are 
perfectly  aware  that  the  only  exchange  in  our 
power  to  offer,  is  very  inferior  to  the  valuable 
papers  forwarded  to  us,  but  we  hope  our  fellow 
subjects  in  the  Parent  States  will  continue 
their  kind  aid  to  assi>t  their  friends  in  this  dis- 
tant part  of  the  British  Empire,  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  their  Agriculture,  as  the  surest 
means  of  securing  their  prosperity  in  the  country 
of  their  adoption.  Ti>  the  Secretary  of  the  High- 
land and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  John 
Hall  Maxwell,  E^q.,  and  to  Edward  Builer,  Esq., 
Secretary  to  the  Royal  Irish  Agricultural  Im- 
provement Society,  we  also  beg  to  return  thanks 
for  their  valuablepresenld  of  the  "Transactions" 
of  their  respective  Societies.  These  Publications 
are  of  great  value  to  the  Lower  Canada  Agri- 
cultural Society.  We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot 
offer  our  acknowledgments  to  the  Royal  En- 
glish Agricultural  Society,  as  they  declined  to 
send  us  their  published  Transactions  in  ex- 
change for  this  Journal,  althongh  we  applied  to 
the  Secretary  and  to  several  members  of  the 
Council,  requesting  them  to  do  us  this  favour. 


We  have  seen  in  our  late  exchange  papers 
a  statement  of  a  gentleman  that  he  had  thoroitgh 
drained  land  at  a  cost  of  eight  shillings  the  acre. 
Willow  tops  or  thorns  are  said  to  be  the  best 
materials,  and  these  are  put  into  drains,  cut 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in  depth,  with  the 
plough,  we  suppose.  These  drains  so  con- 
structed, are  said  to  continue  good  eight  or  ten 
years,  and  can  then  be  repaired  or  renewed  at 
the  former  cost.  We  have  not  seen  a  full  des- 
cription of  the  mode  of  making  these  drains, 
but  we  shall  obtain  it.  They  are  said  to  suc- 
ceed very  well  in  clay  soils,  that  previously 
used  to  set  like  bricks,  after  a  few  days  of  dry 
weather,  when  the  soil  hail  been  soaked  with 
moitture.    The  plan  is  well  worthy  a  trial  here, 
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when  it  can  be  so  cheaply  executed.  The 
drains,  we  suppose,  are  cut  as  for  tiles  of  small 
size,  and  the  small  tops  or  branches  put  into 
them,  and  covered,  permit  the  water  to  perco- 
late through  them,  better  than  it  might  do,  if 
straight  poles  were  made  use  of.  If  this  plan 
of  draining  vvill  answer,  every  farmer  may 
drain  his  land.  The  simple  hint  ihal  such 
drains  have  been  constructed  may  induce  far- 
mer:! here  to  consider  of  the  matter,  and  even 
improve  the  plan.  All  that  is  wanting  in 
thorough  draining  is  to  make  such  drains  as 
will  allow  the  water  to  escape  through  them. 
We  may  imagine  that  small  tops  of  thorns  or 
other  branches  placed  in  a  drain  would  allow 
of  the  passage  of  water,  provided  the  branches 
were  such  as  not  to  lie  too  closely  together. 
We  again  repeat,  the  plan  is  entitled  to  a  fair 
trial ;  in  clay  soil  ihe  effect  of  frost  may  be  an 
objection,  but  at  this  depth,  the  drains  would 
be  free  from  frost  nearly  as  soon  as  the  soil 
would  be  dry  enough  to  work.  Experiment  will, 
however,  settle  the  matter — and  it  will  not  be 
expensive.  What  we  would  most  apprehend 
is  that,  at  this  depth,  the  action  of  the  frost 
might  cause  some  of  the  clay  of  the  sides  of  the 
drains  to  fall  in  and  mix  with  the  branches  in 
the  drains,  and  thus  prevent  the  free  discharge 
of  water  through  them ;  this  we  believe  will 
be  the  greatest  objection. 


^  We  have  seen  a  very  good  article  in  the 
"  Gardeners  and  Farmers  Journal,"  on  the  sub- 
ject of  feeding  cattle  in  yards  and  sheds,  and  as 
it  disapproves  of  the  plan,  we  perfectly  agree 
with  it.  We  decidedly  think,  that  in  general,  the 
usual  plan  of  feeding  animals  upon  their  pas- 
tures, is  the  best,  the  most  healthy,  and  most 
economical  mode,  and  we  are  convinced  that 
lands  will  be  more  improved  for  any  purpose,  by 
pasturing  animals  upon  them,  than  they  would 
be,  by  keeping  these  animals  confined  in  sum- 
mer, feeding  them  with  the  produce  obtained 
from  the  land  it  would  take  to  pasture  them, 
and  rf  turning  the  manure  made  by  them  in  sum- 


mer, while  consuming  this  produce,  as  top- 
dressing  upon  the  land.  If  this  would  be  the 
case,  all  the  labour  and  trouble  attending  the 
cattle  would  be  saved.  Animals  will  do  better 
kept  in  the  natural  way  in  summer,  provid- 
ing them  with  sufficient  food,  water,  and  shel- 
ter, than  by  the  artificial  mo;le  of  confining 
them,  and  feeding  them  in  yards  or  undercover. 
A  working  man  having  only  one  cow  and  a  small 
quantify  of  land,  might  do  better  by  feeding  the 
cow  under  cover,  and  parties  having  only  small 
farms,  all  in  good  cultivation,  might  also  find 
it  convenient  and  advantageous  to  confine  their 
cattle  in  summer  ;  but  in  ordinary  farming,  the 
natural  and  usual  mode  of  |)asturing  cattle  we 
think  much  preferable,  and  the  least  expensive. 
It  may  be  objected  that  the  drought  and  heat 
of  our  summers  dry  up  the  manure  that  falls 
from  cattle  on  pastures,  but,  however  this  may 
be,  the  improvement  of  soil  pastured  by  cattle 
and  sheep  is  unquestionable,  even  in  this  hot 
country.  When  lands  are  of  g  lod  quality  in 
the  old  countries,  and  growing  a  good  variety 
of  grasses,  there  is  the  greatest  objection  to 
break  them  up.  We  had  land  in  our  possesion 
in  Ireland,  which  was  understood  to  have  been 
kept  in  meadow  and  pasture,  without  being 
ploughed,  for  a  term  of  150  years,  and  for  50 
years  of  this  term,  while  in  the  hands  of  our  fa- 
mily, it  produced  excellent  meadow  one  year, 
and  was  pastured  the  next  during  the  whole 
time,  sheep  being  generally  the  stock  fed  and 
fattened  upon  it.  A  farm  unde?good  manage- 
ment, with  the  due  proportion  of  stock  upon  it, 
increasing  the  manure  in  every  way  possible, 
by  compost,  &c.,  preserving  the  manure  from 
waste,  and  applying  it  judiciouslj',  may  be 
kept  in  very  good  condition,  unless  a  large 
portion  of  the  straw  or  hay  is  sold  off  the  farm. 
The  grain  sold  off,  if  considerable,  may  in  many 
case.5,  require  to  be  compensated  for  to  the  soil 
by  more  manure  than  can  be  produced  upon 
the  farm,  but  by  summer  fallowing,  any  hurt- 
ful exhaustion  to  the  land  might  be  prevented, 
if  there  was  no  means  of  obtaining  any  manure 
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off  the  farm.  Pailies  may  imagine  agriculiure 
to  be  a  very  simple  affair,  perfectly  easy  to  any 
capacity  or  training,  hut  this  is  a  great  mistake, 
as  in  reality  no  business  requires  more  judgment, 
more  experience,  and  more  careful  attention, 
to  practice  with  any  chance  of  credit  or  success, 
than  that  of  the  husbandman. 


The  Royal  English  Agricultural  Society  and 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland,  give  large  Premiums  for  the  best 
Essays  on  various  subjecls  connected  with 
Agriculture,  and  by  this  means  obtain  valu- 
able and  practical  information,  which  is  pub- 
lished and  circulated  extensively,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  farmers.  There  are  many  cir- 
cumstances favourable  to  the  useful  action  of 
the  great  Agricultural  Societies  of  the  Briti:>h 
Isles.  The  wealthy  landed  proprietors  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  objects  for  which  these 
Societies  are  organized,  and  consequently  are 
willing  to  contribute  liberally  towards  their  sup- 
port. It  is  not  so  in  this  country,  the  landed 
l)roprietors  are  not  so  greatly,  or  so  directly,  in- 
terested in  promoting  Agricultural  improve- 
ments, therefore  they  do  not  feel  called  upon, 
generally,  to  contribute  largely  towards  the  sup- 
port of  Agricultural  Soc'eties.  The  Provincial 
Agricultural  Societies  of  Canada  cannot  conse- 
quently have  sufficient  funds  at  their  disposal 
to  do  all  that  would  be  necessary  and  expedi- 
ent to  encourage  the  imi)rovement  of  our  Agri- 
culture, without  aid  from  the  Provincial  Reve- 
nue, and  we  humbly  conceive  that  such  appro- 
priation, to  a  reasonable  extent,  would  be  one 
of  the  most  advantageous  for  the  Province*at 
large,  that  could  be  made.  If  they  were  so 
circumstanced  as  to  be  able  to  offer  various 
premiums  for  practical  Essays  on  the  best 
modes  of  cultivating  various  crops,  the  best 
dairy  management,  the  most  suitable  and  profit- 
able breeds  of  stock,  and  the  best  modes  of  feed- 
ing and  breeding  horses,  neat  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine,  and  then  publishing  this  information, 
and  circulating  it  throughout  every  section  of 


the  country  to  the  remotest  corner  of  it,  it 
could  not  fail  to  produce  immense  benefit,  that 
would  amply  refund  to  the  Revenue  any  ad- 
vance granted  to  the  aid  of  the  Societies.  This 
is  the  mode  by  which  Agricultural  improvement 
can  be  most  certainly  promoted,  and  encowr- 
ageil,  and  by  model  farms,  and  if  such  improve- 
ments are  desirable  and  would  be  advantageous, 
it  can  only  be  effected  by  tliese  meafis.  The 
dissemination  of  useful  and  practical  informa- 
tion, through  the  County  Agricultural  Societies 
and  ai  all  the  country  schools,  would  unquestion- 
ably create  an  interest  and  desire  for  improve- 
ment, that  has  not  existed  hitherto,  amongst 
the  rural  population.  Every  County  Agricul- 
tural Society  should  be  obliged  to  take  a  certain 
number  of  the  Journals  published  under  the 
control  and  superintendence  of  the  Provin- 
cial Societies,  for  disiribution  as  prizes  or  other- 
wise, and  they  could  be  afforded  to  them  at  a 
very  low  price,  when  the  numbers  required 
would  be  large.  By  ihe.*e  means,  the  best  and 
most  practical  information  and  instruction  rela- 
ting to  the  practice  of  husbandry,  wouM  be 
widely  circulated,  not  for  the  instruction  of 
those  who  are  already  good  farmers,  but  those 
who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  understand  their 
business  to  perfection.  Such  are  the  grounds 
upon  which  alone  we  conceive  that  Legisla- 
tive aid  can  l>e  asked  or  expected  by  Agricul- 
tural Societies,  namely,toinstructand  encourage 
a  better  system  of  husbandry,  where  it  is  most 
required. 


We  have  been  informed  that  )5  cents, 
nearly  equal  to  9d.,  would  be  paid  here  for  good 
salt  butter  put  up  in  suitable  casks.  The  butter 
should  be  of  uniform  colour,  saltness,  and 
quality,  not,  as  it  is  frequently  here,  more  than 
half  a  dozen  different  colors  and  qualities, 
and  put  into  the  cask  as  if  thrown  in,  and  not 
packed  closely  together.  Butter  put  up  in  this 
careless  and  slovenly  manner  is  not  worth 
much  more  than  half  whnt  the  same  butter 
would  be,  properly   managed.      Is    not   this 
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alone  a  great  loss  to  the  farmer,  where  there  is 
no  ex<•u^•e  for  such  negh  ct.  The  tubs  or  casks 
that  butter  is  generally  put  into  nre  so  maile  that 
they  not  only  admit  the  air,  but  dust  and  other 
substances  that  give  th:^  butler  anythitg  byt  a 
neat  and  clean  appearance  We  have  for 
many  years  endeavoured  to  persuade  farmers 
to  adopt  a  bet'er  >ysiem  of  makingand  packing 
butter,  but  it  appears  to  have  no  effeet,  and 
this  article  is  constantly  hroi-ghi  to  market 
greatly  deteriorated  in  quality,  and  scarcely 
ever  fit  for  exportation  to  P^ngland  or  the 
neighbouring  States,  vv'here  there  would  be  a 
goofl  sale  for  good  butter.  The  profits  on  milch 
rows  is  hence  decreased  one  third  or  one  fourth 
without  any  necessity,  as  we  know  that  as  good 
butter  might  be  made  here  as  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  by  careful  and  judicious  manage- 
ment. 

Timoiky  Seed.  There  is  a  considerable 
demand  this  year  for  timothy  seed,  and  this 
seed  the  farmers  should  not  neglect  to  raise  in 
abundance,  as  there  is  constantly  a  good  demand 
for  it,  and  likely  to  increase  for  exportation. 
Farmers  might  raise  and  save  this  seed  without 
much  loss  to  the  crop.  The  grand  point  is,  to 
save  it  clean  and  unmi>:ed  with  any  other  seed. 
It  is  a  great  loss  when  sowing  what  you  expect 
to  be  clean  timothy,  to  be  sowing  intsead  a 
large  portion  of  seeds  of  weeds  or  worthless 
grasses.  There  is  not  in  any  country,  more 
beautiful  and  clean  timothy  grown  than  in 
Canada,  so  that  pure  seed  maybe  saved,  if 
farmers  who  have  it  good  and  unmixed  with 
other  grasses  or  weeds,  would  save  the  seed. 
We  recommend  this  matter  to  farmers'  attention. 


Complete  copies  of  the  Agricu'tural  Journal, 
for  the  years  1848  and  184.9,  both  in  English 
and  French,  may  be  had  by  application  at  the 
Rooms  of  the  Society,  25  Notre  Dame  Street — 
^-fiome  are  half  bound.  Also  for  the  years  1844, 
1845  and  1846.  Evans'  Treatise  on  Agricul- 
ture, both  in  English  and  Fren<'b,  may  be  had 
at  the  same  place. 


Draining. — We  have  been  told  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  n>ade  use  of  small  poles  for 
draining,  that  they  answer  well  in  Canada. 
His  drains  are  made  as  for  tiles,  narrow  at  the 
bottom,  and  he  then  places  eight  nr  ten  small 
poles,  the  size  of  hop-po!es  along  the  bot- 
tom of  the  drain,  filling  it  up,  perhaps,  to  the 
depth  of  twelve  inches.  He  then  places  some 
small  branches  or  other  substances  over  the 
poles,  and  fills  in  the  earth.  The  poles  are  laid 
in  a  slanting  direction,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ends 
of  them  terminating  at  one  place  and  they 
thus  form  a  continuous  line  of  poles  resting 
upon  each  other,  and  all  the  joinings  broken  by 
this  means.  Where  there  is  a  facility  of  ob- 
taining small  poles,  which  we  conceive  to  be 
the  best  for  the  purpose,  we  have  not  any 
doubt  that  they  would  answer  well  in  drains. 
When  small  ones  cannot  be  had,  those  of 
larger  and  longer  ^ize  might  be  made  use  of, 
when,  we  suppose,  five  would  be  sufficient. 
In  all  cases,  the  poles  should  have  some  co- 
vering to  keep  the  clay  from  getting  amongst 
thetn — and  it  is  also  necessary  not  to  have  all 
the  ends  of  the  poles  coming  together  at  one 
place,  but  to  break  the  joinings,  by  slanting  the 
poles,  putting  down  only  one  pole  at  one  place, 
and  the  next  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  fifth 
pan  of  th'i  lengih  of  the  poles,  (if  five  be  the 
number  made  use  of,)  and  so  continuing  until 
the  drain  is  finished.  In  making  covered  drains 
of  whatever  material,  the  greatest  rare  and  at- 
teniion  is  necessary. 


The  necessity  and  profit  of  changing  seed  is 
well  known  to  many  farmers.  We  ktievv  a 
gentleman  in  Ireland,  who  was  an  excellent 
farmer,  an  1  raised  very  good  crop<,  but  he 
made  it  a  constant  rule  to  imj)on  his  seed 
wheat  fro  n  England  annually,  of  the  best  qua- 
lity he  could  obtain.  This  seed  cost  him,  in- 
cluding all  expenses,  we  suppose,  nearly  double 
what  his  own  would  have  sold  for  on  the  spot, 
but  he  still  thought  it  was  profitable  to  make 
the  change.     The  seedsman    of    the    Lower 
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Canada  Agricultinal  Society,  Mr.  George  Shep- 
herd, has  nn  opporinniiy  of  showing  samples 
of  seed  at  his  store,  and  any,  Hirmers  h'lving 
seeil  to  dispose  of  should  send  samples  to  him, 
with  an  accurate  description  of  the  variety  of 
grain,  the  soil  grown  upon,  the  quantity  produced 
per  acre,  and  the  time  of  sowing  and  harvest- 
ing. This  would  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
of  making  a  change  of  seed,  at  a  trifling  co-t. 
Changing  from  one  variety  of  soil  to  another 
lias  an  excellent  effect  Above  ail  things,  un- 
mixed varieties  of  seed  should  be  obtainel  if 
possible,  and  it  is  expected  that  any  farmer 
sending  samples  to  the  seedsman,  will  be  par- 
ticular in  describing  it  as  it  is,  and  whether  it  is 
a  mixed  variety  or  not,  as  every  farmer  must 
know  this  while  the  grain  is  in  the  straw. 
Mr.  Shepherd  is  well  supplied  with  every  des- 
cription of  seeds  necessary  for  the  farmer,  and 
sells  them  on  moderate  terms. 


We  have  received  a  communication  from 
a  highly  respected  correspondent,  who  has 
kindly  complied  with  our  earnest  solicitation 
for  assistance  to  make  this  Journal  more  useful. 
The  communication  being  in  French,  vve  fear 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  give  it  insertion  in  this 
number  of  the  Journal,  but  it  shall  appear  in 
the  French  number  for  March.  It  affords  us 
much  satisfaction,  to  find  that  our  correspon- 
dent coincides  with  us  in  opinion  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  agricultural  education  for  the  sons 
of  farmers.  We  hope  this  subject  will  not  be 
allowed  to  rest  in  this  position,  but  that  it  will 
receive  all  due  consideration  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  Legislature.  Our  respected  corres- 
pondent will  confer  a  great  favour  upon  us, 
and  do  much  good  to  the  cause  vve  advocate, 
by  continuing  to  write  to  us.  We  are  the 
more  anxious  for  this,  because  we  know  that 
he  feels  deeply  interested  in  promoting  the 
improvement  and  prosperity  of  Canadian  Agri- 
culture. We  have  a'so  received  two  commu- 
nications from  a  farmer  correspondent,  for 
which,  we  beg  to  thank  him. 


We  would  earnestly  request  all  parties  who 
receive  this  Journal  to  pay  their  subscriptions 
as  ^oon  as  possible,  to  the  Agents,  where  iher^ 
are  Agents  a|>|)ointed,  or  to  forward  them  to  us 
j  at  the  office  of  the  Society.     The  jiublicaiion 
I  of  the  Journal  is  a  consideral  le  expense,  and 
i  the  annual  subscription  the  very  trillifig  amount 
I  of  one  dollar.     To  employ  collectors  to  travel 
;  over  the   \\hole  countiy,  would   be  a   serious 
!  draw-back  to  the  amount  of  subj-criptions.  The 
j  Agents  vve  would  beg  to  collect  the  subscrip- 
tions and  forward  them  with  as  litte  delay  as 
possible.  Those  who  have  enrolled  their  names 
as  members  of  the  Society,  or  who  may  now 
do  so,  we  beg  to  remind  of  paying  their  annual 
subscription  of  five  shillings. 


We  were  very  sorry  for  the  omission  in  the 
Journal  for  February,  of  the  notice  vve  had  pre- 
pared of  the  District  Agricultural  Show  vvh'ch 
was  to  have  taken  place  at  Henryville  on  the 
15ih  February.  We  had  written  the  article, 
but  it  was  not  inseited.  We  had  it  tianslated, 
however,  and  it  was  published  in  the  French 
Agricultural  Journal  on  the  10th  of  February. 
There  was  not  any  request  made  of  us  to  no- 
tice the  Show  in  the  Journal ;  vve  only  received 
a  printed  handbill  through  the  Posl-Office. 
There  are  some  of  the  observations  which  we 
had  prepared  that  may  not  yet  be  out  of  place 
to  publish,  as  they  refer  to  the  mode  of  distri- 
buting premiums  for  samples  of  grain,  and  may 
be  as  applicable  to  any  future  Show  as  they 
were  to  that  held  at  Henryville.  They  are  the 
following: — 

We  observe  in  the  Premiums  offered  at  the 
District  Cattle  Show,  to  be  held  at  Henryville 
on  the  l.'ith  February,  that  six  are  for  vv heat, 
each  parcel  to  consist  of  fne  minots,  making  in 
all  30  minots.  and  the  premiums  amounting  to 
33  dollars.  For  pea«-,  barley,  and  oats,  there 
are  four  premium*  off'rTcd  for  each.amountirg  to 
26  dollars  for  each.  For  Indian  corn  in  the  ear, 
there  are  six  premiums  offered,  and  each  lot 
to  consist  of  two  mi«ots,  in  the  ear.  The 
total  amou(;t  of  the  latter  premiums  is  the  same 
as  for  wheat,  33  dollars,  being  at  the  same  rate, 
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five  dollars  and  a  hnlf  for  each  lot  of  two 
minots,  in  the  ear.  We  conceive  there  is  an 
objection  to  this  mode  of  distributing  premiums. 
In  the  case  of  wheat,  the  premium^  offered 
were  fully  equal  to  the  value  ofthe  whole  of 
the  wheiit  exhibited.  There  couKI  be  no  ob- 
jection to  this  if  the  wheat  had  remained  the 
properly  ofthe  Society,  to  be  sold  or  di^tributed 
as  seed.  For  the  oats,  peas,  and  barley,  the  pre- 
miums given  are,  for  the  fir;-t,  more  than  six  times 
its  whole  value,  and  for  the  latter  two,  more 
than  three  times  their  artual  value.  The 
Indian  corn,  of  which  12  minots  were  to  be 
exhibited  in  the  ear,  was  awarded  33  dollars, 
which  we  suppose  was  ten  or  twelve  times  its 
value,  and  all  these  articles  remain  the  property 
of  the  exhibitors.  The  most  judicious  mode 
of  awarding  premiums  on  grain,  is  for  the  crops 
growing  in  the  fields,  hut  by  the  District 
Society  t'jis  perhaps  could  not  be  done.  But  if 
premiums  are  given  on  samples,  the  samples 
should  belong  to  the  Society.  We  have  no 
objection  that  sufficient  amounts  should  be 
awarded  to  satisfy  the  exhibitors,  but  the  sam- 
ples should  not  belong  to  them,  that  perhnps 
were  picked  for  obtaining  a  premium.  The 
country  at  large  should  have  the  a  Ivantage  of 
this  picking,  if  they  consent  to  pay  for  it. 


The  Representative  Assembly  for  the  State 
of  New  York  have  proposed  the  following 
"  Resolutions"  on  the  subject  of  a  separate 
Department  of  the  Government  for  the  special 
superentendence  of  Agriculture  : — 

Resolved,  (if  the  Senate  concur,)  That  the 
people  ofthe  State  of  New  York  regard  Agri- 
culture as  the  leading  pursuit  ofthe  American 
people,  and  therefore  eminently  deserving  the 
attention  and  care  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Resolved,  (if  the  Senate  concur,)  That  the 
people  of  this  States  earnestly  desire  the  estab- 
lishment in  the  Home  Department  of  a  Bureau 
of  Agriculture,  for  collecting  and  diffusing 
useful  knowledge  on  agricultural  subjects,  and 
for  such  other  purposes  as  may  advance  the 
interests,  increase  the  wealth,  and  promote  the 
general  prosperity  ofthe  farming  population  of 
the  United  States. 

Resolved,  (if  the  Senate  concur,)  that  our 
Senators  snd  Representatives  in  Congress  be 
respectfully  requested  to  use  their  best  efforts  to 
procure  the  establishment  and  successful  <xgte- 
ration  of  such  a  Bureau. 


The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
through  their  Representatives,  appear  to  esti- 
mate agriculture  at  something  like  the  impor- 
tance it  is  entitled  to.  We  wish  sincerely  that 
the  people  of  Canada  would  follow  their  exam- 
ple in  this  matter,  and  in  all  that" energetic 
people  do,  to  promote  the  improvement  and 
prosperity  of  agriculture.  Our  visit  to  the 
great  Fair  at  Syracuse  last  September,  demon- 
strated to  us  in  the  most  unmistakable  manner, 
what  a  great  Interest  the  whole  population  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  fact  of  all  the 
Northern  States,  feel  in  the  prosperity  of  agri- 
culture, and  in  every  thing  that  may  promote 
its  improvement.  It  js  not,. as  with  us,  that  all 
parties  admit  in  word  the  importance  of  our 
Agriculture,  but  they  do  not  generally  appear 
disposed  to  take  any  further  action  in  the  mat- 
ter.  We  certainly  have  exceptions,  but  vi'C 
regret  that  the  general  disposition  to  promote 
the  improvement  and  prosperous  condition  of 
the  principal  interest  in  Lower  Canada  is 
wanting,  so  far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging, 
more  particularly  as  compared  with  our  neigh- 
bours ofthe  United  States.  Who  can  satis- 
factorily account  for  this,  fur  we  cannot?  The 
energy,  industry,  perseverance  and  "  go  a-head" 
principle  ofthe  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
are  coristantly  talked  of  with  us,  and  they  are 
worthy  of  all  praise  arul  commendation  for 
these  qualities.  But  why  do  we  not  follow 
their  exampje,  and  strive  to  excel  iheiti.in  all 
,}hpse  good  qualities,  if  we  can?  It  would  un- 
doubtedly be  an  honorable  competition,  and 
there  is  nothing  under  heaven  to  pr^yfjnt  jis 
engaging  in  this  honorable  contest,  that  vve.^re 
aware  of — except  the  will  to  do  so.  While 
we  ape  quite  disposed  fully  , to  admit  all,]Lhe 
good  qualities  of  our  elder  brothers  sqpth  of 
line  -iS",  and  indeed  to  feel  their  good  qualities 
creditable, to  u:«,  as  relatives,  we  w'dl  f|oi  for 
a  moment  admit  that  we  are  inferior  to  them 
in  any  respect,  that  would  prevent  us, com- 
peting with  them  in  the  honorable  a ndj»atriotic 
contest  of  improvement,  of  our  coual^ys^pd  pur 
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condition,  and  with  a  very  fair  chance  of  being 
successful,  if  we  only  commence  the  contest 
at  onct',  before  our  friends  are  too  far  a- head  of 
us.  We  should  be  sorry  ff)  suppose  thai  our 
lot  being  cast  on  the  north  side  of  line  45° 
should  render  us  inferior  to  our  friends  on  the 
souih  side  of  that  line,  and  we  hope  there  is 
not  an  inhabitant  of  Canada  who  would  admit 
it  to  be  the  case,  and  if  tht're  are  any  who  do 
admit  it,  they  cannot  estimate  their  country 
very  highly.  We  should  be  very  unfit  to  act 
in  the  capacity  of  Editor  of  this  Journal,  if  we 
had  not  the  most  favorable  opinion  of  this 
country,  and  of  iis  capabilities  for  an  improved 
system  of  husbandry,  and  with  profit  to  the 
agriculturist.  Our  opinion,  of  course,  may 
have  no  influence  with  others  on  this  subject; 
but  we  shall  be  always  ready  to  defend  this 
opinion,  and  show  the  grounds  upon  which  we 
have  formed  it.  There  may  be  obstacles  that 
act  as  discouragements  to  agriculture,  but  we 
maintain  these  can  be  overcome  by  our  own 
exertions  properly  organized,  and  united. 
This  is  an  agricultural  country,  and  the  popula- 
tion, in  the  proportion  of  seven-eighths  perhaps, 
are  farmers  or  engaged  in  husbandry.  What 
should  prevent  them  under  such  circumstances, 
from  doing  all  that  would  be  necessary  for  the 
interests  of  agriculture  ?  Any  plan  of  improve- 
ment that  agriculturists  unite  in  supporting,  they 
cannot  fail  to  be  able  to  introduce,  because  it  is 
in  their  power  to  do  so..  They  have,  therefore, 
no  reasonable  cause  of  complaint,  when  they 
can  remedy  any  evil  they  have  to  complain  of, 
and  introduce  any  improvements  that  are  desi- 
rable for  the  general  good.  The  "  Associations 
of  Agricultural  Credit"  we  again  recommend 
for  consideration,  and  shall  do  so  continually 
until  it  can  be  satisfactorily  proved  that  they 
would  not  be  beneficial,  but  injurious  to  the 
country.  Building  Societies  have  been  incor- 
porated for  the  purpose  of  enabling  parties  to 
build  houses.  Parties  who  have  borrowed 
money  to  build  can  better  explain  their  advan- 
tages than  we  can.     But  of  this  we  are  certain, 


that  capital  employed  for  the  improvement, 
and  to  increase  the  productions  of  agriculture 
would  be  much  more  beneficially  employed  for 
the  general  advantage  of  Canada,  than  in  build- 
ing houses,  or  extending  cities.  The  plan  of 
"  Associations  of  Agricultural  Credit  "  is  not  to 
be  rejected  on  slight  grounds,  withoutexamining 
thi'  system  thoroughly,  as  it  is  reported  to  be 
in  successful  operation  in  other  countries.  If 
the  system  could  be  introduced  here,  for  the 
advantage  of  agriculture,  we  cannot  see  why 
they  uhould  be  denied  this  advantage.  The 
experiment  could  first  be  made  on  a  small  scale, 
to  see  how  it  would  answer.  Conducted  upon 
the  same  principle  as  in  Europe,  it  could  not 
fail  to  produce  an  improved  system  of  agricul- 
ture, as  no  farmer  could  obtain  any  accommoda- 
tion from  it,  if  ho  did  not  cultivate  his  lands 
properly.  We  trust,  for  the  sake  of  agriculture, 
and  those  who  are  dependent  upon  it,  that  this 
subject  will  receive  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion, and  that  it  will  not  be  rejected,  to  favour 
other  interests,  without  sufficient  cause. 


We  have  much  satisfaction  in  reporting,  that 
several  County  Agricultural  Societies  have 
ordered  a  number  of  the  Agricultural  Jour- 
nals, in  both  English  and  French,  for  distribu- 
tion in  their  respective  Counties.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  Societies : — The  Quebec,  Gaspe, 
Nos.  1  aHd2Drumraondville,  Sherbrooke,  Rich- 
elieu, No.  1  Rouville,  Berthier,  Nicolet,  Dalhou- 
sie  District.  One  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
County  of  Richelieu  Agricultural  Society 
informed  gstbat  each  party  who  .received  a 
number  of  the  Journal,  was  obliged  to  make 
its  contents  known  to  his  neighbours,  and 
keep  the  Journals  safe  to  the  end  of  their  term 
as  Directors  of  the  Society,  and  then  deliver 
them  up  to  the  next  Directors,  to  be  kept  to- 
gether for  the  use  of  the  Society.  If  all  ihe 
County  Societies  were  to  act  thus,  the  Jour- 
nal would  be  well  supported,  and  we  believe 
it  will  be  admitted  that  much  useful  infor- 
mation  would   be  circulatetl   throughout    the 
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country  by  thi-^  means.     Il  is  only  now  ihat 
the  benefit  of  pultlishing  an  .AgriiiilUiral  Jour- 
nal is  becoming  knowti,  ami   we  confidently 
hope  that  all  the  advantages  that  were  expected 
to   be   produced  by  lho<e   who  first  organized 
the  Lower  Canada  Agricultural  Society,  will 
he  fully  realized  to  the  country  iti  due  time. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  general  im- 
provement of  Canadian  Agriculture  could  be 
accomplished  in  a  year,  or  in  many  years,  but 
a   commencement   has   been  made   with  the 
most  favourable  prospect  of  ultimate  success, 
if   persevered    in    with    united    energy.     Of 
course  the  Society  requires  to  be  supported  by 
the  farmers,  and  by  public  opinion,  and  while 
their  object  is  the  improvement  of  Agriculture, 
they  may  reasonably  expect  this  support.     As 
to  Agricultural  Societies,  who  receive  public 
money  to  encourage  the  improvement  of  Agri- 
culture, we  cannot  see  how  they  could  employ, 
suppose  £o  annually,  better,  than  by  taferng  20 
numbers  of  the  Agricultural  Journal  for  distri- 
bution, as  premiums  or  otherwise,  in  their  res- 
pective  Counties.      As   we   have  repeatedly 
observeil,  if  the  Journal  is  not  so  useful  as  it 
might  be,  tho>e  who  can  improve  it,  may  com- 
municate their  ideas  to  us,  and  we  shall  be 
,  happy  to  give  them  insertion,  for  the  benefit  of 
farmers.     The  Journal  is  the  proper  medium 
for  communicating  useful  and  practical  infor- 
mation to  the  agricultural  population.     It  must 
be  very  badly  managed  indeed,  if  it  does  not 
contain,  in  a  year,  itiformation  that  would  be  of 
much  more  than  five  shillirgs  value  to  any  far- 
mer,  however  competent  he  may   be.     We 
have  the  veiy  best  publications  on  Agriculture, 
that  can  be  had  on  this  continent,  or  in  Europe, 
to   select  from,   and  with  our  own  practical 
knowledge  as  a  farmer,  and  the  communications 
of  our  friends,  it  would  be  strange  if  we  were 
not  able  to  make  the  Journal  worthy  of  encou- 
ragemerit.     This  Journal  is  exclusive  y  devoted 
to  agriculit're  ond  its  intere-ts.     Can  it  be  pos- 
sible that  it  should  lack  support  in  this  agricul- 
tural country. 


The  French  Farmers. — I  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  land  of  grapes,  travelling  for  miles  and 
miles,  and  day  after  day,  through  vineyards 
loaded  with  their  products,  and  seeing  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  men,  and  women,  and  children, 
gathering  the  most  abimdant  harvest  which 
has  been  known  for  years.  I  have  never 
seen,  so  far  as  they  have  come  under  my  obser- 
vation, a  more  civil,  clean,  well-dressed,  happy 
set  of  people  than  the  French  peasantry,  with 
scarcely  an  exception  ;  and  they  contrast  more 
strongly,  in  this  respect,  with  the  English  and 
Scotch.  I  seldom  went  among  a  field  of  labor- 
ers in  England  or  Scotland,  especially  if  they 
were  women,  without  some  coarse  joke,  or 
indecent  terms;  and  seldom  without  being  soli- 
cited "  to  drink  your  honor'  shealth  ;"  and  never, 
especially  in  Scotland,  without  finding  them 
sallow,  haggard,  bare-footed,  ragged  and  diity. 
In  France  it  is  the  reverse  ;  they  are  well  clad, 
with  caps' as  white  as  snow,  or  neat  handker- 
chiefs tied  around  their  heads  ;  the  men  with 
neat  blouses  or  frocks,  and  good  hats.  I  have 
scarcely  ever  seen  a  bare-footed  or  a  bare- 
legged woman  in  France  ;  let  them  be  doing 
what  they  will,  they  are  always  tidy ;  the 
address  of  even  the  poorest  (I  do  not  at  all 
exaggerate)  is  as  polite  as  that  of  the  best 
people  you  find  in  a  city  ;  and  so  far  from  ever 
soliciting  xnoney,  they  have  repulsed  it  in 
repeated  instances,  when,  for  some  little  service, 
I  have  offered  some  compensation.  Count  de 
Courcy  told  me  again  and  again,  that  even  the 
most  humble  of  them  would  consider  it  as  an 
offence  to  have  it  offered  to  them.  I  do  not 
believe  there  ever  was  a  happier  peasantry 
than  the  French  ;  drunkenness  is  entirely  un- 
known among  them ;  and  they  are  pre-eminent 
for  their  industry  and  economy.  1  went  into 
one  field,  with  a  large  farmer,  where  theie  were 
nearly  a  hundred,  principally  women  and  chil- 
dren, gathering  grapes,  and  I  did  not  see 
one  among  them,  whom  I  should  not  have  been 
perfectly  willing  to  meet  at  the  table,  or  in  any 
other  situation.  I  visited  several  plain  substan- 
tial farmers,  and  several  of  the  old  nobility. 
They  do  not  live  in  the  same  splendour  as  the 
English ;  they  have  not  so  many  horses  and 
carriages  and  servants  ;  but  they  live  elegantly. 
Their  houses  are  most  comfortable,  and  their 
tables  are  covered  with  more  luxuries  than  I 
almost  ever  before  saw  brought  together  in  the 
same  abundance. — H.  Colman. 

Potatoes  and  Salt. — Last  spring  I  took  .i 
bushel  of  yellow  potatoes  from  among  the  dis- 
eased oneSj^which  had  stilTa  few  good  ends  left. 
I  put  them  into  water  saturated  with  salt.  A 
pound  was  used ;  a  larger  quantity  of  water 
might  have  been  saturated  with  the  same  quan- 
tity of  salt.  These  tubers  were  set  near  other 
I  potatoes,  not  diseased.  When  taken  up  I  had 
I  three  bushels  of  good  potatoes,  and  half  a  bushel 
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of  diseased.  This  is  a  satisfactory  result ;  inas- 
much as  the  good  potatoes  set  in  the  vicinity 
were  half  diseased.  In  two  previous  years  I 
have  had  tlie  same  result ;  and  I  therefore  think 
myself  entitled  to  assert  that  the  potatoe  disease 
may  be  stopped  by  soakins  the  sets  in  brine. 
A  pound  of  salt  to  two  bushels  is  enough  ;  the 
salt  must  be  dissolved  before  the  potatoes  are 
put  in,  and  the  soaking  must  last  for  half  an 
hour. — ^'eicman. 

Recipe  for  Linsf.ed  Compound. — Perhaps 
the  following,  given  me  by  an  intelligent  native 
of  Norfolk,  (the  original  county  of  box  and 
linseed  feeding,)  may  not  be  uninteresting  or 
useless  to  some  of  your  readers  at  the  present 
season : — 

Put  150  lbs  of  water  into  an  iron  cauldron, 
and  let  it  boil,  then  add  15  lbs.  of  crushed 
linseed,  the  same  to  boil  until  the  froth  begins 
to  rise,  stirring  it  well;  then  add  50  lbs.  O; 
crushed  barley  ;  boil  it  until  it  becomes  of  a 
consistency  like  brick  earth,  when  it  is  fit  for 
the  mould,  not  forgetting  to  stir  it  the  whole 
time.  Should  more  than  one  copperful  be 
wanted,  let  the  lire  be  backed  up  with  wet 
coals,  closely  beaten  down  until  the  compound 
is  taken  out;  during  this  let  the  furnace  door 
remain  open.  When  the  compound  is  put  into 
the  mould,  have  a  small  piece  of  board  like  a 
bricklayer's  hawk,  and  pat  it  down  to  level  it  ; 
then  replenish  the  copper,  break  up  the  fire, 
close  the  furnace  door,  and  the  water  will  boil 
very  soon :  in  the  meantime,  the  man  to  turn 
the  compound  and  lay  it  on  shelves,  similar  to 
bricks  on  a  hake. 

A  ditferent  method  must  be  observed  in 
boiling  compound,  consisting  of  crushed  beans, 
peas,  barley,  and  linseed,  viz. :  put  150  lbs.  of 
water,  add  15  lbs.  of  linseed,  and  boil  them 
as  before  ;  then  add  17  lbs.  of  beans,  and  17  lbs. 
of  peas ;  boil  them  20  minutes,  stirrinjj  them 
continually  during  the  time ;  then  add  17  lbs. 
of  crushed  barley —  the  whole  to  boil  until  they 
become  of  the  consistency  before  mentioned. 

DiRKCTioNS  FOR  MAKING  MouLDS. — Take  a 
piece  of  deal  six  feet  long  by  nine  inches  wide, 
with  sides  and  ends  fourinchesdeep,made  rather 
slooping,  with  twelve  partitions  in  it,  the  lower 
edge  next  to  the  bottom  being  twice  the  thick- 
ness of  the  upper  one.  Three  of  these  are 
sufficient  for  the  quantity  above  mentioned. — 
The  compound  will  keep  good  for  three  weeks. 

On  making  Butter. — The  best  landfor  grazing 
is  old  pasture,  as  free  from  weeds  as  possible, 
with  abundance  of  good  water.  The  cows 
should  never  be  fast  driven,  heated,  nor  tor- 
mented in  any  way.  They  should  be  housed 
at  night,  fed  on  green  food,  and  the  pasture 
changed  when  practicable.  When  ffoing  to 
milk,  take  saltpetre  in  the  pail,  one-eighth  of  an 
ounce  to  every  eight  quarts  of  milk. 

The  dairy  should  be  kept  very  clean  and  airy 
and  as  near  the  temperature  of  50*  F.  as  possi- 


ble, with  very  little  light,  and  completely 
shaded  from  the  sun,  i)i  summer,  by  trees,  or 
otherwise.  Strain  the  milk  into  coolers  sweet 
and  dry,  (never  mix  warm  and  cold  milk,) 
keep  it  from  two  to  four  days,  then  put  the 
whole  of  the  milk  and  cream  into  a  clean  chum, 
which  is  not  used  for  any  other  purpose  but  the 
one  intended.  Boiling  water  is  to  be  added  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  70®.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  continue  churning  beyond  what  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

After  churning,  put  the  butter  into  two  bowls 
or  pans  of  pickle,  made  from  pure  water  and 
fine  rock  salt,  dried  in  a  stove  or  by  the  tire,  as 
common  salt,  obtained  from  springs  or  ocean, 
gives  the  butter  a  bad  flavour.  It  should  then 
be  well  washed,  and  the  pickle  changed 
frequently,  until  all  the  milk  is  extracted,  work- 
ing with  the  hand  the  two  parcels  alternately, 
until  the  grain  becomes  quite  close  and  firm, 
when  it  is  to  be  cured  with  the  finest  dried  rock 
salt  and  sugar,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of 
refined  sugar  to  a  pound  of  salt  to  be  worked 
into  the  butter  with  the  hand,  until  the  pickle 
is  driven  out.  The  butter  should  be  finished 
the  day  it  is  churned,  and  then  packed  as 
closely  as  possible  into  a  cask,  if  it  is  not 
intended  for  immediate  use,  which  should  be 
well  seasoned,  for  some  days  previous,  with 
strong  pickle,  frequently  changed.  The  cask 
should  be  strong  and  air-tight,  and  if  not  filled 
at  one  churning,  the  butter  should  be  covered 
with  pickle  until  the  next ;  but  no  cask  should 
contain  more  than  one  week's  churning.  If 
the  butter  should,  at  any  time,  appear  pale  in 
colour  after  the  churning  has  commenced,  a 
little  gmted  carrot  juice  may  be  added,  which 
will  not  injure  either  the  butter  or  milk. 


AUCTION  SALE  OF  FRUIT  TREES,  &c. 

rj'^II]<<  uiifUTsigned  is  authorised  by  tli<'  Proprietor 
1  of  RosEBANK  Nursery  to  state,  that,  as  parly 
after  the  openinjj  of  the  navigation  in  spring  as  pos- 
sible, theie  will  be  a  Sale  by  Au'itinn,  in  this  City, 
(similar  to  thut  which  look  place  this  fail)  of 
Apple  Trees,a  fine  assortment  of  suitable  named  sorts. 
I'ear,      do  do  do  do. 

Plum,     do  Ho  d'l  do. 

Cherry,  do  do  do  do. 

TOGETUKtt    WITH 

llaspbtrry  Bushes,  Strawberry  Plants  of  fine  named 
sorts,  lioses,  and  various  Otnumental  Trees  and 
Shrubs. 

The  healthy  cuntlition  of  these  Trees  and  Plants, 
and  the  accuracy  of  their  names,  may  be  depended 
upon,  and  the  sule  will  take  place  in  good  time  for 
^ubsequenl  spriiip;  planting,  which  is  the  safest,  at 
any  rale,  in  all  iinrtbern  climates. 

JOHN  DOUGALL, 
Montreal  Witness  Office, 
Apont  for  Uo.sebank  Nurserj'. 
Montreal,  Noveuber  SO,  1849. 
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CANADIAN  GLASS  MANUFACTORY, 

NEAR  Snyder's  landing,  vaudrecil, 

Erected  and  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Boden 

Sf  Le  nert. 

THE  Proprietors  of  this  eiteblishmen^  are  pre- 
pared to  Manufaoture  LOOKINCx  GLASS 
PLATE  and  WINDtJW  GLASS,  of  every  size, 
cok.ured  and  fancy,  according  to  patterns  or  orders. 
Shades  for  Oil  and  Gas  Lamps,  plain,  tinted,  or 
coloured,  in  the  richest  hues— Coloured  Glass  of  any 
pattern  for  Churches,  similar  to  thf.se  of  European 
Churches;  also,  for  Cottages,  Gardens,  Houses,  and 
Steamers— Bottles  and  Vials  for  Druggists  made  to 
order. 

— ALSO, — 

SODA,  GINGER,  and  KOOT  BEER  BOTTLES, 
with  or  without  the  maker's  name. 

— AND, — 

MILK  CANS,  of  suitable  sizes. 

AH  these  articles  shall  be  of  the  very  best  quality 
and  disposed  of  on  reasonable  terms;  and  Oie  pro- 
prietors solicit  a  share  of  public  patronage, Ind  the 
examination  of  their  Manufactures. 

For  orders  or  further  particulars  enquire  of  the 
proprietor,  at  the  People's  Hotel,  No,  205  and  207, 
Notre  Dame  Street,  Montreal. 

Vandreuil,  January,  1850. 


FARMING  IMPLEMENTS. 

WE,  the  undersigned,  certify  that  we  have  care- 
fully inspected  a  variety  of  Farming  Imple- 
ments manufactured  by  Mr.  A.  Fleck  of  St.  Peter 
Street,  and  we  feel  great  pleasure  in  recording  our 
unqualified  opinion  that  they  are  very  much 
superior  to  any  article  of  the  kind  which  we  have 
seen  manufactured  in  the  country,  and  equal  to 
any  imported. 

And  we  would  particularly  recommend  to  the 
notice  of  Agriculturists  throughout  the  Province 
his  Subsoil  Grubber,  which  he  has  improved  upon 
from  one  which  took  a  premium  of  £10  from  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  This  implement 
seems  well  adapted  to  improve  and  facilitate  the 
labours  of  the  Farmer,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
it  will  soon  be  extensively  used  in  improved  culti- 
vation. His  Scotch  and  Drill  Ploughs  are  also 
very  superior,  and  well  worthy  of  the  inspection 
of  every  one  desirous  of  possessing  a  valuable 
article. 

M.  J.  Hats,  Cote  St.  Antoine, 

President  M.  C  Agricultural  Society. 
P.  P.  Lacuapellk,  Sault  au  RecoUet. 
Wm.  Evans,  Sec.  L.  C.  Ag.  Society. 
James  Somkbville,  Lachine. 
Edwabd  Quinn,  Long  Point. 
T.  E.  CAMPBE1.L,  Major,  Civil  Secretary. 
Hugh  Hrodie,  Cote  St.  Pierre. 
P.  F.  Masson,  .Vaudreuil. 


REAPING  MACHINES. 

''PHE  Subscriber  has  on  hand  three  REAPING 
1  MACHINES  of  the  latest  and  most  improved 
constmction,  capable  of  cutting  twenty-two  acres  per 
day.  Being  manufactured  by  himself,  he  is  prepared 
to  warrant  both  material  and  workmanship  as  of  the 
best  order.     Price  moderate. 

MATHEW  MOODY,  Manufacturer. 


NEW  SEED  STORE. 

THE  Subscriber  begs  to  acquaint  hi«  Friends  and 
Customers  that  he  has,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Lower  Canada  Agricultural  Society, 

OPENED  HIS  SEED  STORE, 
At  No.  25,  Notre  Dame  Street,  Opposite  the  City  Hall, 
Where  he  will  keep  an  extensive  assortment  of 
AGRICULTURAL  and  GARDEN  SEEDS  and 
PLANTS  of  the  best  quality,  which  he  will  dispose 
of  on  as  favourable  terms  as  any  person  in  the  Trade. 
From  his  obtaining  a  large  portion  of  his  Seeds  from 
Lawson  &  Sons,  of  Edinburgh,  who  are  Seedsmen  to 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  "Society  of  Scotland, 
he  expects  to  be  able  to  give  general  satisfaction  to 
his  Patrons  and  Customers,  He  has  also  made 
arrangements  for  the  exhibition  of  samples  of  Grain, 
&c,  for  Members  of  the  Society,  on  much  the  same 
principle  as  the  Corn  Exchanges  in  the  British  Isles. 
He  has  a  large  variety  of  Cabbage  Plants,  raised 
from  French  seed,  which  he  will  dispose  of  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  at  one  fourth  less  thuu  to  other 
customers. 

GEORGE  SHEPHERD. 
Montreal,  April,  1849. 

IteJ  OTICE. — Some  excellent  Barley  and  ( )ats  for 
X^      sale,  for  seed,  the  produce   of  seed  imported 
expressly  last  Spring  from   Britain — Samples  to  be 
seen  at  Mr.  Shepherd's  Seed  Store. 
Montreal,  January,  1850. 

Agents  for  the  Agricultural  Journal. 

H.  Aylmer,  Esq., Melbourne  and  Ship. 

Capt.  Stewart Clarenccville. 

R.  J.  Robins,  Esq Polnte  a  Cavignol 

Rev.  F.  Pilote College  of  St.  Anne. 

Dr.  Grosbois,  M.  D Chambh-. 

Dr.  J.  H.  R  Desjardiiis Green  Island. 

Dr.  Conoqny St.  Cesaire. 

Dr.  De  la  Bruere St.  Hyaciiithe. 

Mr.  T.  Dwyer St.  Pauls,  AblK)tsford. 

Paul  Bertrand,  Esq.,  N.P St.  Matthias. 

Thos.  Gary,  Esq., (Mercury). ..Quebec. 

Dr.  SmalUvood St.Martin,  Isle  .Jesus. 

Robt.  Ritchie,  Esq Bytown. 

Major  Barron Lachute. 

L.  Guillet,  Esq Three  Rivers. 

Hon.  F.  A.  Malhiot Verch^res. 

J.  B.  E.  Durocher,  Esq., St.  Charles, Chambly. 

A.  C.  Cartier,  N.  P St.  Ant  )ine. 

John  M'Larren,  Esq., Murray  Bay,  Sag. 

All  communications  connected  with  this  Journal, 
to  be  addres-ied,  post  paid,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society — William  Evans,  Montreal. 
Annual  Subscription  for  the  Journal,  five  shillings. 
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We  have  very  frequently  endeavoured  to 
show  the  unreasonableness  of  objecting  lo 
"  Book  Farming,"  if  what  is  propof^ed  to  us  in 
books  is  reasonable.  There  is  much,  certainly, 
to  be  found  in  some  agricultural  works  that 
may  not  be  practicable  or  practical,  but  this  is 
no  good  reason  that  we  should  reject  any  sound 
and  practical  information  or  useful  suggestions, 
because  they  are  submitted  to  us  in  a  printed 
form.  We  should  not  know  what  to  think  of 
a  farmer  who  would  reject  useful  information 
or  suggestions  he  would  see  in  a  book  or  peri- 
rioJical,  on  the  absurd  grounds  that  he  had  not 
seen  the  practice  recommended,  suggested  or 
prt^osed,  in  operation.  How  or  when  are  we 
to  expect  to  see  the  necessary  improvements 
introduced  in  Canadian  husbandry, if  we  are 
to  wait  until  there  is  a  Model  Farm  established 
in  every  parish  to  show  these  improvements  in 
actual  practice?  By  all  means  farmers  should 
reject  any  plans  of  improvement  proposed  to 
them,  either  in  books,  periodicals,  or  otherwise, 
if  they  should  have  reason  to  believe  that  what 
was  proposed  would  be  impracticable  or  un- 
profitable; but  by  the  same  rule  th.-y  should 
willingly  adopt  any  reasonable  proposition  of 
amelioration  that  was  in  their  power,  whether 
proposed  to  them  in  a  book,  periodical,  or  in 
any  other  way.  There  may  be  agricultural 
works  published,  and  periodicals  conducted  by 
parties  who  arc  not  practically  acquainted 
with  their  subject,  but  this  is  not  always  the 
case,  and  therefore  farmers  will  act  very  much 
against  their  own  interest  when  they  reject  all 
they  see  in  agricultural  books  or  periodicals. 


In  conducting  this  Journal,  we  frequently, 
or  we  might  say  constantly,  go  into  lengthened 
explanations  of  any  change  of  system  or  plans 
of  improvement  we  submit,  in  order  to  show 
farmers  the  grounds  upon  which  we  make  our 
propositions,  to  prove  to  them  the  defects  that 
exist  in  their  practice,  and  the  probability  of 
the  favourable  results  that  would  ensue  from 
adopting  the  changes  we  propose  to  them.  We 
acknowledge  we  do  this,  in  order  to  gain  their 
confidence  in  our  humble  exertions  for  their 
advantage.  We  know  that  this  confidence  is 
necessary  to  the  success  of  this  Journal,  and  to 
the  introduction  of  the  plans  of  improvement 
we  may  suggest  from  time  to  time.  If  we 
should  happen  to  propose  or  suggest  any 
changes  in  our  agricultural  system  or  practice 
that  are  of  a  doubtful  character,  we  would 
earnestly  request  of  parties  who  would  be  of 
this  opinion  to  communicate  with  us,  and  allow 
an  opportunity  of  discussion.  It  cannot  serve 
or  promote  the  cause  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment to  denounce  as  "Theory"  and  **Book 
Farming  "  the  suggestions  we  may  feel  it  our 
duty  to  submit  occasionally  for  the  consideration 
of  farmers.  It  would  be  a  much  better  plan, 
if  our  "  Theory  "  be  good,  to  put  it  into  prac- 
tical operation  and  give  it  a  fair  trial,  and  if  it 
succeeds,  recommend  it  for  general  adoption. 
We  shall  always  be  very  cautious  in  recom. 
mending  changes,  except  where  we  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  they  are  necessary — they  are 
practicable — and  would  be  advantageous,  if 
properly  carried  out.  We  are  aware  it  fre- 
quently  happens  that  suggested  changes  and 
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improvements  are  attempted  by  parties  who  do 
not  carry  them  out  properly  to  give  any  chance 
of  their  succeeding,  and  then  when  they  fail, 
the  parlies  who  only  attempted  what  was  pro- 
posed, turn  upon   those   who    suggested    the 
changes,  and  abu!?e  them  as  "  Book  Farmers," 
"  Theorists,"  &c.,  when  the  fault  is  altogether 
in  themselves,  for  not  executing  properly  the 
improvements  recommended.     We  have  seen 
this  frequently — parlies  complaining  of  their 
want  of  success  in  raising  crops  according  to 
plans  proposed  to  them,  when  they  neglected 
the  most  esj^ential  things.     Thus  it  is  in  report- 
ing the  results  of  experiments,  we  scarcely  ever 
see  such  reports  of  any  value  as  a  precedent  or 
guide  to  us,  because  most  essential  circumstan- 
ces are  not  mentioned.     This  must  proceed 
either  from  ignorance  of  practical  agriculture, 
or  a  design  to  withhold  the  information  that 
would  make  such  reports  useful.     Agriculture 
is  an  art  that  requires  the  most  diligent  applica- 
tion, long  experience,  extensive  practice,  and 
an  ardent  desire  to  be  a  good  farmer,  to  under- 
stand it  perfectly.     We  submit  these  observa- 
tions to  the  subscribers  to  this  Journal.     We 
respectfully  solicit  their  confidence.     We  can 
assure  them   we  are   most  anxious  that  the 
Journal  should  be  useful — many  who  receive 
it  are  capable  of  assisting  to  make  it  much 
more  valuable  than  it  is,  and  we  beg  they  will 
afford  us  their  aid.     The  improvement  of  agri- 
culture is  the  sole  object  of  publishing  this 
Journal  by  the   Lower   Canada   Agricultural 
Society,  and  they  have  incurred  a  considerable 
responsibility  for  this  purpose.      All   who  are 
favourable  to  this  object  should  render  their  as- 
sistance and  give  the  benefit  of  their  skill  and 
experience  to  forward  it.     Their  practice  will 
he  the  best  instruction  for  others,  and  it  will 
afford  us  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  have  our 
own  "  Theory  "  corrected  where  we  may  be 
in  error,  as  we  have  no  desire  to  recommend 
faulty  systems  of  agriculture  to  farmers,  and 
shall  never  consider  ourselves  too  old  to  learn. 


We  learn  from  the  Gaspe  Gazette,  that  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
the  County  of  Bonaventure,  the  Council 
awarded  a  premium  of  iiOs.  to  Mr.  Kell,  for 
introducing  into  the  District  a  Subsoil  Grubber 
and  an  improved  Drill  Plough,  made  by  A. 
Fleck,  agricultural  machinist  of  Montreal,  the 
President  regretting  that  the  funds  of  the  Society 
diti  not  enable  them  to  give  further  encourage- 
ment for  the  importation  of  improved  imple- 
ments. The  2O3.  was  immediately  handed 
back  to  the  Treasurer,  as  a  subscription  from 
Mr.  Fleck,  who  is  now  a  member. 


We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  the  Agricultural 
Association  of  Upper  Canada,  have,  at  a  late 
meeting,  resolved  to  offer  premiums  for  several 
articles  of  Canadian  produce  and  manufacture, 
with  a  view  that  the  articles  awarded  these  pre- 
miums should  be  forwarded  by  the  parties 
exhibiting  them,  to  the  grand  Exhibition  of  the 
industry  of  all  nations  to  be  held  in  England 
next  year.  This  is  what  might  be  expected 
but  we  believe  it  requires  more  consideration 
in  order  that  sufficient  inducement  may  be  held 
out  to  those  who  succeed  in  obtaining  premiums 
to  forwaril  those  articles  for  exhibition  in 
England.  Perhaps  this  could  be  better  accom- 
plished by  the  Association,  as  it  would  not  be 
reasonable  to  expect  that  a  party  who  might 
have  one  of  these  articles  would  send  it  to 
the  Exhibition  or  go  with  it.  If  any  parties 
undertook  to  forward  their  own  articles  to 
England,andto  take  their  chance  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion, it  would  be  well,  provided  they  were  sure 
to  do  so,  or  if  they  did  not,  that  they  shou'd 
refund  the  premiums  to  the  Association.  We 
conceive  the  best  plan  would  be,  that  all  articles 
obtaining  premiums  for  the  Engtish  Exhibition, 
should  be  given  in  charge  to  the  Association 
with  the  names  and  residence  of  the  owners 
of  each  article  appended  to  them,  and  that  they 
should  all  be  forwarded  to  England  at  the  pro- 
per time  by  the  Association,  under  the  charge 
of  a  suitable  deputation,  and  that  the  owners  0^ 
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these  articles  shonld  beentilled  to  the  premiums, 
if  any,  obtained  in  England,  and  (he  articles 
might  be  sold  there  for  iheir  benefiu  The 
expenses,  &c.,  to  be  arranged  previously  with 
regard  to  the  proportion  each  arlicle  was  to 
1)6  chargeable  with.  The  expenses  might  be 
considerable,  but  we  have  no  doubt,  if  the 
articles  sent  were  excellent  of  their  kind, 
and  it  will  be  useless  to  send  any  other, 
that  they  would  obtain  premiums,  and  sell 
well  in  England.  We  suppose  the  Lower 
Canada  Agricultural  Society  will  not  be 
backward  in  offering  all  due  encouragement  to 
parties  in  this  part  of  the  Province  to  prepare 
articles  to  be  sent  to  this  great  English  Exhibi- 
tion, particularly  specimens  of  Agricultural 
production,  from  a  strictly  Agricultural  coun- 
try. We  have  timothy  hay  here  superior 
to  any  hay  produced  in  England  for  horses. 
Whatever  may  be  done  in  this  way,  a  depu- 
tation will  have  to  be  sent  to  England  with 
them,  to  give  them  any  thing  like  a  fair  chance. 
With  all  their  variety  of  superior  agricultural 
implements  in  the  British  Is^les,  we  have  never 
seen  a  more  useful  and  simple  machine,  than 
the  Lower  Canada  hay-cart.  It  is  easy  to 
manage,  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  according  to 
our  humble  judgment,  is  suitable  for  every 
country,  and  in  ordinary  circumstances,  would 
be  preferable  to  all  other  carts  or  waggons  for 
drawing  hay  or  grain  to  the  barn  or  stack  yard. 
Large  heavy  waggons  or  carts,  are  not  conve- 
nie:»t,  or  suitable  for  most  farms ;  they  might 
answer  very  well,  on  good  roads,  and  where 
the  distance  was  great,  that  hay  or  grain  had 
to  be  caiTied ;  but  the  Canadia  n  hay-cart,  for  the 
general  purposes  of  carrying  the  harvest  home 
cannot  be  excelled  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
We  hhall  take  time  to  think  of  some  other 
good  things  we  have  here,  and  we  hope  to 
make  out  a  list  that  should  be  creditable  to  Ca- 
nada. There  is  another  article  here,  than  which 
tlicre  cannot  be  any  thing  employed  in  the 
same  way,  that  is  more  convenient;  we  allude 
to  the  Canadian  truck,  made  use  of  in  our  cities, 


drawn  by  one  horse.  These  are  easily  loaded 
and  unloaded,  and  drawn  by  a  good  Canadian 
horse,  cannot  be  exceeded,  on  this  continent, 
or  in  any  other  country.  The  great  advantage 
of  both  hay-cart  and  truck,  is  their  simplicity, 
cheapness,  easy  management,  and  efliciency 
compared  with  the  cumbrous  waggons,  and 
the  sort  of  carts  they  make  use  of  in  the 
neighbouring  States,  and  in  England.  These 
two  articles  are  very  material  items  in  the 
implements  of  a  country,  and  we  take  upon 
us  to  say,  they  are  not  excelled,  uor  equalled, 
to  our  knowledge,  for  their  several  uses.  We 
have  some  agricultural  implements  made  here 
by  Mr.  Fleck,  and  implements  for  cleaning 
grain  and  seeds,  made  by  Mr.  Rice,  equal  to 
those  of  any  country.  W^e  have  also  Thrash- 
ing Mills  made  by  Mr.  Paradis  and  others. 

If,  however,  the  Provincial  Agricultural  So- 
cieties of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  propose  to 
take  part  in  the  great  English  Exhibition  of  the 
industry  of  all  nations,  they  will  have  to  do 
something  more  than  offer  a  few  small  premi- 
ums for  articles  to  be  sent  to  England  by  their 
owners.  At  all  events,  unless  there  was  a 
direct  appropriation  by  the  Legislature  to 
assist  the  Societies  to  forward  Canadian 
products  to  the  great  Exhibition,  they  can 
employ  their  other  funds  fully  as  advanta- 
geously for  Canadian  Agriculture  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  Model  Farms  and  Agricultural 
Schools  in  Canada.  We  might  send  products 
that  would  he  creditable  to  ua  certainly,  but 
to  send  them  as  they  should  be  sent,  would 
require  some  expenditure  that  our  Agricultural 
Societies  could  not  well  spare  from  their  pre- 
sent means,  without  neglecting  the  due  encou- 
ragement of  improvement  at  home.  There  is 
abundant  work  to  be  done  in  Canada  by  the 
Provincial  Agricidtutal  Societies. 


AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  UPPER 
CANADA. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Directors  and 
Members  of  this  Society  took  place  in  the  Court 
House,  in  this  city,  on  the  'iOth  and  2l8t  instant. 
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In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  President, 
John  Wetenhall,  Esq.,  the  Chair  was  taken  by 
the  2nd  Vice  President,  Thomas  Clark  Street, 
Esq.,  of  Niagara  Falls. 

It  was  determined  to  hold  the  next  Exhibition 
during  the  third  week  in  September,  at  the  Town 
of  Niagara  ; — the  inhabitants  have  promised  to 
contribute  £300  towards  the  funds  of  the  Society. 
Much  business  of  routine  was  gone  through, 
and  some  important  amendments  of  the  Consrlb- 
tution,  in  the  shape  of  a  bye-law,  were  passed ; 
— the  materials  having  been  supplied  by  the 
President,  and  J.  B.  Marks,  Esq.,  of  Kingston. 
A  Commitee  was  appointed  to  draft  amended 
bills  for  the  Provincial  Association,  and  the  other 
Agricultural  Societies  in  the  Province.  It  was 
likewise  determined  to  address  both  branches  I 
of  the  Legislature,  on  the  importance  of  estab-  | 
lishing  a  Chair  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  ;  ' 
a  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  an  Experimental 
Farm.  The  Prize  List  was  revised  ; — an  addi- 
tional premiums  given  both  to  Durham  and  Grade 
Cattle,  and  also  to  heavy  draught  Horses.  The 
grand  Exhibition  of  the  industry  of  nations  that 
is  to  be  held  in  England  next  year  was  then 
considered,  and  a  strong  desire  expressed  that 
the  honor  and  the  interest  of  Canada  require 
that  our  characteristic  productions  should  be 
liberally  represented  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
Empire.  The  following  Premiums  were  then 
agreed  to  in  reference  to  this  object : — 

For  the  best  set  of  Drawing  Room  Furniture, 
made  of  black   walnut,   diploma   and   £15, — 
second  best,  £  10.    For  a  set  made  of  curl  maple, 
— the  same.     Broadcloath,   not  less   than   ten 
yards,  diploma  and  £5 ;  second,  £3.     Rlai.kets, 
the    same.     Tweed   Cloth,   diploma  and  £3 ; 
second,  £2.     The  premiums  on  these  articles  to 
be  paia  upon  the  exhibitors  giving  a  guarantee 
that  they  send  them  to  England.    For  the  second 
best  25  bushels  of  Wheat  in  the  Canada  Com- 
pany's  class,  £12  10s; — the  first  prize    being 
£25,  offered,  as  heretofore,  by  the  liberality  of 
the  Canada  Company.     Best  manufactured  and 
most  neatly  put  up  barrel  of  Flour,  £3 ;  second. 
£2.     Cheese,  first,  £4 ;  second,  £3  ;  third,  £2. 
The  same  prizes  for  Butter,  in  firkins,  not  less 
than  56  lbs  each.     Other  Canadian  productions, 
not  enumerated  above,  if  of  a  character  entitling 
them  to  be  sent  home,  will,  no  doubt,  receive 
liberal  encouragement  from  the  Society.     Every 
eflfort  should  be  made,  and  not  a  moment  lost, 
by  the  people  of  this,  the  most  important  Colony 
of  the  Empire,  to  reach  and  sustain  an  honour- 
able position  among  the  innumerable  products 
of  the  world's  ingenuity  and  industry,  that  will 
be  collected  together  in  dear  old   Fatherland. 
We  notice,  in  conclusion,  that  the  meeting 
appointed  E.  W.  Thomson  and  Henry  Ruttan, 
Squires,  as  Judges  for  awarding  the  Governor 
Greneral's  prize  of  £50,  for  the  best  Essay  on 
the  bearings  of  Canals  on  the  interests  of  Cana- 


dian Agriculture.  The  other  Judge,  selected 
by  His  Excellency,  we  understand,  is  John 
Young,  Esq.,  of  Montreal.  We  hear  that  ten 
Essays  have  been  sent  in.  The  Prize  List  for 
the  next  Exhibition  will  shortly  issue. — British 
Colonist. 


CORRESPONDExNCE. 

MR.  A.  FLECK'S  SUBSOIL  GRUBBER. 

Ormstown,  loth  March,  1850. 
Dear  Sir, — I  proniised  when  1  punhased 
the  Subsoil  Grubber  from  you,  that  I  would 
send  you  a  statement  of  its  performance,  as 
80on  as  I  had  finally  tested  it.     You  know  that 
farmers  are  more  ready  to  use  an  implement, 
ant!  put  its  merits  to  a  practical  test,  than  to 
write  essays  ;  hut  I  have  been  so  fully  satisfied 
with  the  experiments  I  have  made,  and  with 
the  value  of  the  Grubber,  as  an  implement  so 
essential  1o  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil  in 
a  climate  like  ours,  that  I  feel  I  would  not  only 
fail  in  my  promise  to  you,  but  also  in  my  duty 
to  my  brother  Agriculturists  generally,  if  I  did 
not  send  you  a  statement,  embodying  the  re- 
sult of  my  experiments,  and  also  of  my  opinion 
as  to  its  uses  and  adaptation.     I  have  used  the 
Grubber  for  many  of  the  purposes  to  which  it 
may  be  applied — in  all  of  which  I  have  found 
it  an  implenieni  highly  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  Agriculturists.     In  spring,  upon  land  which 
has  been  ploughed  in  the  fall  for  summer  fallow, 
and  for  tearing  up  and  destroying  twilib-grass, 
it  has  fully  exceeded  my  expectation;  it  can  be 
used  much  earlier  than  the  common  plough, 
opens  the  soil  to  a  much  greater  depth,  will  do 
the  work  of  six  ordinary  ploughs,  and  leaves 
the  soil  so  fine  as  to  save  an  immense  quantity 
of  labour  in  harrowing  for  summer  fallowing 
and  subsoiling.     I    find   it  the   most  valuable 
implement  yet  brought  into  use  in  Canada. 
Indeed  I  think  that  no  farm  is  complete  with- 
out  a   Grubber,  wtiich,  where  cultivation  is 
carried  on  on  a  larg#  scale,  will  jwy  itself  in 
one  season,  by  the  saving  it  will  effect  in  the 
labour,  to  say  nothing  of  the  superior  prepara- 
tion of  the  eoiL     Two  horses  are  sufficient  to 
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work  the  Grubber,  except  where  there  is  a 
very  stiff  clay  soil,  it  may  be  necessary  to  put 
on  a  third  one. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
George  Cross. 
To  Mr.  Alexander  Fleck, 

St.  Peter  Street,  Montreal. 


Ormstown,  15th  March,  1850. 
Sir, — It  is  due  to  you  and  to  farmers 
generally,  that  I  should  add  my  testimony  to 
what  my  friend,  Mr.  Cross,  has  said  about  your 
Subsoil  Grubber.  I  borrowed  tlie  implement 
from  him,  and  was,  I  confess,  rather  doubtful 
of  its  performance.  But  my  doubts  soon  gave 
way.  I  used  it  for  a  day  and  a  half  last 
spring,  upon  land  that  had  been  ploughed  the 
%11  previous,  and  only  used  two  horses,  and  did 
as  much  work  in  that  time  as  I  could  have 
done  in  eight  days  with  the  common  plough. 
And  I  also  found  the  saving  it  effected  in  sub- 
sequent harrowing,  even  more  than  what  I 
have  slated  in  the  use  of  the  plough.  The 
Grubber,  I  conceive,  is  calculated  in  a  very 
high  degree  to  compensate  for  the  shortness  of 
our  season,  by  doing  a  great  deal  of  work  in  a 
very  short  time — and  doing  it  much  better  than 
the  old  method.  I  have  no  doubt,  that  as  soon 
as  the  importance  of  the  Grubber  is  known, 
every  farmer  who  can  afford  it  will  have  one. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Alex.  Younie. 
To  Mr.  Alexander  Fleck, 

St.  Peter  Street,  Montreal. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Agricultural  JotrRNXL. 

Sir,— By  your  number  of  last  month,  I  observe 
with  pleasure  that  the  Lower  Canada  Agricul- 
tural Society  have  determined  that  the  Agricul- 
tural Journal  shall  make  its  appearance  during 
the  present  year ;  and  hope  that  this  timely  hint 
will  not  be  unheeded  by  our  farmers ;  and  that, 
moreover,  the  Legislature  will  find  it  its 
bounden  duty  to  come  forward  to  its  support. 


I  am  also  highly  gratified  to  see  Mr.  Fleck's 
"  Farming  Implements  "  so  deservedly  noticed. 
I  spent  a  few  days  in  Montreal  last  summer,  and, 
with  a  scrutinizing  eye  (excuse  my  presump- 
tion) examined  his  samples  of  manufactured 
implements,  which,  I,  concluded,  could  not  be 
excelled  by  the  manufactures  of  any  country; 
I  will  be  obliged  if,  in  your  next  number  you 
insert  the  notice  on  Mr.  Fleck's  "Farming 
Implements,''  you  will  add  my  name  to  those 
already  appended  to  the  certificate  of  their 
excellence  and  superiority. 

I  vvould  strenuously  urge,  and  respectfully 
suggest  to  the  several  Agricultural  Societies  of 
the  District  of  Quebec,  and  especially  to  the 
**  District  Societies,"  the  exediency  and  wisdom 
of  making  a  large  purchase  annually,  of  Mr. 
Fleck's  Farming  Implements,  for  distribution  at 
the  Exhibitions  as  prizes,  in  lieu  of  money : 
this  would  be  a  most  efficient  mode  of  introdu- 
cing the  use  of  good  and  suitable  implements 
of  husbandry  in  a  district  where  these  are  too 
generally,  very  defective. 

If  you  judge  the  foregoiug  remarks  and 
suggestions  worthy  of  insertion  in  your  Journal, 
I  shall  feel  both  proud  and  grateful,  and  remain 
respectfully, 

Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Matthew  Davidson. 
County  of  Quebec,  23rd  February,  1850. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Agricultural  Journal. 
Sir, — Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  reply  to  the 
following  queries,  on  the  subject  of  the  employ- 
ment of  manure  ? — 

1,  Will  manure  gathered  or  made  in  winter  be 
more  profitable  if  left  to  heat  for  some  weeks  ;  or 
whether  should  it  be  used  at  once  in  its  natural  state  ? 

2.  Some  farmers  in  this  part  of  the  country  have  put 
lime  on  the  manure  to  destroy  the  seeds  of  bad  weeds, 
&c.  Do  you  approve  of  this  proceeding  ?  Does  it 
not  injure  the  manure,  and  impoverish  it? 

3  Would  it  be  more  advantageous  to  the  farmer 
to  preserve  in  a  heap  for  for  one  year  or  two,  the 
manure  made  or  gathered  this  year,  or  ought  it  to  be 
put  without  delay  upon  the  fields  ? 

4.  The  manure  gathered  this  winter,  is  it  more 
profitably  applied  on  the  meadows,  than  to  plough  it 
into  the  soil  ?    For  the  meadows  or  for  the  tillage 
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crops,  would  it  be  more  adrtintageous  to  employ  old 
manure? 

KU8T1CU8. 

Connty  of  Berthier,  26*h  February,  1850. 

We  reply  with  pleasure  to  the  "  Queries  " 
put  to  us  above,  by  our  respected  corresjpondent, 
"  Rusticus." 

1st.  We  believe  that  for  ordinary  purposes 
upon  the  farm,  manure  should  he  made  use  of 
the  same  year  that  it  is  made,  and  when  in  a 
state  of  fermentation  is  the  best  time  to  app!y 
it  to  the  land  and  crops.  This  fermentation 
should  not  be  allowed  to  proceed  too  far,  lie- 
fore  the  manure  is  put  into  the  soil.  We  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  removing  all  the  manure 
we  could  during  the  winter  from  the  farm-yard 
to  the  fields,  where  it  would  be  required  in  the 
spring — and  we  have  always  found  it  in  a  suita- 
ble state  of  fermentation  at  the  time  it  was 
required  to  be  made  use  of  in  spring.  The 
remains  of  straw  and  scattered  manure  in  the 
yard,  at  the  breaking  of  the  winter,  we  had  col- 
lected in  a  heap  in  the  yard,  and  we  found  that 
in  the  course  of  a  month  or  six  weeks  this 
heap  was  in  a  very  good  state  of  fermentation 
to  be  employed  in  the  field.  In  general,  Ca- 
nadian farmers  do  not  have  much  straw  in  the 
farm- yard,  nor  ia  their  manure  much  mixed 
with  strav^r.  It  is  consequently  fit  to  be  imme- 
diately employed  in  the  field,  and  thould  never 
be  kept  over  to  the  second  year.  Any  manure 
will  produce  more  benefit  to  the  soil  and  crops 
applied  the  year  it  is  made  than  it  will  after 
keeping  to  a  second  year.  Manure  over- 
heated, before  it  is  applied  to  crops,  loses  a 
large  portion  of  its  most  valuable  qualities. 

2nd.  Seeds  of  weeds  in  manure  are  very  bad, 
nd  it  would  certainly  be  well  to  destroy  their 
vitality  by  allowing  the  manure  to  ferment  to 
the  necessary  extent  for  that  purpose,  but  lime 
should  never  be  applied  to  farm-yard  manure 
unless  when  mixed  in  a  compost  heap.  In 
that  case,  alternate  layers  of  earth,  manure, 
lime,  &c.,  may  be  placed  together,  mixing  the 


lime  as  much  as  possible  with  the  earth  or 
moss,  when  making  the  heap.  All  these  layers, 
after  remaining  some  weeks  in  this  state,  should 
be  mixed  up  together,  and  the  more  fre- 
quently the  heap  is  turned  over  and  mixed 
before  it  is  made  use  of  the  better. 

3rd.  The  replies  given  to  the  two  first 
"  Queries"  may  be  sufficient  for  this  also. 

^tb.  As  lop-dressing  for  meadows,  where 
there  is  old  manure,  it  is  generally  applied  j  but 
if  manure  is  harrowed  in  with  grain  crops,  we 
should  prefer  making  Uae  of  old  manure  for 
this  purpose  when  we  had  it,  to  top-dressing 
meadows  with  it.  Recent  or  fresh  manure 
will  answer  well  for  top-dressing  meadows,  al- 
though compost  might  do  better.  There  is  con- 
siderable objection  to  the  use  of  fresh  manure 
as  top-dressing  for  grain  crops,  as  if  there  be 
any  seeds  of  weeds  in  it,  they  are  sure  to  grow 
rapidly,  if  their  vitality  is  not  destroyed.  Fresh 
manure  will  answer  much  better  for  grain  crops 
if  ploughed  in,  than  harrowed  on  the  surface. 
Indeed  we  should  almost  prefer  allowing  grain 
crops  to  be  without  manure,  to  top-dressing 
them  with  any  that  had  not  been  previously 
well  fermented.  For  root  or  hoed  crops,  it  is 
not  of  so  much  consequence  that  fresh  manure 
should  be  made  use  of,  as  the  after  cultivation 
should  keep  down  all  weeds.  In  all  cases 
farmers  should  remember,  that  manure  cannot 
increase  or  gain  anything  by  long  keeping,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  will  be  always  losing.  There- 
fore, the  sooner  it  can  be  put  into  the  soil,  and 
applied  to  the  crops,  or  mixed  in  compost,  the 
better  it  will  be,  and  the  greater  the  production. 

ENGLISH  BREEDS  OF  NEAT  CATTLE. 

In  England  a  country  abounding  with  luxu- 
riant pasturage  the  ox,  only  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Agricultural  labour  in  a  few  limited 
districts,  is  destined  to  benefit  the  grazier  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  dairy  farmer  on  the  other; 
with  the  grazier  roundness  of  form,  a  mode- 
rate smallness  of  bone,  depth  of  chest,  and  an 
aptitude  to  acquire  external  fat  upon  a  small 
consumption  of  food,  are  among  the  points  of 
excellence  aimed  at  and  expected.  The  attain- 
ment of  perfection,  however,  in  the  points  moat 
desirable  in  the  eyes  of  the  grazier  is  gene- 
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rally  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  deterio- 
ration of  cattle,  in  those  qualities  connected  with 
the  interest  of  the  dairy  farmer,  for  very  seldom 
are  combined  an  aptitude  to  fatten  and  the  qua- 
lity (in  the  cow)  of  yielding  an  abundance  of 
rich  milk.  Both  parties  therefore  attend  to  their 
peculiar  interests,  agreeing  only  in  the  care 
bestowed  upon  the  animals  subservient  to  their 
respective  purposes. 

Among  tne  older  breeds  of  cattle,  but  now 
greatly  modified,  was  a  long  horned  race  of 
which  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire  and  Lanca- 
shire were  the  central  residence,  whence  it 
extended  through  the  midland  counties  and  into 
Ireland.  This  breed  was  termed  the  Craven, 
from  a  district  of  the  same  name  in  Yorkshire 
bordering  upon  Lancashire,  where  it  is  said  ori- 
ginally to  have  appeared. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
various  agriculturists  commenced  a  series  of 
attempts  towards  the  improvement  of  this  old 
but  ever  valuable  breed :  and  to  the  skill  and 
judgment  of  Mr.  Bakewell  is  to  be  attributed, 
the  DishleyorNew  Lancashire  Longhom  breed  ; 
in  this  breed  the  form  and  tendency  to  acquire  fat 
were  greatly  improved,  and  the  size  of  tne  bone 
reduced.  To  the  grazier  the  improvement  in 
these  points  was  of  the  highest  value,  but  the 
dairy  man  preferred  the  old  stock.  In  process 
of  time,  however,  the  new  breed  extended,  .im- 
proving the  cattle  of  the  midland  and  northern 
counties,  and  especially  of  Ireland.  Every 
where,  however,  the  long-horned  has  of  late 
years  yielded  to  a  middle  or  short-horned  race : 
and  even  in  Liecestershire  the  stronghold  of  the 
Dishley  breed,  few  are  now  to  be  seen.  In 
Cheshire,  also,  which  till  recently  retained  a 
long-horned  breed  derived  chiefly  from  the  old 
Lancashire  and  New  Dishley  stocks,  the  Dur- 
ham or  short-horned  race  has  made  decided 
inroads,  but  with  doubtful  advantage  as  res- 
pects the  quality  of  the  cheese  for  which  that 
county  is  celebrated.  Among  the  long-horns 
may  be  reckoned  the  old  Shropshire  breed,  a 
large  boned  and  hardy  race,  and  well  fitted  for 
the  dairy.  This  breed  is  now  seldom  seen  pure, 
having  been  crossed  with  advantage  by  the 
short-homed  Holderness.  Though  Ihe  short- 
horns have  superseded  the  long  horns  in  most 
parts  of  StaiTordshire,  the  latter  still  continue  to 
maintain  their  ground  in  the  north  of  that  county, 
and  more  particularly  along  the  banks  of  the 
Don  and  Trent,  close  to  the  borders  of  Derby- 
shire. 

The  Devonshire  breed  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  has  been  long  celebrated  for  beauty;  like 
most  of  our  other  breeds  it  has  within  the  last 
fifty  or  sixty  years  become  improved  and  has 
perhaps  now  attained  to  its  perfection. 

The  head  of  the  Devon  ox  is  small  but  broad 
icross  the  forehead,  and  narrow  at  the  muzzle  : 
he  horns  have  a  graceful  curve  upwards:  the 


chest  is  deep  and  the  back  straight,  the  cow  is 
small  compared  with  the  bull. 

The  system  of  ploughing  with  oxen  is  very 
generally  practised  in  Devonshire,  and  where 
the  land  is  not  too  heavy  no  teams  of  oxen  are 
superior,  if  equal  to  these  in  this  kind  of  work. 
Four  good  oxen  are  equal  to  three  horses,  and 
will  go  through  as  much  labour  on  the  road  or 
in  the  field  in  as  short  a  time. 

To  the  grazier  this  breed  is  of  great  impor 
tance,  few  oxen  rivalling  the  Devonshire  in 
disposition  to  fatten  and  in  the  quality  of  the 
fiesh.  For  the  dairy,  however,  this  breed  is 
inferior  to  many  as  respects  quantity  of  milk, 
but  not  quality,  for  it  yields  more  than  an  aver- 
age proportion  of  cream  and  butter.  Some 
farmers,  however,  have  found  the  North  Devons 
to  yield,  a  large  produce  of  milk :  contrary  to 
the  common  opinion,  much  probably  depends 
upon  pasturage.  In  Somersetshire  the  Devon 
breed  prevails,  or  at  least  the  original  breed  has 
been  greatly  crossed  by  the  Devon,  of  which  it 
presents  most  of  the  excellencies.  The  Somer- 
setshire cattle  are  valuable  for :  "  the  pail,  the 
plough,  and  grazing."  The  tract  of  country  be- 
tween Bridgewater  and  Cross  produces  cheese 
of  well  known  excellence ;  the  best  Chedder 
cheese  is  made  either  in  that  tract  or  in  the 
marshes  round  Gladstonbury.  The  Hereford 
improved  breed  with  white  faces,  is  valuable 
as  fattening  rapidly,  and  that  on  inferior  fare: 
the  flesh  is  fine-grained  and  highly  prized  in 
the  market ;  the  cows,  however,  yield  but  little 
milk ;  indeed  a  dairy  of  Hereford  cattle  is  seldom 
to  be  found.  In  Gloucestershire  the  Herefords 
are  preferred  for  the  team,  and  by  graziers  for 
fattening,  but  the  true  Gloucester  breed  for  milk. 
The  Gloucester  breed  is  of  mixed  origin,  com- 
posed of  an  old  race  of  Welsh  descent,  as  is 
supposed,  and  of  various  others,  and  among 
them  the  Aldemey.  The  rich  vale  of  Berkeley 
produces  the  finest  Gloucester  cheese. 

Aldemey  cattle  are  imported  here  from  Nor- 
mandy and  the  islands  on  the  French  coast,  from 
one  of  which  (Alderney)  they  take  their  name. 
These  cattle  are  small,  and  often  awkwardly 
shaped,  every  point  being  more  or  less  defec- 
tive :  still  they  are  favourites,  the  cows  yielding 
milk,  if  not  in  great  quantity,  yet  of  peculiar 
richness  and  abounding  with  butter.  Improba- 
ble as  it  might  seem  from  the  appearance  of  the 
Aldemey,  its  aptitude  to  fatten  is  remarkable ; 
the  cows  when  dried,  speedily  become  fat,  and 
sometimes  acquire  considerable  weight.  Still 
with  the  exception  of  Hampshire,  these  cattle 
are  not  kept  in  any  county  on  an  extensive  scale; 
it  is  in  the  pleasure  grounds  of  the  gentleman 
that  they  are  chiefly  to  be  seen.  In  Hampshire, 
however,  they  are  very  general.  Mr.  Gauler 
states  that  the  stock  best  adapted  to  the  soil  of 
that  county  are  the  Alderney  and  the  smaller 
races  of  Normandy  cows.   The  Devonshire  and 
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larger  breeds  require  richer  pasture:  and  al- 
though they  may  be  kept  in  condition  the  milk 
they  give  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the 
bulk  of  food  they  consume.  Mr.  Gauler's  daiiy 
stock  was  in  the  proportion  of  one  cow  of 'the 
Devonshire  breed  to  three  of  the  Alderney  and 
Normandy,  and  the  milk  was  mixed  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  being  thus  diluted  it  produced 
better  butter  and  a  larger  quantity  of  it. 

Improvers  of  Agriculture. — It  is  curious  that 
many  to  whom  improvements  in  agriculture  are 
traced  were  not  professional  farmers,  but  men 
engaged  in  other  pursuits,  who,  vfith  cultivated 
minds  turned  their  attention  also  to  the  subject. 
Thus  the  first  English  treatise  on  husbandry 
was  written  by  Sir  A.  Fitzherbert,  judge  of  the 
common  pleas,  in  1534,  and  from  this  Harte, 
canon  of  Windsor,  in  his  Essays  on  Agriculture, 
dates  the  revival  of  agriculture  in  England. 
Tusser,  the  author  of  "  Five  Hundred  Points 
of  Husbandry,"  published  in  1562,  was  a  scholar 
of  Eaton,  and  afterwards  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. Before  he  applied  himself  to  farming  and 
literature.  Sir  R.  Weston,  who  was  ambassador 
from  England  to  the  Elector  Palatine  and  King 
of  Bohemia  in  1619,  introduced  clover  into  Eng- 
land ;  his  discourse  on  the  husbandry  of  Brabant 
and  Flanders  was  published  in  1645,  and  is 
said  to  mark  the  dawn  of  the  vast  improvements 
which  have  since  been  effected  in  Britain;  Evelyn 
who  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest  encouragers 
of  improvements  that  has  ever  appeared,  was,  as 
is  well  known,  a  gentleman  attached  to  literature 
and  science,  and  often  employed  in  the  public 
service.  He  published,  in  1664,  his  Sylva,  or  a 
discourse  on  Forest  Trees  and  the  Propagation  of 
Timber  in  His  Majesty's  Dominions,  with  many 
other  works,  which  had  a  great  influence  in  the 
improvement.  Jethro  Tull,  who  introduced  the 
drill  husbandry  and  published  his  work  on 
Horse-hoeing  Husbandry  in  1737,  was  bred  a 
barrister  ;  he  first  made  experiments  on  his  own 
estate,  and  then  practised  farming. — Boyle  on 
the  Productive  Resources  of  India. 

MANUFACTURE' OF  CHEESE.— No.  1. 
In  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  manufac- 
ture of  cheese  is  as  perfect  as  if  the  process 
were  directed  by  the  best  rules  of  science,  and 
performed  by  hands  trained  by  experience 
and  piactice.  In  other  parts  the  process  is  in 
perverse  contradition  to  the  maxims  either  of 
science  or  experience.  In  various  districts  the 
value  of  the  best  cheese  varies  at  least  thirty 
per  cent.  The  common  prejudice  is,  that  cer- 
tain districts  enjoy  natural  advantages  as  to 
cheese  making.  This,  however,  is  certainly  an 
error ;  for  here  and  there  in  every  region  there 
are  manngers  of  dairies  who  make  an  excellent 
aiticle,  and  these  carry  their  art  with  them  into 
whatsoever  district  they  may  migrate.   Without 


question  the  quality  of  the  laud  and  the  her- 
bage does,  in  a  certain  degree,  modify  the 
character  of  the  cheese.  The  same  differences 
also  create  a  necessity  for  some  slight  modifi- 
cation of  the  process  of  manufacture.  How 
far  this  difference  extends  will  be  enquired  as  I 
proceed  farther  into  the  subject ;  but  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  it  may  be  said  that  the  quality  of  the 
cheese  depends  wholly  upon  the  skill  and  care 
with  which  the  process  of  manufacture  is  con- 
ducted. Different  kinds  of  cheeses  are  made 
in  various  districts,  and  of  course  each  variety 
requires  a  modification  of  process.  But  what- 
ever kind  of  cheese  is  made,  its  quality  depends 
on  certain  cautions  being  observed  in  the 
manufacture  which  are  equally  necessary  for 
one  as  another  kind  of  cheese.  The  defects 
and  the  excellencies  of  every  soil  of  cheese  are 
akin  in  character,  and  are  produced  by  similar 
causes.  It  is  obviously  of  much  importance  to 
establish  some  general  principles  of  manufac- 
ture which  may  guide  dairymen.  It  is  especially 
important  just  at  this  juncture,  when  the  contest 
between  our  inferior  descriptions  of  cheese  and 
the  produce  of  America  and  Holland  turns  more 
and  more  every  month  to  the  advantage  of  our 
own  dairymen.  He  would  perform  a  most  use- 
ful work  who  should  assist  in  every  so  little 
a  degree  in  diffusing  among  the  least  skilled 
the  rules  which  are  observed  by  the  best  makers 
of  cheese.  Science  is  doing  and  has  done  much 
for  us ;  but  its  results  have  been  for  the  most 
part  brought  about  by  a  more  intelligent  obser- 
vation of  facts,  which  experience  had  already 
taught  practical  farmers  in  some  districts.  A 
little  while  ago,  it  became  expedient  to  me  to 
search  after  the  best  method  of  cheese  making. 
I  enquired  of  neighbours,  some  of  whom  were 
successful,  and  others  unsuccessful  makers  of 
cheese.  What  one  told  me  was  right,  another 
said  was  wrong ;  and  sometimes  I  was  advised 
to  provide  against  a  defect  by  the  very  means 
which  another  told  me  would  produce  it.  I 
looked  with  some  diligence  into  books;  but 
here  I  found  similar  discrepancies,  and  I  gath- 
ered a  deal  of  intormation  without  attaining 
much  knowledge ;  I  found  everything  except 
just  what  I  wanted  to  know,  namely,  how  to 
guard  against  the  several  defects  which  appeared 
in  the  cneeso  manufactured  in  my  own  district. 
I  then  began  to  make  enquiries  m  parts  of  the 
kingdom  distant  from  my  own  locality  as  well 
as  near  to  it,  and  found  ever\'  body  very  willing 
to  render  me  an  account  of  his  mode  of  manu- 
facture, and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  cheese. 
From  these  enquiries  I  soon  saw  very  abundant 
reason  to  attribute  certain  defects  to  causes  I 
hail  not  recognised  before.  One  defect  was 
scarce  ever  found  in  one  district,  and  there  I 
noted  a  difference  in  the  process,  and  so  in 
other  districts.  Afterwards,  on  turning  to  our 
own  neighbourhood,  I  was  able  to  discover  that 
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in  the  dairies  \vhere  certain  defects  were  com- 
mon, the  process  differed  exactly  as  I  should 
have  inferred  from  what  I  had  learned  farther 
abroad.  I  am  induced,  therefore,  to  believe 
that  it  may  serve  at  least  to  guide  the  enquiries 
of  others,  if  I  set  down  plainly  the  results  I 
have  arrived  at.  I  need  not  perhaps  take 
much  pains  to  caution  any  one  against  accept- 
ing too  implicitly  such  opinions  as  I  offer ;  one 
is  not  apt  to  receive  too  much  confidence  from 
practical  men.  But  deductions  from  empirical 
practice  can  never  be  held  quite  trustworthy 
until  they  have  been  confirmed  by  special  .ex- 
periments directed  to  the  solution  of  each  special 
question.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  process  of 
cheese-making  may  receive  a  portion  of  the 
attention  of  bcih  scientific  men  and  practical 
farmers ;  for  hitherto  it  has  been  much  neglected 
by  both. 

What  I  have  to  offer  on  practical  points, 
requires  that  I  should,  in  the  first  place,  shortly 
state  the  properties  of  the  composition  of  milk, 
and  the  rationale  of  the  process  of  cheese  mak- 
ing. There  is  perhaps  a  good  deal  which  is 
rather  obscure  to  scientific  chemists  in  the  pro- 
cess; and  as  I  am  not  even  a  chemist,  I  may 
omit  to  state  something  material,  as  well  as 
shew  myself  ignorant  of  some  of  the  latest  and 
subtlest  results  of  scientific  investigation. 

The  analysis  of  milk  by  various  chemists 
shows  that  its  composition  varies  considerably 
as  to  the  portion  of  its  ingredients.  It  contains 
curd  or  casein,  batter,  sugar,  and  several  kinds 
of  saline  matter.  The  curd,  butter,  or  the  sugar, 
are  each  sometimes  more  abundaut  than  the 
other  two.  In  the  earlier  period  after  calving, 
the  cow  yields  milk  veiy  rich  in  casein;  later 
the  sugar  or  the  butter  may  predominate  ;  and 
the  description  of  food,  as  well  as  the  habit  of 
the  beast,  makes  much  difference  in  respect  of 
the  proportion  of  each  of  these  ingredients.  VVe 
may  assume  that  the  three  are  on  an  average 
equal  in  quantity  though  the  assumption  is  not 
Quite  in  accordance  with  the  actual  fact.  If  we 
do  so  assume  their  proportion,  then  we  may 
further  assume  their  whole  quantity  to  be  about 
twelve  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  milk.  A 
gallon  of  milk  weighs  rather  more  than  ten 
pounds,  therefore  ten  gallons  will  contain  about 
four  pounds  of  curd  and  four  of  butter,  and  as 
cheese  when  made  contains  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty-five  per  cent  of  water,  almost  one  pound 
weight  of  cheese  curd  would  on  this  calculation 
be  yielded  by  a  gallon  of  milk — a  quantity  which 
is  nearly  the  average  yield  in  the  actual  practice 
of  cheese-making.  The  average  quantity  of 
saline  ingredients  in  milk  may  be  stated  at  one 
two-hundredth  pan  of  the  milk's  weight.  These 
ingredients  are  phosphates  of  magnesia,  lime, 
and  iron,  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  and  a 
portion  of  free  soda;  which  last  is  of  most  impor- 
tance in  solution,  to  the  process  of  cheese  making. 


The  soda  may  be  taken  as  one-twelfth  part  o; 
the  weight  of  the  whole  mineral  ingredients  f 
twenty  gallons  of  milk,  therefore,  which  weigh 
two  huudred  pounds,  and  yield  one  pound  of 
ashes,  will  contain  one  and  a  quarter  ounce  of 
free  soda.  The  curd  is  held  in  solution  in  the 
whey  by  means  of  this  small  portion  of  free 
soda.  The  butter  is  merely  suspended  in  the 
milk,  and  exists  in  the  form  of  minute  globules 
enclosed  in  a  pellicle. 

When  milk  turns  sour,  and  the  air  is  above  a 
certain  degree  of  temperature,  the  curd  coagu- 
lates, and  the  coagulum  is  more  or  less  firm  as 
the  air  varies  in  its  degree  of  heat.  The  sour- 
ing of  the  milk  is  caused  by  the  conversion  of 
a  part  of  the  suga"?  of  the  milk  into  an  acid 
called  lactic.  This  acid  neutralises  the  free 
soda  which  liolds  the  curd  in  suspension.  The 
butter  of  milk,  as  we  know,  rises  to  the  surface 
when  the  milk  is  suffered  to  stand;  but  until 
released  from  the  envelopment  in  which  each 
particle  is  wrapped,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a 
creamy  substance.  A  little  beating  of  the 
cream  at  the  higher  temperature,  or  churning  it 
at  a  lower,  separates  the  butter.  It  is  material 
to  bear  in  mind  that  a  certain  degree  of  warmth 
does  separate  the  butter  from  its  envelope. 
The  process  of  cheeseraaking  begins  by  indu- 
cing an  immediate  souring  of  the  milk.  This 
may  be  done  by  several  agents ;  but  we  need 
only  mention  rennet.  When  a  portion  of  rennet 
is  added  to  milk,  the  conversion  of  the  sugar 
into  lactic  acid  almost  immediately  begins ;  and 
just  as  happens  when  milk  sours  in  warm  wea- 
ther, a  coagulum  is  formedwhich  is  firmer  in  pro- 
portion as  the  heat  of  the  milk  is  high.  It  may 
be  as  well  to  state  the  mode  in  which  rennet  is 
supposed  to  produce  this  effect ;  because,  as 
we  see,  on  the  right  adjudgment  of  the  quantity 
of  the  rennet  and  the  temperature  of  the  milk, 
depends  the  first  sine  qua  non  of  the  felicitous 
issue  of  the  whole  process  of  cheesemaking. 
Rennets,  as  well  known,  are  much  improved 
in  strength  by  being  kept  a  considerable  time. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  animal  matter  of  the 
rennet-skin  exists  in  a  certain  state  of  decora- 
position,  and  that  when  brought  iu  contact  with 
the  casein  of  the  milk,  it  induces  in  it  a  similar 
change  to  that  which  itself  is  undergoing.  Side 
by  side  with  this  change  in  the  casein  goes  on 
the  conversion  of  the  sugar  of  the  milk  into 
lactic  acid.  We  do  not  understand  how  the 
rennet  operates  to  induce  these  changes;  all 
we  know  is  that  they  do  take  place.  But  there 
are  abundant  instances  familiar  to  us  of  similar 
effects  produced  in  substances  by  other  agents. 
For  instance  a  small  portion  of  yeast  is  added 
to  a  wort,  and  straightway  it  causes  the  gluten 
to  change  jnto  yeast,  while  the  sugar  is 
changed  into  spirit  and  carbonic  acid.  A  small 
particle  of  putrifyin^  matter,  too,  induces  putre- 
faction   in  any  anunal    substance.    But    that 
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•which  it  is  chiefly  to  our  purpose  to  remark  is, 
that  each  degree  of  temperature,  within  certain 
limits,  gives  greater  activity  to  the  operation  of 
these  agents,  and  modifies  the  products  they 
engender ;  and  that  a  larger  quantity  of  them 
also  renders  the  change  more  active.  Every 
one  knows  how  easily  a  high  temperature  of 
the  air  gives  to  butter  its  strong  rank  flavour  ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  too  much  rennet 
at  a  high  temperature  may  induce  changes  in 
the  casein  and  the  butter  which  cause  the 
cheese  to  be  strong.  When  we  consider,  too, 
that  the  quantity  of  free  soda  may  vary  greatly, 
we  can  conceive,  that  as  the  rennet  will  neces- 
sarily be  requirea  to  change  a  greater  portion  of 
the  sugar  into  lactic  acid,  in  order  to  neutralize 
an  excessive  quantity,  there  will  be  a  difference 
in  cheese  made  from  pastures  or  food,  which 
cause  the  milk  to  contain  an  abundance  of  free 
soda. 

After  stating  the  properties  of  a  good  cheese, 
and  the  common  defect  of  bad,  I  will  proceed 
to  the  practical  part  of  cheesemaking,  and  in 
each  st^p  of  the  process  will  enquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  particular  defect,  which  arises  from 
its  being  conducted  faultily.  Whether  in  a 
Stilton,  a  Cheshire,  Gloucester,  Leicestershire, 
or  Chedder  cheese,  we  require  first  that  it 
should  be  free  from  rankness  and  mawkish 
taint.  The  texture  too  in  all  should  be  close 
and  free  from  holes,  but  also  tender,  unctuons, 
and  me  low.  Of  the  faults  in  flavour  or  in  tex- 
ture the  following  seem  to  be  the  most  prominent 
and  most  conmaon  ; — 

The  cheese  may  be  strong,  what  in  my  part 
of  the  country  is  usually  called,  "  tasting  of  the 
rennet."  I  imagine  this  fault  is  really  due  to 
the  mismanagement  of  the  rennet.  Too  large 
a  quantity  and  too  high  a  heat  tend  to  produce 
it.  Its  immediate  cause  I  take  to  be  certain 
changes  in  the  butter  of  the  cheese,  like  those 
which  occur  when  butter  goes  rancid,  and  which 
consist  in  the  conversion  of  a  portion  of  the 
butter  into  cuprois  and  other  fetid  rank  acids. 
The  cheese  may  have  a  mawkish,  tainted 
flavour  and  taste.  This  fault  I  believe  is  due 
to  the  occurrence  of  a  degree  of  putrefaction, 
which  commonly  is  the  result  of  uncleanliness  of 
the  utensils,  or  from  exposure  to  air  and  imper- 
fect salting  in  warm  weather.  The  cheese  may 
heave,  in  which  case  there  is  frequently  a  tainted 
taste  of  the  middle  portion  of  it.  The  heaving 
is  caused  by  the  fermentation  of  the  whey,  and 
the  consequent  generation  of  gasses  which  swell 
the  substance  of  the  cheese,  and  fill  it  with 
crevices  and  holes.  This  fermentation  is,  I 
conceive,  vinous :  the  sugar  of  the  whey  is 
converted  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  which 
latter  not  finding  an  escape,  swells  the  substance 
of  the  cheese.  We  know  quite  well  what  en- 
genders and  what  prevents  vinous  fermentation ; 
and  therefore  we  cannot  be  in  much  doubt  as  to 


the  causes  of  the  remedies  for  this  kind  of  defect 
in  cheese.  These  I  will  notice  when  speaking 
of  that  part  of  the  process  which  determines 
the  quality  of  cheese  in  this  respect.  A  close 
toughness  of  texture  is  caused  by  too  high  a 
temperature  of  the  milk,  when  the  rennet  in 
mingled  with  it.  To  the  same  cause  is  also 
due  the  little  holes  which  are  scattered  through 
tough  cheese,  and  which  are  filled  with  whey ; 
the  toughness  does  not  permit  the  whey  to  exude, 
though  it  makes  its  separation  from  the  curd 
more  entire.  Too  soft  and  pulpy  a  texture  is 
caused  by  too  low  a  temperature  of  the  milk. 
Of  the  particular  flavour  and  texture  of  a  sour 
cheese,  I  need  not  say  more  than  that  they  are 
familiarly  known  to  all,  and  their  cause  and  its 
remedy  obvious.  There  are  other  faults,  but 
it  is  scarcely  material  to  notice  them,  because 
any  plen  of  manufacture  which  obviates  the 

?reater  will  also  obviate  the  less  marked  defects, 
n  my  enquiries  I  gained  a  knowledge  of  the 
method  of  making  most  kinds  of  cheese,  from 
the  rich  Stilton  down  to  the  skim-milk  quality 
of  each  dairy  district.  But  it  will  be  better  if 
I  confine  myself  to  the  making  of  cheese  from 
milk  without  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  any 
portion  of  cream. 

The  first  question  which  presents  itself  is 
whether  it  be  preferred  to  employ  new  milk 
fresh  from  the  cow,  or  to  allow  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  the  whole  to  stand  over  one  or  more 
meals.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  one  plan 
is  pursued,  and  in  some  another;  but  as  in  those 
districts  which  send  forth  the  best  article  the 
general  practice  of  dairymen  is  to  mingle  old 
and  new  milk,  we  might  be  justified  in  the 
presumption  that  the  practice  is  the  best  of 
using  mixed  milk.  In  the  best  dairies  of  Lei- 
cestershire they  use  new  milk  ;  and  therefore 
we  may  be  assured  that  both  plans  are  good 
when  well  conducted.  Perhaps  as  in  the  case 
of  governments,  ''what's  best  administered  is 
best."  Still  the  difference  in  quality  between 
the  best  Leicester  and  the  best  Cheshire  is 
sufficiently  in  favour  of  the  latter  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  enquire  wherein  there  is  an 
advantage  or  otherwise  in  using  mingled  milk. 
In  Cheshire  they  adopt  no  other  caution  in  keep- 
ing the  milk  over  one  or  two  meals  then  placing 
it  in  pans  in  an  underground  cellar.  They  thus 
prevent  its  souring.  But  some  people  allow  the 
pans  of  milk  to  stand  in  a  shallow  cooler 
which  is  constantly  supplied  with  cold  water 
from  a  well,  and  the  pans  being  covered  the 
milk  is  kept  at  a  temperature  but  little  above 
fifty-two.  In  answer  to  questions  as  to  the 
effect  of  using  old  milk,  the  unanimous  answer 
of  good  makers  is  that  the  cheese  is  richer  and 
more  mellow.  Some  difference  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  the  precise  mode  in  which  the  ren- 
net acts  on  new  or  on  old  milk.  But  I  have 
generally  been  told  that  less  rennet  is  required 
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for  a  given  quantity  of  mixed  milk  than  of 
new ;  and  also  that  a  good  curd  may  be  attained 
at  rather  less  temperature.  I  believe  that  both 
opinions  are  correct,  but  I  have  generally  been 
lold  that  less  rennet  is  required  for  a  given 
ouantity  of  mixed  milk  than  of  new ;  and  also 
that  a  good  curd  may  be  attained  at  rather  less 
temperature.  I  believe  that  both  opinions  are 
correct,  but  I  have  not  verified  them  by  experi- 
ments accurate  enough  to  be  relied  on.  One 
can  easily  conceive  that  exposure  to  the  air  may 
have  some  chemical  effect  on  the  casein  of  the 
milk.  "Hie  change  made  on  ihe  casein  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  may  dispose  it  to  receive 
more  readily  the  action  of  the  rennet.  It  may 
also  cause  the  curd  to  have  a  slightly  altered 
texture ;  for  we  know  that  souring  produces 
such  a  change  as  makes  the  curd  quite  obscure 
the  taste  of  the  butter  in  the  cheese,  and  we  can 
therefore  conceive  that  its  oxidation  may  cause 
the  curd  to  have  such  a  texture  as  allows  the 
richness  of  the  butter  to  be  more  prominent.  In 
the  dairies  of  Liecestershire  and  Derbyshire  the 
greatest  difficulty  is  experienced  on  some  pas- 
tures in  preventing  the  cheese  from  heaving. 
They  adopt  several  expedients  to  prevent  the 
fault,  and  on«  of  them  is  the  laying  aside  a 
portion  of  the  milk  and  taking  from  it  a  part  of 
the  butter.  The  notion  is  that  the  over-richness 
of  the  milk  in  the  butter  disposes  the  cheese  to 
heave.  I  do  not  see,  however,  how  the  butter 
can  have  any  such  effect ;  on  the  contrary  I 
imagine  that  an  excess  of  butter  would  have 
quite  the  opposite  effect.  It  seems  to  be  more 
likely  that  the  exposure  of  the  milk  and  not  the 
removal  of  the  butter  is  the  real  cause  of  heav- 
ing being  prevented — if  indeed  it  be  prevented 
— by  this  means.  In  Cheshire  it  is  seldom  that 
heaving  is  complained  of  in  the  best  dairies ; 
and  there  the  fault  is  always  attributed  to  an 
imperfect  extraction  of  the  whey.  But  one  fact 
is  clear,  namely,  that  a  cheese  made  from  skim- 
milk  very  seldom  heaves ;  and  when  it  is  at  all 
soured  never. 

The  temperature  of  the  milk  when  the  rennet 
is  added  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  most  important 
points  to  be  attended  to.  When  we  see  that 
not  one  in  five  hundreddairymen  make  constant 
use  of  thermometer  one  need  not  wonder  at  the 
frequent  derangements  that  occur  in  the  best 
dairies.  A  person  cannot  tell  within  twenty 
degrees  of  what  temperature  a  liquid  is  by 
placing  the  hand  in  it.  Take  the  hand  out  of 
cold  water  and  then  put  it  in  milk  of  70  degrees 
and  it  will  feel  quite  warm  ;  first  place  the  hand 
in  water  heated  to  100  degrees,  and  that  at  70 
will  feel  quite  cold.  Now  milk,  which  is  of 
the  temperature  of  98,  as  it  comes  from  the  cow, 
will  lose  several  degrees  in  being  carried  to  the 
cheese  pan  in  cold,  and  will  lose  little  in  hot 
weather.  Nothing  certain  therefore  can  be 
known  about  the  temperature  without  the  ther- 


mometer when  even  old  and  new  milk  are  used. 
But  when  old  and  new  milk  are  used,  and  the 
former  requires  warming,  very  great  mistakes 
must  often  happen. 


ON  DRAINING  AND  THOROUGH  LOOSE- 
NING OF  RETENTIVE  CLAY  SOIL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  North  British  Agriculturist. 

Sir, — As  the  season  best  suited  for  marking 
out  and  forming  drains  is  now  approaching, 
viz.,  spring  and  summer:  the  land  springs  and 
stagnant  hollows,  on  account  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  water  during  winter,  are  more  easily 
found  out.  Allow  me  to  draw  the  attention  of 
those  of  your  readers  concerned,  to  this  most 
important  first  step  to  successful  agriculture. 

It  may  be  thought  going  too  far  to  insinuate, 
that  every  description  of  land,  whether  wet  or 
otherwise,  should  be  thoroughly  drained ;  although 
there  is  little  doubt  but  advantage  might  be 
derived  from  this  operation  by  admitting  the 
air  more  freely  into  the  interior  of  the  active 
soil.  Underground  climate  is  as  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  a  plant  as  terrestrial  climate. 
Although  the  roots  of  a  plant  burrow  below  the 
surface  of  the  around,  they  are  not,  on  that 
account,  insensible  to  the  influence  of  the  air. 
Both  extremities  of  the  plant  feed  upon  the  air, 
and  the  roots  are  said  to  do  so  more  than  the 
leaves.  Place  a  plant  in  an  exhausted  receiver, 
the  leaves  soon  drop  off,  to  be  followed  by  the 
decay  of  the  branches  and  the  stem.  Roots, 
in  similar  circumstances,  will  soon  shrivel  and 
die.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  admission  of  air  into, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  ground,  require  to 
be  regulated,  as  well  as  at  the  atmosphere  that 
presses  above  it. 

It  is  well  planned  and  well  executed  drains, 
accompanied  by  the  deep  breaking  up  of  the 
soil,  that  underground  climate  is  improved, 
more  especially  in  stiff  clay  land.  Until  the  ad- 
vantageous effects  of  thorough  drainage  became 
evident,  perhaps  the  subject  of  underground 
climate  was  not  so  much  thought  of.  Many 
suppose  the  great  advantages  derived  from  good 
drainage  only  consist  in  the  removal  of  super- 
abundant water,  and  that  air  and  heat  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  active  soil.  Water  of  itself 
is  not  an  evil,  it  is  the  food  of  plants,  and  its 
absence  is  attended  with  very  fatal  results.  It 
is  the  excess  of  water  that  proves  injurious  ;  and 
why  ?  because  it  excludes  the  air.  AH  the  inter- 
stices between  the  particles  of  the  soil  being 
occupied  with  water,  air  is  necessarly  absent 
except  a  very  small  portion  contained  in  water; 
but  remove  the  superfluous  water,  then  air  takes 
its  place,  and  holds  in  suspension  as  much 
water  as  necessary  for  nourishing  the  roots  of 
the  plant,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  not  only 
draining  and  breaking  up  strong  adhesive  clay 
land,  but  also,  of  mixing  with  it  such  substaiice« 
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as  will  hare  a  tendency  to  form  the  many  thou- 
sands of  canals,  though  which  air  and  water 
may  freely  find  admission  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants.  For  this  purpose,  rough  stable  manure, 
where  bean-haulm  has  been  used  as  litter,  coal 
ashes,  roasted  turf,  unsound,  charred  faggots, 
bottoms  of  turf,  and  peat  bins,  &c.,  will  be  found 
of  gredt  service. 

Another  very  important  advantage,  connected 
with  thorough  draining  and  thorough  deep 
ploughing,  is  the  increase  of  temperature  atten- 
dant on  these  operations.  It  has  been  ascertain- 
ed by  those  conversant  with  the  advantages  of 
proper  drainage,  that  drained  land  in  summer  is 
from  10"  to  20^  warmer  than  water-logged  land. 
The  gardener  is  well  aware  of  the  great  advan- 
tage deprived  from  bottom  as  well  as  from  top 
heat,  being  applied  to  those  plants  which  are 
natives  of  a  climate  warmer  than  our  own,  and 
also  the  beneficial  effects  of  not  only  warming 
the  water  to  be  applied  to  the  roots  of  these 
plants,  but  also  of  covering  his  vine  borders 
with  tree-leaves,  or  long  litter,  and  of  construct- 
ing tanks  for  warm  water,  and  hot  beds  whereon 
to  grow  his  melons  and  cucumbers  with  any 
degree  of  success ;  and  why  should  not  farmers, 
by  proper  drainage,  endeavour  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  land,  so  important  to  the 
growth  of  those  crops  which  they  cultivate,  as 
scarcely  any  of  these  are  natives  of  couiitries  so 
cold  as  our  own. 

Heatcannot  be  transmitted  downwards  through 
water-logged  land,  but  remove  the  superabun- 
dant water,  and  the  heat  radiated  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  air  will  descend,  as  well  as 
ascend,  and  the  moisture  or  particles  of  water 
in  the  soil  will  be  rarified  or  converted  into 
vapour,  the  best  state  in  which  it  can  exist  as 
nourishing  food  for  the  roots  of  the  plant.t' 

Evaporation  from  the  surface  of  water-togged 
land  has  a  tendency  to  lower,  rather  tl|an  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  land,  in  the  same  way 
that  wet  flannel  wrapped  around  a  jar  of  wine 
or  any  other  liquor,  and  placed  in  the  sun  to 
evaporate,  has  a  tendency  to  cool  the  wine,  &c., 
in  the  jar. 

Seeing,  then,  that  air  and  water  combined 
with  caloric,  in  the  form  of  vapour,  are  in  a  state 
highly  susceptible  of  being  absorbed  or  sucked 
up  by  the  spongeoles  of  the  roots  of  the  plants  ; 
and  that  thorough  draining,  and  deep  ploughing 
or  trenching  are  the  best  means,  on  a  large 
scale,  to  be  employed  in  bringing  these  elements 
into  operation,  why  not  make  draining  and 
thorough  breaking  up  of  the  soil,  the  fiift  and 
most  essential  point  in  farming? 

The  Deanston  or  "  Frequent  Drain  System," 
which  is  practised  here  to  a  great  extent,  is 
justly  considered  the  best,  the  distance  between 

*  See  Remiirks  by  Dr.  Lindley  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  1849,  p.  35. 


the  drains  being  from  15  to  18  feet,  and  running 
parallel  witli  ^he  declivity  of  the  land,  and  dis- 
charges fro,ra"them  being  carried  off  by  the 
main  drains  diiiscted  along  the  bottom,  or  lower 
part  of  the  field.  Thiity  inches  or  3  feet,  will 
be  suflficient  depth,  and  iot  main  drains  6  inches 
deeper.  The  ^width  of  these  drains  will  depend 
upon  the  materia:l3  with  which  they  are  to  be 
filled. 

llie  most  prominent  and  best  filling  is  tiles 
and  rough  gra^l,  or  small  stones,  about  the 
size  of  road  metal.  The  tiles  may  be  either 
the  semicircular  of  3  inches  diameter,  with  soles, 
or  pipes  of  2^  inches  with  collars  (those  having 
a  flat  side,  are  not  so  ready  to  sink  into  the 
clay),  for  the  "frequent  drains,""  over  which 
may  be  laid  6  inches  in  rough  gravel  or  small 
stones.  If  the  stone  or  gravel  is  to  be  dispensed 
with,  from  2  feet  to  30  inches,  will  be  depth 
enough,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the 
additional  6  inches  of  stones  or  gravel  will  make 
by  far  the  best  drain.* 


EFFECTS  OF  LIGliT  ON  VEGETATION. 
To  the  Horticultural  Editor  of  the  Farmers^  Gazette. 

Sir, — I  think  it  is  Sir  H.  Davy  that  select- 
ed the  following  story: — "A  manufacturer  of 
carmine,  who  was  aware  of  the  superiority  of 
the  French  colour,  went  to  Lyons  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  his  process,  and  bargained 
with  the  most  celebrated  manufacturer  in  that 
city,  for  the  acquisition  of  his  secret,  for  which 
he  was  to  pay  £1,000.  He  was  shown  all  the 
process,  and  saw  a  beautiful  colour  produced,  but 
he  found  not  the  least  difference  in  the  French 
mode  of  fabrication  and  that  which  had  been 
constantly  adopted  by  himself.  He  appealed  to 
his  instructor,  and  insisted  that  he  must  have 
concealed  something;  the  man  assured  him 
that  he  had  not,  and  invited  him  to  see  the 
process  a  second  time.  He  minutely  examined 
the  waters  and  the  materials,  which  were,  in 
every  respect,  similar  to  his  own,  and  then, 
very"  much  surprised,  said,  'I  have  lost  my 
labour  and  my  money,  for  the  air  of  England 
does  not  permit  us  to  make  good  carmine. — 

*  Stay,'  said  the  Frenchman ;  *  do  not  decieve 
yourself,  what  kind  of  yreather  is  it  now  V  *  A 
bright  sunny  day,'  replied  the  Englishman. 
'  And  such  are  the  days,'Teplied  the  Frenchman, 

*  on  which  I  make  my  colour  ;  were  I  to  attempt 
to  manufacture  it  on  a  dark  or  cloudy  day,  my 
results  would  be  the  same  as  youre — let  me 
advise  you,  my  friend,  always  to  make  carmine 
on  bright,  sunny  days.'  '  I  will,'  rejoined  the 
Englishman,  '  but  I  ifear  I  shall  make  very  little 
in  London.'" 

A  well-known  proverb  is,  "  make  hay  while 
the  sun  shines."  We  are  told  that  philosophers 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  peculiar  action  which 
light  exerts  upon  vegetation,  and  there  is  even 
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some  doubt  respecting  the  decomposition  of  air 
and  water,  during  the  process ;  one  thing  is 
undeniable,  the  necessity  of  light  to  the  growth 
and  health  of  plants,  and,  accordingly,  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  so  formed  as  to  receive  it  at 
all  times  when  it  shines  on  them.  Their  cups, 
and  the  little  assemblages  of  their  leaves  before 
they  sprout,  are  found  to  be  more  or  less  affect- 
ed by  the  light,  so  as  to  open  and  receive  it.  In 
several  kinds  of  plants,  this  is  more  evident 
than  in  others ;  their  flowers  close  entirely  at 
night,  and  open  in  the  day.  Some  constantly 
turn  round  towards  the  light,  following  the  sun, 
as  it  were,  while  he  makes,  or  seems  to  make, 
his  revolution,  so  that  they  receive  the  greatest 
quantity  possible  of  his  rays.  Thus,  clover  in 
a  field  follows  the  apparent  course  of  the  sun. 
But  all  leaves  of  plants  turn  to  the  sun,  place 
them  how  you  will,  light  being  essential  to 
their  thriving. 

A  few  of  the  effects  of  light  upon  vegetation, 
pointed  out  to  your  readers,  may  be  useful  to 
some  of  them. 

We  are  told  that  solar  rays  appear  to  bo  the 
immediate  cause  of  perspiration,  which  pro- 
ceeds in  proportion  to  their  intensity ;  yet  this 
action  is  necessarily  modified  by  the  state  of 
the  mediums— that  is,  of  the  atmosphere  which 
fiurrounds  them,  in  proportion  to  its  heat  and 
dryness,  will  their  power  be  augmented,  and  in 
proportion  to  its  cold  and  moisture,  diminishes. 

The  physiological  effect  of  an  excessive 
augmentation  of  perspiration  is,  to  dry  up  the 
juices  and  to  destroy  the  texture  of  the  leaves  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  an  excessive  obstruction  of 
that  function,  prevents  the  decomposition  and 
assimilation  of  the  fluids,  and  the  formation  of 
•new  organized  matter,  as  well  as  of  the  secre- 
tions peculiar  to  a  species. 

We  are  also  taught  that  it  is  to  the  action  of 
leaves,  to  the  decomposition  of  their  carbonic 
acid  and  of  their  water,  to  the  separation  of  the 
aqueous  particles  of  the  sap,  from  the  solid 
parts  that  were  dissolved'in  it,  to  the  disposition 
thus  effected  of  various  earthy  and  other  sub- 
stances, either  introduced  into  the  plants  as 
8iJex  and  metallic  salts,  or  formed  there  as  the 
vegetable  alkaloids,  to  the  extraction  of  nitro- 
gen, and  probably  to  other  caxises  as  yet  un- 
known, that  the  formation  of  the  peculiar  secre- 
tions of  plants,  of  whatsoever  kind,  is  owing. 
And  this  is  brought  about  principally,  if  not 
exclusively,  by  the  agency  of  light.  Their 
green  colour  becomes  intense  in  proportion  to 
their  exposure  to  light  within  certain  limits,  and 
feeble  in  proportion  to  their  removal  from  it. 
Also,  among  the  immediate  causes  of  the  pe- 
culiar changes  that  occur  in  the  secretions  of 
fruits,  are  heat  and  light,  without  which  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  fruits  are  imperfectly  form- 
ed, especially  in  species  that  are  natives  of 
countries  enjoying  a  high,  summer  temperature. 


It  is  found  that  among  the  effects  of  a  high 
temperature,  and  an  exposure  to  bright  light  is 
the  production  of  sugar  and  of  certain  flavours, 
and  that  under  opposite  circumstances  acidity 
prevails.* 

On  the  importance  of  light  to  fruit  trees,  Mr. 
Errington  very  justly  remarks:  the  beneficial 
influence  of  a  free  admission  of  light  to  all  parts 
of  a  fruit  tree  are  mostly  admitted  in  the  aggre- 
gate, but  still  not  justly  appreciated  in  the 
detail.  It  has  become  quite  fashionible  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  to  talk  of  the  vast  influ- 
ence which  this  element  has  over  vegetation ; 
yet  we  still  find  gardens,  the  majority,  we  fear, 
in  which,  during  the  prime  of  simimer,  the  fruit 
trees  are  smothered  with  young  spray,  and  that, 
too,  at  the  very  period  when  solar  light,  acting 
freely  on  the  leaves  of  those  portions  of  the  tree 
considered  permanent  is,  indeed,  alone  benefi- 
cial. At  the  close  of  the  year  everybody  begins 
to  think  of  pruning  at  least  as  soon  as  the  leaf 
has  fallen,  and  then,  when  light  is  no  longer  of 
service,  every  pains  will  be  taken  to  remove 
useless  spray  and  to  prepare  for  another  smoth- 
ering or  checking  course,  which  the  absence  of 
summer  pruning  is  sure  to  produce.  Now,  why 
is  such  a  course  pursued  ?  A  niggardly  economy, 
no  doubt,  will  be  found  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of 
the  whole  affair,  as  to  many  persons  who  having 
either  time  or  inclination  themselves  to  perform 
these  operations,  are  yet  able  to  employ  a  per- 
son to  do  it  for  them.  We  have,  in  our  day, 
repeatedly  known  a  whole  garden  of  trained 
fruit  trees  completely  spoiled,  as  to  the  prospect 
of  well-organized  buds  for  the  ensuing  crop,  or 
of  a  fruitful  habit  in  ensuing  years,  though  a 
fortnight  neglected  during  the  months  of  June  or 
July. 

Many  field  crops  are  also  greatly  injured  by 
one  part  over  seeding  the  other. — Yours,  &c., 
Peter  Mackenzie,  West  Plain-Stirling,  Feb.  12, 
1850. 


GREAT  VALUE  OF  WINTER  TILTH. 

Practical  men  have  been  long  acquainted 
with  the  value  of  the  pulverization  of  the  soil 
that  is  affected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather 
during  the  currency  of  the  winter.  The  water 
in  the  soil  is  alternately  expanded  and  contract- 
ed by  the  frosts  and  thaws,  and  the  earthy  par- 
ticles are  severed  and  pulverized  in  a  very 
minute  manner,  which  no  artificial  cultivation 
is  able  to  approach.  Being  dried  by  the  wind* 
and  sun  of  the  sping,  this  pulverization  forms 
the  "  March  dust,"  which  is  so  much  prized 
by  farmers,  and  is  the  nearest  possible  resem- 
blance to  the  alluvium  of  nature,  in  which  plants 
so  very  much  delight  to  dwell  and  grow.  It  is 
most  peculiarly  grateful  to  small  seeds,  as  clo- 
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vers  and  turnips,  and,  in  fact,  is  essential  to 
their  prosperity. 

My  attention  was  very  forcibly  called  to  the 
truth  of  the  above  fact  during  a  visit  of  last  year 
to  the  Royal  Farms  at  Windsor.  The  soil  of 
these  farms  may  be  called  a  loamy  stiff  land, 
varying  from  clay  soil  to  the  turnip  loam.  A 
fiald  on  the  Flemish  farm,  a  stiff  green  crop 
loam,  had  carried  a  crop  of  swedes  and  beet- 
root, which  was  removed  from  the  land  in  the 
early  winter,  and  a  part  of  the  field  was  plough- 
ed into  ridges,  in  preparation  to  be  sown  with 
barley.  The  other  part  was  ploughed  in  the 
spring  month  of  barley  sowing.  Grass  seeds 
were  sown  over  the  whole  field  in  the  usual 
way  and  quantity,  which  produced  a  heav)' 
luxuriant  crop  on  the  winter-ploughed  part  of 
the  field,  while  very  few  plants  appeared  oh  the 
part  that  was  ploughed  in  the  spring.  The 
treatment  of  the  whole  field  was  every  way  the 
same.  The  grass  seeds  came  from  the  same 
seed-shop,  and  were  used  in  the  very  same 
quantity.  This  quantity  was  very  kindly  pointed 
out  to  me  by  Major-General  Wemyss,  who 
manages  the  royal  farms,  and  who  is  most  par- 
ticularly observant  of  and  cognisant  with  the 
facts  of  enlightened  asriculture,  as  they  are 
found  to  proceed  from  the  systematised  expe- 
rience of  the  art. 

All  lands  which  possess  any  part  of  clay 
should  be  ploughed  in  early  winter,  and  even 
light  lands  are  much  benefited  thereby. 

Abator. 
August,  29,  1849. 


TO  DRIVE  AWAY  RATS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Sussex  Agricultural  Express. 
Sir, — Seeing  a  useful  article  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  rats  in  your  last  week's  Express,  I  beg  to 
forward  you  the  following  plan,  which  I  think 
your  readers  may  find  useful: — A  short  time 
since  I  was  told  by  a  friend  of  a  most  effectual 
remedy.  An  acquaintance  of  his,  a  farmer,  was 
80  alarmingly  beset  by  these  destructive  ma- 
rauders, whose  name  was  legion,  that  the  usual 
aids  of  dogs,  cats,  ferrets,  traps,  &c.,  were  una- 
vailing; he  was  fairly  puts  to  his  wit's  end.  He 
at  length  bethought  him — lucky  thought — that 
the  most  effectual  way  of  dispersing  an  ungo- 
vernable mod  of  enemies  of  whatever  kind,  was 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  red  coats ;  so  the  next  rat 
caught  in  a  trap  he  enlisted  or  impressed  into 
his  service,  had  him  nolens  volens  clothed  se- 
curely in  scarlet,  and  then  let  him  loose ;  away 
he  madly  galloped,  and  dashed  into  the  midst  of 
the  enemy — consternation  seized  upon  the  whole 
host  instanter — the  panic  became  general — 
helter  skelter  they  went — he  screaming  and 
they  too ;  the  harder  they  ran  the  more  he  strove 
to  keep  up  with  them,  so  that  at  last  it  became 
every  one  for  himself,  and  a  certain  personage 


take  the  hindmost ;"  "  in  less  than  no  time,"  or 
four-and-twenty  hours,  not  an  enemy  was  to  be 
seen. 


Help  yourself. — Beg,  borrow,  seek  office, 
fish  for  place,  trust  in  patronage,  wait  for  old 
men  to  die,  worship  fortune — who  does  not  one 
or. another  of  these?  Who  does  not  expect  to 
rise  by  the  help  of  others  ?     Help  yourself  and 
God  will  help  you.     Nine-tenths  of  the  world 
live  and  die  infidels  to  this  truth.     So  destitute 
are  most  people  of  the  knowledge  or  belief  of 
this  truth,  that  give  them  the  slightest  indica- 
tions that  they  may  rely  on    you,    eat  you, 
clothe  themselves  out  of  you,  and  they  will  do 
it  without   mercy.     They  will  drop  their  tools 
and  their  labor,  and  do  it.     This  it  is  that  makes 
the  world  so  hedge-hoggish.    The  self-helpers 
know  that,  in  the  common  run,  if  they  know 
others,    they    may    help    and    be — eaten  up. 
This  it  is  that  spoiled  most,  if  not  at  all,  the 
expiriments  to  apply  the  science  and  econo- 
mies   of  association   to  practical  human   life. 
Take  people  as  they  rise,  and  put  them  togeth- 
er in  a  bee-hive  community,  and  half  of  them 
will  turn  drones  and  live  upon  the  rest,  because 
they  have  not  been  educated  to  rely  upon  them- 
selves, but  just  the  reverse.     No  wonder  that 
the  swarm  should  be  eaten  up  by  these  drones, 
or  exhaust  itself  in  an  effort  to  turn  them  out. 
Yet  men  -are  naturally  self-reliant.  The  moment 
a  baby  can  go  alone,  it  goes  itself  and  imitates 
all  kinds  of  work,  proud  to  be  doing  something. 
But  this  disposition  is  not  encouraged,  but  dis- 
couraged.    The  rich  are  ashamed  to  have  their 
children  do  anything  menial,  as  if  menial  and 
mean  were  the  same  word.     The  poor  cannot 
be  bothered  to  teach  work  to  babies,  and  when- 
their  babies  get  to  be  old  enough,  they  overload 
them  with  it  untaught.     Hence,  the  child  comes 
to   maturity  educated   to  sloth,  "bad  health," 
and  reliance  on  others,  or  to  hate  the  burden 
which  crushes  him,  and  longs  to  be  relieved 
entirely    from    it.     Self-reliance   is    destroyed 
every  way,  in  work,  thought,  and  opinion  ;  whole 
classes,  we   say  races,  of  men,  are  taught  to 
feed   upon  others,  without   returning  any  fair 
equivalent.     They  even  think  themselves  gene- 
rous to  leave  a  little  which  they  do  not  eat. — 
Chronotype. 

Cultivate  energy. — Many  of  the  evils,  the 
want  of  vigour,  the  inaction  of  system,  the 
languor  and  hysterical  affections  which  are  so 
prevalent  among  the  delicate  young  women  of 
the  present  day,  may  be  traced  to  a  want  of 
well-trained  mental  power,  and  well-exercised 
self-control,  and  to  an  absence  of  fixed  habits 
of  employment.  Real  cultivation  of  the  intel- 
lect, earnest  exercise  of  the  moral  powers,  the 
enlargement  of  the  mind,  by  the  acquirement 
of   knowledge,  and  the    strengthening  of  its 
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capabilities  for  effort,  the  firmness  for  endurance 
of  evils,  and  for  energy  in  combating  such  as 
may  be  overcome,  are  the  ends  which  education 
has  to  attain  ;  vi^eakness,  if  met  by  indulgence, 
will  not  only  remain  weakness,  but  becomes 
infirmity.  The  power  of  the  mind  over  the 
body  is  immense.  Let  that  power  be  called 
forth  :  let  it  be  trained  and  exercised,  and  vigour, 
both  of  mind  and  body,  will  be  the  result. 
There  is  a  homely,  unpolished  saying,  that  "  it 
is  better  to  wear  out  tnan  to  rust  out ;"  but  it 
tells  a  plain  truth,  rust  consumes  faster  than 
use.  Better — a  milion  times  better — to  work 
hard,  even  to  the  shortening  of  existence,  than 
to  sleep  and  eat  away  that  precious  gift  of  life, 

giving  no  other  recognizance  of  its  possession, 
y  work,  or  industry,  of  whatever  kind  it  may 
be,  we  give  a  practical  acknowledgment  of  the 
value  of  life,  and  of  its  high  intentions,  of  its 
manifold  duties.  Earnest,  active  industry  is  a 
living  hymn  of  praise — a  never-failing  source 
of  happiness ;  it  is  obedience,  for  it  is  God's 
great  law  of  moral  existence. 


BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 

This  may  be  called  the  most  delicious  of  the 
cabbage  tribe,  and  perhaps  on  table  the  hand- 
somest. It  is  a  tall  plant,  and  the  habit  is  to 
shoot  out  small  sprouts  the  whole  length  of  the 
stem ;  these  sprouts  form  small  cabbages — cab- 
bages in  miniature,  as  it  were,  perfectly  hearted 
at  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  these  are  gathered  and 
cooked  without  disturbing  the  shape,  and  they 
eat  tender  and  far  milder  than  any  of  the  family. 
The  seed  is^own  in  March,  April,  or  May,  or 
in  all  three  months.  The  young  plants  require 
to  be  thinned  out,  or  drawn  out,  and  those  which 
are  drawn  out  may  be  pricked  into  a  bed  three 
or  four  inches  apart  all  over,  and  be  lefl  to  grow 
into  strength  until  they  are  ready  to  plant  out, 
and  there  is  ground  ready  to  receive  them. 
These  plants,  as  they  grow,  do  not  occupy  much 
ground  in  breadth,  because  they  are  not  spread- 
ing ;  they  may  he  one  foot  apart  in  a  row, 
and  the  rows  eighteen  inches  apart ;  and  they 
may  be  put  out  after  a  good  shower  of  rain,  or 
the  ground  must  be  well  watered  all  over  before 
you  plant,  as  they  ought  not  to  receive  a  check 
on  their  planting  out.  These  require  earthing 
up  as  much  as  anything,  but  they  should  be 
well  established  and  growing  before  it  is  done, 
and  a  dry  day  should  be  selected  for  the  work. 
The  keeping  them  clear  from  weeds,  and  occa- 
sionally stirring  the  earth  between  them,  com- 
prises all  they  want  afterwards ;  and  when 
they  have  grown  to  their  height,  and  the  sprouts 
begin  to  move,  the  tops  bhouTd  be  taken  off  and 
eaten,  as  it  hastens  the  perfecting  of  the 
sprouts,  which  may  be  pulled  off  when  they  are 
the  size  of  a  good  walnut,  and  should  be  boiled 
whole.     They  are  perfect  little  cabbages,  dif- 


fering in  no  respect  but  size  from  cabbages  in 
general.  In  gathering  they  require  to  be  gone 
over  a  number  of  times,  because  none  ox  the 
buds  should  be  taken  off  until  they  are  lar^e 
enough,  and  four  or  five  pickings  will  hardly 
clear  them,  as  they  continue  sprouting  for 
a  considerable  time.  The  seed  of  this  green 
can  never  be  depended  on  unless  imported. — 
Horticultural  Magazine. 


LIME  AND  SALT. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express. 

Sir, — The  direction  ^iven  in  your  last  for 
mixing  these  articles  is  imperfect.  When  thus 
heaped  together  dry,  they  do  not  act  upon  each 
other,  and  miijht  just  as  well  be  strewed 
separately.  They  should  be  made  damp — not 
pasty,  but  heavy,  crumbly,  and  free  from  dust 
(like  a  mellow  arable  soil),  and  intimately 
mixed,  not  lefl  in  layers. 

They  may  be  laid  down  according  to  Mr. 
Hillyard's  direction,  but  watering  each  layer  of 
salt  as  it  is  put  on,  and  mixing  all  intimately 
together,  the  next  day  sprinkling  in  more  water, 
is  necessary,  till  there  is  no  dust  to  fly,  but 
taking  care  not  to  add  too  much,  so  as  to  leak 
away  the  salt.  It  should  be  kept  damp,  turned 
over  frequently,  and  the  longer  it  remains  (in 
reason)  the  better ;  three  weeks  will  do,  but  not 
so  well  as  three  months.  J.  Prideaux. 

THE  BEST  MODE  OF  MIXIKG  SALT  AND  LIME. 

"  Soda  made  according  to  the  plan  of  J.  Bennet, 
Esq.,  M:  P.  for  Wiltshire,  I  have  found  a  good 
application  to  land  at  the  proper  time.  Lay 
three  inches  of  unslaked  lime,  ten  feet  long  and 
six  wide,  as  a  bed,  and  then  spread  one  inch 
thick  of  common  salt.  Repeat  these  layers  till 
a  bed  two  feet  high  is  formed.  If  the  mixture 
is  made  in  summer,  when  it  is  dry,  it  may  be  in 
the  open  air ;  at  other  times,  under  cover. 
After  ten  days,  turn  it  over,  and  repeat  the 
turnings  five  or  six  times,  at  intervals  of  seven 
days ;  spread  from  a  cart  about  sixty  busheb 
per  acre,  covering  the  horse  with  a  sheet  or  cloth, 
to  prevent  burnmg  the  hair  off.  It  should  be 
ploughed  in  before  wheat-sowing." — IlUlyard^s 
Practical  Farming. 


Idleness  wastes  a  man  as  insensibly  as  indus- 
try improves  him. 

Correct  taste  is  always  true  to  nature  ;  the 
"  beautiful  appearance  of  the  earth  and  hea- 
vens," the  regular  change  of  the  seasons,  the 
succession  of  day  and  night,  fill  the  heart  of  him 
who  is  influenced  by  it  with  rapture.  The 
nearer  works  of  art  approach  the  perfection  of 
nature,  the  more  consonant  they  are  with  good 
taste,  and  they  command  lasting  and  universal 
admiration. 
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It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  of  the 
population  of  Canada  are  dissatisfied  at  the 
present  slate  of  the  country,  as  reganls  trade 
and  commerce,  the  low  prices  of  our  products, 
and  the  want  of  full  employment  for  the  work- 
ing classes.  We  do  not  dispute  that  all  these 
causes  of  dissatisfaction  do  exist  to  some 
extent,  but  we  do  not  attribute  them  all  to  thesame 
causes,  that,  perhaps,  others  do,  nor  would 
we  propose  the  same  remedy.  It  is  not  in  the 
cities  or  towns  that  the  remedy  is  to  be  sought 
for.  The  improvement  of  the  country  and 
her  agriculture,  is  the  only  remedy  that  can 
relieve  us,  and  remove  the  cause  of  dissatisfac- 
tion. Houses  and  stores  were  multiplied  in 
our  cities  and  town.s,  and  no  attention  given  to 
the  country,  or  its  productions.  Ail  the  mova- 
ble capital  that  could  be  had,  has  been  employed 
in  the  cities  and  towns,  and  scarcely  any 
directly  applied  to  production  in  the  country. 
The  low  prices  of  agricultural  productions  roay 
discourage  farmers  from  expending  money, 
or  labor  on  improved  husbandry,  but  the 
only  remedy  for  low  prices  is  the  increase 
of  productions  thut  will  be  of  the  most'  value. 
Oats,  barley,  and  peas,  are  low  this  year,  but 
farmers  should  be  in  such  a  position  as  not  to 
require  to  sell  these  articles  at  extremely  low 
prices,  and  should  only  grow  them  for  their 
own  use,  unless  the  prices  were  remunerating. 
They  should  rather  grow  wheat,  raise  horses, 
and  cattle,  and  have  butter,  cheese,  and  wool 
to  sell,  which  bring  fair  prices,  even  now.  It 
would  not  be  advantageous  to  produce  crops 
that  would  not  remunerate,  but  there  is  no 
neces:?ity  that  we  should  do  this,  when  we  may 


produce  articles  that  will  pay.  If  farmers 
were  properly  instructed,  and  our  system  of 
agriculture  more  perfect,  we  should  know  better 
what  crops  to  grow,  how  to  cultivate  them, 
and  the  proper  uses  to  apply  them  to.  It  may 
be  imagined  what  spare  produce  a  farmer  is 
likely  to  have  to  dispose  of,  from  a  poor  exhau>t- 
ed  farm,  and  a  poor  stock,  badly  kept,  and  we 
know  that  many  farms  are  thu«  circumstanced  ? 
To  improve  this  state  of  things,  should  be  one 
of  the  first  objects  with  all  true  friends  of 
Canadian  prosperity.  Capital  is  vvanted  to 
farmers,  and  it  is  all  very  fine  to  say  to  them, 
"  Createyour  own  capital  ;"but  in  most  circum- 
stances the  thing  is  impossible,  and  unless  they 
are  to  be  provided  with  an  accommodation  in 
some  other  way,  they  may  rest  in  their  help- 
lessness, and  poverty.  It  appears  to  us  that  the 
true  remedii'S  for  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  Canada,  are  the  establishment  of  Model 
farms  and  Agricultural  Schools  for  the  education 
and  practical  instruction  inagriculture,  of  young 
farmers — by  circulating  useful  information  a- 
mongst  farmers  of  the  present  day — by  introduc- 
ing "  Associations  of  Agricultural  Credit,"  un- 
der proper  regulations  and  managempnt — by  the 
establishment  of  manufactories  for  supplying 
our  own  wants,  on  as  good  terms  as  we  can 
obtain  them  elsewhere — and  by  all  parties 
uniting  cor<lially  to  carry  out  these  measures 
for  the  general  benefit  of  the  country.  We 
propose  the  establishment  of  manufactories,  in 
order  to  find  customers  for  products,  if  we 
cannot  export  them  to  advantage,  and  to  find 
employment  here  for  those  that  might  otherwise 
leave  the  country  to  seek  it  elsewhere.  The 
due  improvement  of  agriculture  would  also 
give  employment  to  many  additional  hands. 
These  are  ameliorations  that  are  in  our  own 
power  to  effect.  It  may  not  be  possible  to 
obtain  at  once,  all  the  benefits  that  these  mea- 
sures would  be  sure  lo  produce  in  reasonable 
time.  So  far  as  agriculturists  are  concerned, 
they  are  seldom  anxious  to  become  rich  in  a 
hurry ;  knowing  the  diificulty  of  doing  so,  they, 
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.  we  know,  will  bide  their  time  wiih  patience, 
if  they  can  only  see  a  prospect  of  being  able 
to  improve  their  condition.  To  all  other  par- 
ties we  would  say,  that  riches  accumulated 
gradually,  from  the  improved  trade  and  resources 
of  our  country,  are  much  more  likely  to  reuiain 
permanently,  than  when  rapidly  acquired  by 
any  other  means.  What  we  are  anxious  to 
establish  is,  that  the  unsatisfactor}'  state  of  the 
country,  is  capable  of  being  improved  by  means 
that  are  within  our  own  power,  if  we  only 
employ  ihem  judiciously.  We  are  anxious  to 
see  every  interest  in  the  country  in  a  prosperous 
state,  but  we  feel  convinced  this  state  of  pros- 
perity is  impossible,  while  agriculture  is  left  in 
a  languishing,  unproductive  state,  in  a  very  large 
portion  of  this  country.  We  may  be  thought 
in  error  in  our  estimation  of  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  agriculture,  but  if  we  are,  we  would 
beg  some  party  who  considers  us  so,  to  enlighten 
us  upon  the  subject  for  the  public  good.  We  would 
be  sorry  to  be  the  means  of  inclining  the  atten- 
tion and  industry  of  the  people  in  a  wrong 
direction,  but  if  agriculture  is  of  so  much 
importance  as  we  pretend,  it  is  impossible  to 
do  too  much  to  secure  its  improvement  and 
prosperity.  We  can  see  encouragement  held 
out  to  us  in  the  free  navigation  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  in  the  hope  of  freedom  of  trade 
with  the  neighbouring  States.  These  are 
advantages  that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  vast  benefit 
to  us,  if  we  only  increase  our  productions  to 
enable  us  to  realize  this  benefit.  If  we  are 
able  to  sell  grain  in  the  United  States,  we  shall 
certainly  be  able  to  sell  cattle  there.  We  cannot 
perceive  that  there  exists  any  impediment  to 
prevent  us  from  gradually  attaining  a  most 
prosperous  state,  if  it  is  not  our  own  fault.  We 
must  not  expect  all  this  in  a  year,  but  it  will 
come  in  good  time,  if  we  employ  the  means  in 
our  power  with  united  energy.  Agriculture 
has  been  too  long  neglected  to  bring  it  to 
what  it  is  capable  of  in  a  short  time,  but  let 
the  necess  try  measures  be  commenced  at  once, 


and  we  shnll  soon  see  that  it  is  capable  of 
securing  the  prosperity  of  Canada. 


The  Canadian  House. — We  again  beg 
to  offer  some  observations  respecting  the  Cana- 
dian horse,  that  might  be  so  valuable  an  article 
of  produce  for  sale  to  our  neighbours  of  the 
United  States.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
we  have  been  endeavouring  to  persuade  Cana- 
dian farmers  to  cultivate  the  unmixed  breed  of 
Canadian  horses,  as  the  best  and  most  suitable 
for  agricultural  purposes, anil  the  most  profitable 
for  sale.  Agricultural  Societies,  we  conceive, 
have  been  much  to  blame  in  not  having  a 
distinct  class  for  pure  Canadian  horses,  and 
brood  mares,  and  excluding  all  animals  that 
were  not  manifestly  of  pure  breed.  They 
might  have  any  other  classes  of  premiums  they 
thought  proper  for  horses  of  mixed  breeds,  but 
in  the  Canadian  class  no  mixed  breeds  should 
have  been  allowed  to  compete.  We  know 
that  such  classes  of  premiums  have  been 
adopted,  but  we  also  know  that  mixed  breeda 
of  horses  were  allowed  to  compete  in  them» 
and  awarded  premiums.  Objection  is  made 
to  Canadian  horses  as  too  small  for  heavy  work, 
but  this  defect,  if  it  exists,  would  be  easy  to 
remedy,  by  careful  selection,  and  attention  in 
breeding.  But  as  an  article  for  sale  we  should 
we  see  them  so  much  sought  after  in  the 
raise  a  pure  breed  of  Canadian  horses  when 
United  Shates.  Parties  may  boast  of  obtaining 
high  prices  for  tall  horses  of  other  breeds,  but 
we  feel  persuaded  that  no  breed  of  work- 
ing horses  will  pay  their  owners  better  for  what 
they  cost  them,  than  the  pure  breed  of  Cana- 
dian horses.  There  are  very  many  small 
horses  through  the  coimtry  certainly,  but  the 
cause  of  this  is  carelessness  in  breeding,  and 
insufficient  keep.  In  every  parish  in  Low- 
er Canada,  the  very  best  Canadian  stud  horses 
should  be  kept  for  breed,  and  all  the  County 
Agricultural  Societies  should  give  every  possi- 
ble encouragement  to  the  best  stud  horses  of 
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pure  breed.  We  have  seen  stud  horses  brought 
into  Canada  that  were  worthless,  compared  to 
stud  horses  we  had  in  the  country,  and  the 
latter  neglected,  to  the  great  injury  of  farmers. 
We  have  had  frequent  opportuniiies  of  seeing 
how  highly  the  people  of  the  United  States 
value  the  real  Canadian  horses,  even  when 
very  much  under-sized.  Other  descriptions  of 
horses  may  occasionally  be  required  for  the 
carriage,  for  the  saddle,  or  other  purposes,  but 
what  signifies  the  number  that  would  be  required 
for  these  purposes  compared  to  those  for  work- 
ing, and  to  supply  the  demand  from  the  neigh- 
bouring States,  who  do  not  want  to  buy  horses 
here  for  the  carriage  or  saddle?  It  is  very 
proper  to  introduce  new  breeds  of  animals  when 
those  we  have  are  bad  and  worthless,  but  it 
would  be  absurd  to  introduce  unsuitable  and 
inferior  animals,  when  we  have  better  of  our 
own.  The  Canadian  sheep  aad  swine,  are 
of  inferior  quality,  and  require  very  much  to 
be  improved.  The  Canadian  neat-cattle, 
however, '  are  very  susceptible  of  being 
made  a  valuable  stock,  and  very  suitable  to 
our  present  state  of  agriculture.  When  this 
would  be  improved,  the  cattle  would  be  sure 
to  improve  with  it;  sufficient  keep,  careful 
breeding  and  judicious  selection,  are  what  is 
requisite  to  make  Canadian  neat-cattle,  a 
most  profitable  stock  for  most  farmers. 


AGRICULTURAL   REPORT    FOR   MARCH. 

March  commenced  with  high  winds  and 
cold  weather,  and  up  to  this  period,  has  main- 
tained the  usual  character  of  that  month, 
windy  and  changeable.  We  have  had  frequent 
falls  of  snow,  but  on  the  whole,  there  is  less 
snow  now  on  the  fields  than  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  month.  There  is,  however,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  snow  yet  on  the  land, 
and  we  can  scarcely  expect  all  will  disappear 
early  in  April.  We  think  it  favourable  to 
agriculture  that  the  snow  should  cover  the  land 
to  the  end  of  March,  but  the  sooner  we  have 
spring  after  the  first  of  April  the  better,  as  it 


admits  of  farmers  putting  in  their  seed  in  good 
season.  The  best  wheat  and  oats  we  ever 
raised  in  Canada,  were  sown  the  first  week  of 
April,  but  this  was  previous  to  the  appearance 
of  the  wheat-fly.  This  insect  has  done  im- 
mense injury  to  Canada,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
is  the  chief  cause,  although  not  the  only  one» 
of  the  present  depressed  state  of  the  country. 
It  may  be  imagined  what  would  have  been  the 
consequence  to  England,  had  she  been  unable 
to  pfoduce  good  crops  of  wheat  for  the  last 
fifteen  years.  We  can  safely  say,  that  the  loss 
of  the  wheat  crop  to  Lower  Canada,  in  a  pe- 
cuniary point  of  view,  was  fully  as  severely 
felt  to  the  farmers  here  as  it  would  be  to  the 
English  farmers,  because  the  latter  are  not  so 
dependent  upon  the  wheat  crop  exclusively,  as 
the  farmers  of  Canada  were.  We  were  not 
altogether  prevented  growing  wheat,  it  is  true, 
but  for  ten  or  twelve  years  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  wheat  was  grown  here,  compared 
with  what  might  have  been  grown  were  it  not 
for  the  wheat-fly.  The  last  three  or  four  years 
the  Black-sea  wheat  has  been  grown  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  but  the  necessity  of  late  sow- 
ing has  rendered  the  crop  rather  precarious, 
unless  the  season  is  very  favourable.  If  fall 
wheat  had  been  sown  last  year  it  would  have 
had  a  good  chance  by  a  deep  covering  of  snow. 
We  believe  that  fall  wheat  might  be  success- 
fully cultivated  here,  provided  it  was  sown 
early  in  the  fall,  (in  August,)  and  covered  pro- 
perl)-^,  or  sufficiently.  It  would  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage if  farmers  could  sow  a  part  of  their 
wheat  in  the  fall,  but  unless  sown  early  it 
would  be  useless  to  try  it.  The  lands  of  Upper 
Canada,  were,  we  understand,  much  exposed 
the  past  winter  to  severe  frost,  with  very  little 
snow.  It  cannot  yet  be  ascertained  what  ef- 
fect this  may  have  on  fall  sown  wheat.  The 
wheat  plant  is  very  hardy,  and  where  it  has 
taken  good  root  from  early  sowing,  and  the  soil 
is  well  drained,  it  may  not  suffer  any  injury. 
The  great  danger  is  in  the  spring,  when  the 
soil  is  becoming  thawed,  that  the  roots  are 
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liable  to  be  thrown  out,  and  many  of  their 
fibres  broken  and  torn  asunder,  by  the  action 
of  alternate  freezing  and  thawing.  In  dry  soil, 
however,  this  will  not  be  found  so  injurious. 
The  steady  winters  of  Lower  Canada,  we 
ronceive,  are  much  more  favourable  for  the 
country  than  the  changeable  winters  of  Upper 
Canada  or  the  neighbouring  States.  We  are 
not  so  liable  here  to  unseasonable  frosts  in  the 
spring  or  fall  as  they  are  elsewhere,  and  this  is 
a  great  advantage,  as  young  crops  after  ap- 
pearing over  ground  are  always  more  or  less 
injured  by  frost,  if  subjected  to  it.  In  like 
manner,  early  frosts  in  the  fall  are  most  in- 
jurious to  crops  if  it  cornea  iipon  them  before 
they  are  at  maturity.  We  are  certain  that 
crops  suffer  more  from  these  causes  in  other 
parts  of  North  America  than  here,  with  all 
our  depth  of  snow  and  long  winters. 

The  moment  the  land  is  in  a  fit  state  for 
working,  sowing  should  be  commenced.  Farm- 
ers might  venture  to  sow  some  of  the  old  va- 
rieties of  Canadian  four  months'  wheat,  if  sown 
early  in  April,  but  perhaps  it  might  not  be  well 
to  try  it  to  any  great  extent  lest  the  fly  should 
injure  it.  The  Black-sea  wheat  might  also 
perhaps  be  sown  early,  but  we  shall  not  take 
upon  us  to  recommend  the  general  sowing  of 
this  wheat  previous  to  the  15th  or  20th  of 
May.  We  know  the  fly  is  still  in  the  country, 
and  if  by  sowing  early  the  wheat  would  be 
greatly  damaged  by  the  insect,  it  would  be  a 
serious  loss  to  farmers  and  to  the  country.  Oats, 
peas  and  beans,  may  be  sown  as  early  as  the 
soil  can  be  harrowed,  and  potatoes  should  be 
planted  early.  We  suppose  that  farmers  are 
aware  now  that  applying  large  quantitie's  of 
recent  manure  makes  the  crop  of  potatoes 
more  liable  to  disease,  and  that  they  will  be 
cautious,  in  planting,  in  applying  manures,  to 
use  those  that  are  known  to  be  the  least  objection- 
able. Charcoal,  soot,  ashes,  salt  and  lime,  are 
all  favourable  to  the  production  of  potatoes  that 
will  keep  sound.  We  should  not  be  covetous 
to  raise  very  large  crops  that  may  rot  before 


our  eyes,  and  that  in  any  case  are  not  so  good 
for    the    table    as    moderate   sized   potatoes. 
Charcoal,  we  believe,  is  one  of  the  best  sub- 
stances that  can  be  put  in  the  drills  with  the 
seed,  with  any  other  of  the  above  subscribes 
that  may  be  applied.     Dry  soil  is  the   motst 
suitable  for  potatoes.     The  plan  of  sowing  In- 
dian corn,  or  beans,  in  every  alternate  row  with 
the  potatoes,  we  conceive  to  be  a  good  plan, 
and  we  believe,  by  whatever  means  the  effect 
is  produced,  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  preserve 
the  potatoes  from  disease.     Potatoes  are  too 
valuable  and  too  necessary  lo  us,  not  to  de- 
serve all  our  attention,  in  order  to  grow  them, 
and  secure  them  from  disease,  if  possible.   The 
varieties  of  potatoes  that  are  the  least  subject 
to  disease,  should  be  those  planted.      Those 
known  as  cups  we  have  found  to  keep  as  well, 
if  not  better,  than  any  other ;  but  it  would  not 
be  well  to  be  confined  to  one,  two,  or  three 
varieties.     Potatoes  should  be  planted  imme- 
diately after  they  are  cut,  and  covered  at  once. 
It  is  well  to  mix  lime  or  gypsum  with  the  sets 
after  they  are  cut,  and  previous  to  planting,  and 
to  wet  them  sufficiently  to  causse  the  lime  or 
gypsum  to  adhere  to  the  sets.     The  practice  of 
sowing  peas  and  oats  to  a  certain  extent  for  the 
farmer's  own  stork  is,  we  believe,  a  good  one. 
We  have  seen  them  ripen  very  well  together. 
The  small  white  or  grey  pea,  mixed  with  the  oats 
of  the  country,  will  generally  come  to  maturity 
together.     But  even  should  they  not  do  so  ex- 
actly the  loss  will  not  be  great.     The  farmer 
will  find  that  sowing  in  this  way  the  produce 
will  be  larger  than  if  the  crop  was  unmixed, 
and  the  straw   will   be  excellent  for  fodder. 
Tares,  or  vetches  and  oats,  we  have  frequently 
sown  together,  and  they  produced  most  luxu- 
riantly, and  were  good  food  for  stock.  Farmers' 
cattle  and  sheep  are  often    much  stinted  in 
grass  in  July  and  August,  and  if  they  would 
sow  some   vetches   and  oats  mixed,  or   oats 
and  peas  to  be  cut  and  fed  out  at  the  time  the 
pastures  begin  to  fail,  it  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  stock,  and  profit  to  the  farmer. 
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Clover  or  lucerne  would  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  so  would  Indian  corn,  or  Rye  sown 
thick  and  cut  down  green.  There  are  many  im- 
provements in  the  farmer's  power  that  would 
not  be  expensive,  and  would  pay  well.  Even 
one  acre  of  any  of  these  crops  we  have  men- 
tioned, to  be  cut  down  green  in  the  latter  end 
of  July  and  August,  and  fed  to  a  farmer's  cattle, 
would  be  a  great  advantage,  and  keep  the  cattle 
in  good  condition  until  they  would  get  the 
after  grass,  or  until  the  pastures  would  be  im- 
proved by  the  fall  rains.  We  would  observe 
here,  thai  pastures  well  stocked  with  ihe  roots 
of  grass,  and  forming  a  close  swarth  of  grass, 
are  not  much  affected  by  drought,  but  will 
keep  good  when  our  common  pastures  that  are 
only  of  one  year's  standing  and  not  seeded 
down  will  be  affected  at  once  by  drought. 
The  sowing  of  barley  may  be  deferred  until 
after  the  first  of  May,  or  until  the  weather 
has  become  warm.  It  is  generally  supposed, 
and  very  correctly,  that  the  surface  of  well 
ploughed  land  is  much  ameliorated  by  expo- 
sure to  the  effects  of  the  winter  frosts,  and  are 
much  better  prepared  for  causing  the  seed  to 
produce  a  good  crop  than  if  the  same  soil  was 
ploughed  immediately  before  sowing.  The 
best  plan  is  to  use  the  scarifier  or  grubber,  with 
land  ploughed  the  previous  fal!  immediately 
before  sowing,  and  thus  effectually  loosen  the 
soil  without  turning  down  the  surface  that  has 
been  ameliorated  by  the  frost  of  the  previous 
winter;  and  then  drill  or  harrow  in  the  seed, 
never  covering  it  very  deeply,  one  inch  being 
sufficient  for  barley.  Land  fresh  ploughed  in 
spring  is  more  disposed  to  run  together  after 
rain,  and  to  form  clods  or  large  lumps  if  the 
weather  should  prove  very  dry ;  but  land 
which  has  already  had  the  action  of  the  win- 
ter's frost  and  atmosphere  upon  it,  is  not  so  dis- 
posed to  cohere  ;  and  the  scarifier  or  grubber, 
by  leaving  this  surface  soil  uppermost,  renders 
it  less  susceptible  of  doing  so,  or  of  becoming 
very  hard.  There  is  no  species  of  grain  that 
requires  a  more  thoroughly  drained  soil  than 


barley,  unless  where  there  is  an  open  sub:»oil. 
It  is  a  most  tender  grain  in  the  early  singes  of 
its  growth  ;  a  dry  subsoil  and  fine  state  of  tilth 
are  necessary,  and  prevent  injury  from  a  suc- 
cession of  heavy  rains  and  cold  weather  after 
it  is  sown.  There  is  an  old  adage  that  barley 
never  succeeds  well  "  if  the  land  drains  run 
after  it  has  been  sown,"  and  we  have  proved 
that  this  is  a  correct  adage  in  Canada.  It 
would  be  better  to  defer  the  sowing  of  barley 
unless  the  soil  is  in  a  fit  state,  and  when  the 
season  is  moist,  the  rolling  should  be  deferred 
for  twelve  or  fourteen  days  afier  the  grain  is 
sown.  This  great  care  in  the  cultivation  of 
barley  is  the  more  required,  as  unless  the  seed 
comes  up  evenly  and  together,  it  will  not  mature 
together,  and  will  never  make  a  good  malting 
sample.  The  washing  of  the  seed,  and  skim- 
ming of  the  light  floating  grains,  and  sleeping 
the  seed  in  liquid  manure,  and  drying  it  with 
lime  or  ashes  previous  to  sowing,  is  a  very 
good  plan,  but  it  should  be  sown  immediately 
after  this  preparation,  and  if  not,  spread  thinly 
on  the  barn  floor  until  sown.  Barley  is  the 
best  grain  to  sow  grass  seeds  with  in  laying 
down  land.  At  all  events,  any  land  fit  to 
produce  good  barley,  will  certainly  be  in  a  good 
state  for  laying  down  for  meadow  or  pasture. 
In  England,  barley  was  considered  as  the  king ' 
of  all  crops,  having  too  much  pride  to  follow 
any  other  white  straw  crop,  or  allowing  any 
one  to  follow  it.  From  the  experience  that 
farmers  have  acquired  in  the  sowing  of  wheat 
early  and  late,  we  can  scarcely  take  upon  us 
to  advise  them  on  the  subject,  as  both  early  and 
late  sowing  have  been  adopted  and  succeeded. 
The  safest  plan,  we  would  imagine  to  be,  to 
make  experiments  this  year  also  of  early  and 
late  sowing,  and  not  risk  sowing  the  whole  at 
one  period.  The  state  of  the  spring  and  of 
the  soil  should  be  a  guide  to  us  in  sowing,  to  a 
considerable  extent.  If  we  find  both  favoura- 
ble, very  early,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  allow  the 
opportunity  to  pass  without  sowing.  We 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  sowing  provided 
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we  could  do  so  previous  to  the  15lh  of  April, 
and  take  our  chance  for  the  fly.    The  most 
dangerous  time  for  sowing  is  from  the  loth  or 
20th  of  April  to  the  20tli  of  May.     We  know 
that  good  crops  of  wheat  may  he  grown  here, 
sown  about  the  20th  of  May,  and  they  are  not 
liable  to  be  injured  by  the  fly.     The  sowing 
should  not  be  put  off  for  a  moment  after  this 
time,  as  the  weather  generally  becomes  warm 
and  dry,  and  greatly  checks  the  progress  of  the 
young  wheat  plant  when  sown  very  late.     In 
every  case,  the  seed  should  be  washed  in  a 
strong  piKkle,  and  the  light  grains  taken  out 
previous  to  sowing.     If  mixed  with  any  seeds 
of  weeds,  mustard  or  wild  pea,  they  might  be 
separated  with  a   wire  sieve;    and  certainly 
there  is  abundance  of  these  seeds  in  most  of  the 
lands  without    povving  any   with   our  grain. 
We  need  not  remind  farmers  how  much  con- 
sequence it  is  to  have  the  soil  in  good  order 
for  every  description  of  crop.     To  have  it  well 
drained,  and  sufficiently  pulverised,  to  admit  of 
the  roots  of  the  seed  extending  freely  to  obtain 
the   necessary  nutriment.       The    poor,    thin 
crops  we  so  frequently  see  here,  result  from 
sowing  on  land  that  is  not  sufficiently  drained 
or  dry  when  sowing,  more  than  from  mere  ex- 
haustion of  the  soil.     It  is  also  a  necessary 
ronspquencs  of  badly  drained  soil  that  it  can- 
not be  properly  ploughed  or  harrowed.  All  parts 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  are  so  connected 
with  each  other,  that  if  any  part  of  the  process 
is  im[)erfectly  executed  it  affects  the  whole, 
and  prevents  the  proper  execution  of  the  other 
parts.     Insufficiently  drained  land  cannot  be 
properly  ploughed,  and  ill  ploughed  land  never 
can  be  well   harrowed,  until  again  ploughed. 
Thus  it  is  in  every  branch  of  husbandry,  one 
error  or  imperfection  produces  many  others ; 
and  unless  there  is  a  regular  system  adopted 
and  «  arried  out,  no  profitable  or  valuable  re- 
turns can  be  obtained  from  agriculture.     This, 
that,  or  the  other  farmer,  may  by  chance  in  a 
favourable  season  or  othor  accidental  circum- 
stances occasionally  obtain   a  good  crop,  but 


to  succeed  in  raising  regularly  good  crops,  or 
other  things,  a  proper  system  must  be  adopted 
and  as  regularly  carried  out.  When  this  is 
done,  good  crops  will  generally  result  from  good 
cultivation,  unless  in  very  adverse  seasons,  and 
we  may  be  thankful  we  have  not  many  of 
these  in  Canada.  In  sowing  peas  we  believe 
it  would  be  found  to  succeed  we'l,  to  form 
small  furrows  with  the  plough  previous  to 
sowing,  the  seed  will  fall  into  these  furrows  in 
harrowing,  and  the  crop  will  generally  be 
stronger  and  better.  Indeed  there  is  little 
doubt  that  sowing  all  descriptions  of  grain  in 
drills  of  proper  depth  would  be  advantageous, 
as  the  seed  would  be  evenly  covered — of  a 
uniform  depth — the  straw  would  be  stronger — 
and  the  ear  and  grain  larger  and  fuller.  Car- 
rots, Parsnips  and  Mangel-Wurtzel,  should 
also  be  sown  as  soon  as  possible,  steeping  the 
seeds  in  liquid  manure  previously. 
March  27th,  1850. 


We  give  in  this  number  the  Report  of  a 
Committee  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  on  the  subject  of  an  Agricultural 
College,  Model  Farm,  &c.,  which  we  recom- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  It  ap- 
pears from  this  document,  they  are  determined 
in  that  great  State,  to  provide  the  same  advan- 
tage for  agriculturists,  that  other  classes  have 
had  long  ago.  It  is  a  most  extrardinary  fact 
that  consi.lering  the  agricultural  class  con- 
stitutes so  large  a  majority,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Canada,  this  essential  requisite 
for  the  due  instruction  of  young  agriculturists, 
should  have  been  so  long  neglected.  If  agri- 
culturists had  been  properly  alive  to  their  own 
interest,  they  had  it  in  their  power  at  any  time, 
in  either  country,  to  have  insisted  upon  such 
establishments.  The  want  of  them  has  unjust- 
ly deprived  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
best  means  of  instuction,  that  the  minority 
has  always  had  ;  hence,  the  chief  business  of 
the  countrj',  and  that  upon  which  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  mainly  depends,  has  had 
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no  fair  chance  of  advancing  in  improvement, 
as  other  employments  or  professions  had. 
The  most  suitable  means  of  education  and  in- 
struction has  been  provided  in  schools  and 
colleges  for  all  other  professions,  except  for 
agriculturists.  In  all  the  Reports  of  the  Com- 
mon School  systems  of  this  country,  there  is 
scarcely  ever  to  be  seen  one  line  relative  to 
an  agricultural  education,  or  the  necessity  for 
it.  It  would  appear  as  if  the  subject  was 
unworthy  any  conisderation  whatever  by  those 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  education  of  the 
people.  We  imported,  in  1848,  on  behalf  of 
the  Lower  Canada  Agricultural  Society,  seve- 
ral small  agricultural  works,  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  be  introduced  here  as  school 
books,  makit'g  such  alterations  and  modifi- 
cations as  would  be  necessary  to  make  them 
suitable  for  this  country — and  translating  them 
into  the  French  language.  For  this,  an  arrange, 
ment  might  be  made  with  the  authors  of  these 
works,  to  allow  their  republication  here.  No 
action,  however,  has  been  taken  in  the  matter, 
and  these  little  books  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  no  better  than  waste  paper,  upon  the 
table  at  the  Agricultural  Room,  up  to  this  time. 
The  selection  we  made  was  very  limited  of 
course,  as  we  only  were  disirous  of  showing 
that  suitable  books  for  schools)  might  be  had. 
There  are  very  many  agricultural  books  that 
might  be  introduced  in  schools,  and  that  would 
not  require  a  school-master  who  was  a  per- 
fect agriculturist,  to  explain  them  to  the  scho- 
lar. We  know  many  such  books  that  are 
quite  as  suitable  for  schools,  as  any  we  have 
ever  seen  in  any  catalogue  of  school  books. 
By  inducing,  or  at  all  events  affording  an  op- 
portunity, for  our  youth  to  read  works  on  agri- 
culture, it  might  create  a  taste  or  desire  to  be 
better  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  in  any 
case,  it  would  not  be  estranging  them  from  the 
business  of  their  fathers,  and  attaching  them 
to  any,  to  the  most  useless,  or  perhaps,  to  no 
profession,  rather  than  that  of  a  farmer.  It  is 
time  to  see  an  end  of  this  inconsistent,  and 


injurious  absurdity.  If  any  education  is  pro- 
vided for  the  rural  population,  let  it  be  of  the 
most  useful  possible  character  for  them,  if 
they  are  to  pay  for  it.  Objections  mny  be 
urged  to  the  establishment  of  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Model  Farms,  by  those  who 
are  either  unfriendly  or  indifferent  to  agri- 
culture, but  there  caimot  be  any  reasonable 
objection  offered  against  the  introduction  of 
books  relating  to  the  science  and  art  of  agricul- 
ture into  our  common  country  schools. 
We  shall  answer  for  it  that  they  will  do  much 
less  harm  to  the  pupils  than  many  books  that 
are  permitted  in  schools.  Agriculturists  are 
most  unjustly  accused  of  being  slow  to  adopt 
improvements,  and  as  being  behind  the  age, 
and  other  classes.  But  while  every  possible 
aid,  by  suitable  education  and  otherwise,  has 
been  abundantly  provided  for  all  other  profes- 
sions, agriculturists  have  been  neglected,  and 
no  suitable  provision  made  for  their  instruc- 
tion— no  more  than  if  it  was  a  useless  or  inju- 
rious profession  to  be  employed  in.  Those 
who  understand  the  true  position  of  this  coun- 
try, and  who  wish  to  see  it  in  a  thriving  and 
prosperous  condition,  will  not  oppose  the 
establishment  of  Agricultural  Colleges,  Model 
Farms,  and  all  other  aids  calculated  to  promote 
the  improvement  of  agriculture,  by  a  perfect  and 
practical  knowledge  of  it  in  all  its  branches. 
The  expenses  of  such  establishments  are  com- 
paratively nothing,  compared  with  the  immense 
benefits  they  would  produce  to  the  country. 
By  what  other  means,  we  would  ask,  could 
the  annual  produce  of  the  country  be  doubled, 
except  by  her  agriculture  1  We  have  no  he- 
sitation in  saying  that  the  agricultural  produce 
annually  created  might  be  doubled  in  amount 
and  value,  by  a  more  perfect  system  of 
agriculture.  By  what  extent  of  commerce, 
trade,  and  manufactures,  could  we  derive  the 
same  amount  of  benefit  annually?  All  these 
latter  are  very  good  in  their  place,  as  the  con- 
sequences of  a  prosperous  state  of  agriculture, 
but  unless  they  are  based  upon  this  foundation, 
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ihey  cannot  be  permanently  successful  or  pro- 
fitable lo  the  country  generally.  Numerous 
plans  and  speculations  maybe  proposed  for 
promoting  the  prosperity  of  Canada,  while  the 
principal  means  that  is  in  our  power  is  ne- 
glected. The  judicious  cultivation  and  manage- 
ment of  land  and  stock  would  be  a  more  certain 
source  of  wealth  and  prosperity  to  this  country 
than  if  we  were  to  find  the  most  valuable 
mines  that  exist  on  this  continent.  There  is  a 
limit  to  the  value  of  mines,  but  the  produce 
of  agriculture  will  be  always  in  demand,  vvhile 
mankind  continue  rapidly  lo  increase.  A  pro- 
ductive and  prosperous  agriculture  necessarily 
creates  manufactures  and  trade  for  the  supply 
of  agriculturists,  and  this  is  the  most  natural, 
the  most  healthy,  and  the  most  happy  state  of 
any  country,  and  for  this,  in  particular.  The 
"  Associations  of  Agricultural  Credit,"  which 
we  have  so  frequently  brought  under  consi- 
deration, we  hope,  will  find  supporters  in  all 
true  friends  of  this  country.  We  do  not  fear 
the  fullest  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  enquiry 
as  to  its  working  in  countries  where  long  es- 
tablished. It  is  not  giving  agriculturists  a  fair 
chance  to  deny  them  any  reasonable  aids  to 
improve  their  condition.  This  vast  country,  of 
superior  soil,  is  in  a  comparatively  waste  state, 
for  want  of  capital  to  draw  forth  its  treasures 
from  the  soil.  If  we  are  to  take  example  by 
the  progress  of  improvement  of  agriculture  in 
other  countries,  we  shall  see  that  these  im- 
provements are  only  produced  by  the  applica- 
tion of  skill  and  capital.  We  must  improve 
by  similar  means,  or  we  must  ever  remain  in 
a  backward  state,  and  see  all  our  natural  ad- 
vantages going  to  waste  before  our  eyes,  without 
being  able  to  make  any  use  of  them. 


T.  B.  Johnston,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  has  very 
kindly  sent  the  Lower  Canada  Agricultural 
Society,  a  "Prize  Essay"  on  Indian  Corn,  a 
"Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 


mature  and  report  a  plan  for  an  Agricultural 
College  and  Experimental  Farm" — a  copy 
of  Professor  Johnston's  Lecture  at  Syracuse, 
and  a  small  parcel  of  Broom  Corn  Seed — for 
which  we  have  been  instructed  to  return  thanks 
to  Mr.  Johnston,  a  duty  that  affords  us  much 
satisfaction.  The  seed  will  be  distributed  to 
members  of  the  Society,  and  we  hope  that 
Broom  Corn  will  be  exten»>ively  cultivated 
here  soon,  as  we  are  certain  it  would  at 
present  prices  be  a  very  profitable  crop.  Mr. 
Johnston  has  also  otTered  lo  send  the  L.  C.  A. 
Society,  copies  of  Essays  that  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  N.  Y.  S.  Agricultural  Society, 
should  he  find  opportunity ;  they  would  be  verj' 
acceptable,  as  no  doubt,  they  are  valuable. 
To  another  gentleman  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  C.  N.  Bement,  Esq.,  we  have  also  to 
offer  the  thanks  of  the  Lower  Canada  Agricul- 
tural Society,  for  his  excellent  work,  entitled  the 
"American  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Sci- 
ence." We  have  not  yet  had  time  to  exa- 
mine it  sufficiently,  but  from  what  we  haveseen 
of  the  work,  we  estimate  it  highly.  It  is 
very  satisfactory  to  have  to  acknowledge  such 
friendly  presents  from  Agriculturists,  and  we 
shall  be  happy  to  make  any  exchanges  at  our 
disposal,  if  considered  of  any  value,  by 
parties  who  may  be  disposed  to  send  us 
Agricultural  Books  or  Periodicals  for  the  Libra- 
ry of  the  L.  C.  A.  Society.  We  cannot  boast 
of  a  large  library,  but  we  certainly  have  as 
good  works  as  are  in  print  on  the  Science  and 
practice  of  Agriculture,  in  books  and  periodi- 
cals. If  a  useful  Library  is  required,  a  few 
well  selected  volumes  vnW  be  much  more 
valuable,  than  to  purchase  books  by  the  foot 
to  fill  up  a  parcel  of  shelves,  that  are  of  little 
use  but  for  ornament,  if  they  are  well  bound 
and  gilt.  There  are  many  agricultural  works 
that  only  contain  a  very  small  proportion  of 
useful  information,  and  practical  instruction  for 
farmers.  A  well  instructed,  Agriculturist  may 
find  useful  information  in  almost  any  work 
published  on  agriculture,  but  a  farmer  who  has 
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hjs  business  partly  to  learn,  may  be  led  into 
serious  errors  by  works  that  are  not  plainly 
practical,  and  written  by  parties  who  under- 
stand their  subject.  Above  all  things,  authors 
on  agriculture  require  to  understand  the 
subject  practically,  or  they  will  be  sure  to  be 
in  error  frequently,  however  talented  they 
may  be.  We  often  see  exagerated  statements 
published,  that  can  have  no  foundation  in  fact, 
and  this  is  one  cause  that  book  farming  has  so 
little  credit  with  farmers.  It  is  very  necessary 
that  parlies  who  become  authors  on  agricultural 
subjects,  should  be  most  cautious  in  publishing 
any  statements  that  they  are  not  convinced  to 
be  facts.  If  they  do  otherwise,  they  should 
state  the  matter  simply,  and  acknowledge  that 
they  are  not  acquainted  with  the  matter,  but 
submit  it  for  consideration. 


It  will  soon  be  time  for  the  Lower  Canada 
Agricultural  Society  to  take  some  action  for 
the  proposed  Cattle  Show  and  Exhibition 
to  take  place  at  Quebec  next  fall.  Unless 
this  Exhibition  is  to  be  worth  seeing,  it 
would  be  better  not  to  have  any.  The  city  of 
Quebec  will  doubtless  contribute  handsomely 
towards  the  funds  necessary  for  this  great  Fair. 
The  Legislature,  we  hope,  will  grant  a  liberal 
aid  to  this  undertaking,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
worthy  of  the  country,  as  well  as  useful  to  the 
progress  of  improvement.  The  collections  that 
might  be  made  for  entrance,  to  the  place  of 
Exhibition,  would  also  assist  to  meet  the  neces- 
sary expenses.  The  County  Agricultural  So- 
cieties should  all  lend  their  aid,  as  the  whole 
country  may  participate  in  the  benefits  of  such 
an  Exhibition.  Every  section  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada will  have  easy  access  to  Quebec  with 
their  stock  and  produce,  and  we  hope  steam- 
boats and  rail-roads  will  be  liberal,  and  make 
the  most  moderate  charges  in  all  cases.  The 
Exhibition,  if  what  it  might  and  should  be, 
would  be  productive  of  much  goo  1.  It  would 
bring  the  best  samples  of  every  species  of  do- 
mestic animals  together,  and  afford  an  oppor- 


tunity of  estimating  their  comparative  merits. 
It  would  bring  samples  of  our  manufactures  of 
every  description  before  the  public,  and  show 
what  we  are  capable  of  doing.  For  samples 
of  grain,  a  sufficient  amount  of  premiums  might 
be  given  fully  to  compensate  the  owners,  and 
allow  the  samples  to  belong  to  the  Society  for 
distribution  for  sowing,  on  such  terms  as  might 
be  thought  expedient — thus  securing  all  the 
advantages  of  picked  samples  for  seed  for 
those  who  might  not  have  any  good  seed. 
Unless  this  plan  is  adopted,  it  might  be  better 
not  to  offer  any  premiums  for  samples  of  grain. 
The  regulations  and  conditions  for  the  Exhi- 
bition should  be  such  as  to  secure  advantages 
to  the  public,  fully  to  compensate  for  any  aid 
granted  the  Society  from  the  public  funds. 
The  sole  object  of  the  Exhibition  should  be 
to  promote  the  improvement  of  our  agriculture, 
and  to  give  encouragement,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  Canadian  manufactures  of  every  description 
that  are  useful,  and  that  could  be  made  here 
as  cheaply  as  we  could  import  them.  If  the 
inhabitants  of  Canada  are  actuated  with  the 
desire  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  country 
to  the  same  extent  that  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
bouring States  appear  to  feel,  we  should  be 
able  to  have  an  Exhibition  at  Quebec  next 
fall  that  would  be  as  interesting  as  that  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  last  year  at  Syracuse, 
although,  perhaps  not  so  numerously  attended. 


It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  a  Museum 
of  agriculture  implements  (we  have  already, 
seeds,  plants,  &o.,  established  in  Montreal.) 
It  is,  we  conceive,  very  discreditable  to  a 
country  so  decidedly  agricultural,  that  we  shou'd 
be  without  a  Museum.  Who  are  to  blame 
for  this  want,  or  who  should  supply  it?  We 
could  reply  to  this,  but  we  submit  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  others,  only  observing,  that  upon 
whomesoever  the  duty  devolves,  the  Museum 
should  be  provided,  if  agricultural  improve- 
ment is  desirable.  There  is  another  great 
want  in  our  fine  city  of  Montreal.     A  Botani- 
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cal  or  Public  garden,  for  which  the  soil,  situa- 
tion, ami  climate,  are  so  very  favourable. 
The  people's  attention  appears  to  have  been 
fully  occupied  in  extending  streets,  and  build- 
ing houses,  without  ever  thinking  of  providing 
a  beautiful  garden  for  the  pleasure,  health,  and 
instruction  of  the  public.  Montreal  is  a  city 
of  fine  houses,  and  with,  perhaps,  a  population 
of  50,000,  and  there  is  not  a  public  garden,  or 
a  suitable  promenade  of  any  description  to  pass 
an  evening,  unless  upon  the  dusty  and  heated 
streets.  We  are  always  thankful  that  our  lot 
has  been  to  live  in  the  country,  where  the 
beauties  of  nature  cannot  be  hid  from  us  by 
walls  of  stone  or  bricks.  We  cannot  help 
imagining  that  the  fact  of  their  being  no  public 
gardens,  or  walks  shaded  by  beautiful  trees  and 
shrubs,  in  or  about  Montreal,  is  a  proof  that 
agriculture  or  the  country  is  not  held  in  much 
estimation  by  our  citizens.  There  are  many 
beautiful  private  gardens,  and  shaded  walks 
about  Montreal,  but  what  are  these  to  any  but 
their  ovvnersi  The  poor  man,  or  the  mechanic, 
can  never  set  his  foot  there.  In  many  parts  of 
Europe  private  gardens  are  open  to  the  public, 
and  without  any  injury  to  the  owners,  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  city  without  public 
gardens,  and  public  walks.  Parties  do  visit 
the  Mountain  near  Montreal,  but  we  believe 
they  cannot  do  this  without  its  being  considered 
a  trespass  on  private  property.  The  mountain 
would  offer  beautiful  walks,  if  it  were  public 
properly,  and  judiciously  laid  out,  andiraproved. 
It  may  be  thought  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
these  matters,  but  we  conceive  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Public  Botanii-al  Garden,  with 
every  variety  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants, 
would  be  exceedingly  advantageous  to  Agri- 
culturists, as  well  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  ;  and  there  cannot  be  any  doubt,  that 
public  walks  shaded  with  beautiful  trees,  and 
shrubs,  (not  the  unsightly  Lombardy  poplars,) 
would  have  a  very  beneficial  influence  upon 
our  citizens,  and  interest  them  for  the  improve- 


ment and  prosperity  of  agriculture,  and  attach 
them  to  the  country. 


Leaves  and  small  branches  of  trees,  with 
the  leaves  on,  and  while  full  of  sap,  are  said 
to  be  excellent  manure,  and  they  must  be  so, 
containing  as  they  do  the  most  fertile  ingredi- 
ents that  can  be  extracted  from  the  soil,  and 
the  atmosphere.  In  this  country  what  a  vast 
amount  of  manure  might  be  obtained  where 
the  forests  are  convenient.  The  young  tender 
shoots  and  branches  might  be  collected  without 
much  expense,  and  by  placing  layers  of  them 
while  fresh  and  green,  in  the  composi  heap, 
we  have  no  doubt  they  would  enrich  the  com- 
post as  much  as  the  same  quantiiy  of  farm- 
yard manure  would  do.  It  is  only  at  a  cer- 
tain period  that  those  shoots  and  branches,  ran 
be  made  available,  while  they  are  young  and 
soft;  when  they  become  hard,  though  they  may 
contain  manure,  they  will  not  rot  or  decay  so 
readily  in  the  compost  heap.  Lime  should  be 
mixed  with  the  compost,  when  shoots  and  soft 
branches  of  trees  and  shrubs  are  put  into  it. 
Considerable  assistance  of  manure  might  be 
collected  by  the  industrious  farmer,  who  would 
be  convenient  to  the  forest,  as  there  are  many 
plants  which  might  be  cut  and  carried  to  form 
compost  for  future  use.  They  should  be  covered 
well,  or  mixed  with  earth  immediately,  on  being 
cut,  before  they  would  wither  or  dry.  In  the  dry 
and  barren  sands  of  Holland  and  Belgium, 
they  plant  trees  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  soil,  and  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  of 
about  25  or  30  years,  the  trees  are  cut  down 
and  disposed  of,  and  the  poor  land  is  found 
so  much  improved  by  the  trees,  and  fallen 
leaves  during  this  [)eriod,  that  it  is  capable 
of  producing  good  crops  of  roots  and  grain. 
In  fact,  the  nature  of  the  soil  appears  altogether 
changed,  and  is  no  longer  pure  and  barren 
sand,  but  appears  largely  mixed  with  a  better 
quality  of  soil.  Every  means  of  obtaining 
manure  should  be  resorte  I  to  by  the  industrious 
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farmer.  In  applying  compost  containing  small 
branches,  as  top-dressing  to  meadows,  should 
any  of  the  wood  of  the  branches  remain 
undecaj'ed,  they  could  be  very  readily  raked 
off  the  land,  when  spread  and  bush  harrowed. 
We  stated  in  a  former  number,  that  small 
branches  or  brush  wood  cut  while  green,  in  the 
fall,  and  spread  over  grass  or  ploughed  land, 
and  allowed  to  remain  upon  it  until  the  spring, 
would  greatly  improve  the  soil,  and  they 
might  then  be  gathered  off  and  burned  or 
chared  for  manure.  This  plan  would  of 
course  give  some  trouble,  and  take  some  time, 
but  where  there  is  a  difficulty  of  obtaining 
manure,  ii  would  be  better  to  try  this  plan, 
than  allow  the  land  to  remain  incapable  of 
producing  crops.  It  is  not  in  every  situation 
that  branches  and  brush-wood  could  be  had, 
but  certainly  in  many  places  they  might  be  had, 
and  the  cutting  of  them  will  be  as  useful  to 
the  place  they  grow,  as  their  spreading  upon 
the  land  would  be  where  applied  as  a  manure. 
Whatever  cause  it  may  proceed  from,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  spreading  branches  on 
land  as  we  propose,  is  beneficial  to  it,  whether 
it  is  by  the  shelter  they  afford,  or  some  ingre- 
dients they  part  with  that  improves  the  soil. 
We  have  frequently  seen  this  effect,  though 
we  have  not  seen  the  branches  regularly 
applied  to  produce  this  effect  as  we  now 
propose. 


We  have  seen  it  recommended  by  very  good 
authority,  that  all  seeds  before  sowing  should 
be  steeped,  until  saturated,  in  liquid  manure, 
of  sufficient  consistancy  to  form  an  adequate 
coating  for  each  grain,  no  more  being  suffered 
to  adhere,  than  is  actually  required,  in  relative 
proportion  to  the  species,  as  too  much  action  is 
over  exciting  to  the  delicate  sprouts  under  an 
artificial  system.  The  process  is  peculiarly 
beneficial  with  respect  to  spring  wheat,  peas, 
beans,  barley,  carrots,  beet,  and  early  potatoes. 
Under  operations  of  this  nature,  and  with 
prudent  management,  great  advantages  will  be 


gained,  in  the  early  vegetation  of  the  seed,  and 
coming  rapidly  forward,  in  advance  of  grass 
or  weeds,  if  there  are  any  in  the  soil.  Seed 
thus  prepared,  and  put  into  soil  that  has  been 
cultivated  and  manured  suitably,  will  have 
every  chance  of  success.  Very  dry  and  warm 
weather  after  sowing,  might  perhaps  check  seed 
that  was  steeped,  but  under  good  management, 
a  farmer  will  seldom  have  to  repent  steeping 
the  seed  in  liquid  manure  previous  to  sowing.  , 
These  matters  are  not  to  be  neglected,  and  1 
when  farmers  do  not  attend  to  them,  it  shows 
a  carelessness  and  indifference  by  no  means 
creditable. 

With  a  good  chaff-cutter  in  the  old  country, 
one  man  is  said  to  be  able  to  chaff  hay  suffi- 
cient for  18  head  of  stall-feeding  cattle  in  two 
hours,  allowing  from  21  to  28  lbs.  weight  for 
each.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  hay 
can  be  chaffed  vdth  the  same  ease  and  expe- 
dition with  us,  by  any  of  our  machines.  The 
chaff  does  not  require  to  be  cut  so  short  for 
cattle  as  for  horses,  hut  the  statement  we  have 
seen  does  not  say  what  length  the  chaff  was 
cut  to.  It  is  generally  admittted  that  chaffing 
hay  for  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  is  a  great  sav- 
ing, and  prevents  much  waste,  but  we  are 
not  so  confident  that  chaffing  straw  is  a 
judicious  plan,  unless  to  mix  with  horse  food. 
The  saving  of  straw  is  no  consequence,  or 
should  not  be,  where  what  the  cattle  rejects  or 
wastes,  goes  into  the  manure.  Straw  would 
not,  therefore,  we  conceive,  repay  the  expense 
of  chaffing  it.  We  have  heard  of  oats  being 
cut  into  chaff,  attached  to  the  straw,  without 
thrashing,  for  horses,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  a 
very  good  plan,  and  that  it  might  answer  well 
for  cattle  also.  In  all  cases  that  chaffed  hay 
or  straw  is  fed  to  animals,  they  should  have 
roots  or  soft  food  occasionally  supplied  to  them, 
to  keep  them  in  health. 

We  have  much  satisfaction  in  assuring  the 
Members  of  the  Lower  Canada  Agricultural 
Society  and  their  friends,  that.we  are  constantly 
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receiving  unquestionable  testimony  of  the  great 
interest  created  iliroughoiit  tiie  country  for  tlie 
improvement  of  Agriculture.  There  is  a  most 
anxious  desire  manifested  for  the  establishment 
of  Agricultural  Schools  and  Model  Farms, 
where  the  youth  of  the  country  would  receive 
a  suilab'e  and  useful  education,  and  be  instruct- 
ed in  the  practical  art  of  Agriculture.  From 
every  section  of  the  country  where  the  Agri- 
cultural Journal  is  sent,  the  most  encouraging 
letters  are  received  of  the  good  it  is  producing, 
by  creating  a  spirit  for  enquiry,  and  an  anxiety 
to  introduce  a  better  and  more  profitable  system 
of  farming.  This  is  exactly  the  object  of  pub- 
lishing the  Journal,  and  we  confidently  hope 
that  the  Society,  at  whose  instance  it  is  pub- 
lished, will  not  be  disapointed,  but  will  ulti- 
mately have  the  satisfaction  to  see  their  laudable 
and  disinterested  efforts  for  the  good  of  the 
country  successful  beyond  their  roost  sanguine 
expectations. 


We  have  to  apologize  to  our  subscribers  and 
the  members  of  the  Lower  Canada  Agricul- 
tural Society,  for  our  neglect  in  not  referring  to 
the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Society,  before 
we  gave  notice,  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal,  for  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of 
the  Society,  to  take  place  on  the  15th  of  March 
last.  We  had  forgotten  that  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing was  only  to  take  place  during  the  Session 
of  the  Provincial  Parliament.  This  Rule  was 
made  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  presence 
and  advice  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  at 
the  Annual  Meeting.  There  was  no  idea  at 
that  time  of  the  changes  that  have  subsequently 
taken  place.  The  meeting  did  not,  of  course, 
proceed  to  any  business.  When  Parliament 
meets,  notice  will  be  given  for  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  and  then  the  Rule  may 
be  altered  so  as  to  admit  of  the  Annual  Meeting 
taking  place  whenever  the  Society  may  think 
proper.  The  Directors  and  Officers  elected 
at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  remain  in  office 
for  the  present. 


We  have  been  much  disappointed  by  not 
being  able  to  procure  a  satisfactory  translation 
of  two  or  three  valuable  communications, 
which  appeared  in  the  March  number  of  the 
French  Agncultural  Journal,  and  which  we 
expected  should  appear  in  the  April  numl)er  of 
the  English  Journal.  We  find  it  much  more 
difficult  to  make  a  good  translation  of  French 
into  English,  than  of  English  into  French. 
We  hope  our  respected  correspondents  will 
write  to  us  in  English  the  next  time,  and  we 
shall  have  no  difficulty  in  translating  into 
French.  We  still  expect  to  be  able  to  have  a 
good  translation,  in  English,  of  some  of  the 
correspondence  which  appeared  in^  the  last 
French  Journal. 


We  have  received  a  letter  from  a  Subscriber 
at  Eaton,  respecting  the  Course  of  Agricultural 
Lectures  delivered  at  Albany,  in  January  last, 
by  Professor  Johnson.  We  beg  to  acquaint 
him,  that  we  have  requested  copies  of  those 
Lectures,  when  published,  and  when  we  receive 
them,  we  shall  be  better  prepared  to  reply  to 
his  further  enquiry.  In  the  meantime  we  shall 
see  what  would  be  the  charge  for  100  copies 
of  the  Lectures,  by  the  publishers  at  Albany  or 
New  York.  They  could  not  fail  to  be  most 
valuable  for  circulation. 


Common,  or  the  most  inferior  oil,  is  said  to 
be  a  good  top  dressing  for  heavy  clay  land  under 
meadow — 4-0  gallons  is  mixed  with  120 
bushels  of  screened  soil,  and  the  mixture  is 
allowed  to  remain  for  one  month  before  it  is 
applied.  It  is  said  to  be  equal  to  40  bushels  of 
bones  and  80  bushels  of  burned  soil,  as  top- 
dressing  for  an  acre. 


To  Drivi:  Away  Rats. — Mix  one  shilling's 
worth  of  Spanish  flies  in  a  bottle  of  the  best 
French  brandy ;  cork  it  well,  and  after  shaking 
deposit  the  brandy  in  smooking  dung;  let  it 
remain  six  weeks,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  A 
few  drops  of  this  liquid  is  said  to  entice  thera 
from  their  holes  into  any  kind  of  trap  you  may 
chooso  to  employ.  I  have  not  used  tho  remedy 
myself,  but  it  is  well  worth  a  trial. — A  Sxibscriber. 
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STATE  OF  NEW- YORK. 

In  Assembly,  March  1,  1850. 

REPORT 

Of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Agricultural 
College  and  Experimental  Farm. 
The  select  committee  to  which  was  referred 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
mature  a  plan  for  an  agricultural  college  and 
experimental  farm,  and  so  much  of  the  Gover- 
nor's message  as  relates  to  the  same  subject, 
together  with  the  memorials  and  petitions  of 
various  boards  of  supervisors,  and  agricultural 
societies  and  private  citizens  in  favor  of  the 
same  object,  have  had  the  subject  under  consi- 
deration, and  submit  the  following 

REPORT. 

The  great  subject  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
committee,  has  for  several  years  past  excited  a 
deep  interest  throughout  the  entire  State.  Twice 
he  distinguished  citizen  who  now  fills  the  Exe- 
cutive chair,  has  pressed  it  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Legislature ;  various  boards  of  super- 
visors, agricultural  societies  and  private  citizens 
have  called  upon  us  to  act  in  the  premises.  The 
Committee  on  Agriculture  in  the  Assembly  of  last 
year,  submitted  to  the  House  an  interesting 
report  upon  the  subject,  which  will  be  found  in 
their  documents.  The  able  board  of  commis- 
sioners last  year  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
have  matured  and  reported  a  plan  for  an  agri- 
cultural college  and  experimental  farm,  and  the 
same  is  now  upon  our  files.  Public  opinion  still 
moves  on  in  the  same  direction  and  with  accu- 
mulated power.  It  would  be  but  a  waste  of  the 
time  of  this  committee,  and  wearying  to  the  pa- 
tience of  this  House,  again  to  go  over  the  ground 
embraced  in  those  reports.  The  most  ample 
justice  is  therein  done  to  the  importance  of  the 
object  contemplated,  the  present  state  and  past 
history  of  similar  institutions,  the  branches  of 
knowledge  to  be  taught,  and  the  expense  and 
general  outline  of  the  institution. 

It  seems  necessary  for  this  committee  now, 
only  to  present  a  few  brief  considerations,  which 
seem  called  for  by  the  nature  of  the  bill  which 
they  ask  leave  to  introduce. 

The  committee  with  entire  unanimity  assent 
to  the  correctness  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
by  the  said  commissioners,  that  such  an  insti- 
tution as  has  thus  been  called  for  by  so  wide 
spread  a  public  opinion,  should  be  established, 
and  that  the  same  should  be  founded  by  the 
State.  Tne  necessity  for  its  existence  is  found  in 
two  very  important  facts,  the  first  is,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  population  of  the  State  is 
engaged  in  agriculture,  it  is  the  great  occupation 
of  our  citizens  and  the  primary  source  of  our 
weaith,  and  must  so  continue  through  all  future 
time.  Whatever  adds  to  the  value  or  the  dignity 
of  labor,  lends  to  the  elevation  in  comfort  and 


respectability  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
A  very  slight  increase  throughout  the  State  of 
the  productions  of  the  earth,  will  annually  return 
to  the  people  more  than  the  entire  amount  which 
will  be  expended  on  the  proposed  institution, 
should  that  sum  even  exceed  any  contemplated 
bounds. 

The  second  ground  for  its  necessity  is  found  in 
the  most  remarkable  fact,  that  while  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  inhabi  ants  of  the  Union  are 
engaged  in  agriculture,  while  it  is  everywhere 
regarded  with  respect  and  held  in  the  hight'.^t 
favor,  there  is  not  upon  the  continent  a  solitary 
institution  where  a  through  scientific  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  agriculture  can  be  obtained. 
Millions  have  been  expended  m  founding  insti- 
tutions to  teach  law,  theology,  and  the  nigher 
departments  of  science  and  literature;  and  even 
the  blind,  the  insane,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb 
have  not  been  overlooked  and  forgotten.  But 
that  great  science  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  all  others,  and  is  paramount  in  importance  to 
them  all,  has  been  left  to  struggle  along  as  best 
it  might,  guided  by  the  flickering  light  of  an 
uncertain  experience,  and  unaided  by  the  fos- 
tering care  of  the  government  which  it  sustains. 
The  results  of  modern  improvements,  and  the 
progress  made  in  the  present  century,  in  the 
science  of  agriculture,  demand  at  the  hands  of 
the  State  the  most  favourable  consideration  of 
this  subject,  and  that  this  great  desiratura  should 
be  supplied  without  further  delay.  The  great 
farming  interests  of  this  State  have  too  long  been 
overlooked  and  forgotten,  or  sacrificed  to  the 
interests  of  more  artful  or  more  clamorous  bodies. 
But  now  when  their  wants  are  understood,  and 
their  requests  are  duly  preiented  to  our  consi- 
deration, they  are  too  reasonable  to  be  longer 
postponed.  To  this  point  the  attention  of  your 
committee  has  been  earnestly  directed.  We 
have  been  urged  instead  of  following  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  commissioners  above  feferrt^d 
to,  to  advise  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
departments  attached  to  some  of  the  present 
literary  institutions  of  the  State.  And  various 
reasons  have  been  presented  to  our  considera- 
tion, in  favor  of  this  plan ;  but  your  committee 
have  been  entirely  unable  to  satisfy  theniselv^, 
that  this  course  would  be  wise  in  itself,  or  satis- 
factory to  the  people  of  this  State.  All  the 
memorials  referrea  to  your  coiiunittee  from 
whatever  sources  they  may  have  emanated,  .a^ 
well  as  the  reports  and  recommendations  ibove 
alluded  to,  concur  in  favor  of  "  an  agricultural 
college  and  experimental  farm."  Public  opi- 
nion has  been  directed  to  this  mode  of  accom- 
plishing the  desired  end;  and  seems  to  yon. 
committee  to  have  concurred  in  it.  They  have 
been  unable  to  discover  from  any  $ource  that 
the  course  first  above  referred  to,  would  be  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  any  considerable 
body  of  our  fellow  citizens,  unless  it  be  those 
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who  represent  the  interests  of  institutions  al- 
ready established. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  while  we  have  been 
unable  to  discover  any  very  cogent  reasons  in 
favor  of  attaching  agricultural  departments  to 
existing  institutions,  we  are  clearly  of  the  opi- 
nion that  there  are  unanswerable  objections  to 
any  such  course.  We  will  refer  to  but  a  few  of 
them. 

An  experimental  farm  we  regard  as  an  indis- 
pensable feature  to  the  enterprise ;  but  if  an 
experimental  farm  must  be  attached  to  each  of 
even  four  institutions,  this  item  of  expense 
alone  would  nearly  if  not  quite  equal  all  the  ex- 
penses of  an  independent  college. 

But  further,  if  the  advantages  of  these  several 
institutions  were  to  be  at  all  comparable  with 
those  in  an  independent  institution,  it  would 
become  necessary  to  maintain  in  all,  twice  the 
number  of  professors  which  would  be  required 
in  one  college,  and  still  the  advantages  would 
not  be  equaL  There  would  also  be  an  addi- 
tional expense  in  buildings,  chemical  apparatus 
and  libraries  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  stu- 
dents. On  the  ground  therefore  of  expense 
only,  we  are  in  favor  of  one  independent  col- 
lege. 

Another  objection,  which  is  not  without  its 
weight  with  your  committee,  consists  in  the 
fact  that  an  agricultural  department  so  attached 
would  be  but  a  secondary  object,  in  comparison 
with  the  main  design  of  the  institution,  and 
would  not  receive  from  the  trustees  that  degree 
of  attention  which  its  high  importance  demands. 
It  would  not  be  the  object  for  which  the  insti- 
tution was  founded,  and  would  not  probably 
enlist  the  warmest  sympathies  of  its  trustees 
and  friends. 

Being  regarded  too,  rather  as  an  appendage  to 
an  institution  than  the  thing  itself,  and  thrown 
into  the  back-ground  in  point  of  importance,  it 
is  very  much  to  be  feared  thafrelations  of  per- 
fect equality  and  friendliness  might  not  always 
be  preserveid  between  those  who  pursued  alone 
the  classical  departments,  and  those  who  daily 
pursued  the  science  of  practical  agriculture  by 
laboring  on  the  farm  with  their  own  hands. 

But  perhaps  a  more  serious  objection  than  any 
yet  referred  to,  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  far 
great  advantages  could  be  enjoyed  at  a  single 
college  than  by  agricultural  departments  attach- 
ed to  any  number  of  institutions.  The  experi- 
mental farm,  the  library,  the  chemical  apparatus, 
the  stock  of  animals,  the  implements  of  farm- 
ing, and  all  other  appendages  be  on  a  broader 
scale,  on  each  student  would  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  the  instructions  oL  professors  and  teacher*  in 
every  department  within  the  range  of  their 
studies. 

Your  committee  also  feel  that  as  the  institu- 
tion will  be  founded  for  the  benefit  of  the  para- 
mount interest  in  the  whole  State,  it  should  be 


a  State  institution,  established,  governed,  and 
in  all  things  regulated  by  the  people  of  thia 
State. 

For  these  reasons,  thus  briefly  alluded  to,  and 
others  which  will  readily  present  themselves, 
your  committee  have  felt  bound  to  recommend 
that  no  money  should  be  appropriated  for  the 
establishment  of  agricultural  ciepartments  in 
existing  institutions,  but  that  one  independent 
institution  should  be  founded  and  governed,  and 
so  far  as  necessary  maintained  by  the  State. 

To  carry  out  this  great  object,  which  seems 
to  your  committee  one  of  the  most  desirable  and 
important  which  can  be  presented  to  our  atten- 
tion, we  herewith  present  a  bill.  The  objects 
arrived  at  by  its  various  provisions  are  too 
manifest  to  require  an  explanation  in  this  re- 
port. We  therefore  conclude  by  earnestly  com- 
mending the  bill"  prqposed,  and  this  whole 
subject,  to  the  most  favorable  and  earnest  con- 
sideration of  this  House. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 
&c.,  &c. 


On  Flax  Growing — The  season  is  now  advan- 
cing when  Flax  should  be  planted,  I  think  it 
well  to  let  the  public  know  the  result  of  my  last 
year's  crop.  As  far  as  I  can  inform  them,  I 
grew  about  twenty  acres  on  my  own  farm,  and 
took  about  twenty  four  acres  more,  the  expense 
of  tillage  and  harvesting  the  crop;  was  increased 
by  the  flax  not  being  planted  quite  early  enough, 
being  obliged  to  do  it  in  the  midst  of  harvest. 
The  cutting  and  tying  cost  12s.  and  14s.  an 
acre,  and  I  am  paying  6d.  per  bushel  for  thrash- 
ing. The  yield  will  be  quite  twenty  bushels 
an  acre.  On  a  farm  adjoining  where  an  acre  was 
planted,  it  was  twenty  two — on  one  more  dis- 
tant it  was  twenty  four  bushels.  I  have  sold 
the  seed  for  cattle  feed  at  6s.  per  bushel,  and, 
when  well  cleaned  at  6s.  6d.  per  bushel.  I 
planted  mostly  Riga  seed  which  vieled  best, 
and  is  now  the  finest  seed.  I  found  great  difii- 
c'uhy  in  separating  the  small  seeds  from  the  flax, 
but  now  with  Gooch's  winnowing  machine  I 
can  do  it  effectually,  and  as  the  demand  for 
sowing  is  so  good  in  this  country  and  in  Ireland. 
I  have  reserved  all  I  have  for  that  purpose ;  I 
strongly  advise  its  being  sown  the  end  of  March; 
however,  with  light  harows,  endeavouring  to 
move  the  ground  previous  to  sowing,  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  annual  weeds,  I  have  not  begun 
working  up  the  fibre,  but,  from  tlje  dry  sprmg 
the  straw  is  short ;  but  if  it  only  realized  £3,  or 
£4  per  acre,  after  all  expenses,  what  grain  crop 
will  pay  like  it,  seed  and  fibre  included :  the 
use  of  flax  is  being  increased  daily,  and  with 
the  many  millions  we  pay  yearly  for  foreign 
flax  we  need  not  fear  over-stocking  the  nxarket. 
— Mark  Lane  Express. 
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Alluvium. — The  name  given  to  beds  of 
mineral  and  other  matters  deposited  and  now 
depositing  from  water,  chiefly  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers. 

The  surface  of  the  earth  in  its  natural  condi- 
tion is  covered  with  the  soil,  which  gardeners 
call  virgin  earth  or  vegetable  mould.  This  is 
derived  partly  from  the  natural  decay  of  the 
subjacent  rock,  assisted,  according  to  Darwin — 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it — by  the  castings 
of  earth-worms,  which  are  constantly  sifting  the 
finer  from  the  coarser  soil ;  and  partly  from  the 
decay  of  plants  which  have  grown  upon  it.  It 
is  generally  of  a  very  compound  nature,  consist- 
ing sometimes  of  all  the  earths  and  other  meta- 
lic  oxides,  mingled  with  substances  of  animal 
as  well  as  vegetable  origin.  This  loam  or  ve- 
getable mould  is  formed  over  the  surface  of  all 
sorts  of  rocks — over  every  geological  formation 
in  fact — and  it  generally  exhibits  the  prevailing 
character  of  the  subsoil  on  which  it  rests,  and  is 
calcareous,  silicious,  or  aluminous,  according  as 
the  latter  contains  lime,  much  sand,  or  much 
clay.  An  alluvial  soil,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
no  connection  with  the  rocks  below  it :  it  has 
not  been  from  their  disintegration,  but  from 
that  of  rocks  at  a  distance  that  it  has  been  de- 
rived: it  is  a  transported  soil.  Alluvial  soils 
generally  consist  of  all  the  mineral,  vegetable, 
and  animal  substances  which  moving  waters 
have  gathered  in  their  course  through  districts 
of  various  geology,  and  which,  held  in  suspen- 
sion, they  have  transferred  from  the  higher  to 
the  lower  ground,  and  deposited  on  becoming 
sluggish  or  still.  The  action  of  rivers  is  no 
doubt  one  principal  cause  of  the  formation  of 
alluvial  rivers :  we  see  this  operation  proceed- 
ing now  on  the  low  lands  at  the  mouths  of  large 
rivers  near  the  sea ;  and  when  ever  the  influence 
of  a  constant  tidel  current  setting  along  the 
coast  is  joined  with  that  of  a  large  river  discharg- 
ing its  muddy  contents,  extensive  deposits  of 
earthy  matters  are  now  forming.  The  distin- 
guishing structural  characteristic  of  these  depo- 
sits arises  from  the  mode  of  their  formation  ;  tnis 
is  not  continuous,  but  intennittent :  each  tide 
leaves  its  contribution,  to  be  somewhat  indurated 
by  exposures  before  the  next  shall  be  laid  above 
it — the  mass  is  thus  made  up  of  many  thin 
layers,  almost  like  the  leaves  of  a  book.  The 
made  of  this  deposit  may  be  seen  artificially 
exhibited  in  the  progress  of  warping  in  Lincoln- 
shire and  Yorkshire,  where  the  muddy  tidal 
waters  are  imprisoned  and  literated  in  regular 
alternation  ;  the  mineral  matters  they  hold  in  sus- 
pension settling  during  the  intervals. 

Alluvium  may  be  formed  of  a  clay  mud,  or  of 
fine  sand  or  silt,  or  of  a  mixture  of  both,  and  the 
layers  of  these  two  may  alternate,  accor- 
ding as  winds  vary  and  the  sea  currents  from 
difi'erent  quarters  set  in  ;  this  is  particularly  the 
case  on  the  banks  of  the  Humber.     Clay  is  more 


easily  disintegrated  than  any  other  mineral,  and 
therefore  always  occur  abundantly  in  every  allu- 
vial soil ;  marly,  and  all  the  newer  calcareous 
rocks  as  the  oolites  and  chalk,  are  easily  washed 
down,  by  the  rains  and  carried  off  by  rivers', 
sandstone  and  trap  rock  containing  clay  and 
lime,  those  granites  also  whose  felspar,  contains 
the  alkaline  silicates  in  abundance,  are  easily 
decomposed  by  the  rain-water  and  other  atmos- 
phereic  agents,  and  all  their  finer  ingredients  are 
carried  by  the  streams  and  rivers  to  the  great 
deposits  near  the  sea.  Alluvial  soils  thus  neces- 
sarily consist  of  minute  or  impalpable  particles 
of  a  great  variety  of  minerals  ;  for  though  the 
predominating  earth  may  in  some  be  clay,  in 
others  lime,  and  in  some  sand,  yet,  derived  aa 
they  are  from  all  the  geological  formations 
which  the  river  and  its  tributaries  have  traversed, 
they  cannot  fail  of  containing  in  due  proportion 
every  ordinary  ingredient. 

The  extent  of  an  alluvial  deposit  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  range  of  the  river  inland,  the  bulk 
of  waters,  and  their  spread  where  in  contact 
with  the  sea.  When  very  extensive,  so  as  to 
check  the  flow  of  the  waters  which  have  formed 
it,  and  cause  their  exit  through  many  mouths, 
it  is  generally  of  a  triangular  form,  widening 
towards  the  coast;  it  is  then  called  the  delta, 
but  it  exists  iu  this  form  only  at  the  mouths  of 
large  continental  rivers.  In  our  own  country 
the  formation  is  confined  to  marginal  deposits 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  or  the  sea.  It 
occurs  to  the  greatest  extent  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  island ;  in  the  shores  of  the  Wash,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  it  forms  districts  of 
large  extent.  On  both  sides  of  the  Thames, 
and  of  the  Bristol  channel  also,  there  are  con- 
siderable deposits.  From  Bridgewater  inland, 
in  Somersetshire,  there  is  an  extensive  tract  of 
allnvial  land.  In  Scotland,  on  the  bauks  of  the 
Forth  and  of  the  Tay,  there  are  considerable 
deposits,  which  receive  the  name  of  carses ; 
and  along  the  banks  of  other  rivers  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the  same  formation 
occurs.  These  districts  are,  as  we  might  ex- 
pect from  the  constitution  of  their  soil,  among 
the  most  fertile  in  the  country.  Their  agricul- 
ural  value  is  greatest  when  the  tidal  and  river 
floods  mingle  before  the  deposit  takes  place : 
the  district  is  always  the  most  extensive  also 
under  these  conditions;  and  both  circumstances 
are  admirably  illustrated  in  the  following  passage 
taken  from  an  article  on  the  Rural  Industry  of 
Holland,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  October, 
1847:— 

"  In  the  waters  of  the  rivers,  but  especially 
in  those  of  the  sea,  there  exist  vast  numbers  of 
minute  microscopical  animalcules,  called  by 
Ehrenberg  infusorial  animals,  which  are  fitted 
to  live,  each  class  in  its  own  special  element 
only,  and  which  therefore  die  in  myriads  when 
the  sweet  and  salt  waters  mingle.     It  is  almost 
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incredible  to  see  how  densely  the  water  is 
sometimes  peopled  by  these  creatures,  how 
rapidly  they  multiply,  in  what  countless  num- 
bers they  die.  Their  skeletons  and  envelopes, 
consisting  of  silicious  and  calcareous  matters 
extracted  from  the  matter,  are  almost  imperish- 
able. They  commix  with  the  mud  of  the  river 
and  come  wilh  it  to  form  the  deposits  of  slime 
that  fill  up  the  fertile  land,  which  increases  sea- 
ward where  the  waters  are  still.  As  the  tide 
advances  up  its  channel,  the  waters  of  the  river 
spread  and  flow  over  the  surface,  so  that  far  up 
the  stream,  where  the  upper  waters  are  still 
sweet,  the  salt  or  blackish  undercurrent  carries 
the  living  things  which  float  in  it  to  certain 
death,  and  leaves  their  bodies  behind  it  to  add 
to  the  accumulating  mud.  The  extensive  mutual 
surface  of  river  and  sea  waters,  which  m  this 
way  are  made  to  meet,  involves  a  more  rapid 
destruction  of  infusorial  life  than  could  in  almost 
any  other  way  be  brought  about.  Experiment 
has  shown  that,  as  far  up  as  the  tide  reaches, 
the  so-called  alluvial  deposit,  in  and  along  the 
channel  of  the  river,  abounds  with  the  remains 
of  these  marine  animalcules ;  while  above  the 
reach  of  the  tide  none  of  them  are  to  be  found. 
In  the  Elbe  they  are  seen  as  far  as  eighty  miles 
above  its  mouth ;  about  Cuxhaven  and  Gluck- 
stadt,  which  are  nearly  forty  miles  from  the 
open  sea,  these  siliceous  and  calcareous  skele- 
tons form  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the 
mass  of  the  fresh  mud,  exclusive  of  the  sand, 
while  farther  up  the  river  they  amount  to  about 
half  of  this  quantity.  In  the  Rhine,  the  Scheldt, 
the  Mersey,  the  Liffey,  the  Thames,  the  Forth, 
the  Humber,  and  the  Wash,  the  same  form  of 
deposit  goes  on.  So  that  in  the  mouths  of  the 
stated  rivers  there  are  to  be  superadded  to  the 
mechanical  debris  brought  by  the  upper  waters 
the  more  rich  and  fertilising  animal  spoils 
which  the  sea  thus  wonderfully  incorporates 
with  the  growing  deltas,  and  the  banks  of  rising 
And  thus  it  is  seen,  that  our  islands  gen- 


mud. 


erate  upon  the  sea,  not  merely  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  sohd  matter  held  in  suspension 
by  the  descending  waters,  but  in  proportion 
also  to  the  richness  of  the  sea  in  microscopic 
forms  of  life,  and  to  the  volume  of  fresh  water 
which  the  river  can  bring  to  mingle  with  it. 
Such  is  the  orgin  of  the  alluvial  soils  of  this 
country — properly  so  called— and  of  the  sea 
bordering  clays  formed  of  mixed  mineral  and 
animal  matters,  the  almost  fabulous  fertility  of 
which  tempts  men  every  to  brave  disease  and 
rapid  death,  and  to  expend  unwearied  toil  in 
snatching  them  from  their  watery  dominions,  and 
defending  them  by  hugh  dykes." 

Frequent  analysis  of  alluvial  soils  has  suffi- 
ciently proved  the  extremely  compound  nature 
which  the  mode  of  their  formation  necessarly 
confers  upon  them.  The  various  minerals,  too, 
present  in  them,  are  accompanied  in  very  con- 


siderable proportion  by  the  organic  matter  of 
animal,  as  well  as  vegetable  origin,  which  the 
statements  in  the  above  quotations  would  lead 
us  to  expect.  To  this  they  owe  much  of  their 
fertility. 

As  to  the  produce  of  these  lands,  about  one 
half  their  extent  in  this  country  may  be  arable  5 
the  remainder  being  meadow  and  pasture 
land.  They  yield  laiger  crops  of  grain,  grass, 
and  green  crops,  than  any  other  soil  in  the 
kingdom.  They  may  average  in  rental  from  £3 
up  to  £5  per  acre,  and  often  let  for  sums  still 
larger.  The  crops  on  them  may,  in  ordinary 
seasons,  vary  from  30  to  50  bushels  of  wheat ; 
from  40  to  70  bushels  of  beans ;  and  from  70  to  80, 
upwards  of  oats.  The  grass  crop,  on  the  pas- 
tures may  produce,  on  an  average,  upwards  of 
30  cwts.  of  hay.  We  know  of  districts  on  this 
soil,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  summer,  will 
graze  a  100  stone  ox,  turning  him  out  well  fat- 
tened, besides  three  or  four  sheep  per  acre  in 
addition. — Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture. 

ECONOMY  OF  FODDER. 

Every  farmer  should  be  careful  of  his  fodder, 
and  economise  its  use ;  during  the  winter,  espe- 
cially, very  much  is  usually  wasted;  in  straw 
more  particularly  is  the  extravagance  observa- 
ble. It  will  hereafter  be  wanted  either  as  bed- 
ding for  cattle,  or,  if  other  provender  runs  short, 
for  cutting  into  chaff  to  mix  with  hay  and  other 
materials,  in  forming  compounds  in  spring. 
Farm  horses  may  be  fed  wilh  straw  cut  fine  and 
immersed  in  boiling  linseed  meal  and  water  till 
all  is  absorbed,  when  it  should  be  well  mixed 
up.  The  straw  thus  becomes  a  good  medium 
for  conveying  the  Unseed  meal,  the  most  fatten- 
ing of  all  substances,  into  the  stomach  of  the 
animal,  and  the  effect  produced  is  of  the  great- 
est advantage.  The  importance  of  a  iucucioua 
mode  of  teeding  is  forcing  itself  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  farmers. 


AUCTION  SALE  OF  FRUIT  TREES,  &c. 

''pHE  undersigned  is  authorised  by  the  Proprietor 
1  of  RosEBANK  NtJRSERT  to  State,  that,  as  early 
after  the  opening  of  the  navigation  in  spring  as  pos- 
sible, there  will  be  a  Sale  by  Auction,  in  this  City, 
(similar  to  that  which  took  place  this  fall)  of 
Apple  Trees,a  fine  assortment  of  suitable  named  borts. 
Pear,      do  do  Ho  do. 

Plum,    do  do  do  do. 

Cherry,  do  do  do  do. 

TOGETHER   WITH 

Raspberry  Bushes,  Strawberry  Plants  of  fine  named 
sorts,  Boses,  and  various  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubs. 

The  healthy  condition  of  these  Trees  and  Plants, 
and  the  accuracy  of  their  names,  may  be  depended 
upon,  and  the  sale  will  take  place  in  good  time  for 
subsequent  spring  planting,  which  is  the  safest,  at 
any  rate,  in  all  northern  climates. 

JOHN  DOUGALL, 

Montreal  Witness  Office, 
Agent  fur  Rosebauk  Nursery. 
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CANADIAN  GLASS  MANUFACTORY, 

NEAR   SNTDER's    LANDING,    VACDHEUIL, 

Erected  and  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Boden 
Sf  Le  bert. 

THE  Proprietors  of  this  establishment  are  pre- 
pared to  Manufacture  LOOKING  GLASS 
PLATE  and  WUNUOW  GLAbS,  of  every  size, 
coloured  and  fancy,  according  to  patterns  or  orders. 
Shades  for  Oil  and  Gas  Lamps,  plain,  tinted,  or 
coloured,  in  the  richest  hues — Coloured  Glass  of  any 
pattern  for  Churches,  similar  to  those  of  European 
Churches;  also,  for  Cottnges,  Gardens,  Houses,  and 
Steamers — Bottles  and  Vials  for  l>ruggists  made  to 
order. 

— ALSO, — 

fiODA,  GINGER,  and  llOOT  BEER  BOTTLES, 
with  or  without  the  maker's  name. 

— AND, 

MILK  CANS,  of  suitable  sizes. 

AH  these  articles  shall  be  of  the  very  best  quality 
and  disposed  of  on  reasonable  terms;  and  the  pro- 
prietors solicit  a  share  of  public  patronage,  and  the 
examination  of  their  Manufactures.  « 

For  orders  or  further  particulars  enquire  of  the 
proprietor,  at  the  People  s  Hotel,  No.  205  and  207, 
Notre  Dame  Street,  Montreal. 

Vaudreuil,  January,  1850. 


FARMING  IMPLEMENTS. 

WE,  the  undersigned,  certify  that  we  have  care- 
fully inspected  a  variety  of  Farming  Imple- 
ments manufactured  by  Mr.  A.  Fleck  of  St.  Peter 
Street,  and  we  feel  great  pleasure  in  recording  our 
unqualified  opinion  that  they  are  very  much 
superior  to  any  article  of  the  kind  which  we  have 
seen  manufactured  in  the  country,  and  equal  to 
any  imported. 

And  we  would  particularly  recommend  to  the 
notice  of  Agriculturists  throughout  the  Province 
his  Subsoil  Grubber,  which  he  has  improved  upon 
from  one  which  took  a  premium  of  £10  from  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  This  implement 
seems  well  adapted  to  improve  and  facilitate  the 
labours  of  the  Farmer,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
it  will  soon  be  extensively  used  in  improved  culti- 
vation. His  Scotch  and  Drill  Ploughs  are  also 
very  superior,  and  well  worthy  of  the  inspection 
of  every  one  desirous  of  possessing  a  valuable 
article. 

M.  J.  Hays,  Cote  St.  Antoine, 

President  M.  C.  Agricultural  Society. 

P.  P.  Lachapelle,  Sault  au  RecoUet. 

Wm.  Evans,  Sec.  L.  C.  Ag.  Society. 

James  Somebville,  Laclune. 

Edwabd  Quinn,  Long  Point. 

T.  E.  Campbell,  Major,  Civil  Secretary. 

Hogh  Brodie,  Cote  St.  Pierre. 

P.  F.  Masson,  Vaudreuil. 

P.  E.  Leclere,  St.  Hyacinthe. 

James  Davidson,  Quebec. 


REAPING  MACHINES. 

''PHE  Subscriber  has  on  hand  three  REAPING 
1  MACHINES  of  the  latest  and  most  impmred 
construction,  capable  of  cutting  twenty- two  acres  per 
dar/.  Being  manufactured  hj-  him>elf,  he  is  prepared 
to  warrant  both  material  and  workmanship  as  of  the 
best  order.     Price  moderate. 

MATHEW  MOODY,  Manufacturer. 

NEW  SEED  STORE. 

THE  Subscriber  begs  to  acquaint  his  Friends  and 
Customers  that  he  has,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Lower  Canada  Agricultural  Society, 

OPENED  HIS  SEED  STORE. 
At  No.  25,  Notre  Dame  Street,  Opposite  the  City  Hall, 
Where  he  will  keep  tin  extensive  asscrtmeut  of 
AGRICULTURAL  and  GARDEN  SEEDS  and 
PLANTS  of  the  best  quality,  which  he  will  dispose 
of  on  as  favourable  terms  as  any  person  in  the  Trade. 
From  his  obtaining  a  large  portion  of  his  Seeds  from 
Lawson  &  Sons,  of  Edinburgh,  who  are  Seedsmen  to 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland, 
he  expects  to  be  able  to  give  general  satisfaction  to 
his  Patrons  and  Customers.  He  has  also  made 
arrangements  for  the  exhibition  of  samples  of  Grain, 
&c.,  for  Members  of  the  Society,  on  much  the  same 
principle  as  the  Corn  Exchanges  in  the  British  Isles. 
He  has  a  large  variety  of  Cabbage  Plants,  raised 
from  French  seed,  which  he  will  dispose  of  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  at  one  fourth  less  than  to  other 
customers. 

GEORGE  SHEPHERD. 
Montreal,  April,  1849. 

^T  OTICE. — Some  excellent  Barley  and  Oats  for 
<      sale,  for  seed,  the  produce   of  seed  imported 
expressly  last  Spring  from  Britain — Samples  to  be 
seen  at  Mr.  Shepherd's  Seed  Store. 
Montreal,  January,  1850. 

Agents  for  the  Agricultural  Journal. 

H,  Aylmer,  Esq., Melbourne  and  Ship. 

Capt.  Stewart Clareneeville. 

R,  J.  Robins,  Esq Polnte  a  Cavignol. 

Rev.  F.  Pilote College  of  t>t.  Anne. 

Dr.  Grosbois,  M.  D Charably. 

Dr.  J.  H.  R.  Desjardins Green  Island. 

Dr.  Conoquy St.  Cesaire. 

Dr.  De  la  Bruere St.  Hyacinthe. 

Mr.  T.  Dwyer St.  Pauls,  Abbotsford. 

Paul  Bertrand,  Esq.,  N,P St  Matthias. 

Thos.  Cary,  Esq., (Mercury). ..Quebec. 

Dr.  Small  wood St.  Martin,  Isle  Jesus. 

Robt.  Ritchie,  Esq Bytown. 

Major  Barron Lacbute. 

L.  Guillet,  Esq Three  Rivers. 

Hon.  F.  A.  Malhiot Verch^res. 

J.  B.  E.  Durocher,  Esq., St.  Charles,  Chambly. 

A.  C.  Cartier,  N.  P St.  Antoine. 

John  M'Larren,  Esq., Mun-ay  Bay,  Sag. 

All  communications  connected  with  this  Journal* 
to  be  addressed,  post  paid,  to  the  Secretary  of  thd 
Society — William  Evans,  Montreal. 
Annual  Subscription  for  the  Journal,  five  shillings. 

Montreal  : — Printed  by  Lovell  &  Gibson,  Saiut 
Nicholas  Street. 
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We  have  received  a  communication  from  a 
respected  correspondent,  A.  B.  C,  to  which 
we  would  beg  to  direct  attention.     The  sug- 
gestions of  this  gentleman  are  the  more  valuable, 
because  we  know  that  agriculture  has  not  a 
more  steady  friend  and  supporter  in  Lower  Ca- 
nada.    We  look   most  anxiously  to  the  next 
Session  of  the  Provincial  Parliament,  in  the 
hope  that  the  agriculture  of  Canada — the  first, 
and  principal  interest  of  (he  country — will  re- 
ceive all  the  attention  that  is  due  to  such  an  im- 
portant interest.     The  suggestions  of  our  cor- 
respondent are  not  to  be  lightly  passed  over. 
As  we  already  observed,  there  is  no  interest  in 
the  country  that  deserves  more  the  attention  of 
our  Legislature,  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  to 
promote  its  improvement  and  prosperity,  and 
thus  secure   prosperity  to  all  interests  in  the 
Province.      It  is  not  alone  by  premiums  at 
Cattle  Shows,  that  what  is  necessary  to  the 
improvement  of  husbandry  is  to  be  effected, 
hut  by  providing  the  means  of  communicating 
general  and  practical  instruction  in  an  improved 
system  of  agriculture,  by  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  School>,  Model  Farms,  suitable  books  for 
the  use  of  country  Common  Schools,  and  by 
the  general  diffusion  of  useful  information,  and 
suggestions  by  agricultural  periodicals.     In  ad- 
dition to  all  these,  Agricultural  superintendence 
would  be  neces'-ar}'-,  as  proposed  by  our  cor- 
respondent.    All  this  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  expences,  but  as  it  must  be  our  agri- 
culture that  supplies   the  means  of  Revenue 
chiefly,  if  there  is  a  loan  made  to  her,  it  will 
only  be  to  increase  the  means  of  future  Reve- 


nue. This  proposition  may  be  questioned  by 
parties,  but  we  are  confident  we  are  able  to 
maintain  its  perfect  correctness.  Despise  agri- 
culture who  may,  but  we  are  certain  there  is 
no  hope  for  prosperity  to  Canada,  except 
through  her  agriculture  first  of  all ;  that,  and 
that  alone,  must  be  the  basis.  Canals  and 
Rail-roads  are  great  advantages,  but  their 
principal  use  and  benefit  will  be  to  transport 
the  products  of  a  prosperous  agriculture.  They 
need  not  be  constructed  unless  for  that  purpose, 
and  they  could  not  be  maintained  by  any  other 
means.  Parties  may  fancy  our  views  to  be 
quite  erroneous,  but  if  they  can  show  ihem  to 
be  so  \ye  shall  acknowledge  our  error.  There 
cannot  be  any  mistake  as  to  the  proposition 
we  advance,  as  we  make  it  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly, "That  it  is  the  productions  of  the  soil 
of  Canada  that  can  alone  secure  a  good  and 
sufficient  Revenue,  and  prosperity  to  every 
class  and  interest  in  the  country." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Agricultural  Journal. 
"  No  direct  aid  has  been  given  by  the  General 
Government  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  ex- 
cept by  the  expetiditure  of  small  sums  for  the  collec- 
tion II  nd  publication  of  agricultural  statistics,  and  for 
some  cht'micil  analyses.  This  aid  is,  in  my  opinion, 
wholly  inadequate.  To  give  to  this  leading  branch 
of  American  industrj'  the  encouragement  which  it 
merits,  I  respectfully  recommend  the  establishment 
of  an  Agricultural  Bureau,  to  be  connected  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  To  elevate  the  social 
condition  of  the  agriculturist,  to  increase  his  pros- 
perity, and  to  extend  his  means  of  usefulness  to  his 
country,  by  multiplying  his  sources  of  information, 
should  be  the  study  of  every  statesman,  and  a  pri- 
mary object  with  every  les;islator." — Extract  from 
the  Mesaage  of  President  Taylor,  U.  S. 

Sir, — You   have  already  submitted  to  yoiu- 
readers  the  very  important  suggestions  of  the 
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above  extract  from  the  Message  of  President 
Taylor  ;  but,  as  good  counsels  are  apt  to  be  soon 
forgotten,  I  take  the  liberty  of  again  calling 
their  attention  to  the  same  important  topic. 

The  so-called  doctrine  of  annexation  recently 
promulgated,  has  naturally  directed  our  attention 
to  the  sayings  and  doings — be  they  for  good  or 
for  evil — of  our  Republican  neighbours.  These 
words  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  great  Re- 
public, merit  the  most  serious  attention  of  every 
man  having  the  real  interests  of  his  country 
sincerely  at  heart. 

Agriculture,  so  important  a  branch  of  Ameri- 
can industry,  has  not  hitherto  been  directly  re- 
presented in  any  of  the  principal  government  de- 
partments; hence,  the  President  recommends  the 
utility  cf  immediately  establishing  an  Agricul- 
tural Bureau.  Nothing  impedes  the  "  Annexa- 
tion" of  Canada  to  so  useful  a  reform,  and  certain 
I  am  that  every  true  friend  of  Canada  will  cheer- 
fully "  annex "  and  co-operate  in  carrying  it 
out.  In  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  Canada  is 
even  a  more  agricultural  country  than  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Why,  then,  should  not  agriculture 
have  its  representative  in  our  great  public  de- 
partments ■? 

We  have  Attorneys  General,  Solicitors  Gene- 
ral, a  Receiver  General,  an  Inspector  General, 
Adjutant  General,  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works  and  Crown  Lands ;  and  why  should  we 
not  have  an  Agricultural  Minister  ? 

Are  judicial  formulas.  Public  Works,  Crown 
Lands,  or  Militia  Statistics,  of  higher  considera- 
tion, of  greater  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Canada,  than  the  interests  of  agriculture  ?  This 
is  an  hypothesis  which  none,  I  presume,  will 
venture  to  advance. 

Have  not  Prussia,  France  and  Belgium  their 
Agricultural  Ministers  ? 

Perhaps  it  may  be  alleged,  that  our  adminis- 
trative machinery  is  already  sufficiently  cum- 
brousand  complicated  without  the  inconvenience 
of  an  additional  cog.  But  I  should  reply,  that 
we  can  easily  have  an  Agricultural  Minister 
without  either  complexity  or  inconvenience— 
whose  office  may  be  in  connexion  with  or  at- 
tached to  that  of  the  Public  Works  or  Crown 
Lands. 

To  discharge  its  duties  properly,  and  in  a 


manner  commensurate  with  so  momentous  an 
institution,  this  office  would  be  no  sinecure. 

To  prepare  agricultural  statistics,  to  encou- 
rage the  establishment  of  model-farms  and  agri- 
cultural societies  in  every  county,  to  receive 
annual  reports  and  embody  the  same  in  one 
general  report  to  be  submitted  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, to  foster  and  promote  home  manufactures — 
so  far  as  to  fabricate  for  our  own  markets  arti- 
cles, the  produce  of  the  soil,  viz :  Iron,  Glass, 
Paper,  Flax,  Wool,  Leather,  &c.,  which  are 
now  sold — in  a  raw  state — to  foreign  manufac- 
turers by  whom  they  are  returned  to  us  when 
prepared  for  use,  and  disposed  of  at  an  immense 
profit — to  advocate  the  home  manufacture  of 
these  productions  by  calling  on  the  administra- 
tion for  sufficient  protection  in  the  regulations  of 
the  tariff.  Such  are  the  points  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  new  minister  would  necessarily  be 
directed. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  Bureau  would, 
furthermore,  have  a  moral  effect  on  the  mind  of 
the  cultivator  ;  his  interests  being  directly  repre- 
sented in  high  quarters,  he  would  naturally  en- 
tertain a  more  exalted  idea  of  his  position  in 
society,and  consequently  become  more  attached 
to  his  condition  of  agricjilturist.  The  young 
man,  on  quitting  school  or  college,  would  not 
then  despise  the  parental  plough ;  nor  would  he 
barter  his  inheritance  for  the  tapster's  spigot, 
or  the  mercer's  yard-stick.  He  would  not  then 
abandon  his  aged  parents,  to  immure  himself  be- 
hind the  counter  in  some  of  our  commercial 
cities — to  the  risk  of  his  time,  his  health,  his 
repose — and  what  is  infinitely  more  valuable. 

A.  B.  C. 

March  27th,  1850. 


We  have  constantly  advocated  the  expedi- 
ency of  improving"  a  native  breed  of  neat  cat- 
tle, rather  than  introducing  a  new  breed  altoge- 
ther, whose  suitableness  to  every  situation  and 
circumstance  had  not  been  proved.  The  present 
breed  of  Ayrshire  cattle  are  in  very  good  repute 
as  regards  their  suitableness  for  the  dairy,  and 
we  have  heard  of  a  cow  of  that  breed,  not 
supposed  to  weigh  over  400  lbs.  sold  for  JG50, 
and  obtaining  a  first  prize  at  a  cattle  show,  in 
the  class  of  milch  cows.     The  native  breed  of 
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Ayrshire,  previous  to  their  being  crossed  and  im- 
proved by  other  breeds,  are  described  by  very 
good  aiiihority,  Mr.  Wm.  Aiton,of  Strathaven, 
Srot!an<l,  as  "  being  nearly  all  of  a  blark  colour, 
not  weighing,  when  fat,  over  300  lbs.  of  salea- 
ble meat — that  tliey  were  driven  round  their 
bare  leys  in  summer,  with  horses,  sheep,  and 
young  cattle,  and  getting  no  other  food  in  winter 
but  a  scanty  supply  of  oat-straw,  with  what 
ihey  coulJ  collect  on  the  fields,  they  had  the 
aspeit  of  starveling;?— their  hair  coarse,  and 
standing  up,  their  skin  thick,  and  adhering 
to  their  bones:  their  bones  large,  bodies  lank; 
few  of  them  yielding  more  than  two,  or  at  most 
three  Scotch  pints  of  milk  per  day.  This  starve- 
ling breed  of  cows  in  Ayrshire,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  forty  years  (this  was  written  in  1812) 
has  been  gradually,  and  as  it  were  impercepti- 
bly, changed  into  something  very  different  in 
point  of  size,  shape,  quality,  and  general 
aspect.  But  though  an  eye-witness  to  the  pro- 
gress of  that  important  change,  and  recently 
having  made  all  possible  inquiry,  I  am  not  able 
to  account  for  it  otherwise  than  by  greater 
attention  to  crossing,  rearing,  and  feeding. 
Some  have  alleged  the  dairy  breed  of  Ayrshire 
have  came  from  Holland,  and  others  have 
ascribed  to  them  an  English  origin.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  a  tinge  of  foreign  blood  may  have 
come  into  their  veins:  but  I  am  confident  that 
the  breed  is  chiefly  indigenous,  and  that  the 
principal  improvement  upon  that  breed  was 
effected  by  better  feeding  and  treatment.  The 
Earl  of  Marchmont,  about  the  year  1750, 
purchased  from  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  several 
cows  and  a  bull,  of  Teeswater  or  some  other 
English  breeed,  of  the  samt  brown  colour,  into 
which  the  dairy  slock  of  Ayrshire  has  since 
been  changed.  These  were  crossed  with  the 
stock  of  many  farmers.  They  were  of  greater 
size  than  the  native  breeds  of  Scotland  ;  and 
some  of  these  having,  from  time  to  time,  been 
cnrried  into  different  parts  of  the  county  of 
Ayr,  and  being  generally  placed  on  richer 
pasture,  and  better  fed  than  the  ordinary  farm 
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stock  were  at  the  time,  they  yielded  a  greater 
qunniity  of  milk,  and  the  farmers  became  eager 
to  procurd  calves  or  crosses  with  them,  in  hope 
of  getting  similar  returns  from  their  progeny. 
I  have  not  been  fully  satisfied  as  to  the  origin 
of  this  stranger  breed ;  they  were  termed 
Dutch  cows  by  some,  and  English  cows  by 
others.  But  from  whatever  quarter  they  may 
have  couiC,  it  is  from  them  that  the  brown 
colour,  now  so  universal,  in  the  Ayrshire  dairy 
breed,  has  become  so  fashionable.  Perhaps 
something  of  the  other  qualities  of  the  breed 
may  have  also  descended  to  the  Aryshire  dairy 
cows  by  crossing  with  them.  But  I  am  not  of 
opinion  that  the  present  stock  of  Ayrshire  are 
either  completely  descended,  or  that  their  supe- 
rior excellence  has  been  entirely  derived  from 
these  strangers.  T  am  persuaded  that  they 
have  been  brought  to  their  improved  state, 
chiefly  by  better  feeding  and  treatment.  As 
the  dairy  has  been  (he  great  boast  of  Cunning- 
ham, (the  northern  district  of  Aryshire,)  from 
time  immemorial,  the  inhabitants  could  not 
fail  to  discover,  that  some  of  their  cows  yielded 
more  milk  ihan  others.  When  one  excelled 
in  milking,  they  would  look  well  for  others  of 
the  snme  shrtpe,  and  aspect,  and  reject  those 
that  were  different.  Tney  would  naturally 
rear  the  calves  of  the  best  milkers,  in  hopes  of 
their  inheriting  the  qualities  of  their  dams. 
This,  and  better  feeding  would  improve  their 
stock,  and  the  success  would  stimulate  them 
to  make  still  greater  exertions  to  render  their 
cattle  better  and  more  productive;  such  improve- 
ments once  begun  on  sound  principles,  cou'd 
not  fail  to  lead  to  the  most  beneficial  result. 
To  procure  more  milk,  they  select  the  cows 
that  they  find  to  ba  most  productive  of  milk, 
and  gradually  better  her  condition.  By  these 
means  the  stock  is  improved,  and  by  experience 
and  observation  the  farmers  acquire  more 
correct  notions  of  the  breed,  and  in  what  man- 
ner they  can  be  rendered  still  more  productive. 
It  has  been  greatly  more  by  these  means,  than 
by  importing  a   foreign  breed,  that  the  dairy 
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stock  of  Ayrshire  have  attained  their  present 
unrivalled  celebrity,  and  the  farmers  having 
become  fanrilliar  with  the  pliancy  of  the  animal, 
and  the  proper  means  of  improving,  and  ren- 
dering it  productive,  they  will  no  doubt  perse- 
vere in  making  still  greater  improvements. 

"  The  shapes  most  approved  in  the  dairy 
breed,  are  as  follows: — Head  smaW,  but  rather 
long  and  narrow  at  the  muzzle  ;  the  eye  small, 
but  quick  and  lively;  the  horns  small,  clear, 
bended,  and  their  roots  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  each  other ;  neck  long  and  slender,  taper- 
ing towards  the  head,  with  little  loose  skin 
hanging  below;  shoulders  thhy,  fore-guarters 
light  and  thin  ;  hind-quarters  large  and  capa- 
cious, back  straight,  broad  behind,  the  joints  of 
the  chine  rather  loose  and  open  ;  carcase  deep, 
and  the  pelvis  capacious  and  wide  over  the 
hips,  with  fleshy  buttocks;  tail  long  and  small; 
legs  small  and  short,  with  tirm  joints ;  ttdder 
capacious,  broad  and  square,  stretching  forward, 
and  neither  fleshy,  low-hung  nor  loose;  the 
milk  veins  large  and  prominent;  teats  short, 
pointing  outwards,  and  at  considerable  distance 
from  each  other ;  skin  thin  and  loose  ;  hair  soft 
and  woolly ;  the  head,  bones,  horns,  and  all 
parts  of  the  least  value,  small,  and  the  gen- 
eral figure  compact  and  well  proportioned." 
Who  that  has  any  experience  of  dairy  cows, 
thai  will  not  admit  the  correctness  of  the  above 
description  of  a  good  dairy  cow? 

Mr.  Alton  goes  on  to  say  : — "  The  qualities 
of  a  dairy  cow  are  of  still  greater  importance 
than  her  shape.  Firmness  and  docility  of 
temper  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  a  milch 
cow,  one  that  is  quiet  and  contented,  feeds  at 
her  ease,  does  not  break  over  fences,  or  injure 
other  cattle,  so  much  as  those  that  are  of  a  tur- 
bulent cast.  To  render  them  docile,  they  ought  to 
be  gently  treated,  frequently  handled  when  young, 
and  never  hunted  with  dogs,  beaten  or  frighten- 
ed; a  moderate  degree  of  hardness,  life  and  spirits, 
with  a  sound  constitution,  are  desirable  quali- 
ties in  dairy  stock,  and  all  these  are  found  in 
the  Ayrshire.  Some  have  mentioned  it  as  a 
valuable  quality,  when  a  cow  subsists  on  a 
small  portion  of  food,  but  this  wil  Idepend  on  the 
quantity  of  milk  which  one  so  fed  will  yield. 
If  a  cow  gives  much  milk  on  a  little  food,  it 
is  one  of  the  best  qualities  she  can  posess,  but 
of  this  I  entertain  doubts,  which  forty  years' 
experienc3,    enquiry    and    observation,    have 


served  to  corroborate  and  confirm.  I  have  beard 
it  asserted,  that  s^ome  cows  will  yield  as  much 
milk,  and  fatten  as  fast,  when  fed  on  coarse, 
as  others  will  on  rich  food,  but  I  never  met 
with,  nor  do  I  ever  expect  to  see  such  cows. 
The  old  adage  so  common  in  Ayrshire,  that  'a 
cow  gives  her  milk  by  the  mow,'  has  always 
held  good,  so  far  as  I  could  perceive.  It  is  of 
the  greatest  imporiance  for  dairy  cows  to  be 
fed  from  their  earliest  days  on  f  lod  that  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  the  milky  secretions,  and 
even  to  be  fed  on  that  description  of  food  when 
they  are  not  giving  milk.  It  was  common  in 
former  times  to  rear  young  cows  for  the  dairy, 
on  moors  and  on  heathy  ground,  and  only  to 
lay  them  on  better  pastures  and  dairy  food  when 
they  came  into  milk,  but  this  has  been  found 
to  be  an  improper  mode  of  raising  a  dairy  stock, 
and  they  now  fare  much  better  in  their  youth 
than  they  did  in  former  times;  when  young  cows 
of  the  dairy  breed  are  reared  on  moors,  or  bad 
pastures,  ami  get  only  as  much  fodder  as  keeps 
them  alive,  they  grow  up  what  in  Ayrshire  is 
termined  a  rough  beast,  with  large  horns,  coarse 
hair,  thick  skin,  high  bones,  and  other  marks 
of  a  starveling,  and  they  never  after  become 
good  milkers.  Bui  when  they  are  fed  on  bet- 
ter pasture,  and  provided  with  some  green  food, 
and  good  fodder  during  the  winter,  they  grow 
up  proper  dairy  cows,  having  the  shapes  and 
good  qualities  that  have  been  enumerateil.  In 
former  times,  no  other  attention  was  paid  to 
the  dairy  stock  during  the  winter,  but  what 
was  necessary  to  keep  them  alive.  They 
were  fed  on  the  worst  and  coarsest  of 
oat-straw,  or  ill  preserved  bog  hay,  cut  from 
the  marsh  meadows,  and  frequently  half  rotted 
in  drying.  The  consequences  were  that  the 
dairy  cows  went  out  to  grass  in  May,  mere 
ghosts,  lean,  weak,  and  meagre;  with  their  milk 
vessels  dried  up.  Hence  the  summer  was  far 
advanced  before  the  cows  either  gave  much 
milk,  or  that  which  was  of  good  quality.  A 
lean  starved  cow  never  gives  so  much  or  so 
good  milk,  as  one  that  is  in  proper  habit  of 
body. 

"  Even  young  cows  intended  for  the  dairy 
onght  to  be  fed  from  the  time  they  are  calves, 
on  food  suitable  for  milch  cows,  and  treated 
nearly  as  their  dams.  Such  food  and  treatment 
have  the  greatest  tenc'enr.y  to  form  the  vessels 
of  the  young  cows,  and  rear  them  with  dairy 
qualities,  and  when  they  come  into  milk  after 
being  so  formed   they  will  produce  the  most 
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copious  secretions  of  ihe  milky  fluid.  It  is  by 
such  treatment  that  a  calf  is  formed  into  n 
dairy  cow,  and  those  who  wish  to  rear  and  keep 
a  dairy  breed,  in  any  tiling  like  perfection, 
must  provide  them  with  abundance  of  sueh 
food  as  is  suited  to  the  proihiction  of  milk,  and 
thpy  must  supply  them  with  food  at  all  periods 
of  their  existence,  when  they  are  young,  when 
they  are  full  grown,  when  ihey  are  in  milk,  and 
when  they  are  dry." 

We  have  copied  the  foregoing  remarks,  as 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  Canadian  fanners. 
The  native  breed  of  cattle  in  Ayrshire,  (from 
Mr.  Ailon's  description,  before  they  were  im- 
proved, by  crossing,  selection,  and  belter  feed- 
ing,) were  inferior  to  the  Canadian  breed  of 
cattle,  and  the  latter  might  be  improved  by  the 
snme  means  that  brought  the  former  to  so 
much  perfection.  The  modes  of  improve- 
ment described  by  Mr.  Aiton,  as  having  been 
adopted  in  Ayrshire,  we  have  constantly  recom- 
mended for  the  last  25  years,  as  the  most  suita- 
ble for  the  due  improvement  of  native  Canadian 
cattle.  It  is  from  tlie  same  cause  that  the 
Ayrshire  catile  were  formerlj  so  worthless, 
that  the  Canadian  cattle  are  so  unprofitable 
now.  We  have  not  the  smallest  doubt,  that 
the  latter  are  as  susceptible  of  improvement, 
by  adopting  the  proper  means,  as  the  former 
starvelings  of  Ayrshire  were.  Experience  and 
common  sense  would  point  out  to  us  how  we 
were  toimprove  domestic  animals,  to  make  them 
more  suitable,  and  profiiable  for  our  use. 
Formerly,  the  rattle  of  Ayrshire  were  pastured 
and  fed  exactly  as  the  cattle  of  Canada  are 
generally  at  the  present  day,  when  a  good 
system  of  husbandry  was  not  adopted,  and  with 
the  same  results,  namely — an  inferior  stock  of 
cattle,  and  a  very  short  produce  from  them. 
We  may  find  fault  with  our  general  stock  of 
cattle,  but  we  are  convinced,  it  is  the  fault  of 
their  owners,  more  than  any  inferiority  in  the 
breed,  that  makes  them  inferior  and  profitless. 
The  most  profitable  dairy  cows  we  ever  had, 
were  pure  Canadian  breed,  purchased  when 
young.     It  is  by  superior  keep,  and  judicious 


selection,  that  any  breed  of  cattle  can  be  most 
certainly  improved,  and  made  profitable;  aid 
the  I)e8t  breeds  on  earth  cannot  be  made  profi- 
table, or  maintained  in  perfection,  unless  tliey 
are  fed  properly,  and  all  possible  attention 
given  to  selection  and  breeding.  It  is  by  such 
means  alone  that  superior  breeds  of  cattle  and 
sheep  have  been  obtained,  and  it  is  by  such 
means  alone  they  can  be  preserved. 

SPECIAL  MANURES  AND  THIN  SEEDING. 

The  following  experiment,  though  made  on 
a  very  small  scale,  was  conducted  with  so  much 
accuracy  that  it  may  interest  your  readers.  The 
object  of  this  and  some  other  experiments  made 
by  me  last  year  was  to  try  the  possibility  of 
growing  plants  on  soils  totally  unsuited  to  them, 
by  means  of  special  manures  and  culture ;  the 
one  I  am  about  to  detail  on  Wheat  tested  aho 
the  results  of  thin  seeding. 

The  Soil.— In  what  had  once  been  a  peat  bo  .••, 
I  found  a  heap  of  dry  peat  mould  about  three 
feet  deep,  but  without  a  blade  of  grass  or  a 
weed  growing  on  it.  This  I  fixed  on  as  the 
worst  possible  soil  for  wheat,  and  levelled  a 
patch  six  feet  square  for  the  experiment :  an 
imperial  acre  contains  1,210  such  portions. 

The  Manure  consists  of  calcined  bones  dis- 
solved in  sulphuric  acid,  to  which  was  added 
a  soluble  silicate  of  soda77ia</e /rom  common  salt^ 
the  whole  being  dried  with  some  lime  and  peat 
ashes.  The  cost  of  the  manure  was  estimated 
at  44  or  45  shillings  per  acre. 

For  Seed,  in  order  to  give  no  undue  advantage 
by  selection,  I  took  a  handful  from  a  heap  ( f 
wheat  prepared  for  market.  I  dropped  from  my 
hand  an  exact  half  ounce  into  a  scale,  which  f 
counted,  and  found  to  contain  349  grains ;  I 
seperated  these  into  parts ;  and  one  of  thern 
made  up  to  175  grains,  was  the  seed  used,  with- 
out any  selection  or  pickling  or  preparation 
whatever. 

Culture. — I  opened  7  drills  in  the  plot,  6  feet 
long,  3  inches  deep,  and  10^  inches  from  mid- 
dle to  middle;  in  these  drills,  in  the  beginning 
of  November,  1848, 1  spread  the  manure,  equally 
divided,  and  over  it  the  seed,  25  grains  being 
deposited  in  each  drill  by  single  grains  at  3 
inches  apart  (being  at  the  rate  of  less  than  19 
lbs  per  acre)  and  all  carefully  covered  3  inches 
deep. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  my  experimental 
portion  was  surrounded  by  a  drill,  in  which  the 
wheat  was  sown  in  the  peat  mould  without  any 
manure,  and  this  part  of  the  experiment  maybe 
dismissed  at  once  with  the  following  observa- 
tions : — The  seed  germinated  in  about  the  same 
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proportion  as  in  the  the  manured  part,  and  kept 
tolerable  pace  with  it  during  the  winter  ;  but  it 
did  not  tiller  at  all ;  the  stalks  were  slight  and 
weak,  and  bore  flowers,  but  at  harvest  when  we 
came  to  examine  them,  in  no  one  head  of  the 
immanared  portion  could  we  find  a  single  grain 
of  wheat  of  the  size  of  a  pin's  head — showing 
clearly  how  utterly  unfit  the  soil  was  for  the  crop 
sown  on  it.  I  ought  to  add,  that  in  the  month 
cf  May  I  tried  to  revive  and  force  on  some  of 
these  weak  stalks  by  watering  them  with  Peru- 
vian guano,  at  the  rate  of  4  cwt.  to  the  acre  ;  but 
though  its  effects  were  visible  in  giving  green 
colour  to  the  straw,  it  did  not  produce  either 
liileiingor  corn. 

After  Cultivation. — At  the  end  of  April,  and 
again  when  the  plants  were  coming  into  ear,  I 
tioed  the  intervals  between  the  first  three  rows, 
gathering  the  mould  about  the  plants  as  directed 
by  Thaer,  in  what  I  believe  to  be  the  ablest 
work  ever  published  on  both  practical  and  sci- 
entific farming ;  and  the  effect  of  the  first  hoeing 
on  the  growth  of  the  plants  was  such,  that  a 
stranger  who  accompanied  me  about  a  week 
after  the  hoeing,  enquired  if  the  one  part  of  the 
bed  had  received  a  much  larger  portion  of  the 
manure  than  the  other.  It  also  produces  a  very 
<lecided  effect  in  the  tillering  as  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  following  statement  cf  the  num- 
(»f  seeds  tliat  germinated  in  each  drill  out  of  25 
.seeds  sown  therein ;  and  the  number  of  liller- 
ings:— 

SSeeds  that  j^erminated 17-20-17-20-20-18-17 

Tillerings  in  same 95-92-70-78-67-60-61 

Summary. — 175  seeds  sown,  129  grew,  which 
produced  523  stalks — the  three  rows  hoed  and 
half  the  middle  row  which  got  a  half  hoeing 
produced  29G  stalks,  while  half  the  middle  and 
fhrt'o  unhoed  rows  produced  only  227  stalks. 
At  the  end  of  August  we  reaped  a  pretty  she^af, 
with,  I  think,  the  heaviest  head  I  ever  felt. 
The  straw  weighed  51bs.  10 oz.,  being  3  tons  9  p. 
per  acre  •,  the  grain,  carefully  hand-picked, 
weighed  3  lb  6^  oz.,  bein^  4121  lbs.  per  acre 
or  at  60  lbs.  per  bushel,  68  bushels,  or  83  quar- 
ters.—D.S.P.A. 

We  would  direct  attention  to  the  above 
Experiment,  showing  as  it  does  how  a  soil 
Jotally  unfit  for  wheat,  may,  by  the  application 
of  suitable  manure,  be  made  to  produce  a  very 
large  crop  of  that  grain. 


HORSES. 

Grain  is  generally  the  principal  food  of  horses : 
niost  persons  give  the  preference  to  oats.  But 
when  any  other  kind  of  grain  is  substituted  for 
oats  in  quantity  proportioned  to  its  nutritive 


power,  and  mixed  with  straw  of  finer  quality 
and  greater  quantity  than  usual,  the  most  atten- 
tive observers  are  unable  to  discover  the  slight- 
est difference.  Rye  is  the  grain  most  generally 
substituted  for  oats.  The  use  of  unground  bar- 
ley is  disapproved  of  by  some  persons,  because 
they  say  a  large  portion  of  it  passes  through  the 
body  undigested:  others,  on  the  contrary, strongly 
recommended  its  use.  Wheat  is  rarely  used 
as  food  for  horses  ;  some  persons  who  have  been 
obliged  to  resort  to  it  have  found  it  very  inju- 
rious, but  various  reasons  induce  me  to  believe 
that  the  evil  entirely  arose  from  not  having  mixed 
the  wheat  with  a  proper  quantity  of  cut  straw  ; 
without  this  addition  it  is  very  apt  to  clog  the 
stomach.  At  one  time  whtui  this  kind  of  grain 
was  very  cheap  as  compared  with  others,  I  gave 
it  to  my  horses  with  very  good  effect,  but  al- 
ways mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  cf  cut 
straw. 

The  food  of  a  horse  is  usually  measured  in 
oats,  this  being  the  most  usual  food.  There  is 
however  no  kind  of  food  which  varies  so  much 
in  nutritive  power  as  oats  given  by  measure. 
Many  persons  have  therefore  very  judiciously 
resorted  to  the  expedient  of  giving  their  oats  by 
weight,  or  at  least  modifying  the  quantity  ac- 
cording to  this  method.  Of  some  kinds  of  oats 
the  schefi'el  weighs  but  36  lbs,  while  of  others  it 
amounts  to  54  lbs  ;  in  such  a  case  the  light  oats 
will  not  fully  supply  the  place  of  the  heavier 
even  if  the  quantity  be  regulated  by  weight ; 
nine  metzen  of  the  former  are  not  equivalent  to 
six  metzen  of  the  latter,  because  a  given  weight 
of  the  former  contains  more  husk  and  less 
farina.  Ten  metzen  of  the  36  lb.  variety 
would  probably  be  required  to  supply  the  place 
of  eight  metzen  of  the  54  lb.  Takmg  the  48  lb. 
oats,  which  may  be  considered  very  good,  as  the 
basis  of  the  calculation,  we  may  reckon  three 
metzen  or  9  lbs.  for  a  horse  of  average  size,  em- 
ployed in  ordinary  work,  it  is  understood,  how- 
ever,thatthe  same  horse  have  8  lbs.  of  hay;  with 
such  food  horses  of  this  description  usually  keep 
up  their  strength  verv  well ;  but  when  they  are 
put  to  extraordinary  work,  it  is  proper  to  give 
them  an  additional  quantity  of  food.  Smaller 
horses,  w'lich  are  not  put  to  forced  labour  seldom 
have  morn  than  two  metzen  even  of  light  oats. 
The  ]n.rj<.iT  horses  of  Saxony,  Westphalia, 
Bavaria,  and  Austria,  are  supplied  with  at  least 
four  niotzen,  and  sometives  five.  Waggon  horses 
frequently  have  eight  metzen,  especially  when 
but  little  hay  and  no  cut  straw  is  given  to  them. 
The  difference  of  three  and  five  metzen — the 
former  for  small,  the  latter  for  large  horses,  is 
often  made  without  producing  any  great  differ- 
ence in  the  size  and  strength  of  the  animals,  or 
the  manner  in  which  they  perform  their  ordi- 
nary work.  Horses  ofthft  smaller  races  are  there- 
fore, preferable,  where  they  are  not  continually 
wanted  to  draw  heavy  loads,  especially  since, 
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even  in  the  latter  case,  the  work  may  be  per- 
formed by  increasing  the  number  of  horses  em- 
ployed. 

Rye,  which  is  most  frequently  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  oats,  produces  the  same  effect  when 
given  ill  half  the  quantity  of  the  latter  by  mea- 
sure, or  still  better  by  weight ;  some  persons 
reckon  the  proportion  of  rye  to  oats  for  feeding 
horses  only  as  7  to  12;  they  admit,  however,  that 
their  horses  thrive  better  on  the  former  than  on 
the  latter. 

The  seed  of  pulse,  such  as  peas,  beans  and 
tares,  the  last  of  which  is  considered  the  best 
for  horses  is  not  reckoned  of  greater  value  than 
rye.  They  are  however  decidedly  more  sub- 
stantial, as  appears  from  the  observations  al- 
ready made  on  their  nutritive  properties ;  and 
likewise,  from  the  testimony  of  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  this  mode  of  feeding.  In  many 
countries  these  pulse  constitute  almost  the  sole 
nourishment  of  horses;  they  do  not  as  some  per- 
sons assert,  disorderthe  respiration  of  the  animal. 
The  English  give  them  without  reserve  to  their 
race  horses.  The  prejudice  in  favor  of  oats  in 
preference  to  all  other  kinds  of  grain  cliiefly 
arises  frorae  this  cause,  that  all  diseases  which 
may  attack  horses  fed  upon  oats,  in  a  country 
where  this  mode  of  feeding  is  not  customary, 
are  imputed  to  the  oats,  and  the  matter  is  talk- 
ed of  for  years',  whereas,  if  the  same  disease 
had  attacked  horses  habitually  fed  upon  this  kind 
of  grain,  some  othe  rcause  would  have  bee  n  sought 
for  and  discovered.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
very  substantial  food  should  be  cautiously  given 
or  it  will  be  likely  to  bring  on  indigestion.  For 
example,  mischief  may  easily  occur  when  ser- 
vants in  the  midst  of  the  heavy  harvest  work,  se- 
cretly put  aside  a  certain  number  of  sheaves  of 
new  rye,  and  given  them  to  the  horses  without 
measuring  the  quantity,  and  yet  many  farmers 
who  are  perfectly  aware  of  this  trick  shut  their 
eyes  to  it,  and  regard  it  as  a  kind  of  established 
custom.  Grain  of  the  more  substantial  kinds  like- 
wise requires  to  be  mixed  with  more  or  less  of 
finely  cut  straw  :  with  oats,  this  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  though  always  useful.  To  prevent  the 
horses  from  blowing  away  the  chaff,  and  sepa- 
rating the  grain  from  it,  the  mixture  should  be 
wetted.  This  wet  fodder,  though  it  can  never 
do  any  injury  when  cautiously  given,  will  be 
likely  to  act  as  a  cause  of  disorder,  if  the  horses 
are  heated  and  eat  it  with  avidity,  an  occurrence 
which  will  not  unfrequently  happen,  especially 
when  they  have  been  taken  to  the  field  before 
they  have  finished  their  meal,  and  find  the  rest 
of  it  iru  the  manger  on  their  return.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  never  leaving  moist  food  in 
the  mangers. 

Grain  given  to  horses  should  not  have  under- 

fone    fermentation :  it  should  be  dry  but  not 
eated  ;  in  some  seasons  badly,  gathered   and 
heated  oats    occasion  fatal  epiuemics  among 


horses.  Sprouted  grain  does  not  injure  them 
provided  it  has  been  housed  in  a  perfectly  dry 
state,  and  has  not  contracted  a  smell  of  fermen- 
tation. Malted  grain,  particularly  barley,  mix- 
ed with  the  food,  is  considered  very  beneficial 
to  horses,  especially  when  given  in  the  piopor- 
tion  of  a  third  of  the  total  quantity. 

Some  persons  have  effected  great  saving  by 
having  their  corn  crushed  before  giving  it  to  tho 
horses,  for  without  this  preparation  a  great  part 
of  it  passes  unchanged  through  the  body.  This 
may  easily  be  done  if  we  have  a  mill  at  our 
disposal,  but  there  will  then  be  still  greater  ne- 
cessity for  mixing  the  corn  with  cut  straw. 

The  g-rain  must  always  be  sifted  to  remove 
the  dust,  unless  it  has  been  subjected  to  the 
more  effectual  process  of  fanni  ng  a  short  time 
before. 

Most  horses  are  fed  upon  hay  in  additio:i  to 
their  corn,  and  some  have  nothing  else. 

It  is  certain  that  hay  may  be  substituted  for 
corn  feeding,  but  opinions  are  divided  respect- 
ing the  extent  to  which  this  substitution  ought 
to  be  carried,  and  likewise  with  regard  to  its 
economical  expediency;  in  fact  it  is  imposs^I)le 
to  lay  down  any  general  rule  on  the  subj  it. 
Eight  pounds  of  hay  are  generally  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  a  metzen  of  oats,  and  when  e-;!- 
mated  by  weight,  hay  is  said  to  bj?r  to  oats !  Je 
ratio  of  eight  to  three.  Very  nutritious  hay 
grown  on  low  meadows,  or  fodder  made  fronti 
clover,  lucerne,  on  sainfoin,  is  undoubteJiy 
more  substantial,  and  may  be  estimated  in  tho 
proportion  of  seven  to  three,  whereas  the  sanu 
kinds  of  fodder,  when  coarse  and  poor,  do  not 
exceed  the  ratio  of  nine  to  three.  But  generally 
speaking  it  is  found  that  when  the  quantity  of 
hay  is  increased  and  that  of  corn  dimimlshcd, 
the  horses  gain  more  flesh,  and  are  better  able 
to  perform  slow  work,  but  do  not  stand  i'.'g 
journeys  or  great  exertion  so  well.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  hay  is  diminished  and  com  in- 
creased in  quantity,  the  ho.'^es  grow  lean,  but 
become  stronger  and  more  lively:  providol, 
however,  that  their  supply  of  straw  is  increasod. 
An  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  one  or  other 
kind  of  food  will  be  found  advantageous  accord 
ing  to  the  particular  circumstances  in  which  wo 
may  be  placed,  and  the  prices  of  various  kinds 
of  fodder. 

Besides  the  cut  straw,  other  straw  is  likewisi; 
given  to  horses,  particularly  that  which  has  been 
most  broken  ;  ia  thrashing  this  is  put  into  lh«* 
rack.  Contrary  to  general  opinion,  wheat-straw 
is  the  best :  it  is  the  most  proper  substitute  foi 
hay  when  that  kind  of  fodder  is  deficient,  and  is 
likewise  the  kind  of  straw  which  horses  eat 
most  willingly.  The  haulm  of  tares,  lentals  and 
beans  are  doubtless  still  more  nutritious,  espe- 
cially, when  part  of  their  leaves  are  left  on  them 
in  the  green  state.  Some  farmers  are  afraid  to 
give    pea-straw,    they  say  that  it  sometimes 
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brings  on  colic:  l)ut  this  opinion  is  founded  on 
mere  prejudice. 

Opinions  are  divided  respecting  the  propriety 
of  feeding  horses  in  the  stable  on  clover,  and 
other  kinds  of  green  meat.  For  my  own  part  I 
am  persuaded  that  horses  may  be  kept  in' this 
manner  in  good  health  and  full  vigor,  at  least 
when  a  proper  system  is  pursued.  It  is,  however, 
the  quantity  of  this  fodder,  and  the  price  current 
of  grain,  which  determine  the  amount  of  saving 
that  may  be  obtained  by  this  mode  of  feeding. 
I  kept  my  horses  in  this  way  for  several  years, 
when  corn  was  high-priced,  and  always  with 
advantage  ;  they  improved  in  condition,  with- 
out losing  strength,  even  when  they  are  not 
spared  in  respect  of  work.  In  the  following 
winter  also  they  were  in  suprisingly  good  con- 
dition. The  transition  from  dry  to  green  fpdder 
must  however  be  gradually  made.  At  first 
the  clover  must  be  cut  up  with  straw,  and  first 
one  portion  of  it  then  two  given  daily  in  place 
of  oats  :  afterwards  when  the  clover  is  in  flower, 
it  is  given  to  them  in  as  great  a  quantity  as  they 
like,  but  then  the  corn  in  stopped.  It  is  not 
good  to  give  corn  with  green  meat,  because  the 
former  then  passes  through  the  body  undigested. 
If  corn  and  gi'een  feeding  are  to  be  united,  the 
corn  must  then  be  given  in  the  morning  and  the 
horses  not  allowed  any  green  fodder  before 
noon,  or  any  corn  in  the  after  part  of  the  day. 
Green  lucerne  and  tares  (especially  the  latter,) 
which  have  begun  to  form  their  pods,  are  better 
for  horses  than  clover.  The  same  gradual 
change  must  be  observed  in  passing  from  green 
to  dry  feeding. 

Horses  are  sometimes  turned  out  to  grass  in 
summer  either  with  other  cattle  or  in  fields  by 
themselves.  If  they  are  properly  attended  to 
and  left  completely  at  rest,  this  removal  to  their 
natural  state  agrees  with  them  perfectly  well. 
But  horses  cannot  be  often  left  unemployed,  and 
therefore  it  is  rarely  possible  to  have  them  turn- 
ed out  to  grass.  For  a  horse  to  thrive  when 
fed  j  in  this  manner,  the  pasturage  must  be 
abundant,  but  he  will  then  spoil  a  great  deal  of 
it  with  liis  feet,  hence  two  cow  pastures  are 
reckoned  for  one  horse  pasture. —  Thaer's  Prin- 
ciples of  Agriculture. 


With  respect  to  the  dung  proceeding  from 
the  fodder  consumed  by  cattle,  and  the  straw  or 
other  substances  composing  the  litter,  no  differ- 
ence is  made,  in  general  estimates,  between  the 
various  kinds  or  breeds  of  cattle  by  which  it  has 
been  produced.  We  shall,  however,  offer  a  few 
observations  on  this  subject. 

The  amount  of  dung  which  will  be  produced 
from  the  same  quantity  of  food  by  lean,  ill  con- 
ditioned, weakly  cattle,  will  neither  be  so  great, 
so  rich,  nor  so  fertilizing  ;  nor  does  it  contain  so 


much  animal  matter  as  that  which  is  produced 
by  strong,  healthy  and  well  fed  animals. 

Sheep,  if  fed  on  the  same  quantity  of  proren- 
der,  will  produce  dung  which  goes  further,  but 
the  action  of  which  is  not  so  durable.  These 
animals  appear,  however,  to  be  decidedly  the 
most  advantageous  for  the  manuring  of  pasture 
land  ;  the  dung  which  they  evacuate  over  the 
meadows  is  not  only  more  equally  diffused,  but 
also  amalgamates  more  freely  with  the  soil, 
and  acts  more  promptly  on  the  vegetation.  If 
the  sheep  are  broug-ht  up  from  the  pastures  at 
night,  and  confined  in  a  paddock  or  sheep-fold, 
they  will  produce  a  proportionally  larger  quan- 
tity of  manure  than  cattle,  supposing  that  each 
species  has  been  allowed  the  same  extent  of 
pasturage.  This  reason  causes  the  meadow  and 
pasture-lands  in  England,  where  it  is  customary 
to  leave  the  sheep  out  night  and  day,  gradually 
to  become  ameliorated  and  improved,  and  to  be 
capable  of  feeding  an  increased  number  of  these 
animals  every  year,  when  these  lands  are  bro- 
ken or  ploughed  up  they  are  found  to  have  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  nutritive  matter  than 
those  on  which  cows  have  been  fed  ;  indeed 
these  latter  usually  decrease  in  fertility  about 
the  third  or  fourth  year,  particularly  where  the 
soil  is  of  a  dry  hot  nature. 

When  sheep  are  depastured  it  is  usually  reck- 
oned that  ]  ,200  will  yield  about  the  same  degree  of 
amelioration  to  an  acre  ofland  in  24  hours  as  would 
be  produced  by  one  half  of  the  quantity  of  stable 
manure  generally  allowed;  1,800  sheep  are  sup- 
posed to  manure  an  acre  and  a  half  tolerably 
well,  and  2,400  to  manure  it  abundantly,  so  much 
so  indeed  as  to  render  it  too  rich  for  most  kinds 
of  grain;  if  ten  sheep  when  pastured  are  regard- 
ed as  equivalent  to  one  cow,  and  if  one  cow  pro- 
duces 15  lbs.  of  dung  during  the  night,  180  cows 
will  only  produce,  2,700  lbs.  and  240  cows  3,600 
lbs.  whicn  is  not  enough  to  manure  one  acre  of 
land,  but  the  effects  and  the  nutritive  proper- 
ti  \s  of  manure  thus  derived  are  much  more  per- 
manent, and  are  retained  much  longer  in  the 
soil  than  the  dung  of  sheep. — lb. 


ON  CHEESE    MAKING. 

CHESHIRE  CHEESE. 

That  of  Cheshire,  as  described  in  Holland's 
Survey,  is  generally  made  with  two  meals  of 
milk ;  and  that,  even  in  dairies  where  two 
cheeses  are  made  in  a  day:  indeed,  in  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  season,  three,  four, 
and  even  five  or  six  meals  are  kept  for  the  same 
cheese.  The  general  custom  is,  to  take  about 
a  pint  of  cream,  when  two-meal  cheeses  are 
made,  from  the  night's  milk  of  twenty  cows. 
Ill  order  to  make  cheese  of  the  best  quality, 
and  in  the  greatest  abundance,  it  is,  however, 
admhted  that  the  cream  should  remain  in  tlie 
milk  5  for  whether  the  cream  that  is  once  sepa- 
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rated  from  it,  can  by  any  other  means  be 
Ri^aiii  so  intimately  united  with  it  as  not  to 
undergo  a  decomposition  in  the  after  process, 
admits  of  some  doubt.  The  more  common 
practice  is,  however,  to  set  the  evening's  milk 
apart  till  the  following  morning,  when  the  cream 
is  skimmed  off,  and  three  or  four  gallons  of  the 
milk  are  poured  into  a  brass  pau,  which  is 
imtnediately  placed  in  the  furnace  oi  hot  water 
and  made  scalding  hot ;  then  half  of  the  milk 
thus  heated  is  poured  upon  the  night's  milk,  and 
the  other  half  is  mixed  with  the  cream,  which 
is  thus  liquified,  so  as,  when  put  into  the  cheese- 
tub,  to  form  one  uniform  fluid.  This  is  done  by 
the  dairy-woman  while  the  other  servants  are 
milking  the  cows,  and  the  morning's  milk  being 
then  immediately  added  to  that  of  the  evening, 
the  whole  mass  is  at  once  set  together  for 
cheese. 

The  rennet  and  colouring*  being  then  put 
into  the  tub,  the  whole  is  well  stirred  together ; 
a  wooden  cover  is  put  over  the  tub,  and  over 
that  is  thrown  a  linen  cloth.  The  usual  time 
of  "coming,"  or  curdling,  is  one  hour  and  a 
half,  during  which  lime  it  is  frequently  to  be 
examined.  If  the  cream  rises  to  the  surface 
before  the  coming  takes  place,  as  it  often  does, 
the  whole  must  be  stirred  together  so  as  to  mix 
a'j:ain  the  milk  and  the  cream;  and  this,  as 
often  as  it  rises,  untilthe coagulation  commences. 
If  the  dairy-woman  supposes  the  milk  to  have 
been  accidentally  put  together  cooler  than  she 
intended,  or  that  its  coolness  is  the  cause  of  its 
not  coming,  hot  water,  or  hot  milk,  may  be 
poured  into  it,  or  hot  water  in  a  brass  pan  may 
be  partially  immerged  in  it.  This  must, 
however,  be  done  before  it  is  at  all  coagulated, 
for  the  forming  of  the  curd  must  not  be  tamper- 
ed with.  If  it  has  been  set  together  too  hot, 
the  opposite  means,  under  the  same  precautions, 
may  be  resorted  to  ;  but  the  more  geneal  prac- 
tise is,  to  suffer  the  process  to  proceed,  hot  as 
it  is,  until  the  first  quantity  of  whey  is  taken  off, 
apart  of  which,  being  set  to  cool,  is  then  returned 
into  the  tub  to  cool  the  curd.  If  too  little  ap- 
pears to  have  been  used,  it  renders  the  curd 
exceedingly  tender,  and  therefore  an  additional 
quantity  may  be  put  in;  but  this  must  be  done 
before  the  coagulation  takes  place,  for,  if  added 
afterwards,  it  will  be  of  little  efTect,  as  it  cannot 
be  used  without  disturbing  the  curd,  which  can 
then  only  acquire  a  proper  degres  of  toughness, 
by  having  some  heated  whey  poured  over  it. 

Within  an  hour  and  a  half,  as  already  men- 
tioned, if  all  goes  on  well,  the  coagulation  will 
be  formed — a  point  which  is  determined  by 
gently  pressing  the  surface  of  the  milk  with 
the  back  of  the  hand ;  but  in  this  test  experi- 
ence is  the  only  guide,  for  the  firmness  of  the 
curd,  if  the  milk  be  set  hot  together,  will  be 
much  greater  than  that  from  milk  which  has 
been  set  cold  together.    If  the  curd  be  firm, 


the  usual  practice  is  to  take  a  common  case- 
knife,  and  make  incisions  across  it  to  the  full 
depth  of  the  blade,  at  the  distance  of  about  one 
inch,  and  again  crosswise  in  the  same  manner, 
the  incisions  intersecting  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  cheese-maker  and  two  assistants 
then  proceed  to  break  the  curd,  by  repeatedly 
putting  their  hands  down  into  the  tub,  and  break- 
ing every  part  of  it  as  small  as  possible,  this 
part  of  the  business  being  continued  until  thi^ 
whole  is  uniformly  broken  small :  it  generally 
takes  up  about  forty  minutes  and  the  curd  is 
then  left,  covered  over  with  a  cloth,  for  about 
half  an  hour,  to  subside. 

The  bottom  of  the  tub  is  now  set  rather  atilt, 
the  curd  is  collected  to  the  upper  side  of  it,  and 
a  board  is  introduced,  of  a  semicurcular  form, 
to  fit  loosely  one-half  oi  the  tub's  bottom.  This 
board  is  placed  on  the  curd,  and  a  60  lb.  weight 
upon  it,  to  press  out  the  whey,  which,  draining 
to  the  lower  side  of  the  tilted  tub,  is  ladled  out 
into  brass  pans.  Such  parts  of  the  curd  as 
are  pressed  from  under  the  board,  are  cut  off 
with  a  knife,  placed  under  the  weighted  board. 
and  again  pressed,  the  operation  being  repeated 
again  and  again  until  the  whey  is  entirely 
drawn  from  the  curd.  The  whole  mass  of  curd 
is  then  turned  upside  down,  and  put  on  the 
other  side  of  the  tub,  to  be  pressed  as  before. 
The  board  and  weight  being  removed,  the  curd 
is  afterwards  cut  into  pieces  of  about  eight  or 
nine  inches  square,  piled  upon  each  other,  and 
pressed  both  with  the  weight  and  hand,  these 
several  operations  being  repeatedly  performed 
as  long  as  any  whey  appears  to  remain  in  it. 

The  next  thing  is  to  cut  the  curd  into  three 
nearly  equal  portions,  one  of  which  is  taken 
into  a  brass  pan,  and  is  there  by  two  women 
broken  extremely  fine  ;  a  large  handful  of  salt 
being  added,  and  well  mixed  with  it.  That 
portion  of  c^ird  being  sufficiently  broken,  is 
put  into  a  cheese-vat,  which  is  placed  to  receive 
it,  on  a  cheese-ladder  over  the  cheesa  tub,  the 
vat  being  furnished  with  a  coarse  cheese-cloth. 
The  second  and  third  portions  of  the  curd  are 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  emptied  into 
the  vat ;  except  that  into  the  middle  portion 
eight,  nine,  or  ten  times  the  quantity  of  salt  is 
usually  put.  By  some  dairy-women,  however, 
each  portion  is  salted  alike,  and  with  no  more 
than  tnree  large  handfuls  to  each.     The  break- 


*  Spanish  nnnatto  is  the  dru^  usually  employed  : 
little  more  than  tho  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  which  is 
suflfi!;ient  for  a  chopse  of  60  Ib-i.  Otlior  oolourin.; 
mattors  are,  howover,  used,  such  as  marygoid  boiler) 
in  milk,  which  gives  a  pleasant  flavour;  and  carrots 
also  boiled  in  milk  and  strained,  which  impart  a  rich 
colour,  but  rather  strong  taste.  The  annatto  i» 
generally  put  in  by  rubbing  a  piece  of  it  in  a  bowl 
with  some  warm  milk,  which  is  afterwards  allowed  to 
stand  a  little  in  order  to  drain  otf  the  sediment,  and 
is  then  mixed  with  the  eutire  quantity. 
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•j.i:  takes  up  more  or  less  time,  as  the  cheese 
>vas  set  together  hotter  or  colder ;  half  an  hour 
i:^,  perhaps,  the  longest  time. 

The  curd,  when  put  into  the  cheese-vat  in 
ils  broken  state,  is  neaped  above  the  vat  in  a 
conical  form :  to  prevent  it  from  crumbling 
down,  the  four  corners  of  the  cheese-cloth  are 
turned  up  over  it,  and  thrive  women,  placing 
their  hands  against  the  conical  part,  gently,  but 
lorcibly,  press  it  together,  constantly  shifting 
their  hands  when  any  portion  of  the  curd  is 
starting  from  the  mass,  and  folding  down  the 
cloth  upon  it.  So  soon  as  the  curd  adheres  to- 
geth  r  so  as  to  admit  of  it,  a  small  square  board, 
with  a  corner  of  the  cloth  under  it,  is  put  oji  the 
top  with  a  601b.  weight ;  or  a  lever  such  as  tliat 
previously  described  is  pressed  upon  it.  Several 
iron  skewers  are  at  the  same  time  stuck  in  the 
cone,  as  well  as  through  holes  in  the  side  of  the 
vat,  from  which  they  are  occasionally  drawn 
out  and  fixed  in  other  spots,  until  not  a  drop  of 
whey  is  discharged.  Tlie  weight  and  skewers 
are  then  removed,  and  the  corners  of  the  cloth 
are  either  held  up  by  a  woman  or  by  a  wooden 
hoop,  while  the  curd  is  broken  as  small  as  pos- 
sible, halfway  to  the  bottom  of  the  vat ;  and  the 
same  operation  of  pressing  and  skewering 
is  repeated.  The  women  then  take  up  the 
four  corners  of  the  cloth  while  the  vat  is  drawn 
away  and  rinsed  in  warm  whey ;  a  clean  cloth 
is  then  put  over  the  upper  part  of  the  curd,  and 
it  is  returned  inverted  into  the  vat.  It  is  then 
broken  half  way  through  in  the  same  manner 
as  before,  which  several  operations  occupy  from 
three  to  four  hours. 

When  no  more  whey  can  be  extracted  by 
these  means  from  the  cheese,  it  is  again 
turned  in  the  vat,  and  rinsed  as  before  in  warm 
whey.  The  cloth  now  made  use  of  is  finer  and 
larger  than  the  former,  and  is  so  laid,  that  on 
one  side  it  shall  be  level  with  the  edge  of  the 
vat,  and  on  the  other  wrap  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  cheese  ;  the  edges  being  put  within 
the  vat,  thus  perfectly  enclosing  the  entire 
mass.  In  this  stage  of  the  business  the  cheese  is 
still  higher  than  the  edge  of  the  vat;  and  to 
preserve  it  it  the  due  form,  recourse  is  had  to 
a  binder  about  three  inches  broad,  either  as  a 
hoop  or  as  a  cheese-fillet,  which  is  a  strong, 
broad,  coarse  sort  of  tape,  which  is  put  round 
the  cheese,  on  the  outside  of  the  cloth,  and  the 
lower  edge  of  the  binder  pressed  down  within 
the  vat,  so  low  as  that  the  upper  edge  of  it  may 
be  level  with  the  surface.  The  cheese  is  then 
carried  to  the  press,  and  a  smooth,  strong  board 
being  placed  over  it,  the  press  is  gently  letdown 
upon  it,  the  usual  power  of  which  is  about  14 
or  15  cwt.  In  most  dairies,  however,  there  are 
two  presses,  and  in  many  three  or  four  of  differ- 
ent weights ;  the  cheese  being  by  some  put  first 


under  the  heaviest,  and   by  others  under  the 

lightest. 

As  soon  as  the  cheese  is  put  into  the  press, 
it  is  immediately  well  skewered — the  skewers 
being  of  strong  wire  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 
bug,  sharp  at  the  points  and  broad  at  the  other 
end  ;  the  vat  and  binder  having  holes,  seldom 
more  than  an  inch  asunder,  to  receive  them. 
As  the  press  always  stands  near  the  wall,  only 
one  side  of  the  cheese  can  be  skewered  at  the 
same  time,  and  it  must  therefore  be  turned  hafl- 
way  lound,  whenever  that  is  necessary  ;  but  this 
occasions  no  inconvenience,  as  the  skswers 
must  be  frequently  shifted,  and  many  more 
holes  are  made  than  skewers  to  fill  them.  In 
half  an  hour  from  the  time  the  cheese  is  first 
put  into  press,  it  is  taken  out  again,  and  turned, 
in  the  vat,  into  another  clean  cloth,  after  which 
it  is  returned  to  the  vat ;  but  is  by  some  persons 
previously  put  naked  into  warm  whey,  where 
it  stands  an  hour  or  more  for  the  purpose  of 
hardeningits  coat.  At  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  the  cheese  is  again  turned  in  the  vat 
into  another  clean  cloth,  and  some  dairy-women 
prick  its  upper  surface  all  over  an  inch  or  two 
deep  with  a  view  of  preventing  blisters.*  At 
six  o'clock  in  the  following  morning  it  is  again 
turned  in  the  vat,  with  a  clean  cloth  as  before, 
and  the  skewers  are  laid  aside:  it  is  also  turned 
two  or  three  times  more,  both  morningand  even- 
ing, at  the  last  of  which  finer  cloths  are  used  than 
those  at  first,  in  order  that  as  little  impression 
as  possible  may  be  made  on  its  coat. 

After  the  cheese  has  remained  about  forty- 
eight  hours  under  the  press,  it  is  taken  out,  a 
fine  cloth  being  used  merely  as  a  lining  to  the 
vat ,  without  covering  th  e  uppe  r  part  of  the  cheese, 
which  is  then  placed  nearly  mid-deep  in  a  salt- 
ing-tub, its  upper  surface  being  covered  all  over 
w  th  salt.  It  stands  there  generally  about  three 
days ;  is  turned  daily,  and  at  each  turning  well 
salted,  the  cloth  being  changed  twice  in  the 
time.  It  is  then  taken  out  of  the  vat,  in  lieu  of 
which  a  wooden  girth,  or  hoop,  is  made  use  of, 
equal  in  breadth  to  the  thickness  nearly  of  the 
cheese,  and  in  this  it  is  placed  on  the  salting 
bench,  where  it  stands  about  eight  days,  being 
well  salted  over,  and  turned  each  day.  The 
cheese  is  then  washed  in  lukewarm  water,  and 
after  being  wiped,  is  placed  on  the  drying  bench, 
where  it  remains  about  seven  days:  it  is  then 
again  washed  and  dried  as  before,  and  after  it 
has  stood  about  two  hours,  it  is  smeared  all 
over  with  about  two  ounces  of  sweet  whey  but- 

*  This,  however,  if  thoy  occur,  can  be  remeHied 
by  opening  them  with  a  penknife,  and  pouring  hot 
water  into  the  incision  ;  then  press  down  the  outer 
rind,  put  on  a  little  salt,  and  place  a  piece  of  slat© 
with  a  half-pound  weight  upon  iu 
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ter,  and  then  placed  in  the  warmest  part  of  the 
cheese-room. 

While  it  remains  there  it  is  during  the  first 
seven  days,  rubbed  every  day  all  over,  and 
generally  smeared  with  sweet  butter;  after 
which  it  should  for  some  time  be  turned  daily, 
and  rubbed  three  times  a  week  in  summer,  and 
twice  in  winter.  The  labor  is  performed  almost 
universally  by  women,  and  that  in  large  dairies 
where  the  cheeses  are  sometimes,  upon  an 
average,  upwards  of  1401bs.  each. 

The  details  of  this  process,  it  will,  however, 
be  observed,  apply  only  to  cheeses  of  60  lbs. 
weight,  and  the  quantity  of  salt  used  to  them  is 
uncertain  ;  the  greatest  of  which  Mr.  Holland 
knows  is  about  3  IbN.  each,  but  much  of  it  is 
wasted,  and  whether  the  cheese  acquires  much 
8altne4s  in  the  salting-house,  dairy  men  them- 
selves are  doubtful,  though  much  salt  is  there 
expended.  Respecting  the  heating  of  the  milk, 
the  practice  must  evidently  vary  according  to 
the  weather ;  and  although  it  is  his  opinion,  as 
well  as  that  of  Marshall  and  other  well-known 
writers,  that  it  most  requires  warming  when 
produced  ujx)n  poor,  clay  lands,  and  that  upon 
rich  soils  it  will  not  bear  much  heating,  yet 
that  is  contradicted  by  Alton,  who  says,  "he 
never  underatood  that  the  milk  of  the  cows  so 
fed  or  even  upon  wild,  waste  land,  or  moss, 
requires  to  be  heated  more  than  that  of  cows 
fed  in  the  warmest  valleys,  or  on  the  richest 
haughts  in  our  best  cultivated  districts."  The 
sponginess  and  heaving  of  the  cheese,  which 
are  sometimes  complained  of,  are  faults  which 
Mr.  Holland  attributes  more  to  inattention  on  the 
part  of  the  workpeople  than  to  want  of  skill, 
*' their  certain  preventives  being  careful  break- 
ing, good  thrusting,  frequent  skewering,  and 
powerful  pressing;"  but  may  not  improbably 
arise,  partly  from  the  use  of  cold  a;id  warm 
milk,  which,  if  mixed  together,  will  generate 
air.  Those  of  pungency  and  rankness,  which 
are  generally  imputed  to  impurity  in  the  rennet, 
and  by  some  to  the  want  of  salt,  he,  however, 
thinks  may  be  also  more  properly  ascribed  to 
the  fermentation  occasioned  by  the  imperfect 
discharge  of  the  whey. — British  Husbandry. 

*  On  the  cheese  coming  into  the  salting-house,  it 
is,  in  some  dairies,  taken  out  of  the  vat,  and  after 
its  sides  are  well  rubbeii  with  salt,  is  returned  into 
the  vat  with  u  clean,  fresh  cloth  under  it:  the. top 
bfein»co\ered  with  salt,  it  is  placed  on  the  suiting 
benches,  turned  and  salted  twice  a-duy,  and  the  cloth 
changed  every  second  day.  On  the  salting  benches 
it  is  continued  seven  or  eight  days,  when  it  is  taken 
out  of  I  lie  vat,  and  with  a  wooden  hoop,  or  cheese- 
fillet,  round  it,  is  put  into  the  salting  tub  and  managed 
as  before  described. 


Improvement  of  Poor  Sandy  Land.— Tht« 
poor  sandy  heaths  which  have  been  convertetl 
into  productive  farms,  evince  the  indefatigable 
industry  and  perseverance  of  the  Flemings.  It 
is  highly  interesting  to  follow  step  by  step,  the 
progress  of  improvement.  Here  you  see  a  cot- 
tage and  a  rude  cow  shed  erected  on  a  spot  ot 
the  most  unpromising  aspect,  where  the  loose 
white  sand  blown  into  irregular  mounds  is  only 
kept  together  by  the  roots  of  the  heath.  Trench- 
ing and  levelling  the  surface  is  always  the  first 
operation.  A  small  spot  only  is  first  cultivated, 
but  gradually  the  whole  is  reclaimed  from  its 
wild  state,  by  the  aid  of  unremitting  industry, 
and  above  all  by  the  dung  and  compost  heap 
and  by  the  urine  of  animals.  If  there  is  manure 
at  hand  the  only  thing  that  can  be  sown  on 
poor  sand  at  first  is  broom,  this  grows  in  the 
most  barren  soils,  and  in  three  years  it  is  fit  \:i 
cut,  and  produces  some  return  in  faggots  for  the 
bakers  and  brickmakers;  the  leaves  which  have 
fallen  have  somewhat  enriched  the  soil,  and  the 
fibres  of  the  roots  have  given  a  certain  degree 
of  compactness.  It  may  now  be  ploughed,  and 
sown  with  buck  wheat,  and  even  with  rye  with- 
out manure ;  by  the  time  this  is  reaped  some 
manure  will  have  been  collected,  and  a  regular 
course  of  cropping  may  begin;  as  soon  as  clover 
and  potatoes  enable  the  farmer  to  keep  cows, 
and  make  manure,  the  improvement  goes  on 
rapidly — in  a  few  years  the  soil  undergoes  a 
complete  change  ;  it  becomes  mellow  and  re- 
tentive of  moisture,  and  enriched  by  the  vegeta- 
ble matter  afforded  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
roots  of  clover  or  other  plants.  If  about  twenty 
small  cartloads  of  dung  can  be  brought  on  each 
acre  of  the  newly  trenched  ground,  the  progress 
is  much  more  rapid,  potatoes  are  then  the  first 
crop  and  generally  give  a  good  return.  The 
same  quantity  of  dung  is  required  for  the  next 
crop,  which  is  rye,  in  which  clover  is  sown  in 
the  succeeding  spring,  and  a  small  portion  is 
sown  with  carrots,  of  which  they  have  a  white 
sort,  which  is  very  productive  and  large  in 
good  ground,  and  which  even  in  the  poor  soil, 
gives  a  tolerable  supply  of  food  to  the  cows  in 
winter.  Should  the  clover  fail,  which  sometimes 
happens,  the  ground  is  ploughed  in  spring  and 
sown  with  oats  and  clover  again.  But  if  the 
clover  comes  up  well  amongst  the  rye  stubble 
of  it  is  cut  twice  after  having  been  dressed  with 
Dutch  ashes  early  in  spring.  It  is  mostly  con- 
sumed in  the  green  state,  the  clover  lay  is 
manured  with  ten  cartloads  of  dung  to  the 
acre,  and  rj'e  sown  again  but  not  clover.  After 
the  rye  comes  buckwheat  without  any  manure, 
then  potatoes  again  manured  as  at  first,  and  the 
same  rotation  of  crops  follows.  It  is  found  that 
the  poor  land  gradually  improves  at  each  rota- 
tion from  the  quantity  of  dung  used  ;  for  want  of 
sufficient  manure  broom  seed  is  sometiraes 
sown   with  the   rye  and   clover.    The  rye  is 
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reaped  and  the  broom  continues  in  the  ground 
two  years  longer.     It  is  then  cut  for  fuel.     The 
j^reen  tops  are  sometimes  used  for  litter  for  the 
cows   and  thus  converted   into  manure.     It   is 
also  occasionally  ploughed  in,  when  young  and 
green  to   enrich  the   land.     Oats,  clover   and 
broom  are  ocasionally  sown  together.     The  oats 
are  reaped  the  first  year,  the  clover  and  young 
broom  tops  the  next,  and  the  broom  cut  in  the 
third.     This  is  a  curious  practice   and  its  ad- 
vantages   appear    rather    problematical.      All 
these    various    methods    to    bring    poor   lands 
into  cultivation,  show  that  no  device  is  omitted 
which  ingenuity  can  suggest  to  supply  the  want 
of  manure.     After  the  land  has  been  gradually 
brought  into  a  good  state,  and  is  cultivated  in  a 
regular  manner,  there  appears  much  less  difTer- 
e.nce  between  the  soils  which  have  been  origi- 
nally good  and  those  which  have  been  made  so 
by  labour  and  industry;  at  least  the  crops  in  both 
appear  more  nearly  alike  at  harvest  than  is  the 
case   in   soils   of   difierent   qualities,   in    other 
countries.  This  is  a  great  proof  of  the  excellence 
of  the  Flemish  system.     For  it  shows  that  the 
land  is  in  a  constant  state  of  improvement,  and 
that  the  deficiency  of  the  soil  is  compensated  by 
greater  attention  to  tillage  and  manuring,  es- 
pecially the  latter.    The  maxim  of  the  Flem- 
ish farmer  is  that,  without  manures  there  is  no 
corn,   without  cattle   there  is  no  manure,   and 
without  green  crops  and  roots  cattle  cannot  be 
kept.     Every  farmer  calculates  how  much  man- 
ure is  required  for  his  land  every  year.     If  it 
cannot  be  purchased  it  must  be  made  on  the 
farm,  a  portion  of  land  must  be  devoted  to  feed 
stock,   which  will  make  sufficient  for  the   re- 
mainder, for  he  thinks  it  better  to  keep  half 
the  farm  only  in  productive  crops  well  manured, 
then  double  the  amount  of  acres  sown  on  bad- 
ly prepared  land,  hence,  also,  the  acres  next 
reckon  what  the  value  would  be  of  the  food  given 
to  the  cattle,  if  sold  in  the  market,  but  how  much 
labour  it  costs  him  to  raise  it,  and  what  will  be 
the  increase  of  the  crop  from  the  manure  col- 
lected.    The  land  is  never  allowed  to  be  idle  so 
long  as  the  season  will  permit  any  thing  to  grow. 
If  it  is  not  stirred  by  the  plough  and  harrow  to 
clear  it  of  weeds,  some  useful  crop  or  other  is 
growing  in  it.     Hence  the  practice  of  sowing 
different  seeds  amongst  the  growing  crops,  such 
as  clover  and  carrots  amongst  corn  or  flax,  and 
those  which  grow  rapidly  between  the  reaping 
of  one  crop  and  the  sowing  of  another  such  as 
sparry  or  turnips,  immediately  after  the  rye  is 
cut,  to  be  taken  or  eaten  off  before  the  wheat 
sowing.     These  crops  seem  sometimes  to  be 
scarcely   worth  the    labour  of  ploughing  and 
sowing  ;  but  the  ploughing  is  useful  to  the  next 
crop,  so  that  the  seed  and  sowing  are  the  only 
expenses,  and  while  a  crop  that  is  of  some  use 
is  growing  weeds  are  kept  down  and  prevented 
taking  in  the  soil. — Rev.  W.  S.  Rham^s  Flemish 
Husbandry. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  STRAWBERRY. 

Permit  me  to  offer  a  few  practical  remarks  on 
the  cultivation  of  the  strawberry,  a  fruit  not 
much  inferior  in  some  respects  to  the  vine,  and 
one  in  more  general  cultivation. 

The  mode  we  adopt  in  light  sandy  soil  is  as 
follows  : — After  preparing  ground  in  the  usual 
way,  we  mark  off  the  rows  at  26  inches  apart ; 
after  stretching  the  line,  we  tread  with  one  foot 
on  each  side  to  compress  the  soil ;  being  now 
ready  to  receive  the  plants  (we  generally  plant 
about  the  middle  of  March),  we  select  the 
strongest  plants  of  any  variety,  and  com- 
mencing at  one  end  we  plant  on  the  part  which 
was  trod  upon — 5  plants,  in  a  circumference  of 
about  18  inches,  and  12  inches  apart.  After  the 
ground  has  been  planted  on  the  above  system, 
we  procure  some  barrowfuls  of  sheep  droppings, 
for  it  is  on  the  application  of  such  to  strawber- 
ries on  light  dry  soil,  that  the  value  of  our  re- 
marks (if  any  there  be)  is  to  be  considered. 
And  with  a  small  spade  we  put  in  a  quantity  on 
the  space  of  ground  within  the  circle  of  the 
plants,  and  after  the  plants  have  commenced 
growing,  we  give  now  and  then,  perhaps  once 
a-week,  a  watering  with  water,  in  which  about 
a  bushel  of  the  droppings  to  4  gallons  of  water 
is  used.  By  this  means  strawberries  can  be 
produced  as  good  as  where  the  soil  is  more 
adapted  for  bringing  them  to  a  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation, as  light  dry  soils  in  general  do  not  pro- 
duce such  large  nor  well  flavoured  fruit. 

Again  upon  stiff  clay  soils,  we  have  acted 
differently,  and  found  the  plan  we  now  recom- 
mend to  suit  better  than  the  old  system.  In 
digging  the  ground  intended  to  be  cropped,  we 
raise  the  ground  where  the  plants  are  to  run  to 
the  height  of  6  inches,  and  about  8  in  breadth, 
the  distance  between  the  rows  will  be  about  22 
inches,  4  on  each  side  of  the  plant,  and  14  the 
space  to  dig.  It  may  be  asked  what  advantage 
is  to  be  gained  by  placing  the  plants  on  this 
raised  ground  over  the  old  system  of  having 
them  on  level  ground ;  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived are  two-fold,  at  least  in  a  cold  wet  climate, 
such  as  Lochaber;  first  the  roots  being  nearer  and 
more  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  solar  rays,  the 
blossom  is  produced  much  earlier,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  fruit ;  and  the  over  abundance  of 
moisture  is  allowed  to  escape  by  the  fall  towards 
the  middle  of  the  row.  However  much  they 
delight  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  during  their 
growing  season,  they  are  improved  by  being 
preserved,  as  much  as  possible,  from  the  rain 
lodging  between  the  rows.  When  the  fruit  is 
fit  for  gathering  in  stiff  retentive  soils,  this  plan 
will  be  found  most  desirable,  and  in  digging 
and  manuring  them,  instead  of  injuring  the  roots 
by  the  spade,  we  lay  on  the  manure,  and  after- 
wards fork  it  in  with  a  three  pronged  fork,  and 
the  crops  in  general  are  much  improved  over 
the  old  system.  By  attending  to  this,  much 
success  will  be  the  result,  I  have  no  doubt. 
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The  plants  are  planted  in  the  usual  way  on 
the  ridges,  and  in  making  the  ground  up,  lay  a 
good  course  of  rotten  cow  dung  for  the  roots  of 
the  plants  to  feed  upon. 


ASPARAGUS. 


Asparagusbeds  which  have  been  well  manured 
and  deeply  trenchedduringwinterwillbe  in  afine 
state  to  receive  the  roots,  which  should  never  be 
more  than  one  year  from  the  seed.  The  proper 
time  for  planting  is  when  the  buds  have  begun 
to  spring;  indeed  many  excellent  cultivators  do 
not  plant  until  the  shoots  have  attained  the  length 
of  four  or  five  inches.  Planting  at  that  stage  re- 
quires great  caution  that  the  shoots  be  not  bro- 
ken ;  it,  however,  prevents  the  chance  of  plant- 
ing roots  with  defective  or  blind  buds,  which  is 
of  frequent  occurrence.  If  the  crop  is  intended 
to  be  permanent,  plant  in  single  rows  four  feet 
apart,  and  twelve  inche*  plant  from  plant,  in 
the  line  ;  but  if  it  is  intended  to  take  up  the 
roots  for  forcing,  rows  of  plants  may  be  set  in 
four-foot  beds  with  three  feet  alleys  between 
them.  In  cold  damp  soils,  and  probably  in  all 
soils  in  cold  situations,  the  soil  in  the  alleys 
should  be  thrown  on  top  of  the  beds,  leaving  the 
fonner  a  foot  deep,  thus  placing  the  roots  in  a 
dry  position,  and  also  that  they  may  more  fully 
expand  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air. 
When  planted  sow  the  ground  with  salt,  and 
this  stimulant  should  be  applied  frequently  du- 
ring the  growing  season.  In  dry  weather  As- 
paragus will  be  much  benefited  by  liberal  sup- 
plies of  liquid  manure,  both  at  planting  and  af- 
terwards. 

Various  methods  have  been  tried  whereby 
cuttings  of  tender  plants  may  be  safely  conveyed 
to  a  distance,  all  of  which  are  in  some  respect 
or  other  defective.  A  most  ingenious  and  effec- 
tive method  was  shown  to  us  the  other  day  by 
Mr  Daniel,  gardener  to  the  Baron  Hugal  of 
Vienna,  who  is  at  present  travelling  in  this 
country  collecting  animals  and  plants  for  the 
young  Emperor  of  Austria.  We  may  also  re- 
mark that  Mr  Daniel  is  a  native  of  Holland,  a 
most  enthusiastic  gardener  and  botanist,  has 
made  several  tours  to  this  country,  as  well  as 
having  visited  most  of  the  best  collections  in 
Europe. 

He  carries  with  him  several  cylinder-shaped 
glass  bottles,  with  wide  mouths  and  glass 
stoppers  similar  to  those  used  in  chemists' 
shops  for  holding  medicine ;  into  these  he 
throws  his  cuttings,  just  as  they  are  taken 
from  the  plant,  without  any  particular  arrange- 
ment or  order ;  a  very  litle  water  is  placed  in 
the  bottle,  and  when  filled  with  cuttings,  the 
stopper  is  hermetically  sealed  up.  In  this  way 
he  has  been  collecting  for  several  weeks,  and 
those   he  had  from  both  Mr  M'Nab  and  our- 


selves, although  they  will  not  reach  Vienna  for 
probably  a  month  or  six  weeks,  he  is  satisfied 
they  will  arrive  in  safety  and  grow.  He  stated 
to  us,  that  cuttings  kept  in  similar  bottles  for 
fifteen  weeks  had  grown  most  freely,  and  that 
many  instances  had  occurred  where  they  had 
sent  out  roots  during  their  journey,  and  were 
immediately  potted  on  their  arrival  at  Vienna. 
So  simple  and  efficacious  a  mode  of  sending 
cuttings  deserves  to  be  brought  before  the  notice 
of  cultivators,  the  rationale  of  which  will  be 
readily  comprehended  by  such  as  have  studied 
the  principle  of  the  Wardian  case.  To  prevent 
damage  during  transit,  these  glasses  may  be 
packed  within  small  wooden  cases,  for  short 
journeys,  but  as  light  may  have  something  to 
do  in  the  matter,  when  sent  to  a  great  distance, 
arrangements  might  be  easily  made  by  which 
they  could  be  placed  within  its  influence. 

Specimen  heaths  of  the  rarer  and  more  difii- 
cult  sorts  to  grow  are  wrought  by  Mr  Daniel 
upon  the  stronger  growing  kinds,  such  as  melan- 
thera,  arborea,  &c. ;  on  these  the  tricolors, 
Massoni,  elegans,  &c.,  are  grafted,  and  some 
attain  a  very  large  size ;  nor  does  it  appear 
from  Mr  Daniel's  experience  that  they  are  after- 
wards short-lived.  He  was  most  struck  with 
many  of  the  plants  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanical 
Garden,  and  pronounced  several  of  them  as  un- 
rivalled in  Europe.  Nor  was  he  less  gratified 
in  having  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr  M'Nab's 
most  judicious  method  of  of  shifting  large  plants, 
it  so  happening  that  the  splendid  plant,  Cocos 
nucifera,  was  undergoing  that  operation  during 
the  time  he  was  in  the  garden. 


Remedy  for  Preventing  Turnips  Tasting 
Milk  and  Butter. — It  is  simply  to  cut  a 
good  slice  off  the  top  of  the  turnip,  and 
another  off  the  bottom,  taking  care  to  have 
all  the  roots  off  with  the  last  slice;  give 
the  remainder  or  centre  of  the  turnip  to  your 
cows,  sliced  as  usual.  If  this  simple  me- 
thod be  strictly  followed  I  will  guarantee 
milk  and  butter  sweet,  and  in  quantities- 
according  to  the  allowance  of  turnips  the  cows 
get.  I  must  add,  I  got  this  recipe  from  a 
friend,  but  never  could  get  butter  without  a 
taint  until  I  had  turned  off'  three  or  four  men 
who  attended  my  cattle,  as  they  considered 
the  topping  and  bottoming  turnips  was  very 
troublesome,  and  afways  went  back  to  the 
old  method.  I  have  now  only  to  say,  that 
I  am  feeding  fifteen  milch  cows  since  the 
20th  of  October,  and  have  allowed  them 
seven  stone  of  turnips  a  day,  and  the  butter 
last  week  produced  best  price  in  the  most, 
unfair  butter  market  in  Ireland.  I  give  the 
tops  and  bottoms  of  the  turnips  so  cut  off  to 
dry  cattle.— £.  W.  C,  Dvmkeeran,  Dec.  6th, 
1849. 
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Effects  of  Culture. — The  almond,  with  its 
tough  coriaceous  husk,  has  been  changed  by 
long  cuhure  into  the  peach,  with  its  beautiful 
soft  and  delicious  pulp,  the  acid  sloe  into  the 
luxurious  plum,  and  the  harsh  bitter  crab,  into 
the  golden  pippin  ;  attention  to  nutrition  has 
produced  quite  as  marked  changes  in  the  pear, 
cheriy,  and  other  fruit  trees :  many  of  which 
have  not  only  been  altered  in  their  qualities  and 
appearance,  but  even  in  their  habits.  Celery, 
so  agreeable  to  most  palates,  is  a  modification  of 
the  opium  graveolens,  the  taste  of  which  is  so 
acrid  and  bitter  that  it  cannot  be  eaten.  Our 
cauliflowers  and  cabbages  which  weigh  many 
pounds,  are  largely  developed  coleworts,  that 
grow  wild  on  the  sea  shore,  and  do  not  weigh 
more  than  half  an  ounce  each.  The  rose  has 
been  produced  by  cultivation  from  the  common 
wild  briar ;  many  plants  may  be  modified  with 
advantage,  by  supplying  the  growth  of  one  part, 
which  causes  increased  development  of  other 
parts. — Dr.  Trueman  on  Food. 


Fattening  of  Horned  Cattle.— In  countries 
where  grain  is  cultivated  in  large  quantities, 
there  exists  a  deep  rooted  opinion  that  the  fat- 
tening of  horned  cattle  is  positively  disadvan- 
tageous except  in  large  brandy  distilleries  ;  this 
opinion  is,  however,  often  unfounded.  Local 
circumstances  may  alter  the  relative  value  of 
fattening,  according  to  the  results  afforded  by 
maintaining  cattle  lor  other  purposes. 

In  calculations  which  profess  to  show  that 
this  branch  of  economy  is  unprofitable,  the 
question  is  not  correctly  stated,  the  food  given 
to  cattle  being  estimated  at  the  market  price 
instead  of  at  the  cost  of  production  ;  every  one 
knows  that  the  maintenance  of  cattle  is  indis- 
pensable to  grain  cultivation.  The  influence 
of  this  maintenance  on  the  produce  of  the  grain 
has  indeed  been  developed  in  several  parts  of 
this  work.  Moreover,  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  we  cannot  dispense  with  horned  cattle. 
The  real  question  at  issue  therefore,  is  which 
kind  of  cattle  are  to  be  preferred,  and  with  regard 
to  horned  cattle  in  particular,  whether  the  quan- 
tity of  fodder  and  pasturage  devoted  to  them 
can  be  more  advantageously  consumed  by  milch 
cows  or  fatted  oxen. 

This  question  merges  into  the  following: — 

1st.  What  is  the  proportion  between  the  quan- 
tity of  fodder  consumed 4)y  a  milch  cow  during 
the  whole  year,  and  that  which  an  ox  consumes 
in  the  lime  required  for  fattening  him  i 

'2nd.  What  is  the  profit  of  an  ox  during  the 
time  that  he  is  fattening,  and  that  of  a  milch  cow 
during  the  whole  year  ? 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  quantity  of 
fodder  consumed  bv  a  milch  cow,  and  the  differ- 
ences observed  with  regard  to  th is  matter.  That 
required  for  an  ox  put  up  to  fatten  likewise 


varies  according  to  the  size  of  the  animal  and 
the  quantity  of  flesh  and  fat  which  we  wish  to 
give  him.  But  it  is  perhaps  easier  to  fix  a  tariff 
for  each  particular  case  of  fattening  than  for 
those  which  relate  to  the  management  of  milch 
cows.  In  localities  where  fattening  is  practiced 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  daily  allowance 
which  ought  to  be  given  to  an  ox  of  a  certain 
breed  is  determined  with  tolerable  accuracy. 
Hence  in  these  countries  it  is  usual  to  fix  the 
weekly  price  which  a  butcher  or  cattle  dealer  is 
to  pay  for  the  feeding  of  an  ox.  This  price, 
however,  is  subject  to  certain  modifications, 
according  to  circumstances  of  place  and  time. 
This  it  is  easy  to  calculate  beforehand,  and 
resolve  the  question  for  one's  self.  The  result 
shows  that  fodder  is  often  better  repaid  by  fat- 
tening oxen  than  by  milch  cows,  especially 
when  the  short  time  of  fattening  is  compared 
with  the  maintenance  of  a  cow  for  the  whole 
year,  and  the  care  of  the  dairy ;  to  this  we  must 
add  that  the  fattening  of  oxen  during  the  winter 
takes  place  at  a  season  when  labor  is  abundant, 
while  the  maintenance  of  cows  continues  during 
summer,  when  laborers  are  often  diflUcult  to 
obtain.  In  many  cases  also  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, the  capital  devoted  to  fatten  oxen  returns 
in  four  or  five  months,  while  that  expended 
on  milch  cows  is  always  floating. 

On  the  average  we  may  reckon  that  an  ox 
while  fattening  consumes  almost  as  much  fod- 
der as  will  suflice  for  a  cow  during  the  whole  year, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  dung  yielded  by  an  ox 
while  fattening,  is  equal  to  that  which  a  cow 
furnishes  in  an  entire  year,  and  perhaps  of  bet- 
ter quality :  besides,  this  dung  is  obtained  at  a 
time  when  it  can  be  easily  carted. 

Even  if  it  be  thought  advantageous  to  make 
fattening  the  basis  of  the  economy  of  live  stock, 
it  may  nevertheless  be  very  useful  as  an  acces- 
sary branch.  When  the  whole  economy  of  fat- 
tening is  once  thoroughly  understood  and  orga- 
nized, it  will  always  be  easier  to  regulate  the 
number  of  animals  put  up  to  fatten  according  to 
the  annual  quantity  of  fodder,  than  that  of  any 
other  description  of  cattle.  We  must  be  careful 
not  to  increase  the  number  of  animals  maintained 
beyond  what  we  are  certain  of  being  able  to  sup- 
port even  in  bad  years ;  the  excess  of  fodder 
obtained  in  good  years  m.iy  be  employed  in  fat- 
tening oxen  which  are  always  easily  procured 
from  without,  even  if  we  have  none  of  our  own 
that  we  wish  to  improve.  It  is  commonly  more 
profitable  to  sell  fat  than  lean  cattle. 

Whoever  would  undertake  the  fattening  oi  a 
large  number  ofcattle  must  endeavour  to  acquire 
experience  in  the  knowledge  and  valuation  of 
them,  and  of  all  that  relates  to  this  branch  of 
commerce,  or  at  least  must  avail  himself  of  the 
direction  of  a  well  informed  and  intelligent  map. 
The  choice  and  valuation  ofcattle  require  a  cer- 
tain practice  of  the  eye,  and  still  more  a  certain 
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tact  of  hand,  which  cannot  well  he  acquiied 
without  long  practice.  It  would  therefore  be 
useless  to  describe  them  here ;  they  can  only  be 
obtained  by  actual  inspection  and  comparison 
of  a  large  number  of  cattle.  Great  facility  in  va- 
luing cattle,  and  certainty  in  buying  and  selling, 
as  well  as  in  the  whole  process  of  fattening,  are 
obtained  by  the  use  of  a  machine  for  weighing 
living  animals ;  such  an  instrument  is  neither 
expensive  nor  complicated.  A  box  formed  of 
boards  joined  together,  and  of  sufHcient  length 
and  breadth  to  allow  an  ox  to  stand  upright  in 
it,  is  suspended  by  a  chain  from  the  shorter  arm 
of  a  balance  beam.  There  is  a  door  for  the 
animal  to  enter,  and  on  the  other  side  a  rack  into 
which  a  little  hay  is  put  to  induce  him  to  go  in. 
The  box  rests  firmly  on  the  ground,  the  other* 
arm  of  the  balance  beam,  which  may  be  of 
wood  is  ten  times  longer,  a  dish  is  suspended 
from  it  for  holding  weights.  The  equilibrium 
should  be  established  by  means  of  this  dish  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  addition  of  the  smallest 
weight  shall  raise  the  box  when  empty.  The 
longer  arm  of  the  beam  being  ten  times  as  long 
as  the  shorter,  any  weight  placed  in  the  dish 
produces  a  I  enfold  effect  upon  that  which  is  in 
the  box,  the  tenth  part  of  a  pound  in  the  former 
will  support  a  pound  in  the  latter,  and  one  pound 
will  support  ten.  The  weight  of  the  beast  is 
ascertained  as  soon  as  the  box  begins  to  moye 
in  the  slightest  possible  degree  ;  it  must  not  be 
lifted  for  fear  of  frightening  the  animal.  Such 
an  instrument  may  be  placed  in  a  stall,  the 
pivots  on  which  the  beam  turns  being  sus- 
pended between  two  beams ;  it  may  also  be 
put  up  in  a  yard,  but  it  will  then  require  a  stand 
to  support  it.  A  machine  of  this  description 
is  also  very  useful  for  weighing  fodder. 

Some  persons  profess  to  determine  the  weight 
of  a  beast  by  the  dimensions  of  particular  parts, 
and  the  use  of  certain  arithmetical  formula.  But 
even  supposing  this  method  to  be  applicable 
with  tolerable  certainty  to  the  greater  number 
of  cases,  the  rules  in  question  can  be  adapted  to 
a  particular  race  only,  and  one  that  is  well  fixed, 
so  that  every  breed  must  require  a  distinct  for- 
mula practically  determined.  That  such  is  really 
the  case  has  long  been  known  in  England.  In 
the  actual  state  of  things  it  would  be  very  ha- 
zardous to  rely  on  such  data. 

According  to  the  experience  of  English  gra- 
ziers, the  weight  of  an  animal  in  butcher's  meat 
may  be  estimated  with  tolerable  accuracy  by  its 
weight  while  alive. 

By  weight  in  butcher's  meat  we  mean  that 
which  a  beast  weighs  when  hung  up  with  his 
head,  forelegs,  entrails,  and  suet  removed,  the 
weight  in  net  flesh  as  it  is  called.  But  for  this 
purpose  the  health  and  condition  of  the  animals 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  For  an  ox  not 
absolutely  lean,  but  still  not  fattened.  Professor 
Anderdon  gives  the  following  rule :     Take  half 


the  weight  of  the  animal  while  alive,  add  to  it 
four  sevenths  of  the  whole,  and  divide  the  sum 
by  two,  the  quotient  will  be  the  weight  of  net 
flesh.  For  example  suppose  a  live  ox  to  weigh 
700  lbs. 

Half  of  700... 350  lbs. 
Four  sevenths  of  700... 400  lbs. 

7.50  lbs. 
Half  sum 3751bs. 

In  this  case  25  lbs  would  yield  1051bs.  But 
when  oxen  are  a  little  fattened  it  has  been  found 
that  20  lbs.  commonly  yield  11  lbs.,  and  when 
they  are  completely  fattened  12  or  12^  lbs.  For 
as  an  ox  gets  fatter  the  proportion  of  his  flesh 
to  the  refuse  becomes  greater. 

Finally  in  fattening  cattle  the  greatest  regu- 
larity rriust  be  observed  in  distributing  the 
food,  cleanliness,  &c. 

Matters  of  which  I  shall  speak  under  the 
head  of  each  description  of  fattening.  In  this 
place  I  content  myself  with  recommending 
that  no  one  undertake  the  fattening  of  a  large 
number  of  cattle  unless  he  can  have  an  eye  to 
them  himself,  or  at  the  least,  unless  he  can 
obtain  the  services  of  a  man  deserving  of  the 
most  implicit  confidence  and  throroughly  de- 
voted to  this  branch  of  economy. — Thaer's  Prin- 
ciples of  Agriculture. 

The  Prevention  of  Smut  in  Bahley  by 
Steeping. — I  saw  in  the  Gazette  of  the  15th  ult. 
a  report  from  J.  L.  Hughes,  in  which  he  mentions 
about  the  barley  in  this  district  being  seriously 
injured  by  the  smut,  and,  taking  a  great  interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  Ireland,  I  beg  leave  to 
mention  an  experiment  that  I  tried  this  year 
with  success.  I  have  sown  Italian  barley  for 
some  years,  on  account  of  the  additional  straw, 
and  it  not  beins  so  subject  to  lodge  as  the  other 
varieties;  but  having  observed  that  the  smut 
was  increasing  every  succeeding  year,  I  resolved 
to  try  an  experiment  on  it,  by  pickling  with  two 
pounds  of  blue  stone  per  quarter  of  seed  barley, 
in  the  same  way  as  I  do  with  my  wheat.  But 
instead  of  sowing  when  newly  pickled  I  kept  it 
in  the  steep  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  then 
sowed  four  bushels  per  Scotch  acre,  instead  of 
three  that  I  usually  sow,  and  I  found  that  the 
braird  was  no  thicker  than  when  sown  only  with 
three  bushels.  I  sowed,  on  the  same  field,  and 
on  the  game  day,  some  barley  in  the  usual  way, 
which  came  up  twelve  hours  before  the  pickled, 
although  sown  dry.  I  have  the  crop  now  cut, 
and  on  the  portion  of  the  field  that  was  sown  in 
the  usual  way,  there  is  an  increase  of  smut  on 
last  year,  but  where  it  was  pickled  there  is 
scarcely  a  head  of  smut  to  be  seen.  If  this 
system  to  prevent  smut  in  barley  has  not  been 
tried,  and  if  you  think  it  deserves  a  corner  in 
your  valuable  paper,  you  may  insert  it. — Yours, 
&c.,  A  Scotch  Farmer. 
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We  feel  it  our  duty  constantly  to  advocate 
the  necessity  for  providing  an  agricultural  edu- 
cation for  the  children  of  the  rural  population. 
It  may  not  be  possible,  at  once  to  introduce  a 
perfect  and  general  system  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation, as  we  have  not  school- masters  instructed 
to  teach  such  a  system  ;  but  by  the  establish- 
ment of  one  or  more  Agricultural  Colleges, 
Model  Farms,  or  Normal  Schools,  we  should 
soon  have  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified 
school-masters  to  give  an  agricultural  educa- 
tion at  all  the  country  schools.  We  do  not 
j)ropose  that  the  sons  of  farmers  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  study  of  agriculture  alone.  On 
the  contrary,  they  should  have  education, 
where  circumstances  would  permit,  equal  to 
any  other  class  of  the  community ;  but,  in 
addition  to  the  education  bestowed  upon  other 
classes,  they  should  also  be  instructed  fully  in 
the  science  and  art  of  agriculture.  While 
preparing  the  machinery  of  this  general  system 
of  education,  there,  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
immediate  introduction  into  every  country 
school,  of  suitable  agricultural  books  and  perio 
dicals,  for  the  reading  and  study  of  farmers' 
children.  This  is  an  advantage  the  children 
should  have,  whose  fathers  contribute  towards 
the  support  of  the  schools.  It  is  time  that  tlie 
rural  population  should  have  suitable,  and  the 
most  useful  instruction  provided  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  not  be  obliged  to  be  content  with 
an  education  quite  unsuitable  for  them,  as 
under  the  present  system.  It  is  a  generally 
admitted  principle,  that  impressions  made  upon 
the  youthful  mind  are  the  most  lasting.  "  Just 
as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  is  inclined,"  is  an 


old  adage,  and,  we  believe,  a  very  true  one. 
At  the  common  country  schools,  what  are  the 
impressions  likely  to  be  made  upon  the  minds 
of  farmers'  children,  by  the  general  course  of 
teaching  adopted,  and  the  books  provided  for 
their  rending  and  study  ?  Has  any  part  of  their 
reading  or  teaching  the  slightest  tendency  to 
recommend  agriculture  to  them,  or  instruct 
them  in  the  science  or  practice  lof  it  ?  No  ! — 
the  "  twig  is  bent"  in  quite  another  direction. 
The  mind  is  occupied  with  anything  or  every- 
thing rather  than  agriculture,  or  the  business  of 
their  parents,  and  that  in  which  themselves  are 
to  be  employed  for  their  future  lives.  Under  diffe- 
rent circumstances,  if  the  children  of  both  sexes 
were  occupied  during  a  portion  ol  their  lime 
at  school,  in  reading  suitable  agricultural  books, 
that  treated  of  the  principles  of  agriculture,  the 
proper  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  garden,  the 
management  of  crops,  of  horses,  cattle,  t^heep, 
swine,  poultry,  the  dairy,  and  general  industry 
of  the  farm,  and  the  house,  when  they  returned 
from  school  in  the  evenings  to  their  families, 
they  would  very  probably  be  anxious  to  repeat 
what  they  had  read  at  school,  and  learn  to 
practice  also,  what  they  had  been  reading. 
This  course  of  reading  and  study  at  schools, 
would  unquestionably  give  an  importance  to 
agriculture  in  thv?  estimation  of  the  young,  that 
it  never  has  had,  and  never  will  have  while 
the  present  system  of  education  is  persisted  in 
We  do  not  offer  these  suggestions  with  a  view 
of  attracting  the  youth  of  other  classes  to  agri- 
culture, but  rather  that  the  children  of  farmers 
should  have  every  opportunity  afforded  them, 
while  at  school,  of  obtaining  with  all  other 
desirable  knowledge,  instruction  in  the  science 
and  art  of  agriculture,  that  might  assist  them 
to  practice  it  hereafter  with  credit  and  advan- 
tage to  themselves,  and  for  the  general  benefit 
of  their  country.  We  cannot  see  any  reason- 
able objections  that  can  be  urged  against  the 
course  of  study,  reading,  and  where  possible, 
the  teaching  we  propose.  The  young,  on  leav- 
ing schoo',  where  probably  they  have  never 
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heard  or  read  of  agriculture,  or  devoted  one 
hour  to  its  study,  very  naturally  conclude,  that 
it  must  be  a  business  of  no  importance,  and  an 
occupation  only  suitable  for  the  most  ignorant 
of  mankind,  and  that  if  it  were  otherwise,  youih 
would  be  regularly  educated  for  it,  as  for  every 
other  business  and  profession.  These  impres- 
sions give  them  a  distaste  and  disinclination  lo 
agriculture,  and  if  they  are  forced  to  the  busi- 
ness, they  are  not  likely  to  become  good  or 
successful  farmers.  This,  we  conceive  to 
be  a  correct  statement  of  the  case.  Parties 
may  imagine  it  time  enough  after  leaving 
school,  for  young  farmers  to  study  agriculture. 
To  this  we  reply — there  may  not  be  inclina- 
tion, lime,  or  opportunity  for  this,  when  they 
return  to  their  father's  home ;  and  why  should 
the  time  be  wasted  at  school  in  the  least  useful 
studies,  while  the  most  useful  are  wholly  ne- 
glected ?  These  matters  may  not  appear  of 
suflBcient  consequence  to  occupy  attention,  be- 
cause they  concern  chiefly  the  unassuming  rural 
population,  but  the  period  is  not  very  distant 
when  they  will  he  forced  upon  public  attention. 
Agriculture  must  be  the  main  stay  of  Canadian 
prosperity,  and  no  other  speculations  ihat  ever 
can  be  planned  or  executed,  can  secure  pros- 
perity lo  this  country.  This  is  a  plain,  simple 
FACT — that  all  the  philosophy  and  political 
economy  in  the  world  cannot  disprove,  as  re- 
gards Canada.  From  our  peculiar  position  and 
circumstances,  whatever  degree  of  prosperity 
the  country  may  attain  to,  it  must,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  derived  from  the  production  of  her 
own  soil.  It  is  from  this  source  the  means  of 
life  and  action  must  be  obtained  for  every  other 
business,  trade,  and  profession,  that  the  various 
classes  of  the  Canadian  population  may  be 
engaged  in.  It  is  this  conviction,  formed,  we 
are  persuaded,  upon  sufficient  grounds,  that  has 
prompted  us  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  per- 
severe in  advocating  the  cause  of  agriculture, 
and  the  necessity  of  affording  encouragement 
and  instruction  for  its  improvement.     We  may 


importance  of  Agriculture  to  the  Canadian  peo- 
ple, but,  neverllieless,  the  fact  is  not  the  le^8 
certain,  although  a  thousand  to  one  were  of  a 
contrary  opinion.  If,  then,  our  proposition  be 
correct,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country  be 
desirable,  how  necessary  must  it  be  to  give 
every  possible  aid  and  encouragement  to  the 
improvement  of  o|riculture?  We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say  that  the  whole  population  should 
confine  themselveatohusbandry.  By  no  means ; 
we  only  wish  thai  agriculture  should  obtain 
the  attention  pro|)ortioned  to  its  vast  importance 
to  every  inhabitant  of  this  Province.  We  are 
perfectly  sensible  that  commerce,  trade,  and 
manufactures,  are  necessary  to  a  prosperous 
condition  of  the  people  of  Canada,  but  the  suc- 
cess of  commerce,  trade,  and  manufactures, 
depend  upon  a  pro  perous  condition  of  our 
agriculture.  Commerce  will  have  no  employ- 
ment, and  trade  or  manufactures  will  have  no 
customers,  unless  agriculture  prospers,  and  pro- 
duces abundantly.  All  may  proceed  harmo- 
niously, if  we  begin  at  the  beginning  and  obtain 
our  first  resources  from  the  soil  a  bountiful 
Creator  has  provided  for  us,  to  be  cultivated 
by  our  skill  and  industry.  This  is  a  certain 
source  that  never  fails,  and  never  has  failed  from 
the  first  creation  of  mankind,  and  it  is  from 
this  circumstance  that  agriculture  must  be 
placed  at  the  head,  and  before  all  other  occu- 
pations arrd  professions,  and  must  be  the  source 
of  wealth  and  prosperity,  not  only  tolhis  coun- 
try, but  to  all  others.  When  agricultural  edu- 
cation becomes  general,  and  fashionable,  this 
matter  will  be  better  understood  and  appre- 
ciated. It  is  time,  certainly,  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteeth  century,  that  a  suitable  education 
should  be  provided  for  those  to  be  employed  in 
the  most  important  and  useful  occupation  of 
mankind.  A  country  must  create  the  njeans 
of  her  own  expenditure,  by  raising  what  she 
wants,  or  the  means  to  purchase  what  she  may 
require.  Canada  cannot  be  a  manufacturing 
country,  further  than  to  supply  some  of  the  wants 


have  failed  in  convincing  others  of  the  vast    oi  her  own  population.     If  is,  therefore,  upon 
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the  prodiirts  of  her  soil  she  must  chiefly  rely, 
now,  and  always.  Any  other  means  she  may 
obtain,  she  must  purchase  by  an  equivalent, 
and  where  is  this  equivalent  to  come  from, 
unless  from  tlie  soil  ?  It  will  be  useful  for  us 
to  understand  our  true  position,  that  we  may 
work  out  our  prosperity  where  alone  it  can  be 
found.  Improve  the  agriculture  of  Canadat 
augment  its  productions,  as  much  as  possible, 
in  quality  and  value,  encourage  the  uost  simple 
and  useful  manufactories  of  our  own  raw  pro- 
ductions for  the  supply  of  our  own  wants — let 
us  export  all  the  products  that  we  can  to  ad- 
vantage, and  if  all  these  do  not  secure  the 
prosperity  of  Canada,  nothing  else  will.  The 
improvement  of  our  water  communications, 
and  the  extension  of  our  Rail-roads,  will,  of 
course,  proceed  with  agricultural  improvement, 
— the  one  will  give  healthful  action  to  the 
other.  There  must  be  better  times  in  store  for 
Canada.  Such  a  noble  country,  possessing  the 
best  of  soil,  a  favourable  climate,  the  most  ex- 
tensive means  of  water  communication,  per- 
haps, in  the  world,  and  a  thousand  other  ad- 
vantages, cannot  but  become  great  and  flour- 
ishing, when  her  people  apply  themselves  in 
good  earnest  to  make  it  so,  and  adopt  the  proper 
means.  Let  us  not  flatter  and  deceive  our- 
selves by  other  speculations.  The  only  hope 
of  the  country,  we  again  repeat,  is  in  the  pros- 
perity of  her  agriculture,  so  as  to  afford  the 
means  of  healthful  action  to  her  trade,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce,  and  all  classes  de- 
pendent upon  them.  We  may  be  thought 
tiresome  on  this  subject,  but  we  feel  it  to  be 
our  duty  constantly  to  advocate  what  we  hum- 
bly conceive  necessary  to  advance  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture,  as  it  is  with  that  object 
this  Journal  is  published,  and  we  propose  to 
persevere  until  it  is  proved  that  we  are  in  error 
in  our  views.  There  is  another  matter  we 
most  continue  to  refer  to,  as  a  means  of  ac- 
complishing the  improvements  that  instruction 
in  the  art  of  agriculture  would  show  farmers 
to  be  necessary — that  is — "  Asgociations  of 


Agricultural  Credit."  Such  establishments  for 
the  accommodation  and  assistance  of  well 
instructed  farmers,  would  soon  make  Canada 
a  very  different  country  from  what  it  is  now, 
and  certainly  improve  the  condition  of  every 
class  in  it,  except  perhaps,  the  few  who  may 
now  have  money  to  lend,  or  to  sell  at  a  high 
price.  The  measures  we  respectfully  suggest, 
cannot  fail  to  benefit  a  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  Canada,  and  would  not  be  unjust 
towards  any  portion  of  them.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  what  action  will  be  taken  on  these 
subjects,  or  whether  they  will  receive  any  atten- 
tion. There  may  be  some  other  means  pro- 
posed by  parties  who  may  un(ler>tand  the  sub- 
ject better  than  we  do,  but  if  it  should  be  so, 
we  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  see  the  good 
produced  to  our  country,  by  any  lawful  means, 
whoever  may  propose  them.  All  we  desire 
is — that  what  is  necessary  to  promote  the  im- 
provement and  prosperity  of  Canada  may  be 
effected  by  some  parties ;  and  we  hope  that 
what  is  necessary  will  not  be  put  off"  to  a  "  more 
convenient  season,"  that  may  never  arrive. 
"  Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick." 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  FOR  APRIL. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  month,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  snow  remained  on  the 
ground  on  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  for  some  miles  on  the  south  side  also. 
The  weather  continued  very  cold,  with  severe 
frost  up  to  the  l9th,  and  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  execute  any  work  in  the  fields,  ex- 
cept to  cart  out  manure,  as  top-dressing,  or  for 
other  purposes.  The  ground  was  again  com- 
pletely covered  with  snow  on  the  Hth.  There' 
was  no  chance  to  sow  wheat  previous  to  the 
20th,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal,  or 
north  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Consequently, 
we  fear  it  will  be  rather  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment to  sow  much  of  the  old  Canadian  varie- 
ties of  four  months  wheat,  as  it  woul.l  be  liable 
to  be  injured  both  by  rust  and  fly.  It  is  cer- 
tainly belter  for  the  crops  to  be  a  few  days 
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later  in  sowing,  and  not  be  checked  in  tljcir 
growth  afierwanls,  tlian  be  sown  early  and 
have  hard  frost  after  the  seed  had  vegt^lated 
and  appeared  over  ground.  We  remarkcil, 
when  the  snow  was  first  disappearing  off  gra-<s 
or  meadow  land  in  April,  the  grass  was  very 
green  and  healthy,  but  we  are  not  quite  certain 
that  this  piomising  appearance  was  not  con- 
siderably changed  for  the  worse  by  the  severe 
frosts  when  the  land  was  exposed,  and  not  very 
dry.  The  grass  plants,  however,  are  very 
hardy,  and  may  recover  this  check.  The 
deep  covering  of  snow  upon  them  up  to  the 
1st  of  April,  cannot  fail  to  be  very  beneficial 
to  grass  lands.  The  winter  altogether  has 
been  a  very  favourable  one,  and  by  no  means 
severe.  The  only  objection  to  our  winters,  is, 
when  they  are  protracted,  and  continue  far 
into  the  month  vf  April.  When  this  is  the 
case,  the  working  time  in  spring  is  greatly 
shortened,  and  farmers  are  frequently  unable 
to  finish  their  sowiig  in  time  or  execute  the 
work  properly.  They  may  not  be  able  to  pro- 
cure hands  or  horses  to  execute  the  work  pro- 
perly in  a  late  season,  that  they  might  get  very 
well  through,  with  less  help,  in  an  early  season. 
Labourers,  at  a  call  when  required,  and  money 
to  pay  them,  are  essentially  neces.<ary  to  good 
farming  in  our  climate,  and,  frequently,  ^!hort 
working  seasons.  When  both  are  not  forth- 
coming, farmers  have  not  a  fair  chance  of  suc- 
cess. Every  work  has  to  be  done  in  due 
season,  and  if  not,  serious  loss  is  s-ure  to  be  in- 
curred. There  is  no  work  of  the  farmer,  so 
far  as  regards  the  crops,  from  the  time  of  sow- 
ing the  seed  until  the  crops  are  harvested,  that 
can  be  put  off  without  loss  ;  and  it  is  this  cir- 
cumstance that  makes  it  so  necessary  that  the 
farmer  should  have  the  command  of  labour  in 
his  own  family,  or  be  able  to  procure  it  when 
required,  and  pay  for  it.  We  continually  see 
in  Canaila  a  considerable  extent  of  land  sown 
with  seed,  in  a  slovenly  manner,  manifestly 
requiring  more  labour  of  men  and  horses.  The 
consequence  is,  that  weeds  prevail,  and  are  not 


taken  out  olAthe  crops,  and  henre  the  produce 
is  diminished 'maleriaily.  Slovenly  cultivation 
of  large  tracts,  and  a  waste  of  murh  seed,  is  a 
very  general  fdult  in  the  agriculture  of  North 
America,  A  better  s^ystem,  and  applying  more 
labour  and  skili,Uvould  yield  more  produce  from 
half  the  quantiij^  of  land.  We  have  been  as- 
sured by  a  Canadian  farmer  who  has  adopted 
an  improved  system  of  husbandry,  ihat  the  year 
before  la>t,  he  had  raised  from  11  minots  of 
seed  sown  a  greater  quantity  and  weight  of 
grain  than  a  neighbour  of  his  had  raised  from 
70  minols  sown.  This  shows  the  advantage 
of  a  good  system.  It  is  very  necessary, 
under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try, that  farmers  should  give  their  attention 
to  raise  products  that  will  find  a  market. 
Perhaps  horses  and  neat-cattle  would  pay  as 
well  as  any  products  that  could  be  raised  for 
sale.  Horses  of  the  pure  Canadian  breed, 
and  of  good  size,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  al- 
ways meet  a  ready  sale  for  the  United  States, 
and  at  remunerating  prices.  We  hope  that  all 
we  have  said  in  reference  to  Canadian  horses 
will  not  be  disregarded,  and  that  farmers  will 
in  future  be  particular  to  raise  a  pure  breed. 
To  do  this  requires  great  attention.  Mares 
should  not  be  allowed  to  breed  before  they  are 
four  years  old,  and  come  to  full  size,  and  no 
entire  horse  should  be  permitted  to  go  at  large, 
after  he  is  one  year  old.  If  stud  horses  are 
found  to  sell  to  Americans  better  than  geld- 
ings, farmers  should  of  course  keep  them  in 
that  state,  but  not  allow  them  to  go  at  large. 
We  never  can  have  a  good  breed  of  either 
horses  or  neat-cattle,  while  male  animals  of 
every  age  and  description  are  allowed  to  go  at 
large  with  the  females  of  every  age  and  de- 
scription. This  general  plan  has  greatly  dete- 
riorated the  horses  and  neatTcattle  of  Canada, 
and  no  wonder.  If  they  were  to  act  thus  in 
the  British  Isles,  their  cattle  would  be  much 
inferior  to  what  they  are  at  present.  The 
keeping  of  stock  in  a  proper  manner,  is  also 
necessary  to  their  perfection  and  profit.     The 
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native  breeds  of  horses  and  cattle,  if  managed 
judiciously,  selecting tiie  best  animals  for  breed- 
ing, providing  good  and  sufficienl  food  for  them, 
and  crossing  the  catile  with  a  uifferent  breed  of 
males  of  suitable  Aze,  we  should  have  a  very ' 
good  and  profitable  stock  for  the  country.  We 
are  not  in  a  position  here,  in  our  present  state 
of  agriculture,  to  introduce  a  new  and  large 
breed  of  horses  and  neat-cattle.  When  the 
system  of  agriculture  is  in  such  an  advanced 
state  as  that  of  the  British  Isles,  we  may  wish 
to  have  large  stock  as  they  have  id  these  coun- 
tries. For  our  own  part,  under  any  circum- 
stances, we  would  prefer  moderate  sized  ani- 
mals to  the  larger  sized,  for  this  country,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  always  prove 
the  most  profitable  stock,  yielding  more  for 
what  they  consume  than  any  other.  Attention 
to  the  dairy  is  next  in  importance  to  the  rear- 
ing of  stock.  This  is  a  branch  of  farming 
very  much  neglected  in  Canada,  and  has  not 
produced  hitherto,  in  value,  half  what  it  might 
do  annually,  under  better  management.  The 
butter  of  very  many  dairies,  is  of  very  inferior 
quality.  We  have  frequently  seen  it  selling  in 
the  Montreal  Market,  both  fresh  and  salt,  of 
very  bad  quality — the  salt  butter  of  various 
colours,  and  the  several  layers  of  butter  sepa- 
rated in  the  cask  and  not  closely  or  properly 
packed.  Butter  made  up  in  such  a  manner  is 
only  fit" to  sell  as  grease  for  factories.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  seen  most  excellent  but- 
ter, fresh  and  salt,  selling  at  the  same  market, 
and  this  difference  resuHs  generally  from  belter 
management.  Farmers  who  make  bad  butter, 
sustain  a  heavy  loss,  as  they  might  have  good 
from  the  same  cows  and  milk.  We  have  been 
told  by  a  Montreal  grocer,  this  winter,  that  he 
had  purchased  seven  or  eight  casks  of  salt  but- 
ter from  a  farmer  in  February,  and  that  he  had 
sold  it  again  by  the  cask  to  housekeepers  at 
lOd.  per  lb.,  and  could  sell  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  the  same  quality  of  butter  at  the 
same  price.  This  grocer  had  also  most  excel- 
lent cheese  of  Canadian  make.     If  then  some 


farmers  can  make  good  butter  and  cheese  in 
Canada,  why  should  not  all  oihers  be  able  to 
have  both  good?  Suitable  dairies  are  very  ne- 
cessary, but  if  farmers  would  take  a  little 
trouble  they  might  have  dairies  that  would  an- 
swer. The  milk  and  cream  should  certainly 
be  kept  cooler  than  the  temperature  of  the  air 
in  our  summers,  and  any  dairy  that  will  not 
keep  it  so,  is  unfit  for  producing  good  butter. 
Butter  and  cheese  of  good  quality,  would  gene- 
rally find  a  market  here  at  remunerating  prices. 
Farmers  do  not  make  the  most  of  their  advan- 
tages or  they  would  be  better  off.  Butter  and 
cheese,  to  make  them  profitable,  must  be  of 
good  quality,  and  they  will  then  find  a  ready 
market.  The  butter  must  be  put  up  properly, 
and  be  of  uniform  quality,  colour,  and  saltness. 
Attention  to  all  these  matters  is  indisjpensable. 
In  Cheshire,  England,  five  cows  are  expected 
to  yield  in  the  season,  a  ton  of  new  milk 
cheese,  besides  affording  milk  to  feed  their  own 
calves.  The  calves  are  kept  to  four  or  five 
weeks  old,  and  then  sold  to  the  butchers.  If 
we  could  do  this  here,  it  would  pay  well.  Of 
course,  cows  should  be  of  a  good  description, 
and  properly  kept,  both  in  summer  and  winter. 
In  England,  although  so  famous  for  root  crops 
in  many  places,  they  prefer  feeding  tlieir  cows 
with  bruised  or  ground  oats  to  turnips,  and  con- 
sider it  as  cheap  as  turnips,  and  much  better 
for  the  milk.  In  Canada,  we  consider  oats 
more  suitable  than  roots  in  the  extreme  cold  of 
winter,  though,  perhaps,  not  so  cheap.  Ground 
oats  or  barley,  at  the  low  prices  they  have 
brought  this  year,  would  be  much  cheaper  for 
cattle  than  waste  grains  of  brewers  or  distil- 
lers. It  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  in  the 
City  of  London,  brewers'  grains  sell  for  about 
half,  or  two  thirds  the  price  charged  for  them  in 
Montreal.  In  London,  they  do  not  charge 
quite  a  penny  for  waste  grains  per  bushel,  for 
every  shilling  per  bushel  they  pay  for  the  bar- 
ley. Here  the  difference  is  more  than  double 
that  proportion.  Wheat  should  be  the  staple 
crop  cultivated  here,  and  perhaps  the   price 
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mny  seldom  be  so  low  that  a  good  crop  will 
noi  pay,  at  all  events,  belter  than  any  other 
grain.  By  careful  experiments,  new  seed,  and 
good  cultivation,  good  crops  might  be  raised, 
and  if  20  bushels  to  the  acre  was  raised  and 
sold  at  4-s.  the  bushel,  it  would  be  equal  to  16 
bushels  at  5s.,  and  this  proportion  of  price 
may  apply  to  greater  and  less  returns  from 
crops.  In  any  case,  judicious  cultivation,  we 
have  no  doubt,  will  pay  better  than  bad  and 
slovenly  cultivation,  whatever  may  be  the  price 
per  bushel  of  the  produce.  We  do  not  know 
to  what  extent  wheat  may  have  been  sown  in 
April  this  year,  but  farmers  should  be  prepared 
to  sow  what  is  to  sow  about  the  20lh  of  May, 
and  should  not  allow  the  sowing  to  extend 
many  Jays  beyond  that  time.  This  period  is 
very  late,  if  we  could  safely  sow  previously, 
because  unless  the  season  is  very  favourable, 
the  young  plants  are  very  liable  to  be  checked 
by  drought  and  heat  that  frequently  occur 
about  that  time,  and  the  sowing  of  grass  seeds 
with  the  wheat  is  rendered  very  uncertain  from 
these  causes.  In  no  case  should  the  wheat  be 
sown  without  being  well  washed  in  a  strong 
pickle  of  salt  and  water,  skimming  off  all  the 
light  and  inferior  grains.  Barley  should  be 
sown  as  soon  as  possible,  washing  the  seed  in 
pickle,  and  skimming  off  all  light  grains.  Steep- 
ing the  seed  in  liquid  manure,  or  the  dung- 
heap  draining^,  for  a  day  or  two,  is  recom- 
mended, drying  it  with  lime,  ashes,  or  gypsum 
for  sowing,  as  with  wheat.  This  preparation 
is  said  to  prevent  smut  in  barley,  and  it  greatly 
hastens  its  growth.  As  we  observed  in  a  for- 
mer number,  barley  is  the  best  crop  to  seed 
down  land  with.  Oats  should  be  sown  the 
moment  the  soil  is  fit  to  harrow.  When  sown 
after  grass  ploughed  in  the  fall  or  this  spring,  it 
would  greatly  improve  the  crop  to  run  the 
plough  in  the  furrows  with  a  single  horse,  twice 
or  three  times,  and  shovel  the  loose  earth  off 
the  furrows  on  the  ridges.  An  active  man 
might  shovel  the  furrows  of  an  acre  in  a  day, 
and  this  expenditure  would  be  amply  repaid 


by  increased  8tra\v  and  grain.  We  have,  in 
another  place,  treated  of  flax,  hemp,  carrots, 
parsnips,  mangel-\Vurtzel,  and  Jerusalem  arti- 
chokes, and  need  not  introduce  their  mode  o*" 
cultivation  in  this  Report.  Rye  is  often  sown 
in  the  old  countrj'  to  cut  as  green  food  for 
stock  It  should  be  sown  much  thickf^r  than 
if  intended  to  stand  for  a  grain  crop.  Indian 
corn  also  answers  well  to  cut  for  soiling  cattle, 
and  yields  a  large  quantity  of  green  food  sown 
broad-cast,  or  a  continuous  row  in  drilli». 
Buck-wheat  is  sometimes  sown  in  England  for 
soiling  green,  and  is  cut  for  this  purpose  imme- 
diately before,  and  when  coming  into  blossom. 
Cattle  am]  pigs  are  said  to  be  very  fond  of  it. 
It  is  also  preserved  for  winter  food  for  cattle, 
and  answers  well.  For  this  purpose  it  is  sown 
very  thick,  and  is  cut  when  in  the  blossom,  and 
stacked,  mixed  with  layers  of  dry  straw.  The 
straw  imbibes  the  sap  of  the  buck-wheat,  and 
both  keep  well  without  being  damaged — salt  is 
scattered  over  each  layer,  but  not  in  too  large 
quantity.  Cattle  are  said  to  eat  this  mixture 
with  avidity,  and  to  thrive  upon  it.  Farmers 
cannot  complain  of  want  of  good  winter 
provender  for  cattle,  when  it  can  be  so  easily 
raised.  Indian  corn  stalks  might  be  kept  well 
mixed  with  straw  as  in  the  case  of  buckwheat. 
Land,  that  is  scarcely  producing  anything, 
might,  if  ploughed,  yield  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  provender  for  cattle;  and  after  yielding 
this  quantity  of  green  food,  might  be  summer 
fallowed,  and  greatly  improved  for  a  crop  the 
following  year.  In  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal,  we  submitted  some  remarks  on  the 
planting  of  potatoes,  and  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  add  more  at  present,  except  to  warn  far- 
mers not  to  apply  fresh  farm-yard  manure  to  the 
seed  when  planting,  and  to  complete  the  plant- 
ing at  once.  Peas  and  beans  should  be  sown 
as  soon  as  possible — the  beans  in  drills,  formed 
as  for  potatoes.  Planting  potatoes  and  beans 
in  alternate  drills,  we  have  already  recom- 
mended as  a  good  plan.  We  omitted  to  men- 
tion that  salt  is  a  very  good  dressing  for  wheat 
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or  barley,  particularly  where  the  soil  is  very 
fertile.  It  prevents  the  crop  from  lodging,  and 
is  applied  at  the  rale  of  from  six  to  ten  or 
twelve  bushels  to  the  acre.  Independent  of 
strengthening  the  straw,  it  is  otherwise  bene- 
ficial to  the  soil  and  crop.  Indian  corn  suc- 
ceeds best  when  planted  from  the  lOth  to  the 
21st  of  May.  It  is  necessary  that  the  soil 
should  be  dry  and  suitable.  The  corn  that  has 
been  preserved  upon  the  cobs  to  the  period  of 
planting,  is  the  best  for  seed.  It  should  be  per- 
fectly ripe,  and  not  suffered  to  heat  after  the 
time  of  harvesting.  Unripe  or  heated  corn  is 
unfit  for  seed.  The  market  has  been  well 
supplied  with  butcher's  meat,  and  some  of  most 
superior  quality.  We  have  seen  beef  and 
mutton  that  would  be  no  discredit  to  any  mar- 
'  ket  in  England.  Indeed,  the  mutton,  we  con- 
sidered much  too  fat — weighing,  we  suppose, 
30  lbs.  the  quarter.  In  England,  the  fattening 
beef  or  mutton  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
fatness,  is  being  discontinued,  as  it  was  found 
to  be  unfit  for  the  table,  and  what  cost  the 
farmer  from  six  pence  to  a  shilling  per  pound 
weight,  was  only  fit  to  make  soap  or  candles, 
and  not  worth  half  the  cost  of  producing  it.  We 
hope  we  shall  not  get  into  similar  error  in  Ca- 
nada. It  is,  however,  only  a  few  farmers  that 
are  likely  to  do  so.  There  is  much  more  meat 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  market,  that  is  wanting 
in  sufficient  fatness  than  that  which  is  over  fat. 
All  these  matters  will  be  better  understood  after 
some  time. .  There  can  be  no  mistake,  how- 
ever, that  the  farmer  who  sells  an  animal  to  a 
butcher,  not  sufficiently  fat,  is  at  a  loss,  and  is 
much  more  to  be  condemned  than  he  who 
fattens  his  animals  to  a  degree  that  rather  ex- 
ceeds what  is  necessary.  If  we  could  deter- 
mine the  hnppy  medium,  and  act  up  to  this,  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  all.  On  the 
20th  of  April,  we  sowed  some  of  the  wheat 
formerly  grown  in  Canada,  on  land  in  very 
good  condition,  the  dust  rising  from  the  harrow. 
The  same  day,  in  the  same  field,  we  sowed 
some  Black-Sea  wheat.    We  intend  to  report 


the  result  at  harvest  time.  We  would  not 
thinks  it  safe  to  advise  sowing  the  variety  of 
wheat  heretofore  g-^own  here,  after  the  1st  of 
May,  although  we  have  known  it  to  succeed 
when  sown  in  the  beginning  of  May,  when  the 
season  turned  out  very  favourably  in  August 
and  September  for  ripening  and  harvesting ; 
but  this  was  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the 
wheat  fly.  This  destructive  insect  has  done  ao 
much  damage  to  the  farmers  of  Canada,  that 
every  precaution  is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
wheat  crop  from  its  ravages.  We  may  make 
up  our  minds,  that  any  wheat  coming  into 
ear  from  the  25ih  June  to  the  15th  of  July, 
will  be  in  a  greater  or  less  ilcgree  damag.^d 
by  the  fly,  but  farmers  may  be  guided  by 
their  own  experience  in  the  matter  of  sowing. 
Windy  weather  prevailing  for  a  few  days  at 
the  time  of  the  wheat  coming  into  ear,  might 
tend  to  preserve  the  crop,  but  this  seldom 
happens,  as  about  that  period,  we  generally 
have  very  calm  evenings,  and  nights,  that 
is  so  favourable  for  permitting  the  ravages  of 
the  fly.  Sowing  in  drills  about  twelve  inches 
apart,  and  hoeing  and  keeping  down  all 
weeds,  grass,  &,c.,  not  allowing  any  plant  to 
live  except  the  wheat,  we  conceive  would 
greatly  check  the  ravages  of  the  fly ;  the  grass 
and  weeds  about  the  roots  of  the  wheat  aflbrd 
shelter  to  the  insect  during  the  day,  and  must 
doubtless  encourage  their  presence.  A  free 
circulation  of  air  to  the  crop,  that  would  be 
given  by  sowing  in  diiils,  would  cause  the  fly 
to  seek  better  shelter,  being  a  most  delicate  in- 
sect, and  the  hoeing  would  also  disturb  it  in  its 
place  of  repose,  and  very  probably  destroy  it, 
or  drive  it  from  the  field.  It  would  be  very 
desirable  to  sow  some  of  our  wheat  in  drill ;  it 
would  always  ensure  a  good  cultivation  of  the 
^oil  to  admit  ol  this  mode  of  sowing.  We  have 
seen  in  one  of  our  late  exchange  English  papers, 
a  method  of  forming  drills  for  grain  that  ap- 
pears very  simple.  The  following  is  the  des- 
cription of  it: — "Ransom's,  wheel  ploughs  are 
gettijig  into  much  repute  in  Kent;  and  Mr. 
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Dickson,  who  has  a  good  knowledge  of  mecha- 
nics, has  made  an  improvement  on  them,  by 
fixing  a  metal  or  iron  wheel  on  the  stills,  im- 
mediateiy  behind  the  board,  which  revolves  as 
the  plough  goes,  and  forms  an  indention  of 
from  three  to  five  inches  deep,  for  the  seed  to 
fall  into.  This  wheel  is  120  lbs.  weigh).  T 
held  the  plough  having  one  of  them  attached 
to  it,  and  found  it  very  ea.-y  held  ;  and  the 
draft  to  the  horses  seems  to  be  quite  ordinary." 
"  Some  of  our  mechanics  might  surely  make 
such  a  wheel  and  attach  it  to  a  plough  lo  act  as 
the  one  in  England  is  described  to  do.  A  wheat 
drill  has  been  imported  from  the  State  of  New 
York  this  spring  by  a  Director  of  the  L.  C.  A. 
Society,  which  we  hope  will  answer,  and 
bring  drills  into  use.  We  hope  if  farmers  have 
not  been  able  to  sow  much  in  April,  that  they 
will  have  employed  themselves  at  manure,  by 
top-dressing  and  placing  it  in  a  convenient 
situation  to  be  put  into  the  soil  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Farmers  may  rest  assured  that  the  soon- 
er manure  is  put  into  the  soil  after  it  is  made 
the  more  valuable  it  will  be,  no  matter  whether 
the  seed  is  to  be  sown  immediately  after  or  not. 
Manui^e  will  produce  more  benefit  rotting  in 
the  soil  than  in  the  farm-yard  or  dung-heap, 
though  it  should  be  put  into  the  soil  months 
before  the  seed  is  to  be  sown.  We  do  not  say 
that  in  every  case  this  should  be  done,  but  we 
say  that  when  the  farmer  has  manure,  if  he  has 
opportunity  to  plough  it  into  the  soil,  he  should 
do  so  at  once,  and  leave  it  there,  rather  than  in 
the  yard  or  in  a  heap,  to  rot.  Manure  never 
gains  by  keeping,  and  from  this  fact  it  may  be 
imagined  what  a  loss  of  manure  there  must  be, 
when  it  is  kept  over  in  the  farm-yard  for  years, 
as  it  frequently  is  in  Canada. 

FLAX  AND  HEMP. 

We  have  long  recommended  the  cultivation 
of  these  plants  in  Canada,  but  we  regret  to  say, 
that  our  recommendation  has  not  been  acted 
upon.  We  hope,  however,  that  the  time  is  now 
arrived  that  some  action  will  be  taken  in  the 
matter,  and  that  these  vahiable  plants  will  be 


extensively  cultivated,  both  for  their  seed  and 
fibre,  for  home  manufactures,  and  for  exporta- 
tion. We  give  in  this  number,  some  simple 
instructions  for  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for 
growing  flax  and  hemp,  and  the  mode  of  sow- 
ing and  management  until  harvested.  We 
shall  from  time  to  time,  refer  to  the  subject 
again,  and  endeavour  to  show  the  necessity  and 
profit  of  establishing  machinery  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  fibre  for  future  uses : — 
FLAX. 

The  soil  best  suited  for  this  plant  is  deep  clay 
soil,  sufficiently  drained,  and  of  moderate  fer- 
tility. It  is  generally  sown  in  Holland  and 
other  countries  ;  after  wheat  or  oats  one  plough- 
ing is  sometimes  sufficient,  but  two  are  gene- 
rally safest :  one  in  autumn  and  again  in  spring. 
After  the  lea  land  oats,  two  ploughings  are  in- 
dispensable, and  a  third  is  frequently  advisable, 
for  the  land  must  be  perfectly  pulverized,  and 
cleared  of  all  roots  of  every  sort,  or  no  crop  ;  do 
not  plough  deeper  than  the  vegetable  mould, 
or  so  deep,  if  the  soil  is  not  good. 

Sowing. — Sow  early  in  May,  so  soon  as  the 
weather  permits,  the  earliest  sown  is  always  the 
best  crop  ;  do  not  await  perfect  Qryness  in  the 
soil.  It  is  preferable  somewhat  moist,  that  the 
seed  may  vegetate  quickly.  Sow  two  bushels 
to  the  acre,  of  good  and  clean  seed,  when  more 
is  sown  the  crop  is  generally  too  thick ;  but  thin 
sowing  never  gives  fine  flax.  The  ground  be- 
ing perfectly  pulverized  and  cleaned,  give  a 
turn  of  the  roller,  and  sow  on  the  rolled  ground, 
where  clover  and  grass  seeds  are  sown  Avith 
flax  (after  wheat)  the  person  who  sows  them 
follows  him  who  sows  the  flax-seed,  and  both 
are  covered  with  a  double  turn  of  the  grass-seed 
harrow,  which  is  light  but  broad,  the  teeth  thickly 
set  and  short.  Rolling  the  crop  after  sowing  is 
injurious. 

Weeding. — If  weeds  come,  they  must  be 
drawn  ;  but  if  the  plough,  the  hoe  and  the  hand 
have  been  sufficiently  applied  to  the  green  crop 
(potatoe  or  other  root;,  if  flax  is  sown  after  ei- 
ther, and  the  roots  of  weeds  and  grass  have 
been  all  gathered  previous  to  sowing  the  flax, 
the  weeding  will  seldom  be  necessary;  how- 
ever, whether  sown  after  roots  or  grain,  if  there 
are  weeds  they  should  come  away. 
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Ripening. — The  test  recommended  to  ascer- 
tain the  degree  of  ripeness  that  gives  the  best 
produce  with  the  finest  fibre,  perfect.  It  is  this : 
try  the  flax  every  day,  when  approaching  ripe- 
ness, by  cutting  the  ripest  capsule  on  an  ave- 
rage stalk,  across  (horizontally),  and,  when  the 
seeds  have  changed  from  the  white,  milky  sub- 
stance, which  they  first  show,  to  a  greenish 
colour,  pretty  firm,  then  is  the  time  to  pull. 
The  old  prejudice,  in  favor  of  much  ripening,  is 
most  injurious,  even  as  regards  quantity,  and  the 
usual  test  of  the  stalk  stripping  at  the  root  and 
turning  yellow,  should  not  be  depended  on. 
Where  there  is  one  man  who  pulls  too  green, 
five  hundred  allow  to  be  over-ripe. 

Pulling. — Use  the  Dutch  method,  say,  catch- 
ing the  flax  close  below  the  bolls,  this  allows 
the  shortest  of  the  flax  to  escape,  with  next 
handful  the  puller  draws  the  short  flax,  and  so 
keeps  the  short  and  the  long  each  by  itself,  to 
be  steeped  in  separate  ponds.  It  is  most  es- 
sential to  keep  the  flax  even  at  the  root  end, 
and  this  cannot  be  done  without  time  and  care, 
but  it  can  be  done,  and  should  always  be  done. 
The  sheaves  should  be  small,  evenly  sized, 
straight  and  even,  and  should  be  put  up  in 
stocks  or  wind-rows,  to  dry  before  it  is  put  into 
stacks. 

HEMP. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  cultivation  of  flax 
would  be  that  of  Hemp,  which  is  very  largely 
imported  into  England.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
whole  quantity  comes  from  the  Russians  alone. 
Large  tracts  of  marshes  and  lands  situated  near 
rivers,  occasionally  flooded,  would,  undoubtedly, 
produce  rich  crops  of  hemp,  if  properly  culti- 
vated for  it.  We  hope  that  some  measures  will 
be  adopted  to  encourage  the  extensive  growth 
of  this  highly  productive  and  valuable  plant  in 
this  country,  that  is  well  suited  for  it.  Hemp,  or 
Canabis  Sativa,  is  an  annual  plant,  Visually  rising 
to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  in  some  situations 
it  is,  however,  capable  of  attaining  to  a  much 
larger  growth,  and  does  so  naturally  in  Canada. 
The  flower  and  fruit  grow  upon  separate  plants. 
Those  bearing  the  flower  are  called  the  male 
hemp;  those  bearing  the  fruit  or  seed,  the  female, 
the  fruit  grows  in  great  abundance  on  the  stem  of 
the  female  hemp.  This  seed  is  not  preceded 
by  any  corolla:  a  membraneous  hairy  calyx, 


terminating  in  long  points,  encloses  the  pestil, 
the  base  of  which  becomes  the  seed. 

The  male  is  quicker  in  its  growth  than  the 
female  hemp,  and  generally  rises  half  a  foot  or 
more  higher,  by  which  provision  of  nature  the 
farina  from  the  stamina,  or  the  fecundating  dust, 
which  conveys  fertility  to  the  seed,  i.i  readily 
shed  on  the  lowet  plant. 

Most  soils  may  be  made  fit  by  good  manuring 
for  the  cultivation  of  hemp,  but  rich  moist  earth 
is  considered  the  most  favourable  to  its  growth. 
It  seldom  thrives  on  a  stiff  clay  soil ;  a  poor 
land  will  yield  but  a  scanty  crop,  the  quality, 
however,  will  be  proportionately  finer:  while  a 
strong  rich  land  produces  a  great  quantity,  but 
this  will  be  coarsi,  cultivators  are  therefore  regu- 
lated in  their  choice  of  soil  by  the  description  of 
hemp  which  they  wish  to  raise. 

In  England,  where  strong  and  heavy  hemp  is 
grown,  the  hemp  gardens  are  small,  and  near 
the  houses  of  the  growers.  These  gardens  ab- 
sorb vast  quantities  of  manure,  and  produce 
hemp  every  year  without  any  alternation  of  the 
crop,  or  any  change,  except  that,  in  years  when 
the  hemp  is  pulled  early,  a  few  turnips  are  sown 
for  a  stubble  crop ;  when  hemp  is  required  for 
cordage  it  should  be  sown  in  drills,  as  a  stronger 
and  coarser  fibre  will  be  produced.  When  it 
b  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  weaving,  then  broad 
cast  is  the  best  method,  as  the  stems  rise  more 
slender  and  fine,  in  proportion  to  their  proximity, 
provided  they  are  not  so  near  to  each  other  as 
to  choke  and  impede  the  growth ;  there  should 
never  be  a  smaller  interval  than  a  foot  between 
each  plant.  Three  bushels  of  seeds  is  the  ordi- 
nary allowance  for  an  acre,  when  sown  broad 
cast;  this  quantity  being  more  or  less  according 
to  circumstances.  If  sown  in  drills,  a  bushel 
and  a  half  is  found  sufficient.  After  the  seed 
has  been  sown,  great  vigilance  is  required  to 
keep  off"  the  birds.  After  this  period,  the  hemp 
ground  requires  very  little  care  or  labour,  till  it 
is  fit  for  pulling.  This  plant  is  never  overrun 
with  weeds,  but,  on  the  contrary, has  the  remark- 
able property  of  destroying  their  vegetation. 

Agriculturists  sometimes  take  advantage  of 
this  well  known  fact,  and  by  sowing  a  crop  or 
two  of  hemp  on  the  rankest  soils,  they  subdue  all 
noxious  weeds,  and  entirely  cleense  the  ground 
from  these  troublesome  intruders.     The  male 
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hemp  comes  to  maturity  three  weeks  or  a  month 
earlier  than  the  female.  It  is  known  to  be  ripe 
by  the  flowers  fading,  the  farina  falling,  and  the 
stems  turning  partially  yellow.  This  period  is 
usually  about  twelve  or  thirteen  weeks  after 
sowing.  It  is  the  frequent  practice  to  pull  these 
before  they  are  quite  ripe,  for  after  having  ar- 
rived at  their  full  maturity,  the  fibres  adhere  so 
tenaciously  to  the  seeds  as  not  to  be  separated 
readily  without  injury.  In  some  cases  cultiva- 
tors gather  both  male  and  female  plants  at  the 
same  time,  reserving  a  small  part  for  seed.  In 
Lincolnshire  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
they  gather  the  male  plant  a  month  earlier  than 
the  female,  and  therefore  small  paths  are  made 
at  intervals  through  the  field,  in  order  that  the 
persons  employed  may  pluck  the  plants  which 
are  ripe  without  trampling  down  those  which 
are  to  remain. 

The  ripeness  of  the  female  hemp  is  known 
by  the  same  indications  as  that  of  the  male,  and 
also  by  the  calyx  partially  opening,  and  its  seed 
beginning  to  change  colour.  They  are  both 
less  injured  by  pulling  too  soon  than  too  late ; 
but  when  very  young,  though  the  fibres  are 
more  flexible  and  fine,  the  ropes  which  are 
made  with  them  are  found  not  to  be  so  lasting 
as  when  the  plants  are  gathered  in  a  more  ma- 
tured state.  Hemp  is  never  suffered  to  remain 
ungathered  till  the  seed  is  perfectly  ripe,  as  at 
this  period  the  bark  becomes  woody,  and  so 
coarse  that  no  subsequent  process  can  reduce 
its  fibres  to  a  proper  degree  of  fineness.  Some 
plants  should,  therefore,  be  preserved  for  seed. 
These  require  no  particular  cultivation,  but  the 
male  hemp  is  likewise  left  rather  longer  than 
usual,  that  it  may  attain  to  maturity,  and  she^ 
its  farina  upon  the  seed  bearing  plant.  Forty 
plants  raised  is  the  common  way,  yielded  only 
one  pound  and  a  half  of  seed,  whereas  from  a 
single  plant,  which  grew  by  itself,  seven  pounds 
and  a  half  were  obtained. 

When  the  hemp  is  pulled,  it  is  taken  up  by 
the  roots,  and  before  the  plants  are  taken  from 
the  field,  the  leaves  and  flowers,  and  sometimes 
the  roots,  are  taken  off  with  a  wooden  sword  ; 
these  are  left  on  the  ground,  as  they  greatly 
contribute  to  enrich  for  the  succeeding  crop;  the 
stalks  are  then  arranged,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
in  equal  lengths,  the  root  ends  being  all  laid  on 


the  same  side  of  each  handful  or  bundle,  which 
is  then  tied  round  with  one  of  the  stalks. 

When  the  hemp  is  gathered  from  the  seed 
which  is  to  be  preserved,  it  is  exposed  eight  or 
ten  days  to  the  air,  after  which  the  heads  are 
cut  off",  and  the  seed  thrashed  and  separated  in 
the  same  manner  as  linseed.  The  processes  to 
which  the  hemp  is  subjected,  before  it  is  ren- 
dered marketable  and  in  a  state  fit  for  spinning, 
are  very  similar  to  those  practised  with  flax. 
The  same  end  is  required  to  be  attained,  that  of 
separating  and  cleansing  the  fibres  from  the 
woody  and  gummy  matters  which  adhere  to 
them,  and  the  means  used  are  therefore  the 
same,  the  time  and  degree  of  each  operation 
being  proportionate  to  the  different  nature  of  the 
two  fibres. 

The  heckles  used  for  hemp  are  somewhat 
coarser  than  those  for  flax,  the  teeth  of  the  coar- 
sest are  usually  about  an  inch  in  circumference 
at  bottom,  diminishing  gradually  to  a  sharp 
point,  and  they  are  set  about  two  inches  apart 
from  each  other.  The  produce  of  an  acre  of 
land,  sown  with  this  plant,  usually  averages 
from  four  to  five  hundred  weight  of  cleansed 
hemp,  and  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  bushels 
of  seed.  The  culture  of  hemp  is  considered  to 
be  very  profitable,  and  therefore,  as  we  have 
observed,  when  treating  of  flax,  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  encourage  its  further  growth 
in  England;  but  a  great  prejudice  formerly 
existed  against  this  crop,  as  it  was  supposed  to 
exhaust  the  land. 

Under  an  improved  system  of  husbandry, 
however,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  seed, 
if  made  into  compound,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  linseed,  to  fatten  cattle,  its  deteriorating 
effects  would  be  entirely  obviated.  Hempseed 
affords  a  very  useful  oil,  similar  in  its  qualities 
to  linseed,  and  also  cake,  which  is  largely  im- 
ported, with  the  refuse  of  other  oleaginous 
plants,  roots  and  nuts,  and  sold  to  the  farmers 
of  England  under  the  new  fashioned  name  of 
feed-cake.  In  buying  seed  for  sowing,  the 
greatest  care  is  necessary,  lest  it  should  have 
been  kiln-dried,  as  it  generally  is  previously  to 
exporting  it  from  Russia.  We  were  disappoint- 
ed in  this  way  once — after  going  to  considerable 
expense  in  preparing  soil  for  hemp,  there  were 
not  a  dozen  plants  came  up  in  an  acre,  the  seed 
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having  been  worthless.  After  the  first  year 
farmers  should  be  able  to  save  their  own  seed, 
and  be  sure  it  is  arood. 


PARSNIPS 

Should  be  sown  this  month;  to  ensure  a  good  crop, 
deep  cultivation  is  necessary,  and  the  earth 
finely  broken,  with  the  removal  of  all,  large 
stones.  The  manure  should  have  been  plough- 
ed or  dug,  in  the  autumn  so  as  to  be  incorpo- 
rated with  the  soil.  If  that  has  not  been  done, 
the  manure  applied  at  the  present  season  should 
be  well  decomposed  and  divided.  They  may 
be  sown  in  beds,  in  rows  across  the  beds  18  to 
20  inches  apart,  or  in  raised  drills,  as  for  turnips 
formed  by  the  plough,  28  inches  apart,  to  permit 
horse  hoeing,  &c.  In  either  beds  or  drills,  the 
plants  should  be  singled  out  to  8  inches  apart. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  germinate  the  seeds  of  par- 
snips and  carrots,  by  mixing  them  with  damp 
sand  or  earth,  and  placing  them  in  a  moderate 
hot-bed,  or  any  dark  warm  place ;  they  should 
be  turned  over  daily,  and  sprinkled  with  water, 
and  upon  showing  symptoms  of  vegetation 
they  should  be  sown  immediately.  By  germi- 
nating the  seeds,  they  may  be  sown  a  fortnight, 
or  three  weeks  later  than  by  not  doing  so,  and 
this  gives  additional  time  to  prepare  the  land, 
and  confers  the  benefit  of  knowing  that  the  seed 
is  good.  The  best  varieties  are  the  common 
long  rooted,  and  hollow,  crowned  Jersey.  Two 
pounds  of  sound  seed  are  sufficient  for  an 
acre,  and  the  seed  should  not  have  less  than 
half  an  inch  of  close  fine  cover,  and  not  more 
than  one  inch.  The  parsnip  delights  in  deep 
loams,  and  deep  well  drained  heavy  soils. 

CARROTS. 

The  preparation  of  the  carrot  is  precisely  simi- 
lar to  that  described  for  parsnips,  but  the  carrot 
may  be  sown  a  fortnight  later  than  the  parsnip, 
whether  the  seed  be  prepared  or  unprepared, 
and  carrots  delight  in  deep  sandy  soils.  The 
most  approved  varieties  for  field  culture  are  the 
long  orange,  altringham,  purple,  and  white,  and 
red  Belgian,  the  white  varieties  grow  the 
largest,  but  the  red  ones  are  the  most  nutritious. 
As  spring  food  for  horses,  they  are  excellent, 
they  fatten  cattle  amazingly,  and  they  commu- 
nicate no  disagreeable  flavour  to  the  milk  or  but- 


ter of  cows,  and  pigs  thrive  rapidly  on  them. 
Carrots  are  as  easy  to  raise  as  any  root  crop  we 
grow,  and  if  the  land  is  suitable,  and  properly 
prepared  for  them,  no  crop  will  pay  better.  Of 
course,  there  would  be  no  advantage  in  sowing 
too  large  a  quantity,  but  every  farmer  should 
sow  some  in  proportion  to  his  means  of  storing 
them  in  winter.  We  always  mix  the  seed 
largely  with  fine  sand,  and  in  sowing,  if  by  hand, 
place  two  or  three  seeds  at  intervals  of  about 
6  or  8  inches  in  the  row  ?  Thus  much  trouble 
is  saved  in  the  hoeing  and  weeding. 

Preparing  and  manuring,  and  for  Mangel- 
wurzel  ?  The  application  of  lime  is  considered 
necessary  to  produce  a  luxuriant  crop  of  man- 
gel-wurzel in  the  British  isles,  if  lime  is  not 
naturally  present  in  the  soil ;  in  every  case  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  farm-yard  manure  is  indis- 
pensable. The  land  should  have  been  ploughed 
and  drained  in  the  fall.  The  deeper  the  soil 
the  better.  The  moment  the  land  is  in  order 
in  spring,  it  should  be  well  harrowed,  having 
previously  applied  the  lime,  if  this  substance 
can  be  had.  The  land  should  then  be  ploughed, 
and  allowed  to  remain  in  this  state  until  the 
time  of  sowing,  which  may  be  early  in  May. 
Harrow  the  land  well,  and  roll  it,  open  the  drills 
28  inches  apart,  apply  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
manure,  and  immediately  cover  it  with  the 
plough.  Flat  the  tops  of  the  drills  with  a  light 
roller,  or  by  some  other  means,  afid  sow  the 
seed,  (having  previously  steeped  it  in  liquid 
manure  for  48  hours)  in  a  continuous  row,  or 
dibble  thorn  in,  two  or  three  seeds  in  a  hole,  at 
nine  inches  apart,  when  well  up  remove  all 
but  one  plant.  The  after  culture  consists  in 
keeping  the  plants  thoroughly  clean  with  the 
hand  hoe,  horse  hoe,  and  grubber,  or  dig  be- 
tween the  drills  with  a  digging  fork.  When 
the  plants  begin  to  touch  each  other,  remove 
every  other  plant,  which  may  be  consumed  by 
pigs  and  milch  cows;  the  plants  will  then  stand 
eighteen  inches  apart,  which  in  deep,  well 
manured  and  well  cultivated  land,  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  ensure  a  heavy  crop. 


JERUSALEM   ARTICHOKE 

Is  a  tuberous-rooted  plant,  with  leafy  stems, 
that  grow  from  four  to  eight  feet  high.  It  thrives 
well  on  all  rich  soils,  and  it  is  said  to  succeed 
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on  moist  peat  soils,  but  we  have  not  tried  it  on 
the  latter.     We  have  not  cultivated  tliem  to  any 
great  extent,  hut  we  have  been  told,  that  the 
tops  are  equal  in  value  to  oat  straw,  and  will 
produce  38  much  fodder  per  acre,  and  the  roots 
or  tubers  are  said  to  yield  half  the  quantity  of 
an  ordinary  crop  of  potatoes.     The  soil  for  this 
crop  may  be  cultivated  in  all  respects  like  the 
potatoe,  and  the  after  culture  may  also  be  the 
same.     In  good  loose  soil,  the  Artichoke  will 
yield  a  considerable  crop.     After  the  most  care- 
ful taking  up  the  crop,  as  much  seed  remains 
m  the  soil,  generally,  as  will  be  sufficient  to 
produce  the  next  crop.     We  would  not,  how- 
ever, recommend  that  the  land  should  be  left 
to  depend  upon  this  mode  of  seeding.     We 
should  prefer  preparing  the  soil  annually,  and 
supplying  it  with  manure  and  fresh  seed.     The 
fibres  of  the  stems  may  be  separated  by  mace- 
ration, and  manufactured  into  cordage  or  cloth ; 
and  this  is  said  to  be  done  in  the   north   and 
west  of  France,  where  this  plant  is  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent  as  a  field  crop,  and  on 
poor  sandy  soils.     There  are  very  many  rich 
and  fertile  portions  of  land,  about  farm  houses, 
barns,  and  fences,  producing  only  hurtful  weeds' 
that  if  cultivated  for  the  artichoke,  would  pro- 
duce considerable  food  for  men  and  animals— 
that  would  be  much  more  profitable  and  credit- 
able, than  to  have  them  occupied  as  at  present 
scattering  seeds  of  weeds  all  over  the  country' 
The  Jerusalem  Artichoke  is  a  very  suitable 
plant  for  cultivating   in  waste  comers,   along 
fences,  &c.,  and  the  product  would  be  clear 
profit,  and  would  not  displace  any  other  crop 
By  attention  to  these  little  matters,  the  condition 
of  farmers  would  be  much  improved,  as  well  as 
the  appearance  of  the  country.     The  stems  of 
the  artichoke  have  quite  a  luxuriant  appearance 
mfinitely  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  the 
common  weeds  of  the  country.     We  would  ob- 
serve, m  conclusion,  that  we  have  not  made  use 
of  the  stems  as  fodder,  but  we  do  not  see  why 
they  should  not  be  good  fodder,  and  that,  as  re- 
gards  quantity,  it  is  generally  very  largo  on 
land  of  ordinary  fertility. 


to  reply  to  this  question,  excepting  so  far  as 
n-gards  agricultural  products.  To  compete  8vc- 
cessfuUy  with  English  products,  with  any  we 
can  raise',  is  scarcely  to  he  expected.     It  it 


What  shall  we  send  to  the  Grand  Exhibition 
of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations,  to  be  held  in 
England  in  May,  1851  ?    We  shall  not  attempt 


however,  in  our  power  to  send  some  of  our 
products,  to  show  what  this  part  of  the  JBritisli 
Empire  can  produce,  and   we  can  send  some 
that  may  bs  very  creditable  to  the  country, 
though  perhaps,  not  equal  to  those  of  the  first 
agricultural  country  on  earth.     As  memhers  of 
the  great  British  family,  it  would,  we  conceive, 
be  expedient  to  send  specimens  of  every  agri- 
cultural produce  we  raise  in  Canada,  not  as 
competitors,  but  to  show  what  this  country  is 
capable  of,  as  an  agricultural  one.     There  may 
be  a  few  of  these  products  that  may  be  equal 
to  any  at  the  Exhibition.     Our  meadow  grass, 
timothy,  would,  we   are  certain,  be  equal  to 
any  specimen  of  hny  at  the  Exhibition,  and 
this  is  a  material  item  of  the  produce  of  land. 
Our  peas  are,  also,  of  excellent  quality  ;  but 
for  our  other  grain,  we  could  not  expect  to 
have  any  equal  in  quality  lo  those  of  England 
although  we  may  show  very  good  samples. 
Hemp,  if  cultivated  here  this  year,  would  afibrd 
a  sample  equal  to  any  grown  in  Europe,  and 
this  sample  we   should    endeavour  to  send. 
Flax,  cultivated  in  a  proper  manner,  we  should 
send  a  sample  of,  in  seed  and  fibre.     This 
country,  we  are  satisfied,  would  produce  very 
superior  flax-seed,  and  it  would  be  a  mr.st  use- 
ful product  for  our  own  use,  or  for  exportation. 
For  any  products  we  may  send,  it  would  be 
better  we  should  make  up  our  minds  not  to 
expect  to  compete  successfully  with  those  of 
the  same  species  that  are  brought  to  greater 
perfection  in  Erg;and  than  in  any  country  on 
earth.      Indian  corn  might  be  produced  here,  by 
careful  cultivation  and  a  favourable  season,  equal 
perhaps,  to  any  in  North  America.     Our  root 
crops,  such  as  carrots,  parsnips,  and  mangel- 
vvurtzcl,  might  make  a  very  respectable  appear- 
ance.   We  have  fruits  of  various  kinds  that  are 
excellent,  so  far  as  to  show  what  our  country 
and  climate  can  produce.     Next  for  our  do. 
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mestic  animals.  Undoubtedly,  we  have  some  of 
every  species  very  good,  but  what  are  the  best 
of  them  to  English  stock  in  general?  We 
send  to  England  for  neat-cattle,  sheep  -and 
swine,  to  improve  our  stock.  All  we  could 
show  with  them,  would  be  to  prove  we  did  not 
allow  the  stock  brought  from  our  father-land 
to  degenerate,  no  more  than  we  did  ourselves. 
The  Canadian  breed  of  neat  cattle  derive 
their  origin  from  European  breeds,  but  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  specimens  of  the  best  of 
them  sent  to  the  Exhibition.  The  Canadian 
horse  is  also  a  European  breed,  and  as  this 
horse  is,  in  our  humble  estimation,  a  very 
valuable  one,  we  should  rejoice  to  see  an  ex- 
cellent specimen  or  two  sent.  In  the  last 
number  of  the  Journal,  we  mentioned  the  Ca- 
nadian hay-cart,  as  a  superior  implement  of 
husbandry,  worthy  to  be  exhibited.  There 
might  be  prejudice  against  them,  as  we  have 
often  witnet^sed  with  surprise  in  this  country, 
when  we  have  seen  the  cumbrous  Scotch  cart, 
and  frame  upon  it,  used  for  carting  hay  and 
grain,  in  preference  to  the  hay- cart.  Objection 
is  made  to  the  hay-cart,  thai  the  hay  is  not  so 
readily  discharged  from  the  body  of  the  cart,  as 
it  would  be  from  one  that  was  open ;  but  by 
any  man  who  takes  the  trouble  to  fill  the  cart 
properly  it  is  discharged  with  perfect  ease  and 
facility.  We  have  other  implements  of  excel- 
lent make,  but  although  they  may  be  equal  to 
those  of  Eng'and,  we  cannot  flatter  ourselves 
that  they  are  superior.  We  omitted  to  mention 
maple  sugar  as  a  product  that  we  should  send, 
both  clayed  and  refined.  This  is  a  product 
that  we  should  be  more  interested  about,  and 
greatly  augment  the  quantity  raised.  We  have 
manle  trees  without  number,  and  they  are  cut 
«  down  and  destroyed  every  day.  We  suppose, 
that  sugar  might  be  made  from  the  maple  tree 
as  cheaply  as  from  the  sugar  cane.  We  have 
the  maple  trees,  and  certairdy  we  have  a  suffi- 
cient variety  and  quantity  of  other  trees  for 
use,  that  we  might  spare  those  that  v^ould  pro- 
duce sugar.     This  is  a  matter  that  should  be 


attended  to.  We  might  as  well  cut  down  fruit 
trees  as  the  maple,  and  particularly  when  there 
is  no  necessity  to  do  so.  The  maple  trees 
should  be  pre^eerved,  and  the  making  of  sugar 
from  them  be  made  a  regular  business.  We 
submit  these  suggestions  for  consideration. 
The  Lower  Canada  Agricultural  Society  will 
have  it  in  their  power  at  their  Cattle  Show  and 
Exhibition,  which  is  proposed  to  take  p'ace  at 
Quebec,  next  fall,  to  collect  the  best  specimens 
agricultural  products  and  domestic  manufac- 
tures which  they  may  think  expedient  to  send 
to  the  great  English  Exhibition,  This  wil  b3 
the  fitting  time  and  f)Iace  for  thi^  Society  to 
make  the  selection.  We  can  have  no  preten- 
sions to  do  more  than  show  that  we  can  raise 
agricultural  products  of  very  good  quality,  and 
can  manufacture  many  articles  of  an  excellent 
and  suitable  description,  for  our  own  use. 
How  the  selections  that  may  be  made,  are  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  great  English  Exhibition 
afterwards,  is  a  question  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  solve.  Whatever  may  be  done  in  this 
matter,  the  Lower  Canada  Agricultural  So- 
ciety will  not  be  wanting,  we  are  convinced, 
in  doing  all  that  can  be  expected  from  them. 


The  beneficial  influence  on  this  country  of 
means  of  communication  by  water,  rail-roads, 
and  other  roads,  must  be  manifest  to  every  one 
who  considers  the  subject.  It  increases  the 
value  of  what  we  have  to  sell,  by  diminishing 
the  cost  of  transport  to  market,  and  it  lessens 
the  expense  of  what  we  have  to  buy,  from  the 
same  cause.  Hence  it  is  the  interest  of 
Agriculture  that  our  means  of  communication 
should  be  ample,  extending  to  every  section  of 
this  fine  country.  We  have  constantly  advo- 
cated these  improvements  wherever  necessary, 
particularly  the  great  canals  which  connect  the 
great  Lakes  of  Upper  Canada  with  the  Ocean, 
and  make  them  accessible  to  sea-going  ves- 
sels, and  the  larger  class  of  steamers.  This 
grand  undertaking  was  condemned  by  many 
parties  as  a  most  absurd  and  foolish  expendi- 
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ture.  The  great  work  was,  however,  so  mani- 
festly neoessar)',  that  what  surprised  us  wa:<, 
that  the  Briti>h  Government  had  not  long  be- 
fore executed  the  work  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  nation,  as  a  means  of  connecting  this 
great  country  with  the  British  Empire.  We 
would  have  been  unworthy  of  this  noble  country, 
and  the  vast  inland  seas  of  Upper  Canada,  if 
we  had  not  made  the  great  canals  which  con- 
nect these  great  waters  with  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  lakes  were  comparatively  useless 
before  these  canals  were  constructed.  Now  we 
may  indeed  be  proud  of  the  works  that  connects 
them  with  the  sea,  and  with  all  the  world,  we 
may  say,  as  we  have  seen  a  ship  pass  down 
this  canal  from  the  upper  lakes,  that  has  gone 
round  Cape  Horn  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  We 
have  made  a  great  commencement  in  the  La- 
chine,  St.  Lawrence,  and  Weiland  canals,  that 
are  unequalled  in  any  country.  If  we  go  on 
with  the  improvement  of  our  rivers  to  make 
them  navigable,  and  with  rail-roads  where  ac- 
tually necessary,  we  shall  greatly  benefit  the 
country.  The  great  point  is,  that  our  expen- 
ditures for  these  purposes,  shall  be  made  where 
they  are  likely  to  be  best  employed,  and  make 
the  greatest  returns.  This  is  necessary  for  a 
country  that  has  not  too  much  capital. 


We  have  seen  various  samples  of  glass- 
ware from  the  manufaciory  of  Messrs.  Boden 
and  LeBeri,  at  Shneider's  Landing,  Vaudreuil, 
and  feel  great  satisfaction  in  staling  that  the 
samples  are  very  creditable  to  them,  and  we 
are  confident  that  if  this  Native  Glass  Manu- 
factory meets  with  the  encouragement  it  is  enti- 
tled to,  the  proprietors  can,  in  time,supply  every 
article  of  glass-ware  required  in  Lower  Canada. 
There  is  a  fair  commencement  made,  and  we 
shall  see  what  disposition  there  is  to  encourage 
a  native  manufacture.  As  to  the  excellent 
"quality  of  the  manufacture,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  it.  Any  orders  can  be  executed 
according  to  the  patterns  given,  or  what  may 
be  required.     Samples  of  the  glass  may   be 


seen  at  the  People's  Hotel,  Notre  Dame  Street, 
Montreal,  and  the  friends  of  native  manufac- 
tures are  invited  to  inspect  iheni.  Alessrs.  Bo- 
den and  LeBert  deserve  great  credit  for  their 
establishment.  They  have  not  confined  it  lo 
ihe  easy  and  simple  manufacture  of  common 
window  glass,  and  black  bottles,  but  they  have 
assumed  ihe  great  expense  and  risk  of  manufac- 
turing all  descripiions  of  glass-ware,  and  if  they 
are  not  encouraged  and  supported,  it  will  be  a 
certain  proof  of  the  want  of  patriotism  in  Ca- 
nada, and  a  melancholy  want  of  due  encourage- 
ment for  native  industry. 


Dr.  Boutillier,  M.  P.  P.,  of  St.  Hya- 
cinthe,  has  sent  to  the  Office  of  the  Lower 
Canada  Agricultural  Society,  a  sample  of  dry 
peat,  very  similar,  in  consistency  and  appear- 
ance, to  Irish  peat  or  turf,  and  we  have  no 
doubt,  would  burn  well  in  grates,  and  make  a 
pleasant  fire.  We  have  not  tried  it  in  a  stovo 
but  suppose  it  would  answer  well.  This  peat 
is  more  like  that  of  Ireland  than  any  we  have 
seen  in  this  country.  The  Canadian  peat  op 
moss  is  generally  very  brittle,  and  when  dug 
out  crumbles  down  by  exposure,  into  small 
particles;  but  this  sent  by  Dr.  Boutillier,  is  not 
so,  but  adheres  very  closely  together,  and  in 
fact  would  make  very  good  turf  for  fuel.  At 
no  distant  period,  it  is  very  probable,  that  we 
shall  be  glad  to  have  turf  to  make  use  of,  and 
some  of  our  moss  could  not  be  applied  to  a  better 
purpose,  ais  the  land  would  be  better  after  some 
of  it  was  taken  off,  provided  it  could  be  drain- 
ed, which  in  general  is  possible.  Hand  turf  is 
made  in  Ireland,  from  the  wastes  of  cut-away 
bog.  This  waste  is  something  similar  to  our 
natural  moss,  as  it  wilt  not  adhere,  uniil  worked 
into  a  sort  of  pulp,  by  wetting  it,  and  working 
it  with  the  feet  of  horses  or  oxen.  It  is  then 
formed  by  hand  into  shapes,  larger  than  bricks 
and  set  on  the  ground  to  dry.  When  partly 
dried,  it  is  set  on  the  ends,  a  few  together,  until 
it  is  perfectly  dry  and  fit  to  be  carried  home 
and  secured  for  use.     This  sort  of  turf  is  of 
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excellent  quality,  for  fuel,  and  very  lasting. 
We  believe  our  moss  is  quite  capable  of  being 
converted  in'o  a  good  material  for  fuel,  parti- 
cularly in  grates.  There  is  no  fire  more  plea- 
sant than  one  made  of  good  peat;  it  has  no 
unpleasant  smell,  and  is  not  so  soiling  as  coal. 
Lirger  grates  would  be  necess-ary  than  those 
made  use  for  coal. 


We  have  been  told  by  a  gentleman,  a  subscri- 
ber to  this  Journal,  thn  t  sevei  al  farmers  objected  to 
subscribe  to  it,  on  the  grounds  ths^t  we  endeav- 
our to  make  it  appear,  that  there  vyere  not  any 
good  farmers  in  Canada.  If  any  farmer,  who 
may  have  seen  the  Journal,  has  given  this 
interpretation  to  any  remarks  we  may  have 
submitted,  we  can  assure  them  we  never  wished 
or  intended  to  be  so  understood.  '  Very  much 
the  contrary — we  have  constanly  stated,  that 
because  we  had  many  good  farmers  who  raised 
good  crops,  and  products  of  every  description, 
other  farmers  might  do  likewise,  by  adopting 
the  same  good  system  of  husbandry.  We 
brought  it  forward  as  a  proof,  that  it  was  not 
the  soil  or  climate  that  prevent  better  farming 
generally,  but  because  bad  farmers  did  not  fol- 
low the  example  of  good  ones.  We  have 
stated  further,  that  the  Journal  was  not  written 
or  published  for  good  farmers,  that  were  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  their  own  system  and  the 
results  obtained  from  it,  but  for  the  instruction 
and  encouragement  of  farmers  that  were  less 
fortunate,  and  did  not  understand  or  practice  a 
good  system  of  husbandry,  or  have  good  crops 
or  cattle.  The  good  farmers,  however,  might 
be  so  generous  as  to  subscribe  to  the  Journal, 
if  only  for  the  pride  and  satisfacti(»n  of  know- 
ing how  superior  their  system  of  Agriculture 
was  in  its  practice  and  results,  to  any  proposed 
in  this  Journal.  This  gratification  would  be 
cheaply  purchased  at  five  shillirgs  annually, 
although  the  Journal  would  be  useless  to  them 
for  any  other  purpose.  The  excuse  given  for  not 
Subscribing  the  small  amount  of  five  shillings 
annually  towards  the  support  of  the  only  agricul- 


tural periodical  published  in  Lower  Canada,  is 
by  n.)  means  satisfactory  to  us,  as  a  just  or 
well  founded  one.  and  we  submit  it  to  the  friends 
and  supporters  of  the  Journal,  if  we  have  ever 
given  any  just  cause  for  the  objection.     We 
have  undoubtedly  said  that  the  very  best  system 
of  agriculture,  practiced  in   Canada,  was  far 
behind  in  its  practice  and  results,  the  best  sys- 
tem in  the  British   Isle:?.     Who   that   knows 
both  countries  will  dispute  this?    A  field  may 
occasionally  be  aeen  here  exceedingly  well  culti- 
vated in  every  respect  for  this  country,  but 
where   is   our  thorough-draining,  and   drilled 
grain  crops,  as  in  England,  and  50  or  60  bush- 
els of  wheat   to  the  acre   produce  from   itt 
There  are  very  few  farms  in  Canada  sufficiently 
drained,  and  that  do  not  require  many  im- 
pi'ovements  to  make  them  equal  to  an  English 
farm.     We  do  not  say  that  it  would  be  prudent 
to  make  so  large  an  expenditure  in  this  country 
where  produce  is  so  low,  we  only  speak  as  to 
the  fact — that  we  are  far  behind  the  best  Bri- 
tish farming.    What  are  our  pastures  here  com- 
pared to  those  of  the  British  Isles?  And  with 
the  exception  of  our  cultivation  for  green  crops, 
what  cultivation  do  we  give  for  wheat  com- 
pared to  what  land  receives  in  the  old  country 
for  this  grain.     How  few  farmers  in  this  coun- 
try keep  their  cattle  and  sheep  of  different  ages 
separated  as  in  the  old  countries.     This  may 
appear  of  little  consequence,  but  we  know  it 
has  considerable  influence  on  the  thriving  and 
profilt  of  stock,  although  we  have  not  been  able 
to  have  them  separated  always.     We  do  not 
say  but  many  farmers  may  keep  their  stock 
properly  sepnrated,  but  we  have  not  seen  many 
do  so.  The  strictest  attention  to  all  these  matters 
is  essentially  necessary  in  a  well  conducted 
farming  establishment,  in  the  old  countries,  and 
without  the  same  attention  in  this,  we  catmot 
pretend  to  carry  on  a  perfect  system  of  hus- 
bandry.    The  stock  upon  a  farm  should  be  of 
equal  value  to  the  tillag'',  and  unless  properly 
managed  in  every  respect,  they  cannot  be  pro- 
fitable ;  and  this  good  management  includes  the 
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keeping  separate  the  different  ages  and  descrip- 
tions of  farm  stock. 


The  preservation  of  Eggs,  Cream,  and  But- 
ter, FOR  LONG  SEA  VOYAGES.— The  best  pos- 
sible method  of  keeping  eggs  fresh,  sweet,  and 
sound  for  use,  is  to  anoint  them  just  as  they 
are  laid,  and  yet  warm,  with  sweet  fresh 
butter  or  hog's  lard.  This  stops  the  pores 
and  completely  excludes  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere  which  the  egg  would  otherwise 
imbibe.  They  may  by  this  means  be  kept  any 
length  of  time,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  wipe 
them  clean  occasionally,  and  anoint  them  afresh, 
lest  the  greasy  matter  should  turn  rancid.  In 
packing,  they  should  be  placed  on  the  small 
end,  having  the  large  uppermost.  It  must  be 
observed  that  eggs  so  kept  are  not  fit  for  hatch- 
ing, the  closing  of  the  pores  destroying  the 
vitality  of  the  cicatricula.  In  addition  to  which 
the  late  Mr.  H.  D.  Richardson  recommends, 
packing  them  in  a  mixture  of  salt  dried  in  an 
oven,  and  charcoal ;  the  latter,  he  says,  preserves 
the  vital  principle,  so  that  they  may  be  hatched. 
We  would  recommend  you  to  preserve  the  but- 
ter by  melting.it.  Put  it  in  a  suitable  vessel; 
place  the  butter  in  another,  containing  water : 
set  the  whole  on  a  slow  fire  till  the  butter  is 
thoroughly  melted  ;  keep  it  in  this  state  for  an 
hour,  or  till  all  the  impure  parts  have  fallen 
to  the  bottom,  and  has  the  appearance  of  pure 
transparent  oil ;  pour  it  off  into  clean  vessels, 
and  when  it  cools  it  may  be  salted  with  half  an 
ounce  of  pure-salt,  one  eighth  salt  petre,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  ounceof  sugar  to  16  ounces  of  butter; 
it  may  also  be  preserved  by  mixing  it  in  its 
fluid  state  with  any  quantity  of  pure  honey  from 
one  to  four  ounces  of  the  latter  to  every  pound 
of  butter.  This  mixture  is  said  to  keep  for 
several  years  without  becoming  rancid,  and  is 
most  suitable  for  warm  climates  ;  the  jar  should 
be  tied  down  with  bladder;  milk  may  be  pre- 
served by  evaporating  it  in  a  water  bath  to  half 
its  volume,  frequently  removing  the  albumen- 
ous  matter  or  skin  as  it  appears  on  its  surface ;  it 
is  then  strained  and  set  to  cool,  and  when  tho- 
roughly so,  put  into  bottles,  and  well  corked 
again,  placed  in  the  water  bath,  (leaving  the 
necks  above  water)  for  two  hours.     A  small  por- 


tion of  well  beaten  egg  yolk  should  be  added 
to  the  evaporated  milk,  which  will  prevent  the 
cream  from  separating  from  the  serous  parts; 
thus  treated,  milk  has  kept  sweet  for  two  years. 
According  to  Mr.  Appert ;  cream,  when  con- 
densed or  reduced  in  the  water  bath  about  one 
fifth,  and  afterwards  strained,  bottled  and  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  kept  perfectly  sweet  for 
two  years. 


Proportion  OF  Linseed  meal  to  feed  Calves 
WITH. — You  must  accustom  the  calves  to  the 
use  of  linseed  meal,  gradually ;  begin  with  ^  lb. 
daily,  made  into  gruel  and  mixed  with  the  milk 
each  meal,  and  increase  it  for  the  first  month 
up  to  1^  lbs.;  the  second  2.^  lbs.;  the  third  3^  lbs.; 
and  the  fourth  4^  lbs.  The  increase  depends 
upon  the  quantity  of  milk  available.  Calves 
after  a  month  or  six  weeks,  can  be  fed  on  lin- 
seed meal  alone,  without  any  milk.  There  is 
no  decided  rule,  circumstances  must  decide 
some  calves  requiring  much  more  than  others. 
We  think  you  ought  to  rear  a  calf  to  every  cow  • 
a  dairy  is  unprofitable  if  it  does  not  turn  out  100 
lbs  of  butter  at  least,  and  a  calf  to  every  cow. 


"  Kohl  Rab(."— Kohl  Babi,  when  intended  for 
transplanting,  should  be  sown  from  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  middle  of  May;  if  not  to  be  transplant- 
ed, the  sowing  may  be  put  off  to  the  middle  of 
May ;  drills  should  be  formed,  and  the  seed  sown 
in  the  same  way  as  is  usual  for  turnips,  or  the 
drills  formed  and  the  plants  planted  out  on  the 
crowns  of  the  drills,  when  of  suflicient  size 
which  should  be  by  the  middle  or  end  of  June! 
Let  the  rows  be  twenty  eight  inches  apart,  and 
the  plants  eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows : 
they  require  as  much  mannre  as  turnips;  the 
purple  variety  is  the  largest ;  the  roots  may  be 
grown,  up  to  seven  or  eight  pounds. 

NOTICE. 

rrJIE  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the 
i  Lower  Canada  Agricci.tural  Sobiett  will 
take  place  at  their  Rooms  in  this  City,  on  FRIDAY 
the  17th  day  of  May  instant,  at  ELEVEN  o'clock' 
A.  M.  ' 

By  order, 

WM.  EVANS, 
Montreal,  May  Ist,  1850. 
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CANADIAN  GLASS   MANUFACTORY, 

NEAR    SNYDKR's   IANDING,    VACDREUII., 

Erected  and  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Boden 
Sf  Le  Bert. 

THE  Proprietors  of  this  establishment  jire  pre- 
pared to  Manufacture  LOOKING  GbASS 
VLATP:  and  WINDOW  GLASS,  of  every  size, 
coloured  and  fancy,  Hceording  to  patterns  or  orders. 
Shndos  for  Oil  and  Gas  Lnrnps,  plain,  tinted,  or 
coloured,  in  the  richest  hues— Cohmred  Glass  of  any 
pattern  fur  Churches,  simihir  to  those  of  Kuropean 
Churchesj  also,  for  Cottnfjes,  Gardens,  Houses,  and 
Steamers — Bottles  and  Vials  for  Druggists  made  to 
order. 

—ALSO, — 

SODA,  GINGER,  and  ROOT  BEER  BOTTLES, 
with  or  without  the  maker's  name. 

— AND, — 

MILK  CANS,  of  suitable  sizes. 

All  these  articles  shall  be  of  the  very  best  quality 
and  disposed  of  on  reasonable  terms;  and  the  pro- 
prietors solicit  a  share  of  public  patronage,  and  the 
examination  of  their  Manufactures. 

For  orders  or  further  particulars  enquire  of  the 

Sroprietor,  at  the  People  s  Hotel,  No.  205  and  207, 
[otre  Dame  Street,  Montreal. 
Vaudreuil,  January,  1850. 


FARMING  IMPLEMENTS. 

WE,  the  undersigned,  certify  that  we  have  care- 
fully inspected  a  variety  of  Farming  Imple- 
ments manufactured  by  Mr.  A.  Fleck  of  St.  Peter 
Street,  and  we  feel  great  pleasure  in  recording  our 
unqualified  opinion  that  they  are  very  nmch 
superior  to  any  article  of  the  kind  which  we  have 
seen  manufactured  in  the  country,  and  equal  to 
any  imported. 

And  we  would  particularly  recommend  to  the 
notice  of  Agriculturists  throughout  the  Province 
his  Subsoil  Grubber,  which  he  has  improved  upon 
from  one  which  took  a  premium  of  £10  from  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  This  implement 
seems  well  adapted  to  improve  and  facilitate  the 
labours  of  the  Farmer,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
it  will  soon  be  extensively  used  in  improved  culti- 
vation. His  Scotch  and  Drill  Ploughs  are  also 
very  superior,  and  well  worthy  of  the  inspection 
of  every  one  desirous  of  possessing  a  valuable 
article. 

M.  J.  Hats,  Cote  St.  Antoinc, 

President  M.  C.  Agricultural  Society. 

P.  P.  Lachapelle,  Sault  au  llecollet. 

Wm.  Evans,  Sec.  L.  C.  A^.  Society. 

James  Somerville,  Lachme. 

Edward  Quinn,  Long  Point. 

T.  E.  Campbeix,  Major,  Civil  Secretary. 

Hugh  Hrodie,  Cote  St.  Pierre. 

P.  F.  Masson,  Vaudreuil. 

P.  E.  Leci-ere,  St.  Hyacinthe. 

James  Davidson,  Quebec. 


REAPING  MACHINES. 

rHE  Sub^sc^ibe^  has  on  hand  three  REAPING 
MACHINES  of  the  latest  and  most  improved 
constrnction,  capable  of  cutting  twenty- two  acres  per 
day.  Being  manufactured  by  hinitelf,  he  is  prepared 
to  warrant  both  material  and  workmanship  as  of  the 
best  order.     Price  moderate. 

MATHEW  MOODY,  Manufacturer. 

NEW  SEED  STORE. 

THE  Subscriber  begs  to  acquaint  his  Friends  and 
Customers  that  he  has,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Lower  Canada  Agricultural  Society, 

OPENED  HIS  SEED  STORE. 
At  iVo.25,  Notre  Dame  Street,  Opposite  the  City  ffall, 
Where  he  will  keep  an  extensive  assortment  of 
AGRICULTURAL  and  GARDEN  SEEDS  and 
PLANTS  of  the  best  quality,  which  he  will  dispose 
of  on  as  favourable  terms  as  any  person  in  the  Trade. 
From  his  obtaining  a  large  portion  of  his  Seeds  from 
Lawson  &  Sons,  of  Edinburgh,  who  are  Seedsmen  to 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland, 
he  expects  to  be  able  to  give  general  satisfaction  to 
his  Patrons  and  Customers.  He  has  also  made 
arrangements  for  the  exhibition  of  samples  of  Grain, 
&c.,  for  Members  of  the  Society,  on  much  the  same 
principle  as  the  Corn  Exchanges  in  the  British  Isles. 
He  has  a  large  variety  of  Cabbage  Plants,  raised 
from  French  seed,  which  he  will  dispose  of  to  Mem- 
bers sf  the  Society,  at  one  fourth  less  than  to  other 
customers. 

GEORGE  SHEPHERD. 
Montreal,  April,  1849. 

NOTICE  — Some  excellent  Barley  and  Oats  for 
sale,  for  seed,  the  produce  of  seed  imported 
expressly  last  Spring  from  Britain — Samples  to  be 
seen  at  Mr.  Shepherd's  Seed  Store. 
Montreal,  January,  1850. 

Agents  for  the  Agricultural  JoumaL 

H.  Aylmer,  Esq., Melbourne  and  Ship. 

Capt.  Stewart Clarenceville. 

R.  J.  Robins,  Esq Polnte  k  Cavignol. 

Rev.  F.  Pilote College  of  St.  Anne. 

Dr.  Grosbois,  M.  D Chambly. 

Dr.  J.  II.  R.  Desjardins Green  fsland. 

Dr.  Conoquy St.  Cesuire. 

Dr.  De  la  Brui^re St.  Hyacinthe. 

Mr.  T.  Dwyer St.  Pauls,  Abbotsford. 

Paul  Bertrand,  Esq.,  N.P St.  Matthias. 

Thos.  Cary,  Esq., (Mercury). ..Quebec. 

Dr.  Smallwood , St. Martin,  Isle  Jcsu&. 

Robt.  Ritchie,  Esq Bytown. 

Major  Barron Lachute. 

L.  icruillet.  Esq Three  Rivers. 

Hon.  F.  A.  Malhiot Verch^res. 

J.  B.  E.  Durocher,  Esq., St.  Charles,  Chambly. 

A.  C.  Cartier,  N.  P St.  Antoine.    M^  " 

John  M'Larren,  Esq., Mun-ay  Bay,  Sag. 

All  communications  connected  with  this  Jouninl' 
to  bo  addressed,  post  paid,  to  the  Secretary  of  tha 
Society — William  Evans,  Montreal. 
Annual  Subscription  for  the  Journal,  Jive  shillings. 


Montreal  : — Printed  by  Lotell  &  Gibson,  Saiut 
Nicholas  Street. 
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Sr<S>a  <»a 


A  meeting  of  ihe  Directors  of  the  Lower 
Canada  Agricultural  Society  took  place  at  their 
Rooms  in  this  Citj,  on  MonJay  the  29th  day 
of  April,  1850,  several  members  were  present. 

John  Yule,  Esq.,  the  President  of  the  So- 
ciety, having  taken  the  Chair,  slated :  that  an 
application  had  been  made  to  him  ori  behalf  of 
the  Commiitee  appointed  to  arrange  the  Indus- 
trial Fair  to  be  held  in  this  Ciiy  this  year,  pre- 
paratory to  the  Grand  Exhibition  to  take  place 
in  London,  in,  1851,  requesting  to  know  what 
part  the  Lower  Canada  Agricultural  Society 
would  lake  in  the  matter  ;  when  the  following 
Resolution  was  proj)osed,  and  adopted  unani- 
mously : — 

Resolved, — That  the  Society,  with  a  view  of 
giving  the  assistance  in  their  power,  to  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  arrange  the  Industrial  Fair 
to  be  held  in  this  City  this  year,  preparatory  to 
the  Grand  Exhdiition  in  London,  in  1851  ; 
hereby  appoint  J.  Yule,  E<q.,  President,  Major 
Campbell,  Evans  and  Langevin,  as  a  Com- 
niittee  to  act  conjointly  wiih  them,  and  that 
the  Directors  regret  the  absence  of  means  to 
contribute  otherwise  to  the  advancement  of 
the  objects  in  view. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  address  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  for  ar- 
ranging the  Industrial  Fair,  apprising  them  of 
the  foregoing  Resolution.     Other   business  of 
the  Society  was  then  discussed,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Resolutions  unanimously  adopted  : — 
I       1st.  That  the  Lower  Canada  Agricultural 
I  Society  petition  the  Provincial  Legislature  to 
I  amend  the  Act  of  Incorporation  of  this  3o- 

I 


ciety, — that  in  the  6th  Section,  the  word 
"  nine  "  shall  be  replaced  by  the  word  "  five," 
and  that  9ih  Section,  the  word  "  fifty  "  shall 
be  replaced  by  the  word  "  fifteen." 

2d.  That  another  Petition  be  presented  to 
the  Provincial  Legislature,  to  ask  for  an  inves- 
tigation, in  that  manner  which  may  appear  best 
suited,  to  ascertain  the  present  state  of  Agricul- 
ture generally,  and  the  best  means  for  advanc- 
ing the  improvement  of  that  important  interest. 

3rd.  That  the  Society  see  with  regret,  that 
the  debts  they  have  contracted  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Agricultural  Journal  in  English  and 
French,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  collectirg 
the  subscriptions,  will  prevent  them  from  hold- 
ing the  Provincial  Exhibition,  which  they  at 
first  proposed  to  hold  this  Fall,  until  the  year 
1851.  That  the  Society,  however,  believe 
that  they  could  not  have  applied  the  funds  of 
the  Society  and  the  aid  granted  by  the  Legis- 
lature, to  a  better  purpose,  than  in  disseminat- 
ing useful  and  p'Bctical  instructions  and  sug- 
gestions by  their  Journals;  and  the  Directors 
of  the  Society  hope  that  the  Legislature  and 
the  Agricultural  public,  will  give  their  approba- 
tion to  the  plan  they  have  been  obliged  to 
adopt.         ^ 

4th.  That  a  Petition  be  addres.*ed  to  the 
Provincial  Legislature,  praying  that  a  grant  m 
aid,  similar  in  amount  to  that  made  to  this  So- 
ciety last  Session,  may  be  granted  to  them  the 
present  Session  and  annually. 

5th.  That  the  Rej)ort  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  examine  the  accounts  of 
Messrs.  Lovell  and  Gibwn,  for  printing  the 
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Agricultural  Journal,  be  received  and  approved. 
The  Secretary  submitted  several  letters  and 
other  documents  connected  with  the  business 
of  the  Society.  The  books  containing  ihe  re- 
ceipts and  expenditure  of  the  Society  were  also 
placed  before  the  Directors. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  prepare  the 
Annual  Report,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Annual 
General  Meeting  of  the  Society,  which  he  was 
also  directed  to  give  notice  for  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Journals,  to  take  place  on  Friday,  the  17th 
day  of  May  next.  He  was  further  instructed 
to  prepare  the  Petitions  to  the  Provincial  Legis- 
lature resolved  upon  at  this  rr.eeting.  The  Di- 
rectors resolved  that  the  Books  and  Periodicals 
in  the  Library  of  the  Society,  should  be  lent  to 
Members,  one  at  a  time,  and  that  a  Book  should 
be  prepared  and  left  upon  the  table  of  the  So- 
ciety's Rooms,  where  any  Member  taking  a 
Book  or  Periodical,  should  enter  the  title  of  the 
fame,  with  the  date  when  taken,  and  also  note 
the  return  of  the  sanr-e.  The  Directors  expect 
that  no  Member  shall  keep  a  Book  or  Periodi- 
cal more  than  two  weeks  at  most.  The  Meet- 
ing then  separated. 

By  order, 

Wm.  Evans, 
Secretary,  L.  C.  A.  S. 
Montreal,  April  29,  1850. 


The  cows  kept  in  Lombardy,  where  the 
famous  Parmesan  cheese  is  made,  are  gene- 
rally of  the  Swiss  breed,  and  very  handsome. 
The  bull  chosen  is  generally  of  a  rich,  dark 
brown  colour,  small,  straiglil  backed,  with 
slender  limbs  and  a  small  head.  Such  is  the 
description  of  a  bull  approved  for  breeding 
dairy  stock,  and  is  certainly  not  at  all  a  buffalo 
shape,  or  anything  approaching  to  it,  or  to  that 
of  many  bulls  we  have  seen  that  have  been 
Wghly  prized.  Neither  large  or  small  sized 
catOe  that  are  of  coarse  make  or  form,  are  fit 
for  the  dairy,  or  at  least,  are  not  the  most  pro- 
fitable for  it.  The  best  dairy  cows  we  have 
evet  seen,  were  fine  in  the  head,  neck,  and 


limbs,  heavy  and  broad  in  the  hinl  quarters, 
and  light  in  the  fore,  and  these  are  sure  marks 
of  a  good  dairy  cow. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Ivower 
Canada  Agriculttiral  Society,  took  place  at 
their  Rooms  in  Montreal,  on  Friday,  May  the 
17th,  pursuant  to  advertisement  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Journals  published  in  English  and  French. 

The  President,  John  Yule,  Esq.,  having 
taken  the  Chair,  rend  the  proceedings  of  the  last 
meeting  of  Directors.  The  Secretary  presented 
the  Annual  Report,  which  being  read,  it  was 
proposed  and  seconded,  that  the  Report  be  re- 
ceived and  approved,  which  was  -carried 
unanimously.  The  meeting  then  proceeded 
to  elect  a  Board  of  Directors  for  the  ensuing 
year,  in  conformity  to  the  original  Rules  and 
Regulations  of  the  Society,  confirmed  by  the 
Act  of  Incorporation  by  the  Legislature,  and 
the  following  gentlemen  were  chosen,  viz.  : — 
Hon.  A.  N.  Morin,  Speaker  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  Hon.B.  De  Boucherville,  M.  L.  C, 
Hon.  Adam  Fenie,  M.  L.  C,  Hon. G.  R.  S  De 
Beaujeu,M.  L.  C, Major  Campbell,  John  Yule, 
E<q.,  Rev.  J.  G.  De.<aultiiers,  Rev.  F.  Pilote, 
D.  Finlayson,  E-^q.,  P.  E.  Leclere,  Esq.,  D. 
M.  Armstrong,  E>q  ,  M.  P.  P.,  Dr.  Bouiillier, 
M.P.  P.,  Jos.  Cauchon,  Esq.,  M.  P.  P.,  R. 
N.  Watts,  E^q.,  M.  P.  P.,  A.  Jobins,  Esq, 
M.  P.  P.,  L.  Laco.<te,  E.q.,  M.  P.  P.,  Dr. 
Tach^,  M.  P.  P.,  A.Turgeon,  A.Pinsonnault, 
J.  N.  Pou'in,  A.  Morris,  A.  N.  Archambault, 
F.  Arma'  d,  Fils,  J.  E  D.  Bellefeiiille,  John 
Gilmonr,  F.  A.  La  Rocque,  H.  L.  Langevin, 
L.  A.  H.  Latour,  A.  Vaudaudaigue,  Dr.  Va- 
lois,  Joseph  Vincent,  J.  Gilbault,  and  Wm. 
Evans,  Esquires. 

Major  Campbell,  seconded  by  the  Hon. 
Adam  Ferrie,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
late  President  of  the  Society,  John  Yule,  Esq., 
for  his  very  efiicient  services  as  President  of 
the  Society  for  the  past  year,  and  for  his  very 
proper  conduct  in  the  chair,  this  day,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted.  The  meeting  then 
dits'solved  itself. 
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The  Society  have  now  he^^n  in  existenre  for 
a  period  of  more  than  three  years,  and  ahliough 
they  may  not  have  effected  all  the  good  they 
were  desirous  to  produce,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  they  have  been  instrumental  in  exciting 
a  very  considerable  interest  amongst  the  rural 
population,  and  others,  for  the  improvement  of 
Agriculture.  If  tliere  was  no  other  proof  of 
this,  the  greatly  increased  demand  this  Spring 
for  Agricultural  seeds  of  every  description,  from 
all  parts  of  Lower  Canada,  to  the  Seedsman  of 
the  Society,  would  clearly  demonstrate  that  this 
interest  has  been  created,  and  produced  prac- 
tical effects  that  will  soon  display  themselves, 
and  have  a  very  beneficial  influence  upon  the 
Agriculture  of  this  section  of  the  Province. 
The  Society,  instead  of  making  a  display  by 
Cattle  Shows  and  Exhibitions,  have  endeavour- 
ed to  awaken  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  desire  for 
improvement  amongst  Agriculturists  in  Lower 
Canada  to  its  remotest  bounds,  and  they  have 
reason  to  sui)()Ose  with  considerable  success. 
The  primary  object  of  the  Society  was  to  effect 
the  improvement  of  .-Agriculture  where  it  was 
most  required  ;  and  this,  they  were  convinced, 
could  not  be  effectually  accomplished  in  the 
commencement,  by  Cattle  SIiows  and  Exhibi- 
tions, the  benefit  of  which  are  generally  parti- 
cipated in  only  by  our  best  farmers,  men  of 
capital,  and  perhaps  having  their  farms  in 
good  order,  while  those  who  really  required  in- 
struction and  encouragement  to  improve  their 
system  of  husbandry  and  stock  of  cattle, 
vj^ould  feel  themselves  virtually  excluded,  at 
li^ast,  from  any  share  In  the  premiums  distri- 
buted. The  efforts  of  the  Society,  therefore, 
have  been  directed  to  instruct  and  encourage 
those  who  would  be  so  excluded  in  their  pre- 
sent circumstances,  and  enable  them  to  come 
forwaril  as  competitors  at  Cattle  Shows  and 
Exhibitions,  on  equal  terms  with  those  who 
are  now  in  advance  of  them  in  Agricultural 
skill  and   other  advantages,  and  who  conse- 


quently, would  take  all  the  premiums  to  them- 
selves at  these  Exhibitions.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  Society  have  the  satisfaction 
to  believe,  that  the  funds  that  were  at  their  dis- 
posal liave  been  employed  as  judiciously  and 
advantng.'ously  for  the  improvement  of  Agri- 
cultiire,  where  most  requiring  it,  as  they  could 
be  in  any  other  way  for  the  attainment  of  that 
object.  Their  action  has  had  a  general  effect, 
end  was  not  confined  to  one  locality,  nor  was 
the  distribution  of  their  funds  made  to  parties 
who  were  good  farmers,  or  men  of  capital, 
requiring  no  payment  or  encouragement  for 
doing  or  having  what  they  knew  was  for  their 
own  advantage.  The  Society  have  published 
an  Agricultural  Journal,  containing  information 
and  instruction  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
improved  husbandry,  and  have  ciicnl;ited  this 
Journal  to  the  extent  of  about  3,000  copies 
(2,000  in  French,  and  1,000  in  English) 
throughout  every  parij^h  of  Lower  Canada, 
where  improved  systems  of  husbandry  were 
little  known  or  practiced  ;  and  the  Society  con- 
fidently hope,  that  the  "  seed"  they  have  thus 
sown,  and  are  sowing,  will  succeed  and 
flourish,  and  yield  an  abundant  produce  of 
good  to  the  rural  population  and  to  the  country 
generally. 

The  Chartered  Societies  of  the  British  Isles 
publish  each  a  quarteriy  Journal,  which  they 
denominate  their  "Tnnsactions,"  ccmtainiiia 
the  most  useful  information  on  Agricultural  sub- 
jects ;  together  with  recording  the  "Transac- 
tions" of  the  Societies,  which,  however,  only 
form  a  small  portion,  comparatively,  of  the 
Journals.  These  Transactions  are  published 
at  a  considerable  expense  to  the  Societies,  and 
distributed  to  the  members.  The  Report  of 
one  of  these  Societies  last  year,  gave  this  cost 
of  publishing  as  over  £1500  annually,  and 
there  were  only  receipts  for  copies  so!d  to  the 
amount  of  about  XISO,  but  the  Report  stated 
that  the  publication  was  highly  estimated,  and 
a  principal  means  of  obtaining  members  for  the 
Society,  and  connecting  the  Society  together. 
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The  Lower  Canada  Agricultural  Society, 
while  they  exist,  will  iind  it  necessary  to  pub- 
lish a  Journal,  to  make  their  existence  and 
usefulness  known  throughout  the  country.  A 
monihly  publication  is  belter  suited  to  a  scat- 
tered population  over  an  immense  extent  of 
country,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  the  far- 
mers, than  a  quarterly  or  annual  Journal  would 
be.  An  annual  Cattle  Show  and  Agricultural 
Exhibition,  would  be  very  desirable,  but  would 
not  supersede  the  necessity  of  publishing  an 
Agricultural  Journal  of  some  description,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Society.  The  Society's 
usefulness  will  altogether  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  improvement  they  are  instrumentirt 
in  producing  in  the  Agriculture  of  Canada.  \ 

If  only  one  Canadian  farmer  in  a  parish, 
adopts  an  improved  system  of  husbandry,  and 
obtains  favourable  results  from  it,  there  is  no 
doubt,  others  will  follow  the  example.  This 
Society  possess  the  advantage  of  having  the 
confi  ience  of  those  whom  they  an.^  desirous  to 
benefit,  and,  therefore,  their  recommendations 
or  those  sanctioned  by  them,  have,  they  are 
glad  to  say,  that  degree  of  influence  that  con-  ' 
fidence  is  always  sure  to  confer — Thi-*  confi- 
dence is  more  generally  inspired  from  the  Soci- 
ety having  helher  to  applide  all  their  disposable 
means,  to  instruct  farmers  and  encourage  them, 
to  adopt  a  better  system  of  husbandry  where 
manifestly  requiring  it. 

From  a  considernble  portion  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Clergy,  the  Society  have  n-ccived  the 
I  most  useful  support,  particularly  from  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Quebec,  and  his 
Lordship  the  Bishop  of  Montreal.  Their  in- 
fluence in  the  country  will  have  the  very  best 
effect  in  promoting  the  object  the  Society  are 
w  anxious  to  accomplish — the  improvement  of 
Agriculture. 

In  the  month  of  December  last,  the  Society 
passed  a  Resolution  to  hold  a  Cattle  Show  and 
Agricultural  Exhibition  at  Quebec  next  Sep- 
tember. First,  from  a  desire  to  satisfy  parties 
who  wish  to  have  such  Exhibitions,  and  se- 


condly, to  show  the  people  of  Lower  Canada 
that  this  Society  do  not  confine  their  attention 
to  one  portion  or  section  of  the  country,  but 
extend  it  to  all  parts.  They  regret,  however, 
that  the  want  of  adequate  funds  and  the  difiiculty 
(of  collecting)  the  subscriptions  due  to  them  will 
prevent  them  holding  thisExhibition  this  year  un- 
less the  Legislature  grant  the  means.  The  Society 
are  rejoiced  to  find  a  greatly  increased  number 
of  visitors  to  their  Rooms  at  Montreal,  from  the 
most  remote  sections  of  Lower  Canada,  most 
of  them  coming  to  make  encjuiry  on  Agricul- 
tural subjects,  and  to  purchase  seeds  from  the 
Society's  Seedsman,  who  has  already  disposed 
of  nearly  all  the  foreign  Agricultural  seeds  im- 
ported last  fall  and  this  Spring. 

There  is  another  evidence  of  the  progress  of 
Agricultural  improvement,  in  the  greatly  in- 
creased demand  for  Agricultural  implements  of 
the  most  approved  construction  this  Spring, 
and  many  of  them  purchased  by  CanaJian 
farmers. 

The  Society  continue  to  augment  their  Lib- 
rary, and  have  now  some  (.f  the  best  works  on 
Agricnlture,  both  in  English  and  French.  They 
also  receive  several  valuable  periodicals  from 
the  British  Isles,  including  the  Transactions  of 
the  Highland  and  Royal  Irish  Agricultural  Im- 
provement Societies,  the  Transactions  of  the 
New  York  Stat**  Agricultural  Society,  and  the 
Canadian  Agriculturist  from  Upper  Canada. 
By  order, 

Wm.  Evans, 
Actitiff  Secretary. 
Montreal,  May  17,  1850. 


At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  elected  at  the  Annual  General 
Meeting,  which  look  place  on  the  17th  of 
May,  instant.  The  following  gentlemen  being 
present: — John  Yule,  Esq  ,  Major  Campbell, 
Hon.  Adam  Ferrie,  F.  A.  LaRorque,  P.  E. 
Leclere,  A.  Turgeon,  H.  L.  Langevin,  L.  A. 
H.  Latour,  and  Wm.  Evans,  Esquires.  Mr. 
Yule,  the  late  President,  was  called  to   the 
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Chaii,  when   the  following  Resolutions  were 
unanimously  passed: — 

That  Alfred  Pinsonnault,  Esq.  be  eleclCil 
President  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year. 
That  William  Evgns,  Esq.  be  elected  Secre- 
tary. That  the  Hon.  G.  R.  S.  DeBeaujeu^ 
Hon.  Adam  Ferrie,  Rev.  F.  Piloie,  Rev.  G. 
Desaiilniers,  R.  N.  Watts,  Esq.,M.  P.  P.,  and 
P.  E.  Leclere,  Esq.  be  elected  Vice-Presiilents. 
That  John  Yule,  Esq.,  Major  Campbell,  and 
the  Hon.  A.  N.  Morin,  compose  the  Executive 
Committee. — That  Major  Campbell,  Alexan- 
der Morris,  and  H.  L.  Langevin,  Esquires, 
compose  the  Finance  Committee.— That  F. 
A.LaRocque,  L.  A.  H.  Latour,  and  Alexander 
Morris,  Esquires,  compose  the  Journal  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Secretary  submitted  copies  of  Petitions 
prepared  for  the  Provincial  Legislature,  ordered 
at  a  former  meeting  of  the  Directors  on  the 
29ih  Aprd  last,  which  were  approved  of.  In- 
structions were  given  to  the  Secretary  to  pre- 
pare a  statement  of  the  Funds  of  the  Society, 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  Provincial  Legislature, 
with  the  Annual  Report,  approved  of  at  the 
Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  meeting  then  separated; 
By  order, 

Wm.  Evans, 
Secretary,  L.  C.  A.  S. 

Montreal,  May,  1850. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF 
ENGLAND. 

Th'j  following  very  valuable  lecture  was  re- 
cently delivered  betore  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England.  It  is  a  mist  inlen  sting 
and  valuable  statement,  and  will,  we  tins!,  lead 
to  some  important  practical  results  : — 

LECTURE  ON  SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

Mr.  Way  stated  that  he  had  on  that  occasion 
to  bring  before  the  Society  some  facts  and  ob- 
servations in  regard  to  the  action  of  soils  upon 
the  constituents  of  manure.  These  observations 
he  believed  to  be  perfectly  new  to  the  Agricul- 
tural public,  and  he  hoped  to  show  that  they 
would  throw  much  light  on  some  of  the  opera- 
tions of  practical  Agriculture.  As,  however,  he 
was  preparing  a  paper  for  the  next  Journal  of 


the  Society,  in  which  he  would  go  minutely  into, 
the  .subjects  and  give  the  results  of  the  investi- 
gations which  had  been  proceeding  for  the  last 
eight  or  nine  months  in  his  laboratory,  he  should 
that  day  merely  give  an  outline  of  those  results, 
avoiding  everything  in  the  shape  of  detail.  It 
had  often  been  observed  that  the  dark  liquid 
from  a  manure-heap,  if  by  chance  placed  upon 
a  bed  of  soil  through  which  it  could  fiher,  issued 
from  the  bottom  almost  or  altogether  deprived 
of  colour.  Again,  the  water  of  drainage,  espe- 
cially in  heavy  clay  soils,  was  observed  to  be 
free  from  colour,  and  often  beautifully  clear  and 
limpid.  What  was  the  nature  of  these  actions? 
Were  they  the  eflect  of  mere  mechanical  filtra- 
tion and  the  separation  of  the  solid  substances 
suspended  in  the  water?  Most  persons  would 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  aud  such  had  been 
the  general  impression  hitherto,  but  it  did  not 
meet  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

On  the  table  were  glass  filter-jars,  containing 
a  red  soil  from  Mr.  Pusey's  estate  in  Berkshire. 
The  soil,  as  the  gentlemen  present  would  see, 
occupied  the  jars  to  the  depth  of  5  or  6  inches. 
Upon  one  of  these  Mr.  Way  poured  water  ob- 
tained from  one  of  the  sewers  of  London.  To 
another  filtering-jar  he  added  a  quantity  of  the 
fetid  liquid  produced  in  the  steeping  of  flax. 
Both  of  these  liquids  were  turbid,  higldy  colour- 
ed, and  exceedingly  offensive  to  the  sm'ell :  but 
it  would  be  seen  that,  so  soon  as  bavins  passed 
through  the  soil  they  began  to  drop  from  the 
jar,  they  were  no  longer  the  same.  The  result- 
ing liquid  had  an  earthy  smell  it  was  true — a 
smell  always  accompanying  soils — but  was  no 
longer  offensive  to  the  nose.  Now,  to  what  in- 
gredient of  the  soil  was  this  metamorphosis 
due?  Was  it  due  to  the  sand  acting  as  a  filter? 
It  was  easily  proved  that  such  was  not  the 
cause  ;  and  that  there  might  be  no  doubt  on  this 
subject,  Mr.  Way  would  pass  through  a  filter- 
ing-jar, containing  more  than  9  inches  depth  o} 
fine  white  sand,  a  quantity  of  cow's  urine  taken 
from  a  tank  in  the  country.  The  liquid  was  so 
far  altered  by  the  filtration,  that  the  turbidity 
was  removed  as  it  would  be  by  filtration  through 
paper  ;  but  the  colour  and  disgusting  smell  re- 
mained in  all  their  intensity.  Sand,  therefore, 
obviotisiy  was  not  the  active  ingredient  in  soils 
in  resp  'ct  to  the  power  under  discussion.  The 
same  must  be  said  of  the  different  forms  of 
gravel,  which  were  only  coarse  sand.  The 
other  great  ingredient  of  soil  was  clay,  and  to 
this  Mr.  Way  attributed  the  power  in  question. 
As  an  experiment  comparative  with  the  last,  he 
would  pass  the  same  tank  water  through  sand, 
mixed  with  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  white 
clay  in  powder,  and  they  would  observe  the  re- 
sult was  very  striking.  The  liquid  coming 
through  was  clear  and  free  from  smell ;  indeed 
it  was  hardly  to  be  distinsruished  by  its  external 
characteri&tics    from    oidinary    water.     There 
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could  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  the  property  of  soils 
to  remove  colouring  matters,  and  organic  mat- 
ters yieldhig  smell  from  solution,  was  due  to 
the  clay  contained  in  them.  Filtration  was  only 
a  method  of  exposing  the  liquid  in  the  most 
perfect  form  to  the  action  of  the  clay,  but  it  was 
not  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  process.  In 
proof  of  which  Mr.  Way  stirred  up  a  quantity 
of  soil  with  putrid  human  urine,  the  smell  of 
which  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  admixture, 
and  upon  the  subsidence  of  the  earth  the  liquid 
was  left  clear  and  colourless.  It  appeared, 
therefore,  that  the  clay  of  soils  had  the  property 
of  separating  certain  animal  and  vegetable  in- 
gredients from  solution ;  but  was  this  property 
the  only  one  exhibited?  Mr.  Way  ha^l  found 
that  soils  had  the  power  of  stopping  also  the 
alkalies,  ammonia,  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  &c. 
Jf  a  quantity  of  ammonia,  highly  pungent  to  the 
smell,  was  thrown  upon  a  filter  of  clay  or  soil, 
made  penneable  by  sand,  the  water  first  coming 
away  was  absolutely  free  from  ammonia.  Such 
Avas  the  case  also  with  the  caustic  or  carbonated 
alkalies,  potash,  or  soda.  This  was  a  very  won- 
derful property  of  soils,  and  appeared  to  him  as 
an  express  provision  of  nature.  A  power,  he 
remarked,  is  here  found  to  reside  in  soils,  by 
virtue  of  which,  not  only  is  rain  unable  to  wash 
out  of  them  those  soluble  ingredients  forming  a 
.necessaiy  condition  of  vegetation  ;  but  even 
those  compounds,  when  introduced  artificially 
by  manure,  are  laid  hold  of  and  fixed  in  the  soil, 
to  the  absolute  preclusion  of  any  loss  either  by 
rain  or  evaporation. 

But  Mr,  Way  had  found  that  this  property  of 
clay  did  not  apply  only  to  the  alkalies  and  their 
carbonates,  but  to  all  the  salts  of  these  bases, 
with  whatever  acid  they  were  combined.  Here 
again  was  a  beautiful  provision  ;  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  when  filtered  through  a  soil,  left  its 
ammonia  behind,  but  the  sulphuric  acid  was 
found  in  the  filtered  liquid — not,  however,  in 
the  free  state,  but  combined  with  lime ;  thus 
sulphate  of  lime  was  produced,  and  brought 
away  in  the  water.  In  the  same  way  muriate 
of  ammonia  left  its  ammonia  with  the  soil,  its 
acid  coming  through  in  combination  with  lime, 
as  muriate  of  that  base.  The  same  was  true  of 
all  the  salts  of  the  different  alkalies,  so  far  as  he 
had  yet  tried  them.  Thus  lime  in  the  economy 
of  nature  was  destined  to  one  other  great  office 
besides  those  which  had  already  been  found  for 
it — it  was  the  means  by  which  the  salts  minis- 
tering to  vegetation  became  localized  and  dis- 
tributed through  the  soil,  and  retained  theie  un- 
til they  were  required  for  vegetation.  Mr.  Way 
pointed  out  that,  from  what  lie  had  just  shown, 
it  must  be  obvious  that  there  was  no  provision 
for  the  ordinary  salts  of  lime  themselves.  It  was 
necessary  that  when  the  alkali  of  a  salt  is  laid 
hold  of  by  a  soil,  some  provision  should  exist  for 
the  neutralization  of  the  acid  with  which  it  was 


conbined  ;  for  all  other  saUs  lime  performed 
this  useful  office,  but  it  had  nothing  to  fall  back 
upon  for  its  own  salts.  Sulphate,  muriate,  or 
nitrate  of  lime,  when  passed  through  a  soil, 
would  come  through  unchanged.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  extend  to  lime  itself,  or  to  its  car- 
bonate, when  dissolved  in  carbonic  acid,  as  it  is 
found  in  most  waters.  Quicklime,  when  dis- 
solved in  water,  is  removed  by  passing  the  water 
through  clay,  or  through  moist  soils  containing 
clay;  and  carbonate  of  lime  iu  solution  is  so 
efl'ectually  removed,  that  hard  water  may  be 
softened  by  the  same  process. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  te  which  these  ac- 
tions were  capable  of  being  carried,  it  was  not 
to  be  supposed,  that  we  could  go  on  filtering  in- 
definitely with  the  separation  of  the  salts  con- 
tained in  the  liquid  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  limit 
was  soon  reached  ;  but  although  small  in  per 
centage  quantity,  the  power  was,  in  reference 
to  the  bulk  of  the  soil,  enormously  great.  He 
had  found  that  a  pure  clay  would  absorb,  per- 
haps, two-tenths  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  am- 
monia—^that  is  to  say,  1000  grains  would  sepa- 
rate two  grains  of  ammonia  ;  and  from  reasons 
which  need  not  then  be  noticed,  a  loam,  or  a 
well  cultivated  clay  soil,  would  absorb  nearly 
twice  as  much.  Now  every  inch  in  depth  of 
soil  over  an  acre  of  ground  weighed  about  100 
tons  ;  consequently,  10  inches  of  depth  of  such 
soil  would  weigh  1000  tons,  and  would  be  ade- 
quate to  combine  with,  and  retain,  2  tons  of  am- 
monia, a  quantity  which  would  be  furnished  by 
about  12  tons  of  guano.  Now,  one-sixtieth  of 
this  power  would  sulnce  for  the  preservation  of 
the  ammonia  ot  an  outside  dose  of  guano ;  con- 
sequently, he  was  justified  in  saying  that  the 
property  was  practically  of  immense  activity. 
Mr.  Way  stated  that  he  had  ascertained  the  ex- 
tent of  the  power  in  different  soils,  and  for  the 
different  alkalies.  The  property  was  decidedly 
a  chemical  one  ;  and  although  he  intended  only 
to  state  the  facts,  without  entering  upon  their 
explanation,  he  might  say  that  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  should  be  able  to  de- 
velop that  satisfactorily  at  the  proper  time. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  call  their  atten- 
tion to  this  highly  interesting  subject,  the  lec- 
turer went  on  to  point  out  very  shortly  the  dif- 
ferent operations  of  practical  Agriculture,  upon 
which  it  was  likely  to  throw  light.  . 

First,  as  to  manuring:  Obviously  if  there  was 
a  provision  in  the  soil  for  the  retention  of  the 
salts  of  manure,  and  for  the  ammonia  and  other 
products  of  the  decomposition  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  the  soil  was  the  proper  place 
for  those  decompositions  to  go  on,  and  no  matter 
how  remote  the  period  when  the  crop  would  be 
taken,  it  would  be  perfectly  safe  to  get  the 
manure  into  the  land  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
its  production.  Again,  the  equitable  distribu- 
tion was  a  point  also  which  seemed  of  consider- 
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able  importance  ;  for,  it  was  a,n  absolute  neces- 
sity that  anewclassof  compounds  was  formed  in 
the  soil  immediately  the  manure  reached  it,  and  it 
seemed  to  follow  that  those  compounds  furnished 
the  elements  of  nutrition  to  plants  ;  consequently 
we  should  seek  to  produce  them  by  every  means 
in  our  power..  Liquid  manuring,  wherever  prac- 
ticable, was  an  effectual  way  of  securing  this 
distribution.  In  the  case  of  artilicial  manures 
— that  is  to  say,  manures  composed  of  chemical 
salts — much  simplicity  was  introduced  by  the 
new  discovery.  Henceforth  we  must  regard  the 
different  salts  (those  of  ammonia,  for  instance) 
as  of  value  in  relation  to  the  price  of  the  am- 
monia, or  other  base  contained  in  them,  since 
they  are  all  aUke  when  incorporated  with  the 
soil. 

In  liquid  manuring  it  had  been  usual  to  think 
that  the  application  must  be  made  to  grass,  or 
to  land  bearing  some  crop  ;  but  now  it  was 
known  that  the  land,  not  the  plant,  retains  the 
manure,  no  theoretical  difficulty  could  arise  in 
the  use  of  hquid  manure  for  arable  land. 

In  irrigation  the  principle  now  illustrated  must 
certainly  be  of  great  importance,  if,  as  there  is 
but  little  doubt  the  chemical  characters  of  the 
water  are  of  consequence,  and  that  the  soil  is 
the  means  by  which  the  salts  and  organic  "mat- 
ters are  separated  for  vegetation  ;  then  it  will 
be  obvious  that  the  water  should  be  made  to 
flow  through  rather  than  over  the  soil.  ITiis 
reasoning  is  consistent  with  the  observation, 
that  to  produce  the  full  effect  irrigated  land 
should  be  well  drained. 

.  The  application  of  water  to  land  not  at  the 
time  be:iring  a  crop,  would  be  clearly  admissible 
under  tliis  view,  and  is  indeed  practised  exten- 
sively in  Germany  and  some  parts  of  Italy.  Mr. 
Way  also  pointed  out  that  the  proper  depth  for 
drainage  must  be  materially  influenced  by  this 
property  of  soils  to  absorb  manure.  Without 
asserting  that  this  or  that  depth  was  the  most 
advisable,  he  thought  it  would  be  admitted  that 
the  waterof  drainage  should  pass  through  a  depth 
of  soil  regulated,  amongst  other  circumstances, 
by  its  pa^icnlar  power  of  detaining  the  manures 
placed  upon  it. 

To  t'l'i  question  of  the  appiic-ition  of  sewer 
ti^fuse  liom  towns  these  experi  n  >*i»3  bo!!  rht 
much  light,  and  they  clearly  p. ov.-d  i.nt  the 
*ewer  water  might  be  applied  in  an  unintermit- 
teiit  way,  provided  that  a  due  relation  were 
maintained  between  the  capacities  of  retention 
of  the  soil,  the  quantity  of  manuie  applied,  and 
the  amount  of  crop  taken  in  a  given  period. 
The  areat  obstacle  to  the  use  of  sewer  manure, 
based  upon  the  belief  that  it  must  be  applied  to 
the  plant  in  actual  growth,  or  it  would  otherwise 
escape  in  the  drains,  is  thus  removed.  Lastly, 
after  adverting  to  the  probability  that  the  power 
of  soils  to  remove  carbonate  of  lime,  and  thus 
soften  water,  might  be  turned  to  account  for  the 


supply  of  towns  with  pure  water  ;  Mr.  Way  said 
that  he  had  great  hope  that  with  the  clue  he  now 
possessed,  some  material  progress  mig-ht  be 
made  in  the  elucidation  of  the  action  of  lime 
itself  upon  soils,  which  he  had  reason  to  believe 
was  closely  connected  with  the  phenomenon 
which  he  had  that  day  had  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
plaining. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Paine,  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting 
were  voted  to  Professor  Way,  for  his  kindness 
in  delivering  another  lecture  before  the  mem- 
bers, aud  for  the  newly  discovered  and  import- 
ant agencies  of  the  soil,  in  reference  to  manure, 
which  he  had  so  ably  explained  to  them  on  that 
occasion. 


THE  MAKING  OF  COMPOSTS. 

I  have  come  to  the  method  by  which  I  in- 
crease my  stock  of  manure — partly  from  exper- 
iments of  my  own,  partly  through  the  readin* 
of  Agricultural  journals,  and  partly  through  the 
suggestions  of  some  friends.  At  any  rate  I  have 
found  that  method  highly  successful ;  and  I  am 
most  willing  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  way 
I  proceed,  hoping  that  other  farmers  may  benefit 
by  it,  as  I  have  done. 

First  of  ail,  I  have  tanks,  tubs,  &c.,  in  which 
I  collect  all  the  urines,  the  liquid  manure,  and 
the  rain-water — the  more  the  better,  as  lon'» 
practice  has  taught  me  that  nothing  is  better; 
and  to  the  farmer  it  is  a  real  treasure,  which  in- 
creases in  value  the  longer  it  is  kept.  This 
liquid  manure  is  required  for  the  makinjj  of  solid 
manure.  However,  should  it  b.^  difficult  to  col- 
lect liquid  manure,  a  mixture  may  be  made 
which  might  replace  it.  In  that  case,  rain  water 
should  be  collected  in  tanks,  the  surface  of  which 
should  be  larg'3,  whilst  their  depth  is  small,  so 
that  the  sun  and  air  may  act  the  sooner  upon  it 
and  hasten  its  corruption.  In  this  water  I  throw 
weeds,  useless  roots,  green  plants,  rubbish  of  all 
kiads.  I  would  especially  recommend  for  that 
purpose  euphorbia,  tamarisks,  and  all  lactiferous 
plants.  In  winter,  when  such  plants  cannot  be 
procured,  I  rei.lace  them  with  the  leaves  of 
evergreens,  such  as  pine,  fir-tree,  box,  ivy,  moss, 
etc.  'i'j  the  mixture  thus  prepared  I  add  quick- 
lime and  sal-ammoniac,  in  the  proportion  of  10 
lb.  of  quick-lime  and  5  ounces  of  sal-ammoniac 
to  ab  JUt  200  gallons  of  liquid.  Although  I  men- 
tion these  proportions  as  those  I  have  made  use 
of,  yet  what  I  say  must  not  be  taken  as  an  ab- 
solute or  general  rule :  each  man  must  act  ac- 
cordinj  to  his  own  resources,  and  his  own  wants. 
What  I  wish  to  show  is  merely  the  principles 
for  the  application  I  have  matle  of  it  may.ofter; 
be  far  from  being  the  best.  I  will  further  remark 
that  the  tanks  should  not  be  too  deep — about  four 
feet  is  quite  enough  :  and  the  several  reservoirs 
constructed  should  be  placed  a  little  elevated 
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above  the  adjoining  one,  so  that  the  contents  of 
the  first  may  be  easily  emptied  into  the  second, 
and  so  on. 

We  are  now  in  possession  of  one  of  the  ne- 
cessary elements  in  the  manufacturinj?  of  my 
manure  ;  and  I  will  suppose  that  we  have  either 
liquid  manure  or  corrupted  water,  prepared  as 
above  stated,  in  sufficient  quantity. 

Suppose,  then,  that  we  wish  to  make  about 
two  tons  of  manure  :  for  that  purpose  1  begrin  by 
taking  200  gallons  of  liquid  manure,  or  of  cor- 
rupted water ;  and  to  this  I  add — 

200  lb.  of  human  excrement,  or  urine. 

50     —     chimney-soot. 
400     —      dry  lime. 
60     —      limestone. 
20     —      wood-ashes. 
2     —      sea-salt. 

1  —  salpetre.  (In  all,  783  lb.) 
To  this  mixture  add  50  lb.  of  the  ferment  kept 
from  the  preceding  operation  :  but,  in  case  this 
is  the  first  time  that  you  have  thus  prepared 
manure,  you  must  increase  by  one-fourth  the 
quantity  of  each  of  the  solid  substances  men- 
tioned above,  making  the  entire  mass  916  lb. 
If  the  soil  be  light  and  sandy,  I  have  often  found 
it  expedient  to  add  some  clay,  in  order  to  give 
greater  consistency  to  the  liquid  mixture,  and 
more  firmness  to  the  manure. 

I  will  tell  you  how  to  do,  if  you  cannot  procure 
gome  of  the  matters  I  have  mentioned.  Instead 
of  200  lb.  of  human  excrements,  you  may  put 
40  lb.  of  fermented  barley  or  buckwheat,  or  100 
lb.  of  sheep-droppings,  or  200  lb.  of  pig  or  cow 
dung:  100  lb.  of  burnt  soil  will  replace  the  50 
ib.  of  soot,  and  2  lb.  of  potash  will  do  instead  of 
the  20  lb.  of  wood-ashes.  It  is  better  to  put 
rather  more  than  less  of  these  different  elements  ; 
and  I  need  scarcely  say  that  it  is  well  to  add  to 
tlie  mixlure  the  poultry-yard  manure,  pigeons' 
duns',  rap3-seed  cake,  and  such  other  beneficial 
substances  as  can  be  procured  with  ease,  and 
without  great  expense. 

The  place  in  which  to  mix  these  ingredients 
must  be  chosen  near  the  tanks,  and  it  should  be 
paved,  in  order  to  lose  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
liquid  ;  and  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  on 
such  a  s'ope,  as  thai  the  liquid  running  from  the 
watered  manure  may  fall  into  a  cask  or  tub 
placed  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  slope.  Part  of 
this  liquid  may  be  kept,  to  be  used  as  a  ferment 
in  the  ensuing  year.  I  must  not  forget  to  men- 
tion that  the  liquid  manure  should  be  often  tho- 
roughly mived  by  means  of  a  curved  spade. 
Monsi  nir  JanfTret,  a  French  agriculturist  of  note, 
from  whom  I  have  borrowed  part  of  this  process, 
used  to  build  up  lis  manure  on  a  wood  grating, 
through  which  the  liquid  escapes  more  easily, 
and  the  action  of  the  air  is  increased.  The  same 
result  will  be  obtained  by  employing  small 
bundles  of  branches  and  wood,  upon  which  the 
manure  may  be  constructed.     To  make  the  ma- 


nure, all  kinds  of  young  shrubs,  leaves,  reeds, 
&c.,  can  be  used,  together  with  straw.  A  bed 
of  common  grass  will  be  often  required  to  in- 
crease the  fermentation.  If  you  have  sufficient 
time,  I  fidvise  you  to  cut  the  straw  ;  and  as  for 
the  ligneous  matters,  such  as  whins,  small  roots, 
&c.,  their  length  must  not  exceed  8  or  9  inches. 

Everything  being  ready,  you  may  build  your 
manure-heap  about  21  feet  long,  8  in  breadth, 
and  7  in  height.  This  is  merely  an  average  size  } 
aud  it  is  quite  evident  that  it  will  beof  no  conse- 
quence if  the  heap  should  *be  a  little  larger  or 
smaller.  Next  put  a  bed  of  straw,  reeds,  &c. — 
over  the  branches,  &c.,  which  are  laid  upon  the 
ground — about  one  foot  thick  'jthen  water  it  thor- 
oughly with  the  liquid  :  if  possible,  it  is  better 
to  soak  the  dry  elements  of  the  compost  in  the 
tanks,  and,  as  you  take  them  out,  build  them 
upon  the  heap.  Then  lay  a  second  bed,  another 
foot  thick,  and  water  it  as  before,  and  so  on,  until 
the  heap  has  attained  a  sufficient  height,  when 
you  may  have  it  well  trampled  down.  Each  bed 
having  been  separately  trampled,  then  spread 
on  the  top  the  mud  that  is  found  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tank,  after  which  you  cover  the  whole 
with  a  bed  of  soil  or  chaff   a  few  inches  thick. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  these  operations  have 
been  completed,  the  manure  will  be  pretty 
well  drained,  and  you  may  then  turn  it  over, 
so  that  the  top  of  the  old  heap  be  the  bot- 
tom as  the  new.  This  being  done,  you  have 
the  heap  watered  as  thoroughly  as  possible, 
and  then  immediately  covered,  as  before,  with  a 
bed  of  soil  or  chaff. 

On  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  the  compost  will 
begin  to  smoke,  especially  in  the  morning,  and 
a  strong  smell  of  manure  will  be  felt.  You  then 
bore  holes  in  it  with  an  iron  auger  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  and  about  5  feet  and  a  half 
in  length — the  holes  must  be  3  feet  deep,  and 
6  or  7  inches  distant  from  each  other — and  you 
then  water  the  heap  with  liquid  manure  through 
these  holes,  and  immediately  afterwards  close 
them,  merely  by  the  pressing  of  the  fiK)t,  when 
you  lay  a  new  bed  of  soil  or  chaff  over  the  whole 
compost. 

On  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  you  bore  new  holes, 
deeper  than  the  first,  and,  as  much  as  possible, 
in  different  places;  you  then  water  the  heap  by 
these  new  holes,  afld  have  them  closed  in  the 
same  way,  and  lay  a  new  bed  on  the  top  formerly. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  all  these  new  beds  are 
themselves  soon  converted  into  manure  by  the 
watering,  and  the  fermentation  of  the  compost. 
If  the  compost  is  merely  made  of  straw,  you  had 
better  stop  the  fermentation  at  134  degs.,  and 
that,  by  means  of  an  abundant  watering;  but  if 
there  be  any  woody  matter  amongst  it,  let  the 
fermentation  go  on  to  l^S  degs.  In  this  manner 
the  compost  is  prepared,  and  ready  to  be 
used  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  in  summer, 
and  of  three  weeks  in  winter.     Although,  by 
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hein;T  often  vviiteied,  the  manure  will  keep  for 
any  len^^th  of  time,  it  is  better  to  make  use  of  it 
as  soon  as  it  is  ready. 

I  have  sometimes  made  use  of  the  liquid  con- 
tained in  tanks  in  another  way,  which  I  have 
found  to  be  very  beneficial.  I  had  a  heap  of 
loose  earth,  which  was  watered  from  time  to 
time,  and  thoroughly  mixed  by  means  of  a 
mason's  shovel,  handled  by  one  man,  whilst 
another  with  a  spade  cut  the  edges,  and  threw 
them  into  the  heap.  When  once  tlie  mixture  was 
well  prepared,  I  put  it  in  a  heap,  and  had  this 
new  kind  of  mortar  spread  in  very  small  quan- 
tity over  some  natural  meadows,  in  the  month 
of  November.  Although  it  became  very  dry  by 
being  long  kept,  it  was  broken  into  small  bits 
with  the  greatest  case,  and  thus  spread  upon 
the  land. 

Instead  of  waiting  a  long  time  for  a  compost, 
as  I  am  obliged  to  do  by  the  ordinary  process  of 
preparing  it,  I  have  made,  in  the  space  of  twelve 
days,  a  very  good  compost  in  the  following  man- 
ner :— I  spread  a  bed,  one  foot  thick,  of  my  manu- 
factured manure,  then  a  bed  six  inches  of  over  se- 
ven oreightfeet  in  height.  Immediately  over  it  a 
bed  cf  loose  earth,over  which  a  bed,one  foot  thick, 
of  farm-yard  dung,  six  inches  of  loose  earth,  and 
so  on,  until  watered  by  means  of  holes  bored  in  it  in 
the  way  I  have  before  described  ;  and  having  re- 
peated the  waterings  three  or  four  times,  I  obtain 
a  compost,  of  the  very  best  description,  in  the 
course  of  about  a  fortnight. — Quarterly  Journal 
of  Agriculture. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 


Colonel  Le  Couteur,  Aide-de-Camp  to  the 
Queen, and  Viscount  of  the  Island  of  Jersey,  pre- 
sented to  the  Council  a  lithographic  impression, 
from  two  beautiful  drawings,  made  by  himself, 
of  a  bull  and  a  cow  of  the  Jersey  breed,  on 
which  were  marked  the  "  scale  of  points,  "  ap- 
proved by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Jer- 
sey at  their  general  annual  meeting  in  January 
last,  as  constitutirjg  perfection  in  their  peculiar 
and  well-known  breed  of  dairy  cattle,  and  as 
furnishing  to  their  judges  a  simple  and  definite 
process  for  arriving  at  satisfactory  conc'usions  in 
making  their  awards.  Col.  Le  Couteur  entered 
into  a  detailed  and  very  interesting  statement  of 
the  character  of  animals,  in  which  any  one  or 
more  points  specified  in  this  scale  were  more 
than  usually  developed.  The  drawings  then 
laid  b''forethe  Council  were  not  portraits  of  any 
particular  bull  or  cow  of  the  Jersey  breed,  but 
represente<l  an  ideal  assemblage  of  individual 
excellencies  occurring  in  different  animals,  and 
selected  from  the  finest  cattle  on  the  island,  col- 
lectud  together  at  Col.  Le  Couteur's  farm  for 
^be  express  purpose  in  view,  and  carefully  sub- 
Httitted  to  the  inspection  and  comparison  of  the 
pentlemen  who  formed  the  special  committee 


appointed  by  the  Jersey  Society  to  revise  the 
"  points  "  of  their  stock.  Col.  Le  Couteur,  in 
detailing  the  points  thus  agreed  to  by  the  com- 
mittee, called  the  particular  attention  of  the 
Council  to  some  of  those  points  found  to  be  most 
intimately  connected  with  the  natural  excellence 
of  the  animals,  and  the  characteristic  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Jersey  breed,  of  which  the  island,  in 
Col.  Le  Couteur's  opinion,  at  that  time  contain- 
ed some  of  as  perfect  specimens  as  could  well 
be  conceived.  He  remarked  that  the  cows 
which  had  Ihe  inside  of  the  ear  tinged  with  a 
deep  yellow  colour  were  invariably  found  to 
yield  butter  of  a  rich  orange  colour,  while  those 
with  ears  of  a  lighter  tint  furnished  butter  of  a 
correspondingly  inferior  quality,  and  of  a  paler 
hue.  In  the  finest  stock,  too,  the  eye  of  the  cow 
was  soft  and  placid,  while  that  of  the  bull  was 
lively  and  full  of  fire.  The  "  action  "  of  Jersey 
cattle  also  indicated,  not  only  their  muscular 
power  and  their  mode  of  employing  it,  but  that 
general  conformation  and  adaptation  of  parts 
which  constituted  excellence  :  a  finely-bred  Jer- 
sey animal.  Col.  Le  Couteur  remarked,  ought 
to  walk  off  the  ground  like  a  race-horse.  By 
means  of  this  determination  of  a  standard  scale 
of  points,  the  labour  and  responsibility  of  the 
judges  were  much  reduced,  while  their  deci- 
sions almost  invariably  gave  satisfaction;  as,  in 
the  case  of  any  difference  of  opinion,  a  third  party 
being  called  in,  the  award  was  at  once  decidecl. 
During  the  10  years  that  he  had  acted  as  Se- 
cretary to  the  Royal  Jersey  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty, he  had  never  known  the  occurrence  of  an 
a:bsolute  case  of  dissatisfaction.  In  reply  to  in- 
quiries made  by  the  Chairman  and  Colonel  Chal- 
loner,  he  proceeded  to  state,  that  no  animal 
received  approval  excepting  through  the  Soci- 
ety, the  members  being  allowed  a  free  exhibi- 
tion, while  strangers  were  required  to  pay  an 
entrance  fee;  the  number  of  points  assigned  by 
the  judges  being  duly  stamped  on  the  horn  of 
each  animal.  Colonel  Le  Couteur,  in  reply  to  fur- 
ther inquiries,  atlmitted  that  this  guaiantee  of 
merit  might,  by  unprincipled  dealers,  be  imi- 
tated for  the  purpose  of  deception.  At  the  pre- 
sent time,  many  animals  were  easily  passed  off 
as  of  the  true  Jersey  breed,  especially  those  of 
black,  or  black  and  white  colour,  from  Nor- 
mandy, and  others  from  Brittany,  which  were 
very  inferior,  as  dairy  stock,  to  the  genuine  ani- 
mals of  that  breed. — The  Chairman  wished  to 
know  how  the  term"AMemey"  had  been  gene- 
rally applied  in  England  to  the  Channel  Islands' 
cattle,  and  whether  the  animals  of  that  island 
possessed  advantaires  over  those  of  Jersey  or 
Guernsey. — Colonel  Le  Couteur  said  that,  on 
the  contrarj-,  there  was  at  the  present  time 
scarcely  an  animal  in  Aldenioy  that  he  would 
think  worth  purchasing.  He  explained  that 
that  island  had  belonged  to  his  great  grandfather, 
who  introduced  into  it  a  great  number  of  the  Jer- 
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8ey  cattle,  which,  however,  from  the  inferiority 
of  the  pasture,  soon  deteriorated  from  the  origi- 
nal stock. — Colonel  Le  Couteur,  Mr.  Parkins,  and 
Mr.  French  Durkc,  then  cited  particular  instan- 
ces of  t}ie  sreat  amount  of  butter  yielded  by  dairy 
cows,  during  the  flush  of  ;jrass  in  May  and  June, 
or  throuf!;hout  the  year,  if  fed  in  a  particular  way, 
and  tended  with  great  care,  namely,  161bs.  a 
week  in  those  months,  or  1  lb.  a  day  in  other 
cases  during  the  year.  Colonel  Challoner  then 
stated  the  case  of  a  finely-bred  handsome  Jer- 
sey bull  of  his  own,  which,  though  perfectly  heal- 
thy and  fat,  had  his  skin  constantly  affected 
with  a  yellow  powder  or  scurf  of  a  deep  orange 
colour,  especially  within  his  ears  and  on  his  tail, 
a  result  he  could  only  attribute  to  an  abuse  made 
of  him  by  parties  to  whom  he  had  been  good- 
naturedly  lent.— Colonel  Le  Couteurthen  expres- 
sed the  great  pleasure  it  would  at  all  times  give 
to  himself,  as  one  of  the  Governors  of  the  Royal 
Agricuhural  Society  of  England  (or  to  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Jersey),  to  receive  applica- 
tions from  any  of  its  members  who  required 
advice  and  aid  in  obtaining  the  best  dairy  animals 
which  that  island  could  produce.  He  had  had 
last  year  the  satisfaction  of  freighting  a  vessel 
with  33  head  of  such  stock,  to  a  gentleman  resi- 
ding in  Scotland,  which  arrived  in  perfect  safety, 
and  maintained  the  high  character  of  the  .Jersey 
breed. — The  Chairman  referred  to  a  challenge 
given  by  Mr.  Villebois,  one  of  the  Governors  of 
the  Society,  to  the  county  of  Bucks,  in  which  he 
resided,  in  favour  of  two  of  his  dairy  cows  of  the 
Channel  Islands'  breed,  which  had  produced 
him  both  milk  and  butter  of  almost  unexampled 
quantity  and  quality. — Mr.  Alcock,  M.  P.,  re- 
marked that  it  would  be  highly  desirable,  if  in 
the  case  of  other  breeds  of  cattle,  a  similar  scale 
of  points  could  be  established,  in  order  that  the 
doubt  and  difficulty  of  the  judges,  and  the  fre- 
quent dissatisfaction  of  competitors,  might  be 
removed  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  defined 
standard  of  adjudication  as  would  have  the  effect 
of  limiting  and  defining  the  conditions  of  merit 
in  the  competing  animals. — Colonel  Le  Couteur 
stated,  that  when  some  years  ago  he  had  shown 
to  the  late  Earl  Spencer  the  scale  of  points  for 
the  Jersey  cattle,  his  lordship  expressed  to  him 
the  desire  he  felt  that  such  a  step  should  be  taken 
in  reference  to  other  breeds. —  Colonel  Challoner 
said  that  he  could  fully  corroborate  that  state- 
ment, for  he  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present 
with  Lord  Spencer  and  Colonel  Le  Couteur  at  the 
time  it  was  made. — Mr.  Rurke  remarked  that 
he  was  "also  fully  aware  of  Lord  Spejicer's  wishes 
on  that  point. — The  Chairman  felt  liovv  highly 
desirable  the  adoption  of  so  definite  a  system 
would  prove  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  feared  that 
our  judges  would  have  great  difficulty  in  defining 
the  required  points,  and  unanimously  agreeing 
to  them. — On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Parkins,  the 


best  thanks  of  the  Council  were  expressed  to 
Colonel  Le  Couteur  for  this  kind  offer  on  his  part, 
and  for  the  interesting  documents  and  statements 
with  which  he  had  mvoured  them. 


MANURE— ITS  GENERAL  AND  PARTI- 
CULAR APPLICATION. 

Lime  ranks  among  the  soluble  manures,  a  fact 
which  the  preparation  of  lime-water  fully  estab- 
lishes ;  but  there  are  many  other  chemical  salts 
that  are  completely  soluble  in  water,  and  there- 
fore, are  qualified  to  act  rapidly  upon  vegetable 
roots — such  are  the  sulphates  so  opportunely 
noticed  in  Mr.  Cuthbert  W.  Johnson's  article  in 
the  last  number.  To  these  may  by  added  the 
potent  salt  called  soda  ash,  or  British  alkali, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Fownes,  "contains, 
when  good,  fiom  48  to  52  per  cent,  of  pure  soda, 
partly  in  the  state  of  mild  carbonate,  partly  as 
a  caustic  hydrate,  the  remainder  being  chiefly 
sulphate  of  soda  and  common  salt."  This  chem- 
ical compound  has,  of  late,  been  greatly  ex- 
tolled as  destructive  of  the  wire-worm  ;  but  of 
this  I  say  nothing,  as  no  positive  proof  of  the 
fact  has  been  communicated  to  me.  The  object 
which  now  should  be  urged,  is  the  great  neces- 
sity of  further  and  more  rigid  analyses  of  the 
staple  earths,  and  of  the  plants  that  grow  upon 
them.  Advances  have  been  made,  and  numerous 
tables  formed,  by  many  able  chemists ;  but  the 
results  prove  so  dissimilar  that  at  present  we  are 
constrained  to  hesitate. 

Guano,  if  pure  and  dry,  not  developing  any 
odour  of  ammonia,  ranks  among  the  most  ex- 
cellent and  comprehensive  of  partially  soluble 
meliorators.  Its  soluble  ingredients  consist 
chiefly  of  sulphates,  muriates,  and  phosphates 
of  ammonia,  soda,  potassa,  and  magnesia,  in 
varying  proportions — uric  acid  and  oxalic  acid 
also  in  combination  are  often  traceable.  The  inso- 
lublebulk  of  the  substance  consists  of  bone-earth 
(sub-phosphate  of  lime),  in  a  state  of  very  mi- 
nute division.  This  fertilizer  will  be  again  alluded 
to  in  its  place.  The  point  which  now  claims 
the  cultivator's  attention  is  the  applicability  of 
each  individual  saline  material  so  as  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  any  cultivated  plant,  and 
herein  consists  the  discovery  and  establishment 
of  the  science  of  4gricuUure. 

Liquids  and  solutions  are  always  of  doubtful 
application,  because,  if  incautiously  or  erro- 
neously administered,  plants  may  be  at  once 
destroyed  or  seriously  injured,  of  which  we 
possess  proofs  in  the  pot-culture  of  exotics  ;  but 
the  case  is  different  when  we  apply  farm  and 
fold-yard,  and  it  may  be  also  deodorized  fecal 
substances  ;  these  contain  all  the  elements  which 
come  under  the  second  head  of  meliorators,  and 
as  not  a  pailicle  of  undecomposed  solid  sub- 
stance can  pass  into  the  absojbnients  of  tlur 
roots,  there  is  little  danger  to  be  apprehendc  I, 
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unless  they  are  incorporated  with  the  land  in 
too  great  abundance.  Farm -yard  manure  has 
.stO(xl  the  test  of  ages  ;  if  prepared  with  judi^ment, 
according  to  the  principles  estaWished  by  chem- 
ical discoveries,  it  will  contain  all  the  elements 
of  vegetable  organization  ;  and  if  by  age,  or 
improvident  management,  it  shall  have  lost  its 
uinmonia,  become  too  much  carbonized,  and,  to 
a  corresponding  extent  effete,  it  can  bo  restored 
by  guano,  so  far  as  the  ammoniacal  salts  are 
concerned.  And  here,  by  the  way,  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  in  this  manner  guano  can  be  em- 
ployed to  the  utmost  advantage,  and  without 
any  risk  or  danger  to  young  seedling  plants.  AH 
land  possesses  more  or  less  of  organic  matter; 
it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  it  should  do 
so,  otherwise  plants  could  not  be  supplied  with 
those  hydro-carbonous  substances  which  consti- 
tute their  bulk.  Now,  farm-yard  and  other 
decomposable  manures  when  deposited  in  the 
ground  (the  deeper  the  better  when  the  straw 
and  other  fibrous  matter  is  little  reduced)  are 
converted  by  gradual  fermentation  into  humus — 
that  product  of  animal  and  vegetable  decay 
which  cannot  be  imitated  by  art,  but  which,  by 
a  sovereign  law  of  nature,  is  inevitably  present 
in  all  land  that  is  duly  cultivated.  Hence,  and 
by  induction  from  observed  facts,  we  must  insist 
upon  the  incorporation  of  that  manure  which  is 
supplied  by  the  processes  of  the  farm  itself. 
Fermenting  matter  must  be  employed,  and  the 
ground  is  its  natural  recipient,  for  thereby  heat 
becomes  developed,  gases  extricated  and  re- 
tained, in  a  position  where  they  are  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  roots  of  either  vegetables  or  shrubs, 
which  thus  can  select  and  absorb  such  as  are  suita- 
ble to  each.  I  can  by  no  means  admit  the  theory 
of  Liebig  so  far  as  to  restrict  the  nutrition  of 
plants  to  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  only, 
whether  by  the  leaves,  or  by  the  sponaiolets  of 
the  roots.  The  decomposition  of  humus,  or  of 
more  crude  vegetable  matter,  must  evolve  other 

•  gases  :  and  as  every  plant  will  require  hydrogen, 
and  many  the  compounds  of  hydrogen  and 
carbon,  anil  of  nitrogen,  it  follows  that  those 
gaseous  products  resulting  from  fermentation 
will  be  duly  absorbed  and  assimilated. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  rotten  dung  contains 
more  huinin  (the  old  name  for  humus),  weight 
for  weight,  than  fresh  dung,  and  therefore,  that 
if  the  fertilizing  power  of  manure  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  humin  which  it  contains; 
and  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  quantity  of  this 
is  as  great  in  black  spit-dung  as  in  the  more 
bulky  form  of  unfermented  dung,  then  the  con- 
centrated state  would  certainly  be  preferable  in 
point  of  economy  eveij  way.  The  suggestion 
was  plausible,  and  so  far  as  mere  top-dressings 
were  concerned,  might  be  correct ;  but  as  the 
preparation  of  humus  in  the  heart  of  the  soil  at 
a  considerable  depth  below  the  surface,  is  the 

object  which  ought  to  bo  aimed  at,  we  claim 


the  right  to  believe  that  every  advantage  con- 
nected with  fermentation  and  its  products,  will 
be  secured  by  that  proper  application  of  manures 
which  retains  the  fibrous  matter  of  recent  com- 
post heaps  replete  with  animal  urine. 

I  close  this  article,  as  land  can  be  injured,  and 
rendered  almost  barren  by  a  redundant  quantity 
of  humus,  by  which,  being  glutted,it  is  made  to 
approach  the  character  of  a  peat  bog,  the  only 
ct-rtain  remedy  which  chemistry  has  instructed 
us  to  apply,  will  be  quick-lime,  reduced  pretty 
nearly  to  powder,  and  thus  incorporated  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  with  the  soil.  By  the  peculiar 
affinity  with  which  it  attracts  and  fixes  the  dele- 
terious humus  acid,  it  will,  as  before  stated, 
correct  the  existing  evil,  and  convert  a  poisonous 
agent  into  a  gradually  available  manure. — /. 
Towers  in  Fariner^s  Magazine. 


English  Farm. — My  next  visit  was  to  the 
county  of  Essex.  I  first  called  on  a  gentleman, 
to  whom  I  was  introduced,  about  seven  miles 
from  St.  Paul's  who  farms  1000  acres,  and  who 
pays,  of  rent  and  taxes,  £4000  yearly.  Although 
a  large  breadth  of  wheat  is  raised  on  this  farm, 
it  is  principally  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  po- 
tatoes and  vegetables  for  the  London  market. 
The  tenant  is  a  gentleman  of  large  capital  and 
of  great  enterprise,  and  conducts  his  establish- 
ment with  judgment  and  economy.  He  keeps 
80  horses  for  the  labour  of  the  farm,  and  for 
carrying  the  produce  to  the  city ;  the  tolls  for 
which  cost  him  £150  a-year.  He  employs  an 
immense  number  of  labourers,  who  are  all, 
except  his  horsemen,  paid  by  piece  or  task 
work  ;  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid  to  them 
annually  exceeds  £6000.  In  1846,  he  had  500 
acres  of  potatoes  under  crop,  which  were  taken 
up  early,  and  sent  to  the  market  before  any 
disease  got  amongst  them,  and  it  was  said  he 
cleared  £15,000  by  the  transaction.  He  plants 
generally  400  acres  of  the  Prince  Regent  and 
Early  Shaws  species,  these  being  the  kinds 
which  bring  the  best  price.  Vegetables,  such 
as  cabbages  and  Jaroccoli,  of  which  last  he  has 
frequently  70  acres,  are  afterwards  planted. 
He  sows  100  acres  of  oniohs,  a  small  part  of 
which  is  sown  in  September;  and  should  they 
stand  the  frost,  which  is,  not  always  the  case, 
they  are  ripe  in  June  and  fetch  a  high  price. 
The  usual  time  of  sowing  is  in  March.  The 
two  kinds  most  approved  are  the  white  Spanish 
and  the  white  or  brown  Globe  ;  the  former  meets 
with  the  readiest  sale,  but  the  latter  is  the  most 
prolific  crop.  8  to  10  lbs.  of  seed  are  sown  per 
acre,  according  to  its  soundness,  which  is  always 
previously  tested.  The  yield  is  from  250  to  320 
bushels  per  acre,  of  50  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  the 
selling  piioe  is  from  £3  to  £4  per  ton.  The  cost 
for  weedins  the  onions  is  £3  per  acre.  The 
vegetables,  after  being  reaped,  are  put  in  sheds 
for  selection  and  assortment;    and  so  much 
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value  being  exposed  without  being  protected 
by  lock  and  key,  two  night  watchmen  are  kept 
on  the  premises.  The  former  tenant  on  this 
farm  was  paid  £130  a-year  for  taking  away  the 
dung  and  spent  hops  from  the  brewery  of  Han- 
bury  &  Co.,  who  keep  120  horses  ;  but  a  com- 
petition having  arisen,  ihe  present  tenant  pays 
jE50  yearly  for  the  manure.  The  hops  are  little 
vahied,  and  are  mixed  up  with  the  dung,  which 
they  rapidly  ferment,  owing  to  their  heat  when 
carried  away.  The  grains  of  tlie  breweries 
are  so!d  to  cowkeepers  principally,  at  Is.  6d.to 
28.  per  quarter.  No  cattle  except  cows  are  kept 
on  this  farm,  and  the  tenant  sells  the  milk  by 
contract  to  a  public  institution  at  lOd.  a  gallon — 
this  being  the  usual  wholesale  price  in  the  city — 
which  is  again  retailed  at  15d.  The  Londoners 
complain  much,  and  not  without  cause,  on  the 
inferiority  of  the  milk  supplied  to  them  ;  but 
this  evil  cannot  be  altogether  remedied.  Adul- 
teration might,  to  be  sure,  in  a  great  measure, 
be  prevented  ;  but,  independently  of  the  hete- 
rogeneousfeedingofthe  cows,  the  grass  evidently 
wants  some  of  the  properties  requisite  to  pro- 
duce really  good  milk,  just  as  it  is  now  ascertain- 
ed that  turnips  grown  in  England  are  inferior 
in  nourishment  to  those  in  Scotland.  I  wis  told 
by  a  suburban  farmer  that,  the  skimmed  milk 
is  so  inferior  that  a  great  part  is  given  to  pigs, 
and,  when  sold,  it  brings  a  half-penny  per  quart. 


press  purpose  of  being  dug  in  when  at  their  full 
size,  and  of  all  garden  plants,  perhaps  there  is 
none  better  than  borage,  which  yields  a  very 
heavy  weight  of  crop  before  perfecting  its 
seeds. — An  Amatexir  Gardener. 


Green  Vegetable  Manure. — This  has  been 
used  for  upwards  of  2000  years,  and  in  countries 
where  the  art  of  culture  has  been  most  attended 
to.  Various  crops  have  been  sown  with  no  other 
view  than  to  be  buried  in  when  fully  grown,  to 
render  the  soil  fit  for  crops  of  more  importance. 
Every  species  of  vegetable  m  a  green  state  acts 
more  or  less  as  fertilizer,  some  probably  more 
than  others,  according  to  their  power  of  draining 
organic  matter  from  the  air,  and  inorganic  from 
the  subsoil.  It  is  therefore,  no  detriment  to  the 
*oiI  to  be  covered  with  weeds,  providing  they 
are  not  allowed  to  seed,  and  that  they  bo  dug 
into  the  ground,  instead  of  being  hoed  down 
and  raked  off,  which  latter  process  is  a  direct 
robbery  of  the  soil.  Green  vegetable  manure  is 
most  effective  on  the  light  sandy  soils,  and  least 
so  on  peaty  land^.  It  is  surprising  how  much 
valuable  manure  is  wasted  in  gardens  by  carry- 
ing it  to  the  compost  heap,  instead  of  at  once 
burying  it  in  the  soil ;  and  how  much  is  lost  or 
neglected  in  woods  and  waste  places,  from  mere 
indolence,  or  from  want  of  knowing  that  ram- 
pant nettles  and  rank  growing  plants,  such  as 
tansey,  mugwort,  prickley,  comfrey,  constitute 
a  great  amount  of  the  food  of  plants.  Tree 
leaves  and  the  mowings  of  lawns  are  valuable 
manures,  and  far  too  seldom  turned  to  useful 
account.  For  using  green  vegetable  manure 
it  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  possible  after  it 

it  cu    Many  crops  might  be  sown  for  the  ex- 


Stables,  should  invariably  be  made  for  a 
single  row  of  horses  only  ;  as  when  double,  the 
horses  are  apt  to  kick  one  another,  to  become 
overheated  in  summer,  &c.,  and  there  is  more 
trouble  in  getting  the  harness  conveniently  hung 
up.  The  stalls  should  be  made  from  5  feet  6 
inches,  to  6  feet  wide,  accordmg  to  the  size  of 
the  horses  kept ;  the  stall  boards  9  feet  long, 
and  7  feet  high  at  the  horses'  heads;  the  beds 
10  feet  long  to  the  strand  or  gutter ;  the  pas- 
sage behind  6  feet  broad,  and  the  height  9  feet 
to  the  loft  floor,  if  there  is  one,  or  the  walls  9 
feet  high  if  there  is  not.  A  recess  should 
always  be  obtained  if  possible,  for  the  corn 
chest,  spare  harness,  &c.,  the  manger  should  be 
2  feet  long,  li  wide,  and  1  deep,  placed  in  the 
left  hand  corner,  and  if  of  cast  metal  with  a  bar 
across  the  middle  to  prevent  the  horse  from 
throwing  out  the  food  with  his  nose,  so  much 
the  better ;  the  rack  should  extend  from  the 
manger  in  a  line  with  it,  instead  of  being  placed 
overhead  as  is  usual,  aud  should  be  made  of 
spars  3  inches  broad,  and  reach  within  6  inches 
of  the  ground,  and  being  only  3  feet  high,  a 
horse  is  enabled  to  eat  his  fodder  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  grazes,  and  this  is  surely  more 
natural  than  looking  up  to  the  hay  loft,  like  the 
fox  to  the  grapes,  with  hay  seeds  constantly 
falling  in  his  eyes  and  ears.  A  few  loose  boxes 
should  also  be  provided  for  in-foal  mares,  rearing 
stock  and  invalids. 

Having  the  conveniences,  &c.,  farmers  may 
then  proceed  to  breed  and  rear  good  stock,  and  it 
is  of  importance  that  they  bear  in  mir.d  the  fol- 
lowing ascertained  facts — that  foals  receive  Iwo- 
thirds  of  their  character  from  their  sire,  and 
only  one-third  from  the  dam — hence  the  impor- 
tance of  breeding  from  superior  males.  It  is 
also  well  known  that  the  sire  from  which  a 
mare  first  breeds,  gives  his  impression  to  all 
subsequent  stock  bred  from  the  same  mare  by 
whatever  horse.  Old  mares,  i.  c,  mares  over 
nine  \ears,  also  breed  more  wiry  and  lasting 
animals  than  younger  mares,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  gieat  winners  on  the  turf  have  been 
out  of  very  old  mares — therefore  avoid  young 
brood  mares,  and  small  boned  animals — also 
blood  stock,  which  is  little  better  than  gamblinjj 
in  the  hands  of  a  farmer,  and  never  pays.  Feed 
mares  well  while  they  are  in  foal;  but  keep 
them  principally  on  scalded  bran,  boiled  turnips, 
barley,  or  linseed,  for  some  weeks  before  their 
time  of  foaling  is  due.  Captain  Apperly,  the 
well  known  writer  on  horses  under  the  name  of 
"  NiMROD,"  says,  "  one  half  a  horse's  goodneso 
goes  in  at  his  mouth,"  therefore  feed  your  colts 
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well,  and,  if  possible,  graze  them  when  one  and 
two  yearsokl,  on  low  marshy  land, as  it  suits  their 
constitutions,  and  grows  their  hoofs  into  proper 
size  and  shape.  Good  keep  in  winter  is  also  of 
as  much  importance,  and  is  repaid  both  by  the 
size  and  form  of  your  stock,  and  the  increased 
value  of  their  dung.  Having  proceeded  on 
these  principles,  a  good  sound-constitutioned 
stock  will  be  obtained,  reaily  for  gentle  work 
on  the  land,  but  not  on  the  road.  At  three  years 
old  and  at  four  years  old,  tliough  frequently 
receiving  a  check  from  changing  their  teeth, 
they  are  ready  for  full  work  and  keep  ;  and,  if 
all  right  and  sound  at  five  years  old,  th6y  may 
so  continue,  if  well  guided,  until  they  are 
fifteen. 


APPLES    TREES,    PLANTING,    SOIL,   &C. 

The  best  soil  for  apples  is  a  sound,  good  loam  ; 
and  if  this  runs  down  a  couple  of  spits  deep,  the 
ground  will  simply  require  trenching.  If  it  is 
hungry  or  bad,  gravelly  or  sandy  near  the  sur- 
face, the  soil  must  betaken  out,  two  feet  deep  to 
do  any  good,  and  be  replaced  with  better.  If, 
as  it  is  almost  always  the  case,  the  top  surface 
for  some  little  depth  is  good  enough  for  ordinary 
purposes,  the  best  way  to  manage  is,  to  throw 
out  from  a  three  or  four  feet  circle  the  top  or 
good  spit  or  half-spit,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  a 
heap,  and  dig  out  the  remainder  to  place  on 
another  heap,  so  that  you  may  pare  the  top  spit 
all  round  for  some  distance  to  fill  up  the  hole  with, 
and  spread  about  the  bad  or  hungry  soil ;  for,  as 
the  tree  covers  the  space  in  time,  and  little 
good  comes  of  the  crop  under  trees,  it  is  better 
to  let  the  tree  have  all  the  benefit.  Let  the  trees 
be  carefully  taken  up,  and  if  there  be  any  of 
the  roots  that  strike  immediately  downwards, 
cut  them  off,  or  at  least  shorten  them  consider- 
ably before  planting.  Let  all  the  bruised  or 
damaged  and  broken  ends  be  cut  oflf  with  a 
sharp  knife ;  for  nothing  tends  so  much  to  neu- 
tralize the  growth  of  a  plant  more  than  dama- 
ged roots.  Let  the  holes  be  filled  up  to  almost 
a  heap  ;  spread  the  roots  all  round  upon  the  soil 
when  you  place  the  tree  in  the  ground,  and  the 
collar  of  the  plant  should  be  rather  above  the 
level  of  the  soil,  because  however  it  may  be 
trodden  down  the  earth  will  settle  lower.  The 
ground  should  be  prepared  all  over  before  the 
trees  are  taken  up,  so  that  when  they  are  re- 
moved, the  roots  may  not  in  any  way  dry, 
even  at  the  most  tender  extremities.  Suppo- 
sing the  earth  to  have  settled  a  few  days,  the 
holes  lor  the  roots  have  not  to  be  dug  very  deep, 
only  just  enough  to  admit  the  roots  without  bend- 
ing or  breaking  them  ;  and  selecting  a  fine  day, 
with  the  earth  in  good  condition,  bruise  the  soil 
well  to  go  into  the  roots,  and  as  it  is  thrown  in 
by  your  assistant,  lift  the  tree  and  shake  it  or 
awing  it  downwards  from  one  side  to  the  other. 


so  that  the  crumbs  of  earth  may  go  between  all 
the  fibres,  and  the  whole  be  trodden  solid.  In 
treadihg  them  in,  remember  that  the  principal 
place  to  press  the  earth  down  is  close  to  the  end 
of  the  roots,  and  not  close  to  the  trunk  ;  and 
when  they  are  fixed,  drive  stakes  down  into  the 
ground  to  hold  them  fast  by  means  of  wisps  of 
straw  round  the  trunk  and  reversed  or  crossed 
between  that  and  the  stake,  and  tied  with  sack- 
ties  or  rope-yarn  at  the  end  outside  the  stake, 
so  that  the  trunk  is  grasped  firmly  by  the  straw, 
and  the  straw  being  crossed  is  made  to  grasp 
the  stake  as  firmly,  and  the  ends  opposite  tied 
fast;  care  must  be  taken  to  drive  the  stake  deep 
enough  into  the  ground  to  be  firm  and  steady, 
that  the  wind  shall  have  no  power  over  it.  The 
distances  for  trees  in  an  orchard  should  be  not 
less  than  thiity  feet ;  but  if  the  ground  is  to  be 
used,  the  trees  should  be  thirty  feet  apart  in  the 
row,  and  the  rows  fifty  or  sixty.  In  small  gar- 
dens and  limited  grounds,  where  we  have  no 
permanent  interest,  and  want  immediate  ad- 
vantage, they  may  bo  much  closer ;  in  fact,  so 
long  as  the  trees  have  room  to  grow  into  bear- 
ing, we  may  limit  them,  by  pruning,  to  any  size 
we  please,  because  the  standard  tree  may  be 
controlled  as  easily  as  a  wall  tree.  Planting  es- 
paliers only  differs  in  the  form  of  the  tree  and 
the  distances ;  twelve  feet  apart  will  do  for  es- 
paliers in  a  limited  garden,  although  they  could 
be  extended  to  meet  at  double  the  distance. 
Many  have  railing  on  purpose  to  train  espaliers 
on,  but  stakes  driven  into  the  ground  upright  in 
a  straight  line  will  answer  the  purpose  ;  the 
trees  are  bought  trained  on  purpose  for  walls  or 
espaliers,  and  when  planted  you  have  to  tie 
the  lower  two  strong  branches  horizontally 
within  six  inches  of  the  ground,  and  leave  a 
centre  branch,  which  may  be  cut  to  a  foot  in 
length,  of  which  the  top  three  eyes  may  be  al- 
lowed to  grow,  two  to  train  out  horizontally  again 
right  and  left,  and  the  third  to  grow  upwards  to 
be  cut  down  to  a  foot  in  length,  to  be  treated  in 
a  similar  way.  By  this  means  a  good  pair  of 
horizontal  branches  may  be  made  every  season 
until  the  tree  is  as  tall  as  it  may  be  wanted.  If, 
however,  the  tree  has  been  trained  a  year  or  two 
before  you  have  it,  you  may  save  all  the  bran- 
ches, and  bring  them  down  as  nearly  horizontal 
as  you  can ;  for  a  well-trained  tree,  well  re- 
moved, will  be  in  bearing  directly.  Espaliers 
are  adapted  to  limited  kitchen  gardens,  as  they 
may  be  planted  close  to  the  paths,  or  at  the  back 
of  borders,  next  a  path,  they  may  be  made  to 
separate  the  quarters,  and  tney  seem  to  occupj 
no  available  space. — Hort.  Magazine. 


Riches  are  but  ciphers ;  it  is  the  mind  thaf 
makes  the  Fum. 

Ii  is  the  great  art  and  philosophy  of  men,  to 
make  the  best  of  the  present,  whether  it  be 
good  or  bad. 
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ON  THE  AGE  OF  TREES. 

Trees  may  be  considered  the  most  permanent 
of  all  natural  productions.  They  exist  (as  the 
following  list  published  by  Moquin-Tandon  in 
his  Teratologic  Vegctalc,  translated  from  Schlei- 
pen's  Principles  of  Scientific  Botany  shows)after  the 
most  stupendous  works  of  man  have  crumbled 
into  dust.  The  following  are  the  ages  compu- 
ted by  that  intelligent  botanist : — Palms  exist 
from  2(X)  to  300  years  ;  Ceresis  300 ;  Cheroden- 
dron  337;  Ulmus  (Elm)  355;  Cupressus  (Cy- 
press) 388  ;  Hedera  (Ivy)  448  ;  Acer  (Maple) 
516;  Lavix  (Larch)  from  263  to  576;  Castanea 
(Chestnut)  from  360  to  626  ;  Citrus  (Lemon, 
Orange,  &c.)  from  400,  509,  to  640  ;  Platanus 
(Plane)  720  ;  Cedius  (Cedar)  from  200  to  800  ; 
Juglans  (Walnut)  900;  TiJia  (Lime)  from  364 
to  1076  ;  Abies  (Spruce)  1200 ;  Quercus  (Oak) 
from  600  to  1600 ;  Olea  (Olive)  from  700  to  2000 ; 
Taxus  (Yew)  from  1214  to  2880 ;  Schubertia 
(Toxodium)  from  3000  to  40(X);  Leguminosas 
from  2052  to  4704 ;  Adansonia  (Baobab)  6000  ; 
"Dracceua  (Dragon  Tree)  6000. 
■  The  ages  some  trees  have  attained  are  even 
very  considerably  greater  than  those,  and  some 
in  our  own  country  may  have  existed  from  1000 
to  2000  years.  Pausanias  the  historian  who  flou- 
rished about  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
mentions  a  plane  tree  of  extraordinary  size  and 
beauty  in  Arcadia,  supposed  to  have  been  planted 
by  Menelaus,  the  husband  of  Helen,  which  would 
make  ihe  age  of  the  tree  about  1300  years. 

The  date  upon  which  Moquin-Tandon  foundshis 
calculations  are  two ;  and  are  thus  given  in  "  The 
Gardener's  Magazine  of  Botany/'  &c.,  for  last 
month,  viz.,  "  first  from  historical  data,  and  se- 
cond from  counting  the  zones."  Thus,  the  colos- 
sal Dragon  tree  of  Oratava  is  known  to  have  ex- 
isted, in  almost  its  present  condition,  in  1402  ;  and 
comparing  it  with  the  younger  trees  in  its  neigh  ■ 
bourhood,  its  vast  age  is  inferred.  The  yew 
trees  at  Fomitains  Abbey  in  Yorkshire,aro  known 
to  have  sheltered  the  Monks  whilst  the  Abbey 
was  building.  The  Abbey  is  now  in  ruins,  but 
the  trees  retain  their  vigour  ;  the  lowest  age  that 
can  be  assigned  them  is  twelve  centuiies  ;they 
are  probably  much  more.  But  where  trees  have 
been  cut  down,  the  m  tliod  of  counting  the  zo- 
nes has  been  had  recourse  to.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  this,  when  the  tree  is  sound ;  but  in  many 
instances,  the  oldar  trees  are  the  more  likely  to 
be  decayed  in  the  centre.  The  plan  then  ado  i- 
ted  is,  to  take  a  square  inch,  count  the  zones  in  it, 
multiply  this  number  by  the  number  of  inches 
from  the  bark  to  the  pith,  which  will  then  give  the 
whole  number  of  zones,  and  the  age  of  the  tree. 
The  number,  however,  thus  obtained,  can  only 
be  looked  upon  as  approximations  to  the  truth, 
seeing  that  the  zones  of  wood  vary  very  much  in 
thickness,  not  only  one  with 'the  other,  but  in 
parts  of  the  same  ring. 


Size  is  no  indication  of  the  age  of  a  tree,  as  ya- 
rious  species  grow  at  very  different  rates,  and 
the  same  species  under  different  circumstances. 
The  following  table  shows  the  diffei  ent  rates,  at 
which  some  common  trees  grow.- — 

1st  Year.  2d  Year.  3d  Year 

Ft    In.  Ft.  In.  Ft.  In. 

Oak,  circumferance, 0    lOj  0    lU  1    Ot 

Larch 1     nl  i      3  14 

KIui, 2    TJ  2      9  2   II 

Loiiibardy  Poplar, 1     8  2      0  2     3* 

Lime, 1    SJ  1     lOJ  2    0 

Some  trees  attain  an  enormous  size  by  their 
rapid  growth.  Species  of  Eucalyptus  have  been 
measured  that  reached  a  height  of  250  feet,  and 
measured  70  feet  round  their  trunk. 

The  death  of  trees  does  not  appear  to  arise  from 
any  natural  period  being  assigned  to  the  exis- 
tence of  their  living  tissues,  or  reproductive  pow- 
ers, "  as  conjectured  by  the  late  Thos.  And. 
Knight."  When  the  tissues  of  a  tree  are  very 
old  they  loose  their  vitality,  especially  in  the 
centre  of  the  trunks  of  the  trees;  and  being  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere,  or  moisture,  they  rea- 
dily decay.  The  process  of  new  growth  is  some- 
times more  rapid  than  this  decay,  and  thus  trees 
exist  with  ^enormous  cavities  in  their  interior. 
The  time,  however,  comes  sooner  or  later,  when 
a  separation  takes  place  between  the  roots  and 
branches,  and  then  the  tree  ceases  to  exist,  al- 
though the  tissue  that  has  been  conveyed  away 
from  it,  in  the  form  of  slips  and  grafts,  may  still 
continue  to  flourish.  The  number  of  zones  in 
trees  will  piobably  give  a  tolerable  approxima- 
tion to  the  years  of  growth  in  temperate  climates ; 
but  even  here,  "two  may  be  formed  in  one  year, 
if  any  great  check  of  the  growth  suddenly  occurs 
during  the  summer.  In  tropical  climates  the  in- 
dication is  far  more  doubtful  ;  Adanson's  compu- 
tation, made  in  this  way,  carpied  the  age  of  the 
Baobab's  to  from  5000  to  6000  years. 


AN  OLD  SCOTCH  GARDENER'S  VISIT  TO 
A  LONDON  ASPARAGUS  GARDEN. 

I  called  upon  Mr  Grayson,  gardener,  Mort- 
lake,  in  June  last,  in  order  to  see  his  asparagus 
grounds.  He  is  reputed  (and  just!}'  I  think)  to 
be  the  largest  and  be&t  grower  in  England  ;  he 
has  upwards  of  50  acres  under  this  crop — ^a 
bundle  of  it  containing  150  buds,  weighing  37 
lbs.,  Mas  some  years  ago  sent  to  Buckingham 
Palace,on  the  1 1th  June.  I  made  some  inquiries 
as  to  the  management  of  it,  and  was  informed  that 
he  prepared  the  ground  well  by  heavy  dunging, 
&c.,  before  planting  it;  but  after  this  nothing 
farther  was  done,  unless  throwing  down  the  rid- 
ges in  the  fall,  and  putting  them  up  again  early 
in  Spring.  Some  parts  had  been  upwards  of  20 
years  down,  and  here  the  ridges  stood  highest; 
the  reason  for  this,  1  was  told,  was  that  the  lon- 
ger it  stood  the  more  soil  it  requires  put  upon  it, 
as  the  roots  had  a  great  tendency  to  draw  up- 
wards.   I  said  I  thought  it  might  do  with  much 
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less  as  I  could  not  see  the  use  of  cutting  it  so 
lona;,  as  at  least  the  one  half  was  unfit  for  use  ; 
the  reply  was,  that  it  was  the  custom,  and  that 
it  would  not  take  so  well  in  the  market,  if  cut 
short.     About  80  people  are  here  employed  du- 
ring the  season  ;  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  up- 
wards of  20  cutters  at  work  at  the  same  time — 
then  there  are  carriers,  porters,  tiers,  and  pack- 
ers.    The  instrument  used  for  cutting  it  is  called 
a  knife,  but  might  as  properly  be  called  a  saw  ; 
it  is  a  rod  of  iron  ahout  15  inches  long,  ^  of  an 
inch  square,  having  a  wooden  handle,  with  3 
inches  at  the  other  end  flattened  out  to  an  inch 
or    more  in  breadth,  set  with  teeth.      This,  I 
consider  a  good  instrument,  as  by  setting  it  right 
down  by  the  side  of  the  bud,  you  are  not  so  apt 
to  cut  the  heads  of  those  coming  up,  as  with  the 
knife  in  general  use  in  Scotland,  and  by  which 
much  good  grass  is  destroyed  unseen.     I  may 
also  state  that  all  is  cut;  none,  however  small,  are 
left — this  I    said   was  not  the    practice  in  the 
North,  as  it  was  considered  better  to  leave  the 
small  for  two  reasons,  that  it  would  not  pay  the 
trouble,  and  also  that  it  was  considered  better 
for  the  plants  not  to  cut  them  so  close.     This 
was  granted,  but  if  they  were  to  say  to  the  cut- 
ters, you  must  leave  so  and  so,  some  of  them 
would  leave  too  many,  others  too  few,  so  that 
they  just  cut  all,  and  stop  short  a  little  sooner,  and 
let  all  that  come  afterwards  grow  up.     It  is  all 
sent  to  C  event  Garden,  and  during  the  season, 
a  three  hy^rse  waggon  load  is  sent  up  every  morn- 
ing frcim  this  garden  alone,  and  here  I  saw  them 
selling  it.     The  smallest  is,  here,  called  ware, 
and  is  put  up  in  bundles  of  from  300  to  400,  and 
sold  so  low  as  Is.     This  is  used  principally  for 
Boups  ;  the  general  run  of  it  sold  at  from  3s.  to 
5s.  per  bundle  of  120.     It  is  all  assorted  into  four 
different  sizes  ;  one  very  large  picked  bundle  of 
150  buds,  brought  25s.,  and  here,  I  may  remark 
generally,  that  all  vegetables  and  fruits  brought 
to  the  London  markets  are  more  assorted,  both  in 
regard  to  size  and  quantity,  and  I  must  say,  a 
great  deal  more  pains  and  trouble  taken  with 
them,  so  as  to  bring  them  to  market  in  the  best 
possible  condition,  than  in  our  markets  at  home, 
and  hence  the  great  diversity  of  price,  as  with 
the  asparagus  (or,  as  it  is  there  called,  grass, 
every  word  being  cut  as  short  as  possible),  so  it 
is  with  all  other  things.     They  have  it  to  answer 
all  sorts  of  customers  as  far  as  possible.  The  quan- 
tity here  from  one  grower,  in  one  day,  I  believe, 
is  greater  than  what  comes  to  Edinburgh  market 
during  a  whole  season.     I  am  aware  that  many 
will  have  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  what  I  say ; 
should  any  such  visit  Kew  Gardens,  they  can, 
by  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  from  them,  see 
the  ground  referred  to,  or  in  Covent  Garden  dur- 
ing the  asparagus  season,  by  going  to  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  market  in  the  mornin^,  they 
will  see  the  waggon,  and  although  as  1  have, 
said,    Mr  Grayson    is  considered  the    greatest 


grower,  no  one  can  make  a  run  out  of  London 
in  any  direction  for  a  few  miles,  but  will  see  a 
large  portion  of  garden  ground  under  this  crop, 
about  500  acres.  What  becomes  of  it  all  is,  no 
doubt,  surprising,  and  more  especially  to  any  one 
who  has  not  been  in  London ;  this,  however,  will 
be  considerably  lessened,  when  they  consider 
that  it  coi;tains  nearly  as  many  inhabitants  as 
the  whole  of  Scotland,  where  not  one  in  a  thou- 
sand ever  tasted  it ;  there,  not  one  out  of  the  same 
number  but  has;  besides,  great  quantities  are 
sent  all  over  Britain.  It  is  not  uncomm(  n  for 
the  dealers  in  the  market  t )  have  orders  Irorn 
a  single  eating  house  daily  of  from  1200  to  1500 
heads.  I  have  seen  in  the  same  market  one 
man  briuj^jing  in  a  threehorse  waggon  load  of 
turnip  radishes  alone,  and  was  told  by  Mr  Lee. 
a  respectable  market  gardener  that  1  visited  in 
June  last,  that  he  had  sold  to  hawkers  and  sent 
to  Covent  Garden  during  the  season  upwards  of 
30,000  pots  of  musk  plant.  (Mlmvlus  moschal'us.) 

Cheerfulness. — Persons  who  are  always  in- 
nocently cheerful  and  good  humoured,  are  very" 
useful  in  the  world ;  they  maintain  peace  and 
happiness,  and  spread  a  thankful  temper 
amongst  all  who  live  around  them.  He  that 
does  not  know  those  things  which  are  of  use 
and  necessitj^  for  him  to  know,  is  but  an  ignorant 
man,  whatever  he  may  know  besides. 

Seeing  without  sight. — Let  a  man  have  all 
the  world  can  give  him,  he  is  still  miserable  if 
he  has  a  grovelling,  untutored,  undevout  mind. 
Let  him  have  his  gardens,  his  fields,  his  woods, 
his  lawns,  finely  ornamented  for  grandeur 
and  gratification,  while  at  the  game  time  God  is 
not  in  all  his  thoughts.  And  let  another 
man  have  neither  field  nor  garden  ;  let  him  look 
only  at  nature  with  an  enlightened  mind,  a 
mind  which  can  see  and  admire  the  Creator 
in  his  works,  can  consider  them  as  demonstra- 
tions of  his  power,  his  wisdom,  his  goodness, 
and  his  truth  ;  this  man  is  greatar,  as  well  as 
happier  in  his  poverty,  than  the  other  in  his 
riches.  The  one  is  but  a  little  higher  than  a 
beast,  the  other  but  a  little  lower  than  an  angel ! 

It  is  truly  a  most  Christian  exercise  to  extend 
a  sentiment  of  piety  from  the  works  and  appear- 
ances to  the  realities  of  nature.  It  has  the  authority 
of  the  sacred  writers  upon  its  side,  ard  even  our 
Saviour  himself  gives  it  the  weight  and  solemn- 
nity  of  his  example.  "  Behold  the  lilies  of  the 
field :  they  toil  not  neither  do  they  spin,  yet 
your  Heavenly  Father  careth  for  them".  He  ex- 
patiates on  a  single  flower,  and  draws  from  it  the 
delightful  argument  of  confidence  in  God.  He 
gives  us  to  see  that  taste  may  be  combined  with 
piety,  and  that  the  same  heart  may  be  occupied 
with  all  that  is  serious  in  the  contemplations  of 
religion,  and  be  at  the  same  time  alive  to  the 
charms  and  loveliness  of  nature  : — Dr.  Chulmirs. 
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An  "  Agricultural  Education,"  or  Educa- 
tion suitable  for  Agriculturists,  should,  we 
conceive,  be  provided  for  the  children  of  the 
rural  population  of  Canada.  If  the  Govern- 
raent  and  Legislature  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  providing  for  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple, surely  there  could  be  no  reasonable  ob- 
jection that  the  system  of  instruction  should 
be  such,  as  would  be  the  most  useful  for  each 
class  to  whom  it  would  be  imparted.  In 
almost  all  the  Nations  of  Europe,  including 
the  British  Isles,  Professors  of  Agriculture 
have  been  lately  introduced  in  their  Colleges. 
This  is  one  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
giving  something  like  an  equal  chance  to 
Agriculture,  as  to  other  business  and  profes- 
sions. The  first  and  most  important  of  all 
professions,  has  been  long  enough  left  to  shift 
for  itself,  so  far  as  regards  a  suitable  educa- 
tion for  it.  Since  the  failure  of  potatoes,  and 
the  casualties  to  which  wheat  is  liable,  par- 
ties begin  to  think  that  it  may  be  necessary, 
that  the  art  of  providing  food  and  clothing 
for  the  human  family  should  be  better  and 
more  perfectly  understood,  to  secure  a  con- 
tant  and  full  supply  and  prevent  the  calamity 
of  a  famine  and  all  the  misery  experienced  in 
Ireland  and  other  places,  the  last  few  years. 
If  there  is  any  moral  obligation  upon  us  to 
practice  any  art  in  perfection  and  to  the  best 
advantage  it  is  Agriculture,  because  it  is  to  a 
Bountiful  Creator  we  look  for  the  increase 
and  the  plentiful  harvest,  and  we  are  scarcely 
ever  disappointed  in  our  hopes,  in  proportion 
as  we  have  done  our  duty  properly.  In  al- 
most every  other  business  it  is  our  fellow-man 


that  we  hope  will  reward  our  skill  and  our 
eflforts,  but  it  is  the  Almighty  alone  who  re- 
wards the  skill  and  industry  of  the  husband- 
man, by  an  abundant  produce  of  crops  and 
of  cattle.  There  is  great  encouragement  in 
this  idea  to  the  Agriculturist,  that  it  is  upon 
the  bounty  of  his  Creator  he  is  dependant, 
and  not  upon  the  inconstancy  and  change- 
able fancies  of  man.  It  is  upon  these  grounds 
that  a  feeling  of  independence,  and  superior 
station  should  be  natural  to  the  husbandman 
and  it  is  also  upon  these  grouiids  that  his 
education  should  be  suitable  for  hira  as  an 
Agriculturist,  and  to  fit  him  for  the  station  he 
should  and  is  entitled  to  occupy  in  every 
community.  It  is  time  that  Agriculturists 
should  be  furnished  with  all  the  advantages  to 
practise  their  business,  that  other  classes  have 
had  long  ago.  It  is  also  time  they  should  be 
educated  for  the  station  they  ought  to  occupy. 
Farmers  are  considered  as  mere  labourers  by 
the  class  whom  they  so  largely  contribute  to 
maintain.  Useful  knowledge,  may  be,  and  is 
power,  to  those  who  employ  it  to  the  best 
advantage.  Farmers  require  the  knowledge 
that  would  be  the  most  useful  for  them  in 
their  business,  as  well  as  that  which  would 
be  required  to  fit  them  for  their  station  as 
respectable  members  of  the  community — and 
both  should  be  imparted  wherever  it  would 
be  possible. 

Next  in  importance  to  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion, is  the  establishment  of  Model  Farms. 
We  would  not  hold  out  any  inducement  for 
their  establishment,  except  that  they  might 
be  made  a  certain  means  of  giving  practical 
instruction  to  youth  in  the  art  of  Agriculture, 
and  afford  encouragement  to  farmei's  to  adopt 
an  improved  system  of  husbandry,  by  seeing 
the  effects  produced  by  it  on  Model  Farms. 
Tliis  should  be  the  sole  object  of  their  estab- 
lishment. We  do  not  hold  out  any  prospect 
of  realizing  any  other  profit  by  them.  Under 
judicious  and  competent  management,  they 
might  be  made  to  pay  their  own  expense^ 
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and  perhaps,  the  interest  of  the  capital  inves- 
ted, but  we  do  not  believe  they  would  do 
more  than  this,  and  we  should  not  expect  it. 
The  country  should  be  well  contented  if  it 
paid  no  more  than  this,  for  producing  the 
improvement  of  our  Agriculture,  and  thereby 
the  prosperity  of  the  rural  population.  The 
exp(  liment  is  intitled  to  a  fair  trial,  and  we 
humbly  conceive  that  at  least  two  or  three 
Model  Farms  should  immediately  bo  estab- 
lished in  Lower  Canada,  one  in  Quebec, 
Montreal,  and  Three  Rivers.  The  quantity 
of  land  for  each  should  not,  if  possible,  be 
much  short  of  500  acres^  even  though  half 
of  it  should  be  woodland.  There  would  not 
be  any  risk,  of  a  loss  being  sustained,  should 
the  farms  have  to  be  sold  at  a  future  period. 
The  improvements  made  would  be  security 
against  this.  It  would  be  desirable  that 
sufficient  land  should  be  secured  in  the  com- 
mencement, should  the  plan  succeed  as  it 
must  do.  Five  hundred  acres  of  land  would 
be  required  for  a  District  Model  Farm  to 
show  every  branch  of  husbandry  in  full  oper- 
ation. The  expense  need  not  alarm  this  fine 
Province,  for  if  she  would  not  be  able  to  bear 
it,  she  is  far  below  our  estimate  of  her.  We 
would  not  propose,  that  what  is  understood 
in  Britain  as  "High  Farming,"  should  be 
the  system  adopted  at  Model  Farms.  A  good 
and  judicious  system  of  Agriculture,  that  every 
farmer  might  adopt  upon  his  own  farm,  would 
be  the  most  proper  and  most  useful,  and  the 
most  likely  to  attain  the  object  sought — the 
general  improvement  of  Canadian  Agricul- 
ture. We  cannot  say,  what  the  land  might 
be  purchased  for,  or  what  description  of 
buildings  might  be  upon  the  land,  but  we 
are  convinced  that  no  farm  that  is  purchased 
will  have  buildings  suitable  exactly  for  a 
Model  Farm,  without  alterations,  and  addi- 
tions bf'ing  necessary.  We  must  also  be 
prepared  to  find  the  land  requiring  much  im- 
provement, before  it  can  be  brought  info  a 
state  of  proper  cultivation,  and  put  into  a 


judicious  rotation  of  crops,  yielding  profitable 
products.  But  in  the  progress  of  accomplish- 
ing all  this,  the  very  best  instruction  will  be 
being  imparted  to  those  employed  upon 
the  establishment,  and  to  all  farmers  who 
may  come  to  visit  it.  We  must  not  expect 
that  the  moment  land  is  purchased  for 
a  Model  Farm,  there  is  nothing  more  to 
be  done  but  enter  upon  it  at  once,  and 
commence  a  perfect  system  of  Agriculture, 
rotation,  and  ample  products,  with  a  stock 
of  dairy  cows  in  full  milk,  and  yielding 
a  large  return  in  cheese  and  butter.  The 
first  year  will  be  necessary  to  put  all  things 
in  good  working  order,  and  provide  suitable 
stock  and  implements.  It  would  be  difiicult 
to  provide  much  manure  the  first  year  for  a 
large  farm.  Indeed,  we  believe,  should  a 
farm  be  purchased  for  this  purpose,  the  most 
judicious  plan  to  adopt  would  be,  to  summer- 
fallow  all  the  land  that  would  not  be  fit  to 
produce  a  profitable  crop  the  first  year.  This 
would  be  bringing  the  land  at  once  into  a 
state  of  fertility  and  productiveness,  and 
affording  opportunity  to  clean,  drain,  man- 
ure, and  seed  it  down  with  the  crop  for 
grass,  in  the  course  of  a  year.  By  no  other 
means  could  this  be  so  well,  and  so  cheaply 
accomplished.  We  should  say  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  farm  in  the  country  that  would  not 
require  to  be  summer-fallowed,  to  bresik  up 
thoroughly  and  mix  the  soil,  and  take  out 
all  roots  of  weeds.  In  general,  farms  have 
been  continually  ploughed  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, the  same  furrow-slice  turned  over  in 
the  process  of  ploughing,  and  hence  the  soil 
is  never  thoroughly  broken  up,  and  pulver- 
ized as  it  should  be.  Summer-fallowing, 
draining,  and  subsoiling,  (where  it  could  be 
done  to  advantage)  is  actually  necessary  in 
most  Canadian  lands.  This  process,  proper- 
ly executed,  would  increase  the  depth  of  the 
soil, open  it  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  act  most  beneficially  in  fertilizing  the 
soil  for  future  production.     As  this  matter 
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of  Model  Farms  may 'come  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Government  and  Legislature, 
we  think  it  our  duty  to  submit  our  humble 
views  on  the  subject  as  Editor  of  this  Jour- 
nal. It  would  be  wrong  to  hold  out  any 
encouragement  for  the  establishment  of 
Modi.'l  Farms  that  would  not  be  likely  to  be 
realized.  We  humbly  conceive  that,  the  gene- 
ral good  that  they  must  produce  to  the  coun- 
try under  judicious  and  c  mpetent  manage- 
ment, would  amply  compensate  for  the  pounds 
shillings  and  pence  expended  iu  their  first 
establishment,  without  requiring  any  further 
profit.  The  capital  expended  would  be 
secure  in  the  land,  stock,  and  implements; 
and  the  farm,  we  have  no  doubt,  would  pay 
its  own  expense,3  together  with  the  interest 
of  the  capital  employed. 


Every  farmer  should  make  as  nuu-h  man- 
ure upon  his  own  farm  as  possible,  and  he  will 
find  it  far  the  cheapest  manure  he  can  obtain. 
Their  are  various  ways  of  increasing  the  man- 
ure upon  a  farm,  if  they  are  only  employed 
judiciously.  As  regards  liquid  manure,  we 
conceive  the  very  best  and  cheapest  way  of 
saving  it,  on  ordinary  farms,  is  to  provide  the 
cattle  and  animals,  of  every  species,  with 
al)undance  of  litter  while  kept  under  cover. 
The  urine  will  thus  be  absorbed,  and  all  that 
is  valuable  of  it  remain,  in  the  manure  or  straw. 
It  would  be  a  great  advantage,  also,  to  keep  the 
manure  under  cover  while  in  the  yard.  In 
case  that  there  are  means  for  collecting  the  urine, 
perhaps  it  could  not  be  better  employed  than 
thrown  over  the  manure  heap.  According  to 
Springel  .30,000  lbs  of  urine  contain  only 
2,250  Ibsof  manuringmatter.  Hence  the  appli- 
cation of  urine  is  a  very  considerable  expense 
and  trouble,  if  it  lias  to  be  caried  far.  If  far- 
mers would  apply  all  their  straw  to  littering 
their  animals,  or  as  much  as  was  necessary  of 
it,  there  would  not  be  much  necessity  for  liquid 
manure  tanks,  nor  would  farmers  suffer  much 
loss  from  not  having  them.     There  is  certainly 


a  great  waste  of  manure  in  most  farm -yards  in 
Canada.     Indeed  manure  would  appear  to  be 
no  part  of  the  farmer's  care  or  at'ention,  nor 
would  it  seem  that  he  thought  manure  neces- 
sary.    On  very  many  Canadian  farms,  there  is 
not  one-fourth  of  the  manure  made  that  should 
be  made.     The  cattle  eat  all  the  straw,  and  if 
any  stray  particles  happen  to  remain  in   (he 
manure  after  it  isthrown  out  of  the  stable*,  they 
generally  eat  it  also.     Compost  heaps  might  be 
made   upon   every  farm,   that   would   greatly 
augment  the  quality  of  manure.     Upon   ihi^se 
heaps,  any  urine  that  could  be  had,  might  be 
thrown  to  advantage.     It  is   in   the   summer 
compost  heaps  should  be   made.      Materials 
can  be  easily  coHected  ;  mos«,  clay,  road-scrap- 
ings,  lime,  ashes,   weeds,  dung,   salt,  in  fact 
every  substance  that  c;in  he  collected  might  be 
made   use  of.     Farmers  convenient  to  towns 
and  villages  may,  and  should  collect  all   the 
manure  they  can  obtain,  but  those  at  a  distance 
from  such  supplies,  should  endeavour  to  have 
abundance   upon  their  own  farm,    and  they 
might  have  it.     There  is  no  farm  under  good 
management  that  could  not  supply  the  manure 
required ;  perhaps  with  the  assistance  of  sum- 
mer fallow,  and  ploughing  in  green  manure. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  allowing  farms  to  be 
exhausted,  and  deteriorated,  as  there  are  always 
means  to   prevent  deterioration.     The  great 
want  here  is  ykill  and  capital ;  and  one  is  as 
much  required  as  the  other.     The  deterioration 
and  exhaustion  of  the  lands  of  Canada,  should 
be  prevented  by  all  means,  and  this  can  only 
be  done  by  supplying  manure  to  them  in  j)ro- 
portion  to  the  crops  taken  from  them  annually. 
We  regret  to  say,  that  in  many  cases,  the  crops 
are  very  small,  but  we  are  convinced  that  the 
manure    applied    is     proportion  ably    smaller. 
Keeping  cattle,  to  consume  the  straw  on  the 
farm,  and  not  giving  them  other  food,  cannot 
keep  the  land  in  a  proper  state  of  fertility. 
Our  system   of  farming  in   a   great   part  ofj 
Lower  Canada,  requires  a  very  great  improve- 
ment,  and  to  effect  this  improvement  shoulc 
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be  the  principle  object  of  solicitude  with  a 
paternal  government.  This  couniry  is  circum- 
stanced differently  from  the  British  Isles.  In 
the  latter  country,  the  great  landed  proprietors 
have;in  interest  in  promoting  Agricultural  ira- 
provement,  anil  will  be  sure  to  do  all  that  is 
possible  for  it.  We  have  no  such  proprietors 
here,  a. id  imless  the  government  and  Legisla- 
ture take  the  matter  up,  we  do  not  see  any 
great  chance  of  the  necessary  iraprovennent  to 
Canadian  Agriculture.  It  maj  be  very  con- 
venient to  leave  this  matter  to  private  enterprise 
or  private  interest ;  but  in  that  case  other 
interests  besides  those  that  are  private  will  be 
sure  to  suffer  for  the  neglect.  It  may  be  pre- 
suming too  much  for  us  to  speak  so  plainly  on 
this  s.ibject,  but  we  should  not  act  justly  to  the 
cause  we  advocate,  if  we  did  not  slate  our 
convictions  as  to  what  is  required  to  accom- 
plish the  object  for  which  this  Journal  is  pub- 
lished. We  may  be  in  error,  but  we  can  only 
be  convinced  of  this  by  the  most  clear  demon- 
stration that  we  are  so.  This  country  has 
incurred  a  large  expenditure  on  Canals,  and 
purpose  to  expend  more  on  them  and  on  Rail- 
roads; and  we  rejoice  at  it,  but  we  would 
much  preler  seeing  those  Canals  and  Rail-roads 
fully  employed,  transporting  our  own  Agricul- 
tural products,  than  those  of  any  other  country. 
Canada  is  s\ifficiently  extensive  to  yield  pro- 
ducts that  would  give  a  large  business  to  Canals 
and  Rail-roads ;  and  there  cannot  be  much 
question  as  to  the  profitableness  of  their  being 
so  employed,  rather  than  in  carrying  foreign 
products.  We  offer  no  objection  to  the  employ- 
ment of  our  Canals,  &c.,  in  transporting  any 
products  they  can  obtain  the  carriage  of.  We 
only  say  we  would  prefer  to  have  them  em- 
ployed on  our  own  farmers'  account.  Parties 
may  imagine  Canada  to  be  unfavourable  for 
this,  that,  and  the  other  production,  but  we  are 
convinced  it  is  as  capable  of  producing  the 
food  of  man  and  domestic  animals,  as  any 
part  of  North  America;  and  if  it  does  not  do 
so  at  the  present,  it  is  the  fault  of  our  system 


of  Agriculture,  the  want  of  practical  skill 
in  the  Science  and  An  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
want  of  sufficient  capital  employed  in  farming. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  FOR  MAY. 

We  have  never  seen  the  commencement 
of  May  more  unfavorable  for  Agricultural 
operations  than  the  present  year,  particular- 
ly when  there  had  scarcely  been  any  Spring 
work  executed  in  April,  About  the  4th  of 
May,  the  soil  was  becoming  in  good  order 
for  harrowing,  but  on  the  night  of  the  4th 
the  weather  changed,  and  continued  to  rain 
nearly  forty-eight  hours,  producing  very 
high  floods  in  all  directions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Montreal,  and  we  believe  very 
generally  throughout  the  District,  if  not  fur- 
ther. Never  was  the  necessity  of  good  drain- 
age more  manifest  than  this  Spring.  We 
may  conceive  the  advantage  that  farmers 
possess  in  Britain  on  thorough-drained  land, 
when  they  do  not  consider  the  drainage  per- 
fect, unless  they  are  able  to  work  upon  it  in 
a  few  hours  after  the  heaviest  rain  ceases. 
We  have  seen  plans  of  large  farms,  where 
every  acre  that  its  arable  is  thorough  drained, 
and  where  lands  that  were  previously  waste 
are  made  arable  by  drainage.  Upon  thorough- 
drained  farms,  the  Agriculturist  may  cultivate 
every  species  of  crop,  at  the  proper  time 
and  in  the  best  manner.  In  fact  he  can 
grow  what  he  pleases,  and  not  allow  any 
plant  to  grow  that  is  not  for  his  advantage. 
Thorough-drained  land  can  be  cultivated  as  a 
garden  on  a  large  scale,  and  may  be  brought 
to  yield  a  produce  of  three  or  four  times  the 
value  of  insufficiently  drained  land.  It  is  quite 
a  pleasing  and  easy  work  to  cultivate  and  man- 
age thorough-drained  land,  compared  with 
that  which  is  not  so.  It  never  becomes  hard 
by  drought,  or  too  soft  by  excessive  rain. 
The  rain  passes  through  it  and  fertilizes  it. 
The  dews  have  the  same  effect.  The  air  can 
also  enter  the  soil,  which  is  so  necessary  to  the 
perfection  of  crops.     In  soil  not  thoroughly 
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drained  the  rain  does  not  pass  through  it, 
but  remains  upon  and  in  the  soil,  until  eva- 
porated by  the  sun  and  wind,  leaving  the 
soil  so  hard  as  to  prevent  all  the  good  effects 
of  the  fertilizing  qualities  of  rain  to  the  crops. 
This  renders  the  soil  impervious  to  air  and 
dews  also — so  that  rain,  dews  and  air,  are 
comparatively  of  little  use  to  growing  plants 
on  ill  diained  soils.  This  is  not  a  theory  of 
the  fancy,  but  a  certain  fjict,  that  can  be  pro- 
ved by  a  reference  to  crops  growing  upon 
drained  and  undrained  soils. 

We  are  fully  persuaded  that  there  is  not  a 
greater  defect  in  Canadian  husbandry  than 
the  insufficient  draining  of  the  soil.  Its  ill 
effects  are  perceptible  in  all  directions,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Spring  to  the  end 
of  the  Fallploughing.  In  the  sowing  of  the 
seed — in  the  growing  of  the  crops — in  the 
harvesting,  and  in  the  ploughing  of  the  land 
in  the  Fall,  all  exhibit  unquestionable  proofs 
that  the  lands  were  not  in  the  best  state  for 
working  in  proper  season,  or  producing  good 
crops.  This  may  not  apply  to  every  quality 
of  soil,  but  it  will  to  much  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  the  lands  of  Lower  Canada. 

The  long  protracted  cold  weather  in  May, 
has  been  severely  felt  by  many  farmers  who 
had  not  provided  themselves  with  sufficient 
winter  keep  for  stock  ;  and  we  have  been  told 
that  in  many  instanres  the  thatch  of  barns  has 
been  taken  off  to  feed  the  cattle.  It  may  be 
imagined  what  nutriment  poor  animals  find  in 
old  straw  that  has  been  exposed  as  thatch  for 
many  years  on  buildings.  One  of  the  worst 
features  of  cattle  keeping  in  Canada  is — that 
very  many  farmers  make  no  adequate  provi- 
sion for  rattle  either  in  summer  or  winter.  In 
the  summer  they  have  lo  subsist  in  the  best 
way  they  can,  in  ranging  over  land  that  was 
in  tillage  the  year  previous,  and  not  sown  with 
any  kind  of  grass  seeds  or  clover,  or  upon  some 
wild  wooded  pasture.  In  winter,  they  have 
lo  live,  if  they  can,  on  straw,  or  in  fact  upon 
what  should  be  only  considered   waste  fit  for 


making  manure  ;  such  is  not  the  proper  mode 
of  kee()ing  cattle  with  any  hope  of  pro6t  to 
their  owners.  Straw  might  lerlainly  be  made 
use  of  for  cattle,  if  they  al.>o  were  supplied  with 
a  portion  of  hay  or  roots,  but  without  this,  it  is 
absurd  to  keep  cattle  in  our  cold  winters  on 
straw  alone.  It  aj'pears  as  if  farmers  only 
kept  cattle  to  consume  what  would  (-therwise 
be  waste.  In  the  British  Isles,  the  very  best 
of  the  lands  are  kept  for  the  pasturage  of  cattle 
and  sheep,  and  the  best  of  the  produce,  with 
the  excepiion  of  wheat  and  barley,  isgivento 
them  in  winter.  Tliey  are,  in  these  countries, 
considered  the  most  valuable  appendages  of 
tlie  farm,  and  regarded  as  the  best  paying  part 
of  the  products.  Our  system  is  altogether 
faulty  in  Canada.  We  have  had  constant  op- 
portunities of  seeing  hay  sold  in  the  Montreal 
market  for  much  less  than  its  cost  to  the  far- 
mer. Indeed,  for  more  than  half  the  time  we 
have  been  in  the  country,  hay  has  been  sold 
for  so  low  a  price,  that  the  purchasers  have 
not  paid  the  farmer  the  price  it  co>t  to  cut, 
cure,  and  take  it  to  market,  so  thai  the  land 
upon  which  the  hay  was  grown,  was  in  reality 
the  property  of  the  man  who  bought  ihe  hay, 
instead  of  the  farmer.  Under  a  better  system 
this  could  never  occur,  and  particularly  if  the 
farmer  was  in  circumstances  to  keep  over  some 
of  the  hay  of  a  plentiful  season  for  a  year  of 
short  crops,  as  they  do  in  England.  Under  a 
judicious  system  of  husbandry,  cattle  and  corn, 
hay  and  pasture,  are  kept  in  due  proportion 
lo  each  other ;  hay  is  never  sold  at  a  very  low 
price,  while  catlle,  perhnps,  are  half  starved 
upon  straw;  nor  cOuld  hay  be  sold  at  a  very 
high  price  if  the  large  surplus  of  one  season 
was  kept  over  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
another  season  ;  this  would  l>e  more  favourable 
for  all  parties,  to  seller  and  buyer.  There  is 
no  excuse  for  farmers  to  be  short  of  provender 
fitr  cattle,  when,  by  a  little  care,  abundance 
might  be  grown  on  lands  that  are  now  left 
waste.  When  the  season  was  too  far  ad- 
vanced to  gtow  a  crop  of  grain  that  would  be  I 
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likely  to  ripen  properly,  the  land  might  be  sown 
with  oats,  buck-wheat,  Indian  corn,  or  rye, 
ami  cut  down  green,  (the  oats  when  in  ear), 
and  tiried  and  saved  like  hay.  This  would  be 
much  betier  than  waiting  for  a  late  crop  to 
ripen,  and  perhaps  the  whole  be  rendered  use- 
less by  rusi,  except  for  manure.  We  propose 
this  plan  only  for  farmers  who  have  not  suf- 
ficient meadow,  or  other  means  of  keeping 
properly  a  due  proportion  of  cattle  to  the  quan- 
tity of  arable  land.  We  wish  we  could  con- 
vince farmers  that  it  would  be  their  interest  to 
do  this,  and  that  the  land  m-ght  immediately 
be  ploughed  up  afier  the  green  crop  was  taken 
off,  and  undergo  a  sort  of  half  summer  fallow- 
ing, as  a  preparation  for  a  future  crop ;  it  would 
be  much  better  to  do  this,  than  have  it  as  at 
present,  growing  scarcely  anything  but  weeds. 
A  pro.Juce,  we  believe,  equal  to  two  or  three 
hundred  bundles  of  hay,  might  in  this  way,  be 
raised  per  acre,  at  the  cost  of  ploughing  and 
harrowing  once,  and  two  or  three  bushels  of 
oats  or  rye,  or  one  of  Indian  corn  as  seed. 
Even  one  acre  of  roots,  such  as  mangel- wurt- 
zel,  Swedish  turnips,  carrots,  or  parsnips,  would 
also  be  a  great  means  of  supporting  the  farmers' 
cattle  given  with  the  straw  in  winter,  and  this 
might  be  easily  managed,  and  the  weeding  and 
hoeing  be  done  by  the  farmer's  family.  We 
ji;ive  the  following  extract  from  the  "  Farmers 
Herald,"  on  the  subject  of  growing  oats  for 
fodder  for  animals,  in  order  to  encourage  far- 
mers hereto  make  the  experiment: — "I  cut 
a  cerl:iiii  acreage  of  oats  before  any  part  of  the 
straw  ceased  to  be  green  and  succulent ;  it 
was  made  into  hay,  not  as  hay  is  frequently 
made,  by  exposing  it  to  bleaching,  and  the  des- 
tructive action  of  sun  and  rain,  but  by  putting 
it  up  into  small  stooks,  as  is  done  when  the 
grain  is  ripe ;  it  thus  dried  without  exposure. 
This  oat-hay  was  (of  course  not  thrashed) 
given  in  the  winter  to  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses, 
anl  put  in  their  racks,  side  by  side  with  the 
best  clover  hay  ;  the  animals  invariably  pre- 
ferred it  to  the  clover  hay,  leaving  that  un- 


touched ;  tliey  throve  well  upon  the  oat  hay, 
and  its  higli  nutritive  qualities  are  confirmed  by 
chemical  analysis.  I  carefully  weighed  from 
the  same  fi^dd  a  like  acreage*  of  ripened  oats, 
and  its  straw,  and  the  money  produce  of  both 
kinds  is  as  follows,  per  Scotch  acre : — 
An  acre  of  npeneti  oats  gave  36 

bushels,  at  2s.  per  bushel, £3  12     0 

150  stone  of  straw,  at  24  lb.  to  the 

stone,  at  3d.  per  stone, 1  17     6 


jes    9    6 

Deduct  cost  of  thrashing, 0     7     0 


Net   value    of   the   acre    of 

ripened  oats, £o    2     6 

The  acre  of  unripe  oats  gave  205 
stone  of  hay,  at  24  lb.  to  the 
stone,  value  as  conipared  with 
hay    lOd.   per    stone,    say   205 

stone, £8  10  10 

Leaving  an  increased  value  of  £3  5s.  4d. 
over  the  ripened  oats,  and  in  addition,  saving 
all  the  risk  of  a  bad  harvest." 

We  can  very  well  credit  the  above  state- 
ment, and  it  certainly  affords  great  encourage- 
ment to  try  this  plan  in  Canada,  where  far- 
mers, in  many  instances,  have  not  sufficient 
meadow  lands.  We  fear  the  weather  will 
have  greatly  retarded  the  sowing  and  planting 
this  spring;  indeed  we  do  not  recollect  during 
our  residence  in  the  country  more  unfavour- 
able Spring  vveaiher.  We  feel  this  more  par- 
liculariy  from  the  generally  defective  state  of 
our  drainage.  Ill  drained  soil  is  cold,  and  be- 
comes dri^d  and  baked  with  the  heat  and 
drought  of  summer,  and  impervious  to  air  or 
moisture,  unless  in  loi  g  continued  rains. 
Every  practical  farmer  knows  the  difference 
of  crops  grown  upon  ihe  baked  soil  we  have 
described,  and  those  that  would  be  produced 
upon  well  drained,  well  pulverised  soils,  open 
to  air,  dews,  and  moderate  showers. 

The  foregoing  part  of  our  Report  was  written 
previous  to  the  20ih  of  May,  and  we  expected 
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that  every  dny  would  bring  a  favorable  change 
in  the  weather,  but  up  to  the  S'Tth  it  continued 
extremely  unfavorab'e,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  we  have  never  seen  the  atmospliere 
exhibit  any  indication  of  settled  fine  weather, 
for  a  single  hour,  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the 
30th.  If  we  had  not  a  promise  that  never 
fails,  of  "  seed  time  and  harvest,"  we  should 
have  considerable  cause  for  alarm,  that  so  much 
of  the  Spring  sowing  remains  unfinished  at  the 
latter  end  of  Miiy,  as  it  certainly  does  this  year. 
The  worst  feature  of  the  matter  is,  that  the 
ploughed  soil  will  be  overrun  with  the  roots  of 
grass  and  weeds  before  the  seed  is  sown,  and 
also  that  lands,  remaining  so  long  ploughed, 
perhaps  very  imperfectly  drained,  will  become 
so  saturated  with  moisture  that  the  soil  will  run 
together  and  form  a  very  unsuitable  seed-bed, 
that  when  dried  again  will  be  nearly  as  hard  as 
a  brick.  These  are  consequences  that  we  may 
expect  to  result  from  the  weather  we  have  had 
this  Spring.  We  must  not  despair,  however, 
of  having  fair  average  crops,  notwith^!tanding 
present  prospects  are  rather  discouraging.  Far- 
mers should  do  all  in  their  power  to  have  the 
seed  put  in,  as  well  as  circumstances  will  admit. 
We  know  that  there  will  be  much  difficulty  in 
executing  the  work  properly  in  the  short  time 
that  remains  for  doing  it,  and  this  is  the  greatest 
evil  of  late  seasons,  small  capital,  and  high- 
priced  labour.  We  believe  that  farmers  this 
Spring  have  ventured  to  sow  wheat  early,  where 
the  soil  was  in  a  fit  state  for  harrowing,  and 
we  hope  they  will  not  have  any  cause  to  regret 
having  done  so.  They  are,  from  present  appear- 
ances, much  more  likely  to  have  a  good  crop, 
than  those  who  have  not  yet  been  able  to  sow. 
Early  sowing  would  certainly  be  desirable  if 
the  wheat  could  escape  the  ravages  of  the  fly, 
even  with  partial  damage.  The  experiment 
will  be  fairly  made  this  year,  and  if  early  sow- 
ing succeeds,  we  shall  have  cause  to  be  thank- 
ful. We  have  sown  at  various  times  from  the 
20th  of  April  to  the  20th  of  iMay,  and  we  shall 
report  the  result,  and  we  hope  other  farmers 


will  do  so.  It  id  not  yet  too  late  to  sow  buck- 
wheat and  almost  every  variety  of  root  crop, 
and  we  would  strongly  recommend  farmers  lo 
sow,  as  long  as  there  is  a  chance  of  the  crop 
succeeding.  We  have  never  seen  the  grass 
look  better  or  more  promising  ;  but  it  is  the 
month  of  June  that  produces  the  hay  crop,  and 
makes  it  either  a  heavy  or  a  light  crop.  It  is 
fortunate  that  the  pastures  are  green,  affording 
some  food  even  now  for  the  stock,  but  the 
ground  is  so  cold  and  saturated  with  moisture, 
that  the  cattle  required  housing  to  the  end  of 
May.  The  trees  have  been  unusually  late  this 
year  in  coming  into  leaf;  we  do  not  recollect 
to  have  seen  them  so  late  in  Canada.  It  ap- 
pears, by  accounts  from  other  countries,  that 
they  have  experienced  cold,  wet  weather  as 
well  as  we  have  in  Lower  Canada,  so  that  we 
are  not  singular  in  this  respect.  This  season 
should  be  a  very  useful  warning  to  us,  to  be 
always  prepared,  as  well  as  it  would  be  in  our 
power,  for  adverse  seasons.  Doubtless,  much 
is  in  the  farmer's  power  to  guard  against  an  un- 
favorable season;  by  jjloughing  well,  and  drain- 
ing sufficiently  in  the  Fall,  the  land  will  be  in 
a  better  state  in  Spring  to  work  at  the  very  first 
opportunity  of  dry  weaiher.  If  this  is  not  done, 
while  waiting  for  the  moisture  to  soak  and 
evaporate,  rain  may  come  as  it  has  done  fre- 
quently this  year,  and  wet  the  soil  again,  and 
thus  delay  the  sowing  from  day  to  day  until 
too  late.  We  may  appeal  to  every  farmer  if 
they  have  not  found  this  to  be  the  case  ;  and 
it  is  certainly  very  frequently  the  fault  of  the 
farmer  that  sowing  is  so  often  delayed  beyond 
the  proper  time.  The  skilful  farmer  can  do 
much  to  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  un- 
favorable climate  and  soil,  but  we  by  no  means 
admit  that  the  climate  and  soil  of  Canada  are 
unfavorable,  but  very  much  the  contrary,  on 
an  average,  compared  with  any  other  country 
we  are  acquainted  with.     30th  May. 


In  our  last  we  stated  that  although  we  had 
very  good  farmers  in  Canada,  that  the  very 
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best  managed  farm  in  this  Province  would 
not  bear  any  comparison  to  the  best  managed 
farms  in  the  British  Isles.  If  there  is  any 
doubt  upon  this  point,  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  satisfy  this  doubt,  by  reference 
to  the  "Transactions"  of  the  Royal  English 
and  Irish  Agricultural  Societies,  and  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scot- 
land, which  can  be  seen  at  the  Rooms  of  the 
Lower  Canada  Agricultural  Society.  The 
Ilcpoits,  and  Plans  of  British  Farming,  in 
these  "  Transactions,"  and  in  Agricultural 
periodicals,  would  satisfy  any  party  how  far 
Agriculture  is  behind  that  of  the  British 
Isles,  in  every  part  of  North  America.  We 
do  not  pretend  that  good  funning  is  general 
in  the  British  Isles,  but  we  do  say  that 
where  good  systems  are  introduced  on  farms 
in  these  countries,  we  have  none  to  compare 
with  them  in  North  America.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  whole  farm  being  thorough 
drained  in  this  country,  indeed  there  is  very 
little  thorough  draining  in  North  America 
that  we  are  aware  of  A  large  capital  is 
employed  in  British  farming  or  they  could 
not  have  such  good  crops  or  stock.  This  is 
not  the  case  in  Canada,  with  few  exceptions. 
There  is  a  general  want  of  capital,  unless 
farmers  can  make  it  themselves  by  the  help 
of  labour  in  their  own  families,  and  great 
industry,  and  skill  in  its  application.  We 
seldom  find  in  this  country  capital  and  skill 
with  the  same  parties  to  commence  business 
with  in  farming,  and  this  circumstance  is  one 
of  the  greatest  impediments  to  the  progress 
of  Agricultural  improvement.  Those  who 
have  capital  may  not  have  been  brought  up 
as  farmers,  and  may  want  the  skill  required 
to  employ  it  to  the  most  advantage  in  Agri- 
culture. On  the  other  hand  parties  who 
may  have  the  best  practical  skill  and  expe- 
rience in  every  branch  of  husbandry,  may 
not  have  capital  to  farm  to  any  advantage. 
There  are  other  parties  who  have  neither 
skill  or  capital,  and  what  are  they  to  do  as 


Agriculturists?  It  is  from  all  these  causes 
that  our  general  state  of  Agriculture  is  not 
what  it  should  be.  Farmers  possessed  of 
skill  and  capital  in  the  Britiiih  Islep,  are  not 
likely  to  leave  their  Fatherland,  and  all 
their  dearast  connections  to  settle  in  North 
America.  Losses  and  disappointments,  may 
induce  many  to  sever  all  the  ties  that  bound 
them  to  home  and  connections,  to  seek  their 
fortune  in  a  foreign  land,  but  in  most  instances 
they  want  capital  to  enable  them  to  fai*ra  as 
they  were  accustomed  to  do  in  the  land  of 
their  birth.  There  are  cases  in  which  all 
these  various  difficulties  are  overcome,  by 
the  energy  and  good  fortune  of  the  parties, 
but  they  are  the  exceptions,  not  the  general 
rule.  The  man  who  has  capital,  without 
much  practical  skill  in  Agriculture,  is  the 
most  likely  to  succeed,  if  he  takes  a  pleasure 
in  Agricultural  pursuits,  and  is  possessed  of 
good  judgment,  that  will  enable  him  to 
employ  the  most  skilful  and  efficient  labour 
upon  the  ftirm.  Such  men  will  very  Boon 
acquire  a  sufficient  practical  knowledge  of 
husbandry,  to  enable  them  to  farm  very 
advantageously.  Capital  applied  under  such 
circumstances,  will  not  be  wasted,  and  will 
produce,  by  example,  much  benefit  to  the 
public.  Where  there  is  means,  every  work 
can  be  executed  in  a  proper  manner,  under 
skilful  superintendance  or  by  skilful  labour- 
ers. The  most  skilful  practical  farmers, 
may  see  a  thousand  things  necessary  to  be 
done  upon  their  farms,  without  having  it  in 
their  power,  from  want  of  capital,  to  have 
them  executed,  and  hence  they  may  labour 
all  their  lives  under  these  disadvantages,  and 
not  be  able  to  overcome  them.  A  defective 
Cultivation  and  deficient  products  one  year, 
may  cause  the  same  defect  a  second  year, 
and  for  twenty  years,  witliout  some  means  of 
overcoming  it  and  curing  the  defect.  We 
will  not  say  that  this  is  invariably  the  case, 
but  it  is  certainly  so  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases.     Some  of  the  roost  successful  settlers 
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in  th's  country  have  been  brought  up  to  hard 
labour,  and  many  of  them  have  acquired  a 
good  knowledge  of  farming  in  the  employ- 
ment of  others,  which  they  have  turned  to 
good  account.  These  parties,  are  in  nume- 
rous instances,  in  very  good  circumstances 
in  this  Province  and  in  the  Unit<'d  States. 
The  secret  of  their  success  was — that  they 
had  been  taught,  by  labour  upon  lands  of 
their  own  or  in  the  employ  of  others  a  good 
share  of  the  practical  art  of  Agriculture,  and 
that  their  habits  were  frugal,  and  industrious. 
With  these  qualities,  parties  can  scarcely 
fail  of  success  in  this  country,  particularly 
when  they  have  help  of  labour  in  their  own 
fiimilies.  Single  men  can  soon  accumulate 
capital,  and  men  with  families  who  work, 
can  do  so  likewise  and  work  the  farm.  These 
latter  parties  will  not,  probably,  adopt  any 
high  system  of  farming,  but  content  them- 
selves with  such  a  system  as  will  enable  them 
to  accumulate  the  most  property.  Very  few 
of  them  are  disposed  to  advance  with  the 
new  systems  now  in  progress  in  the  British 
Isles,  or  venture  upon  making  any  experi- 
ments that  they  are  not  practically  acquaint- 
ed with.  It  would  be  unjust  to  condemn 
them  for  persevering  in  a  system  which  they 
are  perfectly  satisfied  with,  and  which  it 
would  be  well  for  the  country  that  all 
farmers  who  practice  an  inferior  system  of 
husbandry,  would  adopt.  In  the  British 
Isles,  rent-paying  farmers,  are  frequently 
men  of  large  capital,  and  are  able  and  wil- 
ling to  expend  much  of  it  on  labour  and 
high  farming,  and  where  farmers  have  not 
capital,  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  advance 
money  for  draining  and  other  improvements, 
the  farmer  only  paying  5  per  cent  interest  in 
addition  to  the  rent.  These  circumstances 
will  account  for  tlie  superior  Agriculture  of 
Britain,  and  the  very  large  products  obtained. 
A  perfect  system  of  husbandry  we  conceive 
to  be  that,  which  yields  the  greatest  amount 
of  value  in  products  annually,  such  a  system, 


we  admit,  may  not  in  all  cases  be  the  most 
profitable.  In  all  other  arts,  perfection  is 
considered  to  be  that  which  produces  the 
greatest  amount  of  value  or  utility  in  any 
particular  art  ;  and  why  should  it  not  be  so 
in  Agriculture?  If  the  expenses  are  too 
great  to  accomplish  this, there  must  be  some-  '' 
thing  wrong,  and  there  should  be  means  of 
reducing  them  to  due  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  products. 


To  RAISE  Seedling  Potatoes  without 
THE  AID  OF  Glass. — Prepare  a  bed  ofrich  light 
soil,  sow  the  seed  thinly  between  the  middle  of 
April  and  the  middle  of  May,  in  drills  eighteen 
inches  apart,  covering  them  with  about  half  an 
inch  of  fine  eaiih,  which  will  he  all  the  belter 
if  mixed  with  some  finely  sifted  coal  ashes. 
When  well  up,  and  about  two  inches  high, 
about  the  end  of  June,  thin  them  to  about 
eight  inches,  plant  from  plant,  using  a  small 
trowel  for  the  purpose,  and  carefully  lifting  the 
intermediate  plants  which  should  belransplanl- 
ed  into  a  similarly  prepared  bed,  eighteen  inches 
row  from  row,  and  eight  inches  plant  from  plant, 
give  a  little  water  from  a  fine-rosed  water-pot, 
to  settle  the  earth  about  them,  and,  if  the  sitn 
be  strong,  shade  them  for  two  or  three  days. 
When  ripe,  take  them  up  and  store  the m  care- 
fully in  a  dry  cool  place,  mixed  with  sand  and 
fine  peat  mould.  Many  of  them  will  be  a 
good  size.  In'the  following  season  plant  them 
out  in  rich  dry  soil,  in  rows  not  leas  than 
twenty-ejght  inches  apart,  and  from  ten  to 
twelve  inches,  root  from  roo',  keeping  those 
that  most  resemble  each  other  in  colour  and 
form  together.  By  the  end  of  the  second  sea- 
son the  seedlings  may  be  tested,  and  those 
which  are  likely  to  turn  out  valuable  varieties 
separated  from  the  worthless.  We  have  not 
cultivated  the  seed  here,  but  we  believe  the 
above  method  is  the  best  or  as  goOii  as  any 
that  can  be  adopted.  We  would  recommend 
strongly  any  parties  who  may  have  saved  seed 
from  the  apple  produced  on  the  potaioe  vine, 
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lo  endeavour  to  raise  new  varielies  of  the  po- 
tatoe. 


FOOD  OF  ANIMALS, 


Fermentation,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
sort  ol  cooking  aiforded  spontaneously  by  nature, 
adds  greatly  to  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the  subs- 
tances which  undergo  this  process,  It  has  long 
been  recommended  to  allow  the  barley,  intended 
to  fatten  cattle,  to  germinate,  and  this  may  be 
regarded  at  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation, which  the  grain  undergoes  when  used 
for  making  beer.  By  this  means,  the  saccharine 
principle  becomes  more  fully  developed,  while 
the  food  is  unquestionably  made  more  digestible 
and  nutritious.  Hence,  cattle-dealers  seek  with 
avidity,  and  employ  with  great  advantage,  the  re- 
sidue of  breweries,  distilleries,  and  starch  manu- 
factories. A  part  of  the  grain  thus  prepared,  or  its 
refuse,  is  used  largely  for  feeding  cattle  in  Bel- 
gium, Alsace,  and  generally  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  all  large  manufacturing  towns. 
The  nutritive  properties  of  the  food  are  further  aug- 
mented by  rendering  it  sour,  or,  at  least,  it  tends  in 
this  state  to  render  the  digestive  function  more 
energetic.  Hence,  the  farinaceous  substances  used 
for  food,  especially  when  it  is  intended  to  fatten  the 
cattle,  are  made  in  a  great  number  of  places  to  un- 
dergo acetous  fermentation.  Indeed,  all  the  modes 
of  preparation  already  enumerated  are  but  little 
useful  to  animals  destined  for  hard  labour.  Sea- 
soning renders  the  food  more  agreeable  to  their 
taste,  more  digestible,  and  therefore  more  profi- 
table. Common  salt  is  probably  the  most  power- 
ful and  useful  of  all  substances  for  this  purpose, 
and  hence  it  is  employed  almost  everywhere 
with  advantage.  It  sharpens  the  appetite,  ex- 
cites to  drink,  facilitates  digestion,  renders  the 
flesh  of  animals  intended  for  the  table,  of  a  supe- 
rior quality,  and  either  promotes,  or  supplies  the 
acidity  induced  by  the  second  stage  of  fermenta- 
tion. All  mammalia  seek  salt  with  as  much 
avidity  in  their  wild  state  as  in  that  of  domes- 
tication, and  show  a  degree  of  pleasure,  which  is 
a  sure  index  of  its  utility  when  mixed  with  their 
food,  and  of  its  power  of  correcting  the  hurtful 
qualities  of  their  aliment  when  it  happens  by 
some  accident  to  have  become  vitiated. 

In  addition  to  those  precautions,  which  are 
essential  to  the  proper  selection  and  preparation 
of  food  for  the  domestic  animals,  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  regulate  the  rations  or  quantity  of 
food  distributed  to  them  at  intervals,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  rendered  as  profitable  as  pos- 
f  sible.  The  quantity  of  food  ought  always  to  be 
in  proportion  to  their  age,  state  of  health,  the 
violence  of  their  exercise,  and  final  destination, 
always  observing,  at  the  same  time,  the  general 
principle,  that  the  quantity  of  the  food  must  be 
more  considerable  when  it  is  less  substantial,  as 


any  diminution  in  its  nutritive  qualities  can  only 
be  compensated  by  a  proportional  increase  of  its 
quantity.  It  is  always  impossible  to  determine, 
in  a  fixed  and  positive  manner,  how  much  of 
each  kind  of  food  an  animal  should  consume  in 
a  given  time,  because  this  depends  upon  a  great 
number  of  circumstances  relative  to  its  species, 
its  race  or  breed,  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
individual,  its  employment,  as  well  as  its  age 
and  state  of  health.  The  daily  allowances  fur- 
ther change  with  the  very  variable  nature  of 
their  food,  the  diflerent  ways  in  whch  it  is 
administered,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
season  of  the  year,  and  several  other  circum- 
stances, all  of  which  should  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration before  we  can  determine  their  proper 
daily  rations  w^ith  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Hence 
result  the  various  and  contradictory  opinions  emit- 
ted on  the  subject  by  most  writers  who  have 
attempted  to  fix  quantities.  Some  have  laid 
down,  as  a  principle,  that  certain  domestic  ani- 
mals will  daily  consume  their  weight  of  wa- 
tery food,  such  as  turnips,  beet-root,  or  green 
clover ;  while  others  have  fixed  for  the  same  ani- 
mals a  fourth  part  of  their  weight  of  cabbages, 
carrots,  and  parsnips,  and  a  fifth  or  sixth  of  beet- 
root, potatoes,  and  Jerusalem  artichokes.  There 
must  be,  however,  a  great  variation,  according 
to  the  different  circumstances  just  enumerated. 
It  appears  to  us  that  all  these  matters  should  be 
regulated  by  particular  and  individual  trials,  and 
be  left  wholly  to  experience.  This  is  of  more 
real  use  than  the  futile  attempts  made  in  most 
practical  books  to  fix  quantities,  and  which  only 
serve  to  demonstrate  the  real  ignorance  of  the  per- 
sons attempting  to  enforce  them.  Physiologists, 
and  all  who  have  studied  this  matter  properly, 
know  very  well,  that  although  there  are  certain 
well-ascertained  general  laws  which  regulate 
the  entire  animal  economy,  each  individual  pos- 
sesses a  peculiar  constitution,  or  idiosyncrasy, 
which  more  or  less  serves  to  modify  these  laws. 
Hence  we  frequently  find  a  disparity  ef  effects 
resulting  from  the  same  apparent  or  real  cause, 
and  these  variations  show  themselves  in  the 
quantity  of  food  which  animals  consume,  as  well 
as  on  a  great  many  other  occasions,  the  explana- 
tion of  which  can  only  be  obtained  on  the  prin- 
ciples already  <?xplained. 

Along  with  the  really  nutritive  food,  there 
must  always  be  mixed  a  certain  quantity  of  bal- 
last, that  is,  of  some  coarse  and  slightly  nutri- 
tious food,  otherwise  the  sides  of  the  stomach, 
as  well  as  the  intestines,  will  not  be  sufficiently 
distended  and  stimulated,  so  as  to  perform  com- 
pletely the  functions  for  which  nature  intended 
them.  Unless  this  condition  is  rigorously  atten- 
ded to,  the  digestion,  elaboration,  and  assimila- 
tion of  the  nutritive  juices,  will  always  be  incom- 
plete, even  in  healthy  and  well-constituted  ani- 
mals. It  is  therefore,  a  very  important  error  to 
overload  the  stomachs  of  these  animals  with  any 
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very  nutritious  food  unmixed,  even  when  it  is 
exclusively  intended  to  fallen  them. 

In  respect  to  the  distribution  of  their  food,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  notice  one  excellent  maxim, 
good  food,  a  little  at  a  time,  and  often.  They 
should  be  allowed  to  eat  quietly  and  slowly,  in 
order  that  they  may  digest  the  largest  quanj:ity 
of  food  iu  the  shortest  possible  time.  Regular 
intervals  of  feeding  should  be  observed,  with 
occasional  fastijig,  which  serves  to  appetize  them, 
and  give  an  impulse  to  their  digestive  organs. 
They  should  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  grow 
impatient,  which  occasions  a  loss  of  animal  force 
and  nutrition.  Digestion  never  proceeds  rapidly 
as  long  as  the  animal  continues  eating.  It  is 
only  when  sufficiently  filled  that  the  circulation 
becomes  accelerated,  the  temperature  of  the  body 
more  elevated,  and  digestion  proceeds  with  its 
greatest  activity.  All  these  phenomena  succeed 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  after  which  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  falls,  the  respiration  becomes 
moderate,  and  hunger  returns.  It  is  only  at  this 
time  that  more  food  should  be  given,  in  small 
rations  at  a  time ;  and  when  treated  in  this  man- 
ner, the  animal  consumes  less,  and  derives  more 
benefit  from  its  food. 

To  alternate  and  vary  the  kind  of  food  used  is 
always  necessary,  because  the  continual  use  of 
the  same  aliment  does  not  sharpen  the  appetite 
so  well  as  a  judicious  selection  and  rotation.  A 
variety  of  food  serves  to  stimulate  the  digestive 
organs,  and  prevent  that  disgust  which  the  same 
diet  continued  too  long  always  occasions  by  its 
uniformity.  Care  should  be  taken,  in  respect  to 
these  changes  of  food,  to  avoid  a  sudden  altera- 
tion of  diet,  especially  from  green  to  dry  food,  or 
vice  versa,  for  these  are  always  more 'or  less  pre- 
judicial. It  is  also  very  important  not  to  over- 
load the  stomachs  of  labouring  animals,  imme- 
diately before  they  set  out  to  their  w^ork,  a?  is  too 
frequently  done,  for  this  often  occasions  indiges- 
tion, or  at  least  renders  it  imperfect  or  laborious. 
From  want  of  food  or  other  circumstances,  these 
animals  are  often  obliged  to  submit  to  a  long 
fast,  which  they  are  always  better  able  to  endure 
in  proportion  as  their  food  has  been  the  more 
substantial. — Rural  Cyclopedia;. 

POTATO  CULTURE. 

Having  paid  great  attention  to  the  planting 
of  potatoes  now  for  about  thiity  years,  perhaps 
a  few  remarks  on  the  manner  of  plantinjr,  may 
be  worth  a  place  in  your  valuable  periodical, 
The  potato  is  a  root  that  almost  every  old  woman 
supposes  she  knows  how  to  p!ant,  but  from  my 
experience  and  observation,  I  can  see  there  are 
but  few  people  who  know  how  to  plant  to  pro- 
cure a  heavy  corp,  and  the  only  reason  is  tnis, 
that  it  costs  a  little  more  labor  at  the  outset;  but 
I  am  positive  the  crop  will  pay  any  reasonable 
expense  in  preparing  and 'manuring  the  land. 


Many  people  plough  land  in  the  common  way, 
and  also  plough  their  potatoes  in  after  that,  but 
such  people  cannot  expect  to  got  a  full  crop  in 
this  way,  as  in  general,  ploughing  is  not  done 
more  than  from  four  to  six  inches,  audi  am  quite 
positive  that  this  is  not  deep  enough  for  the  roots, 
which  when  the  ground  is  broke  to  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches,  the  roots  are  sure  to  find  the 
bottom. 

The  plan  I  have  fi>l!owed  for  years  is  this, 
always  to  trench  m  j^  ground,  let  it  be  good  or  bad, 
and  at  the  same  time  put  the  dung  in  as  I  go 
along  about  four  inches  deep;  when  I  have  done 
this,  I  draw  drills  about  twenty-four  or  thirty 
inches  apart,  and  in  the  row  I  put  strojig  sets, 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  find 
that  by  so  doing,  I  can  get  a  much  larger  quan- 
tity to  the  same  ground  in  general,  if  the  land  is 
any  way  good,  3^  to  4  imperial  bushels  to  the  rod 
to  between  5  and  600  bushels  per  acre.  I  am 
of  opinion  where  the  ground  is  dry,  potatoes 
cannot  be  planted  too  soon,  I  have  planted  in 
October  and  November,  about  four  inches  deep, 
and  found  them  do  exceedingly  well,  and  my 
opinion  is,  that  it  would  be  well  to  plant  the 
whole  of  the  crop  much  sooner  than  is  generally 
done,  because  when  the  bulb  has  sprouted  and 
been  rubbed  off,  it  does  not  shoot  so  strong  a 
second  time.  I  found  last  sezison  when  the  blight 
struck  my  lotatoes,  which  were  in  a  fine  grow- 
ing state,  that  by  cutting  offthe  haulm,  and  shak- 
ing a  few  light  dead  shavings  over  the  whole  . 
of  the  ground  and  setting  it  on  fire,  that  the 
whole  got  quite  ripe,  and  not  one  tuber  affected. 
Now  I  think  this  experiment  worth  trying,  as 
any  one  may  get  a  little  straw,  or  any  light  subs- 
tance and  strew  over  the  ground  and  burn,  and 
I  never  found  any  experiment  answer  so  well, 
as  the  roots  came  to  pe  feet 'on,  and  I  have  them 
by  me  now,  quite  sound.  By  t  se  fire  passing 
over  the  ground  stopping  the  disease,  there  is 
little  doubt,  but  the  enemy  Is  an  insect,  but  too 
small  to  be  observed  by  the  naked  eye. — Joseph 
Young,  Diss,  Norfolk. 

Horse  Cake  or  Biscuit. — I  have  received 
from  Mr.  Donald  Cameron,  .3,  Sauchiehall  Street, 
Glasgow,  a  sample  of  *'  horse  cake  biscuit," 
made  up  by  a  judicious  admixture  of  various 
grains  commonly  used  for  horse-feeding.  These 
cakes  are  about  SIbs.  weight  each,  and  are  war- 
ranted to  consist  of  only  the  best  ingredients, 
and  these  scientifically  prepared  ;  three  of  them 
are  considered  quite  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
horse  for  adaj',  forall  ordinary  work,  and  four  of 
these  for  a  horse  subjected  to  severe  work ;  of 
course,  a  proper  supply  of  hay  will  also  be  ne- 
cessary. I  have  uniformly  recommended  cooked 
food  fur  horses,  both  as  economical  and  of  easy 
digestion ;  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  that  the 
form  in  which  this  is  offered  to  the  public  is  well 
adapted  for  the  general  feeding  of  horses.     In 
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many  cases  its  advantages  will  be  considerable, 
as,  from  its  portable  nature,  it  may  be  used  in 
many  situations  and  circumstances  in  which 
other  forms  of  food  could  not  be  conveniently 
procured — for  example  in  travelling— feeding  in 
distant  fields— in  cavalry  service,  &c.  In  all 
circumstances  where  there  is  little  time  to  spare, 
this  food,  from  its  requiring  but  little  mastica- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  being  easy  of  diges- 
tion, may  be  very  advantageously  used.  At  the 
late  discussion  at  the  Highland  Society's  meet- 
ing, reference  was  made  to  the  desirableness 
of  feeding  horses  more  frequently  than  is  usually 
done,  and  the  horse  cake  or  biscuit  is  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  sample  sent  was 
agreabl«  to  the  taste,  and  was  readily  eaten  by 
various  horses  to  which  it  was  offered. — W.  Dick, 
Edinburgh  Veterinary  College.— North  British 
Agriculturist,  and  Journal  of  Horticulture. 


DIAMOND    DUST. 


The  wretched  are  great  readers  of  counte- 
nances. 

It  is  good  and  elevating  to  believe  that  there 
are  men  who  preserve  in  manhood  the  boyish 
bloom  of  their  open-hearted  teens,  but  as  it  is  a 
rare  fortune  to  meet  them,  let  us  honor,  cherish, 
and  love  them  in  proportion  to  this  scarcity. 

In  the  natural  history  of  insects,  the  Grub 
turns  into  a  butterfly,  but  it  often  occurs  in  the 
the  natural  history  of  man,  that  the  butterfly 
turns  into  a  grub. 

We  may  safely  fix  our  esteem  on  those  whom 
we  hear  some  people  depreciate. 

Often  from  our  weakness  our  strongest  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  are  born  ;  and  from  the  acorn 
which  a  breeze  has  wafted,  springs  the  oak 
which  defies  the  storm. 

Benevolence  is  addicted  to  few  vices,  selfish- 
ness to  fewer  virtues,  humility  is  the  low,  but 
broad  and  deep  foundation  of  every  virtue ;  every 
day  is.a  little  life,  and  our  whole  life  is  but  a 
day  repeated  ;  when  we  are  alone  we  have 
our  thoughts  to  watch  ;  in  our  families,  our  tem- 
pers ;  and  in  society,  our  tongues. 

When  domestic  virtues  display  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  privations,  and  anxieties,  and 
sufferings;  when  they  shine  most  conspicuously, 
they  are  like  the  snow-drops  and  crocusses 
which  unexpectedly  peep  out  of  the  frost-bound 
soil  to  diversify  the  depth  and  dreariness  of 
Winter,  and  give  us  a  cheerful  foretaste  of  the 
coming  Spring. 

Every  time  a  man  breaks  a  divine  law,  he 
adds  a  thorn  to  the  rod  which  he  puts  into  the 
pickle  for  his  own  back. 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  genius  to  elevate 
obscure  men  to  the  higher  classes  of  society. 

Wise  sayings  often  fall  to  the  ground,  but 
a  kind  word  is  never  thrown  away. — Eliza  Cook's 
Journal. 


Parsnips. — The  varieties  of  these  that  have 
been  described  or  cultivated  are  the  following: 

Common  Parsnip,  alias  Swelling  Parsnip, 
Large  Swelling  Parsnip.  Roots  from  3  to  4  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  shoulder,  tapering  regularly 
to  the  depth  of  from  20  to  30  inclies.  Crown 
generally  below  the  surface-level  of  the  ground. 

1.  Guernsey  Pamip,  alias  Jersey  Parsnip,  Pa- 
nais  long,  Panals  Coquine.  An  improvement 
upon  the  preceding,  the  whole  plant  being  larger 
and  finer  ;  roots  sometimes  3  feet  long,  and  L)r. 
M'Culloch  states  that  in  Guernsey  its  roots  grow 
to  the  length  of  4  feet.  In  quality  it  is  much  the 
same  as  the  common  Parsnip. 

2.  HoUow-crowned  Parsnip,  alias  Hollow- 
headed  Parsnip,  Panais  Lisbonats.  Leaves,  short- 
er than  those  of  the  common  Parsnip ;  roots  about 
18  inches  in  length,  from  4  to  5  inches  diameter 
at  the  widest  part,  ending  somewhat  abruptly 
with  a  small  tap  root ;  crown  hollow  round  the 
insertion  of  the  footstalks,  and  grows  generally 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  shallow  drills,  the  drills  18 
inches  apart,  and  the  plants  thinned  out  to  12 
inches  from  each  other;  or  to  15  inches  if  very 
large  roots  are  desired.  By  good  cultivation  they 
have  been  grown  to  between  4  lbs.  and  5  lbs. 
weight  each.  This  is  the  best  variety  for  gene- 
ral cultivation  in  gardens.  The  Forque,  formerly 
cultivated  in  Guernsey  of  the  above. 

3.  Turnip-rooted  Parsnip,  aWaa  Round  Parsnip, 
Panais  rond,  Panais  Royal.  Leaves,  few,  root 
chiefly  above  ground,  from  4  to  6  inches  in  dia- 
meter, in  shape  resembling  a  round  Turnip,  with 
a  strong  tap  root.  It  is  the  earliest  variety,  and 
will  succeed  in  ground  too  shallow  for  the  long- 
rooted  kinds. 


In  the  year  1847,  I  sent  some  of  the  potato 
seed  I  had  prepared  the  previous  year,  enveloped 
in  the  viscous  pulp,  and  dusted  with  charcoal 
powder,  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  a  result  from  which  was  the  following 
report  from  Mr.  W.  Miks,  M.  P. : — (see  Journal, 
vol.8,pt.2.) 

<'Mjr  Dear  Pusey, — You  may  recollect  that, 
early  m  March  this  year,  some  potato  seed  was 
distributed  amongst  the  members  of  the  Council ; 
to  my  lot  fell  about  half  a  table  spoon  of  seed 
and  charcoal  mixed,  which  I  immediately  sent 
down  to  my  gardener,  with  instructions  to  him  to 
do  the  best  he  could  to  procure  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  plants,  and  the  largest  quantity  of  potatoes 
from  each  plant,  so  as  to  ensure  a  stock  of  tubers 
from  seedling  plants,  the  parents  of  which  had 
appeared  to  have  been  in  nowise  infected  by  the 
prevailing  disease. —The  following  is  the  report 
sent  in  to  me  from  my  gardener : — 

"  On  the  15th  of  March  the  seed  wa«  sown  in 
a  shallow  box  about  four  inches  deep,  and  placed 
in  an  early  vinery ;  as  the  plants  came  up  they 
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were  kept  pricked  off,  three  in  a  large  sixty-sized 
pot,  and  still  kept  in  the  vinery  until  the  plants 
were  three  inches  high,  when  they  were  potted 
off  singly  in  forty-eiglit-sized  pots,  and  put  into 
a  greenhouse,  where  they  remained  until  the 
1 5th  May ;  then  they  were  planted  in  the  open 
ground,  at  two  feet  distance  from  plant  to  plant 
in  the  row,  and  three  feet  from  row  to  row.  In 
planting,  the  plants  were  turned  out  of  the  pbts 
with  the  balls  entire,  placed  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  at  the  above  distance,  and  the  earth 
then  drawn  to  the  plants,  leaving  only  two  joints 
or  leaves  above  the  surface;  after  which  they 
were  well  watered  with  a  rose-pot,  to  settle  the 
earth  round  the  plants.  About  the  middle  of 
June,  the  roots  were  appearing  very  strong  on 
the  surface,  when  three  inches  more  earth  was 
added  to  them,  the  same  system  being  continued 
as  often  as  the  roots  appear  on  the  surface.  On 
the  5th  of  August,  six  of  the  weakest  plants 
were  observed  ripening  off,  and  were  taken 
up;  the  others  remained  in  the  ground  until  the 
15th  of  September." — Of  the  six  lots  which 
ripened  off  and  were  taken  up  August  5th,  not  one 
was  unsound  ; — out  of  fifteen,  taken  up  Sept, 
15th,  there  were  fifty-eight  which  showed  evi- 
dence of  the  disease, 

'*  The  actual  weight  of  tubers  thus  raised  from 
twenty-one  seeds  was  44  lbs,  8^  oz„  discarding 
all  fractions,  say,  upon  an  average,  2  lbs,  of  heal-' 
thy  tubers  to  each  plant.  The  number  of  plants 
thus  raised  per  acre  would  be  7,260,  which, 
multiplied  by  two, — the  average  weight  of  the 
produce  of  each  of  these  plants, — will  give  14,520 
lbs, — 6  tons  9  cwt,  an  acre, " 

The  produce  may  be  considered  ver>'  great, 
and  the  effect  of  careful  nursery-cultivation.  Al- 
though the  tubers,  as  a  first  year's  produce  from 
seed,  were  comparatively  of  small  size,  yet,  tak- 
ing the  result  as  bushels  of  .561bs,,  there  would 
be  to  the  acre  258  bushels, — E,  J,  Lance, 

Bagshot,  April,  1850, 


ON  THE  CHEMICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  BUT- 
TER AND  CHEESE-MAKING. 

Professor  Way,  delivered  a  lecture  on  the 
Chemical  Principles  of  Cheese  and  Butter- 
makinir,  before  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  on  the  17th  ult. 

Mr.  Way  commenced  by  stating  that  to  un- 
derstand the  circumstances  affecting  cheese  and 
butter,  they  must  first  of  all  examine  the  com- 
position of  milk.  The  popular  knowledge  of 
milk  was  that  it  consisted  of  butter,  cheese,  and 
whey. — at  least  these  were  thsi  three  parts  into 
which  it  was  usually  seen  to  be  capable  of  sep- 
aration :  but  this  division  of  the  ingredients  of 
milk  left  out  of  the  question  a  substance  of 
whose  existence  in  milk  many  people  were  en- 
tirely ignorant,  but  to  which,  in  a  philosophical 
point  of  view,  the  greatest  amount  of  .attention 


was  due — ^he  meant  the  sugar  of  milk.  In  a 
chemical  point  of  view,  milk  consisted  of  five 
parts,  butter,  curd,  milk  sugar,  water,  and  saline 
matter.  The  diagram  on  the  wall  gave  the  rel- 
ative quantities  of  these  ingredients  in  different 
kinds  of  milk. 

COMPOSITION    OF    MILK. 


Woman 

Cow. 

Ass. 

Uoat 

Casein,  pure  curd 

Butter 

1-52 
3-65 
6-50 
0-45 

87-98 

4-48 
313 
4-77 
0-60 

87-02 

1-82 
0-11 
608 
0-34 
91-65 

408 
332 

Milk  Sugar 

Sahne  matter 

Water 

6-28 

0-58 

86-80 

100-00 

100.00 

100-00 

10000 

The  sugar  of  milk,  it  would  be  seen,  existed 
in  considerable  quantity  in  it,  equalling  in  the 
cow  the  weight  of  the  curd.  In  England,  he 
believed  it  was  never  prepared  for  domestic  or 
other  purposes  ;  but  in  Switzerland  it  formed  a 
considerable  article  of  commerce.  Mr.  Way 
exhibited  a  specimen  of  milk  sugar,  and  ob- 
served that  it  would  be  found  to  possess  only  a 
slightly  sweet  taste,  which  was  due  to  its  very 
limited  solubility.  This  circumstance  prevented 
its  extensive  use  as  a  substitute  for  ordinary 
sugar,  because  it  could  only  be  employed  in  the 
form  of  a  syrup,  and  required  so  much  water  to 
dissolve  it  as  greatly  to  reduce  the  strength  of 
any  liquid  to  which  it  was  added  Now,  milk 
sugar,  although  by  itself,  or  in  solution  in  pure 
water,  it  would  keep  well,  was  very  liable  to 
change  when  in  contact  with  bodies  having  the 
nature  of  ferments.  Milk  was,  when  diawn 
from  the  cow,  slightly  alkaline  to  test-paper ; 
but  in  a  short  time  it  became  sour  and  curdled. 
This  souring  was  due  to  the  production  of  an 
acid  from  the  sugar,  which  had,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, been  called  the  laclk  arid,  or  the  acid 
of  milk.  The  same  compound  was  formed  in 
many  other  circumstances,  and  its  production 
was  not  confined  to  milk  sugar,  but  occurred  in 
the  other  forms  of  sugar.  Thus  lactic  acid  was 
produced  when  Cabbage  is  cut  up  and  allowed 
to  become  sour,  forming  the  sour-kroul  of  the 
Continent.  The  sourness  of  brewer's  grains  is 
due  to  the  same  acid.  Mr.  Way  exhibited  a 
diagram  which  showed  how  easily  the  sugars 
could  pass  into  lactic  acid. 


KELATION 

OF    SUGAR   TO    ACID 

• 

Carbon. 

Hydrogen. 

Oxygen. 

Cane  Sugar 

Grape  Sugar.„ 

Milk  Sugar 

Lactic  Acid 

12  equiv. 
12 
24 
6 

1 2  equiv. 
14 
24 
6 

1 2  equiv. 

14 

24 

6 

Thus  milk  sugar  was  in  relation  to  the  acid 
in  question  of  such  composition  that  one  equiv- 
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alent  or  combining  proportion  of  it  could,  without 
addiii:^  to  or  substracting  from  its  component 
parts,  produce  four  equivalents  of  lactic  acid. 
Now  in  the  natural  souring  of  milk  this  trans- 
formation occurs,  but  the  question  arises,  how 
is  it  brought  about  ?  Mr  Way  had  before  stated 
that  ferments  in  general  had  this  power  of  acidi- 
fying milk  sugar.  It  was  an  axiom  with  chem- 
ists that  ferments  are  substances  in  a  state  of 
decay,  and  iu  virtue  of  that  state  capable  of  im- 
parting it  to  other  substances.  The  difference 
between  a  ferment  and  <a  fermentable  substance 
was  in  general  this:  The  body  producing  a  fer- 
ment was  liable  to  change  by  simple  exposure 
to  air.  The  body  iu  which  the  fermenting  pro- 
cess can  be  induced  is  not  liable  to  change  by 
exposure  to  air,  but  in  the  presence  of  the  fer- 
ment is  capable  of  ready  conversion.  The  class 
of  ferments  generally  contain  nitrogen;  the 
bodies  liable  to  fermentation  do  not.  Mr.  Way 
had  collected  iu  a  table  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  proximate  principles  containing 
nitrogen,  and  also  some  of  those  which  do  not 
contain  this  element. 

NI-rROGENOUS    PROXIMATE   PRINCIPLES. 
(MULDER.) 


Carbon     . . 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen    .. 
Pliostphorus 
Sulphur   .  . 


Gluten 

of    ! 

Wheat 


Albumen 


NON-NITROGENOUS 

PROXIMATE    PRINCIPLES. 

Starch 

Gum 

Cane  and 

Beet-root 

Sugar. 

Grape 
Sugar. 

MQk 

Sugar, 

Carbon 

Hydrogen 
Oxygen      .... 

44-47 

6-28 

49-25 

10000 

45-10 

610 

48-80 

44-92 
6-11 

48-97 

40-47 

6-59 

52-49 

42-57 

6-44 

50-99 

100-00 

10000 

100-00 

100-00 

Amongst  the  former  would  be  found  case  in ,  the 
name  given  by  chemists  to  the  principle  wiich 
is  found  in  the  curd  or  cheese  of  milk.  Casein, 
as  it  existed  in  milk,  was  in  a  fluid  or  semi-fluid 
state,  but  most  people  were  familiar  with  it  in 
the  form  of  curd.  If  the  curd  of  milk,  carefully 
separated  by  pressure  from  the  whey,  was  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  it  soon  began  to  acquire  a  putrid 
smell :  in  this  state  it  would,  if  mixed  with  sweet 
milk,  rapidly  cause  it  to  turn  sour.    The  same 


thing  happened  in  the  case  of  the  natural  sour 
milk  ;  by  the  exposure  of  the  casein  to  the  air  it 
underwent  a  change,  which  enabled  it  to  act 
upon  the  milk  sugar,  converting  it  into  lactic  acid. 
This  souring  of  milk  was  influenced  by  a  variety 
of  circumstances,  to  some  of  which  Mr.  Way 
would  allude  presently;  but  liis  present  object 
was  to  explain  and  enforce  upon  their  attention 
the  consecutive  changes  occurring — first,  by  the 
action  of  the  air  on  the  curd,  and,  secondly,  by 
the  influence  of  the  ferment  so  produced  upon 
the  sugar  of  the  milk.  A  right  understanding  of 
these  changes  would  simplify  and  explain  the 
greater  pari  of  the  phenomena  which  presented 
themselves  in  the  operation  of  the  dairy. 

It  was  well  known  that  the  most  minute  pre- 
cautions were  necessary  in  the  management  of 
a  dairy.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  was 
temperature.  The  actio.i  of  the  air  upon  nitro- 
genous substances  was,  in  all  cases,  favoured  by 
a  moderate  elevation  of  temperature.  Practi- 
cally this  circumstance  was  well  understood  and 
applied  in  the  construction  of  dairies,  which  were 
usually  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  earth,  and 
were  as  far  as  possible  shaded  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  summer's  sun.  The  use  of  water  as 
a  means  of  regulating  temperature  was  also 
known.  The  plentiful  sprinkling  ofthe  walls, 
the  floor,  and  the  benches,  being  intended  to  re- 
duce the  temperature  by  the  cold  produced  in 
evaporation.  But  Mr.  Way  thought  that,  by  a 
little  ingenuity,  much  greater  advantage  might 
be  taken  of  this  well-knovwi  law  of  evaporation. 
Thus,  for  instance,  it  seemed  to  him  perfectly 
practicable  to  imitate  in  dairies  the  methods  of 
producing  cold  which  were  produced  in  hot  cli- 
mates. One  of  these  was  to  cover  the  openings 
of  communication  with  the  external  air  by  mats 
kept  constantly  wet,  which  insured  a  cool  and 
refreshing  breeze.  In  many  instances  where 
the  command  of  water  existed,  this  practice 
might  be  worthy  of  imitation  in  dairies.  The 
colour  of  the  walls  was  another  not  unimpor- 
tant circumstance  in  the  formationof  dairies.  In 
one  instance  he  had  known  of  a  large  dairy  con- 
structed of  wood  being  painted  black,  or  rather 
covered  with  tar.  As  black  is  the  colour  of  all 
others  the  most  absorbent  of  heat,  the  results 
may  be  guessed.  Scrupulous  cleanliness  is 
another  ofthe  essentials  of  dairy  management — 
the  scalding  and  cleansing  and  airingof  th  *  milk- 
pans,  and  other  utensils,  being  of  the  first  conse- 
quence. The  reason  of  this  was  also  obvious  ; 
any  minute  portion  of  milk  left  from  one  opera- 
tion would  necessarily  become  so  changed  by  the 
next  as  ^:really  to  hasten  the  internal  chemical 
changes  in  the  milk.  Another  class  of  pheno- 
mena was  connected  with  the  extraordinary 
power  of  minute  and  ina opreciable  quantities  of 
animal  ef^uvia  to  produce  change  in  such  a 
delicately  compounded  fluid  as  milk.  Thus,  it 
was  a  mJe  never  to  have  a  dairy  near  a  stable  or 
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or  other  bad  smell ;  there  must  be  no  drain  near 
it,  and  the  cheese  itself  should,  wliere  possible, 
be  separated  as  far  as  possible.  In  these  cases, 
as  indeed  in  all  cases  of  noxious  effluvia,  it  was 
believed  that  excessively  minute  quantities  of 
decomposing  animal  matter  were  carried  in  the 
air,  rapidly  inducing  changes  of  a  chemical 
nature  in  substances  susceptible  of  such  changes. 
In  the  case  of  milk,  the  phenomena  were-all  re- 
ferable to  the  tendency  of  casein  to  undergo 
change,  which  was  much  enhanced  by  exposure 
to  impure  air. 

Mr.  Way  said  that  he  had  now  shortly  to  call 
attention  to  the  curdling  of  the  milk.  It  was  seen 
that  the  natural  scouring  was  due  to  production 
of  lactic  acid  ;  but  in  what  way  did  this  bring 
about  a  separation  of  the  curd?  This  question 
was  best  answered  by  examining  the  properties 
of  casein.  Casein,  or  the  curd  of  milk,  was  but 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  a 
weak  solution  of  an  alkali.  In  milk,.(.;asein  was 
kept  in  solution  by  a  small  quantity  of  soda, 
which  accounted  for  the  alkalinity  of  the  milk 
when  fresh  drawn.  Upon  the  formation  of  the 
acid,  this  latter  seizes  the  soda,  thus  depriving 
the  curd  of  its  solvents,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  the  curd  was  immediately  set  free. 
The  separation  orf"  the  curd  from  the  whey  was 
assisted  by  warming  the  milk ;  this  was  the  rea- 
son why  milk,  slightly  sour,  but  not  curdled,  be- 
came so  when  added  to  hot  tea.  If  this  expla- 
nation of  the  curdling  of  milk  was  correct,  the 
same  result  would  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  vine- 
gar or  muriatic  acid;  and  Mr.  Way  showed 
that  these  acids  would  curdle  fresh  milk.  The 
lecturer  then  went  on  to  say  that  he  would  make 
a  very  short  sketch  of  the  different  operations  of 
butter  and  cheese-making. 

Cream. — Cream,  he  stated,  was  merely  a  con- 
centration of  milk  ;  the  butter,  by  its  lightness, 
rising  and  carrying  with  it  a  certain  quantity  of 
casein  ;  it  was  therefore  merely  a  mechanical 
separation.  Clouted  or  Devonshire  cream  was 
butter  with  a  large  quantity  of  cheesy  matter, 
and  therefore  less  wholesome  than  ordinary 
cream.  Cream  cheese  was  one  step  further 
than  Devonshire  cream,  being  a  mixture  of 
casein  and  butter  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  whey  not  pressed  out.  To  this  circumstance 
was  attributable  the  impossibility  of  keeping 
cream  cheese  sweet  more  than  a  few  days. 
There  was  a  method  of  preserving  cream  and 
milk  sweet  for  some  time,  which  was  interest- 
ing in  a  chemical  point  of  view.  It  consisted  in 
the  periodical  heating  of  the  milk  or  cream  to 
the  boiling  point.  If  this  were  done  every  morn- 
ing or  second  morning  the  milk  may  be  preserv- 
ed for  several  weeks.  In  the  same  way  if  fresh 
cream  be  bottled  and  well  corked,  the  bottles 
then  placed  in  cold  water  gradually  raised  to  the 
boiling  point,  it  will  be  preserved  for  months. 


The  explanation  in  these  cases  is  that,  by  a 
temperature  of  212  deg.  Fahrenheit,  the  quan- 
tity of  ferment  produced  by  the  action  of  the  air 
on  the  casein  is  destroyed;  if  no  further  contact 
of  air  takes  place,  the  change  of  mi  k  sugar  in- 
to lactic  acid  is  suspended  ;  but  if  the  milk  be 
exposed  to  the  air  alter  boiling,  a  further  quan- 
tity of  ferment  is  produced,  to  clestroy  which, 
before  it  greatly  accumulates,  recourse  must  be 
again  had  to  the  process  of  heating. 

Mr.  Way  thought  it  possible  that  the  bisul- 
phate  of  lime,  the  use  of  which  had  excited  so 
much  attention  lately  as  a  means  of  retarding 
the  fermentation  of  the  juice  of  the  cane,  and 
the  beet-root,  in  the  preparation  of  sugar,  might 
be  advantageously  employed  in  the  preservation 
of  milk  ;  but  possibly  the  inventor  had  contem- 
plated this  application  of  his  process.  j 

Butter. — The  separation  of  butter  in  churn- 
ing was  considered  a  mechanical  process,  but 
there  were  orte  or  two  circumstances  which  seem- 
ed to  favor  the  notion  that  chemical  action  of 
some  kind  occurred  during  the  operation.  The 
circumstances  affecting  the  butter  were  the 
same  as  those  affecting  the  milk.  Butter  was 
never  entirely  free  from  casein  and  milk  sugar. 
The  casein,  although  it  did  not  exceed  one-lialf 
per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  butter,  yet  was 
sufficient  to  make  the  preservation  of  butter  dif- 
ficult. The  methods  of  preserving  by  salting 
and  pressure,  were  intended  to  meet  this  ten- 
dency of  butter  to  become  rancid — here,  again, 
possibly  the  bisulphate  of  lime  might  be  useful. 
There  was  a  method  of  preservinjr  butter  for  do- 
mestic purposes  described  in  Mr.  Rham's  "  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Farm"  (p.  113),  and  which  was 
founded  on  the  separation  of  the  casein  and  the 
butter-milk.  It  consisted  in  melting  the  butter- 
and  allowing  the  casein  and  water  to  separate 
and  fall  to  the  bottom.  The  solid  butter  thus  ob- 
tained was  less  finely  flavoured  ;  but  it  kept 
better,  and  was  much  preferable  to  salt  butter 
for  pastry,  and  other  such  purposes.  To  remove 
the  turnipy  taste  in  bi-tter,  Mr.  Way  recommend- 
ed either  stirring  the  milk  as  it  is  drawn,  or  the 
addition  of  a  little  saltpetre  ;  or  the  adoption  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Huxtable's  plan,  namely,  adding 
to  each  gallon  of  the  milk  a  table  spoonful  of 
the  clear  solution  of  half  an  ounce  of  chloride 
of  lime  (or  bleaching  powder),  in  a  gallon  of 
water.  In  respect  to  the  theory  of  the  forma- 
tion of  butter  m  the  cow,  Mr.  Way  remarked 
that  it  was  believed  that  although  fat,  (and  by 
parity  of  reasoning  butter)  could  be  formed  from 
the  starch  and  mucilage  of  the  food,  that  in  the 
presence  of  suflicient  oily  matter  it  was  not 
likely  that  any  such  production  of  fat  should 
take  place  ;  then  came  the  question  how  far 
oily  foods  would  increase  the  yield  of  butter.  It 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  however,  that  butter 
consisted  of  two  fats — a  solid  and  a  liquid  ;  and, 
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according  as  the;  one  or  the  other  predominates 
thj  butter  was  firm  or  soft:  tlie  oils  might  pos- 
siiily  iucrea;*e  the  quantity,  but  would  the  quali- 
ty be  good  ?  He  would  suggest  as  an  experi- 
ment of  physiological  interest,  an  attempt  to 
feed  a  cow  with  a  mash  in  which  suet  as  a 
solid  fat  should  bo  introduced.  By  proper  mea- 
sures, best  known  to  dairy-farmers,  a  cow  mig-ht 
bo  made  to  eat  this  perhaps,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  the  results  on  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  butter. 

Cheese. — Mr.  Way  remarked  that  the  curd- 
ling of  milk  was  due  as  before  explained  to 
acids  ;  which  combined  with  the  soda  of  the 
soluble  curd.  In  general  the  production  of  acid 
in  the  milk  was  brought  about  by  the  use  of 
rennet,  which  was  a  ferment  produced  by  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  a  calf  to  the 
air.  The  use  of  rennet  presupposed  of  course 
the  destruction  of  the  milk  sugar,  and  therefore 
the  whey  was  sour.  In  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, and  particularly  in  Holland,  the  acetic  and 
muriatic  acids  were  used  to  curdle  milk  for 
cheese.  Mr.  Way  exhibited  a  diagram  of  the 
composition  of  cheese,  which  would  show  that 
although  we  believed  cheese  to  be  dry,  it  still 
retained  a  large  quantity  ot  water. 

COMPOSITION   OF    CHEESE,    (JOHNSTON.) 


Skim 
Milk 
cheese 

Doubl 
Glou- 
cester 

Ched- 
dar. 

36-04 

28-98 

30-40 

4-58 

North 
Wilts 

North 
Wilts. 
2dspe- 
cimen. 

Dun- 
lop- 

Water '  4382 

Casein. 4504 

Butter !     5-98 

Saline  matt     5-18 

1 

35-81 

3r96 

21-97 

4-25 

35-58 

25-00 

30-11 

6-29 

44-80 

28-16 

23-04 

3-99 

38-46 

25-87 

31-86 

8-81 

10002 

99-99 

100-00 

99-98|   99-99 

100-00 

The  relative  richness  of  cheeses  was  due  to  the 
the  quantity  of  butter  in  them.  The  rich  cheeses 
were  those  which  it  was  most  difficult  to  keep. 
The  thorough  salting  and  perfect  washing  of  the 
curd  also  rendered  cheese  liable  to  change, 
although,  as  in  the  case  of  butter,  every  precau- 
tion in  this  direction  was  unfortunately  opposed 
to  the  production  of  cheese  of  good  flavour; 
those  cheeses  that  keep  best,  as  the  Dutch  and 
Suffolk  cheeses,  being  far  less  agreeable  to  cat. 

Mr.  Way  wished  to  make  one  or  two  obser- 
tions  upon  the  effect  of  dairy  cultivation  on  the 
land.  Obviously  by  exporting  butter  and  cheese 
from  a  farm,  we  export  the  same  elements  as  in 
ordinary  wheat,  beef,  and  mutton  farming.  In 
addition,  however,  to  the  carbonaceous  and  nitro- 
genous elements  so  exported,  a  cjuantity  of  min- 
eral matter,  chiefly  phosphate  of  lime,  is  removed 
by  the  cheese  and  in  the  bones  of  the  calves. 


In  old  pastures  this  -was  never  replaced,  until  the 
practice  of  manuring  with  bones  came  into  use. 
Bones,  as  exhibited  in  the  diagram,  contain  60  per 
cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

The  organic  part  was  composed  of  oil  and 
gelatin,  the  latter  of  which  was  a  nitrogenous 
substance,  as  shewn  in  the  diagram  below. 

Now  it  had  been  found  that  1000  lbs.  of  milk 
contain  phosphoric  acid  equal  to  about  3  lbs.  of 
phosphate  of  lime.  Mr.  Curwen  found  that  in 
a  mixed  dairy  of  long  and  short-horns  on  an 
average  of  four  years  3700  quarts  of  milk  were 
armually  pioduced  by  each  cow.  Upon  this 
calculation  about  27  lbs.  of  phosphate  of  lime 
would  annually  be  carried  off,  and  that  without 
taking  into  account  the  bones  of  the  calves  re- 
moved. To  replace  the  phosphate  of  lime  ^ 
cwt.  of  bones  must  annually  be  added  for  each 
cow  that  was  kept.  By  a  further  calculation 
Mr  Way  showed  that  if  the  use  of  bones  were 
to  replace  the  nitrogen  carried  off  in  the  milk 
about  15  times  the  quantity  would  be  requisite 
that  was  needed  for  the  replacement  of  the 
phosphate  of  lime. 


Planting  Mangels  aud  Turnips  for  Seed.- 
Prepare  the  land  deeply  let  it  be  clean  and 
well  manured ;  plant  the  roots  as  soon  as  possible 
in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  two  feet,  plant  from 
plant.  Mangels  and  turnips  may  be  planted  in 
the  same  field,  but  a  second  variety  of  turnips 
should  not  be  sown  within  half  a  mile  of  each 
other. 


Carrots. — The  preparation  of  the  land  for, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  carrot  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  described  for  parsnips  ;  but  the 
carrot  may  be  sown  a  fortnight  later  than  the 
parsnip,  whether  the  seed  be  prepared  or  un- 
prepared, and  carrots  delight  in  deep,  sandy 
soils.  The  most  approved  varieties  for  field  cul- 
ture are  the  long  orange,  Altringham,  purple, 
white,  and  red  Belgian.  The  white  varieties 
grow  the  largest ;  but  the  red  ones  are  the  most 
nutritious.  As  Spring  food  for  horses,  they  are 
excellent :  they  fatten  cattle  amazingly,  and 
they  communicate  no  disagreeable  flavour  to 
the  milk  or  butter  of  cows,  and  pigs  thrive  ra- 
pidly on  them..  ^ 


List  of  subscriptions  paid  to  Lovell  8c  Gibson  on 
account  of  Agricultural  Journal,  since  29th  April, 
1850. 

C.  J.  Forbes,  Carillon,  15s.;  Benjamin  Freeman, 
Quebec,  53.;  Captain  Brush,  lOs.;  Greene  •&  Sons, 
10s.;  George  Garth,  10.-;.;  William  Mebrin,  Loth- 
binit^re,  5.;  Joseph  Bronsdou,  lOs.;  Jos.  Shuter,  5s.  j 
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CANADIAN  GLASS   MANUFACTORY, 

NEAR  SNYDEr's  LANDING,  VAUDREOIL, 

Erected  and  carried  on  by  Messrs,  Boden 
&>  Le  F.ert. 

rr^HE  Proprietors  of  this  establishment  are  pre- 
L  pared  to  Manufacture  LOOKING  GLASS 
PLATK  and  WINDOW  GLASS,  of  every  size, 
coloured  iind  funcj',  acctn-dinu;  to  patterns  or  orders. 
Shadt's  for  Oil  tind  Gas  Lumps,  plain,  tinted,  or 
coloured,  in  tlie  richest  hues — Cohmred  Glass  of  any 
pattern  fur  Chunhes,  similar  to  those  of  European 
Churches;  also,  for  CottMges,  Gardens,  Houses,  and 
Steamers — Buttles  and  Vials  for  Druggists  made  to 
order. 

— ALSO, — 

SODA,  GINGER,  and  ROOT  BEER  BOTTLES, 
with  or  without  the  maker's  name. 

— AND, — 

MILK  CANS,  of  suitable  sizes. 

All  these  articles  shall  be  of  the  very  best  quality 
and  disposed  of  on  reasonable  terms;  and  the  pro- 
prietors solicit  a  share  of  public  patronage,  and  the 
examination  of  their  Manufactures. 

For  orders  or  further  particulars  enquire  of  the 
propriptor,  at  the  People's  Hotel,  No.  205  and  207, 
Notre  Dame  Street,  Montreal. 

Vaudreuil,  January,  1850. 


FARMING  IMPLEMENTS. 


w 


E,  the  undersigned,  certify  that  we  have  care- 
fully inspected  a  variety  of  Fanning  Iinple- 
mentsniat\ufactured  by  Mr.  A.  Fleck  of  St.  Peter 
Street  and  we  feel  great  pleasure  in  recording  our 
unqualified  opinion  that  they  are  very  much 
superior  to  any  article  of  the  kind  which  we  have 
seen  manufactured  in  the  country,  and  equal  to 
any  imported. 

And  we  wovtld  particularly  recommend  to  the 
notice  oi  Agriculturists  throughout  the  Province 
his  Subsoil  Grubber,  which  he  has  improved  upon 
from  one  which  took  a  premium  of  £10  from  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  This  implement 
seems  well  adapted  to  improve  and  facilitate  the 
labours  of  the  Farmer,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
it  will  soon  be  extensively  u'sedin  improved  culti- 
vation. His  Scotch  and  Drill  Ploughs  are  also 
very  superior,  and  well  worthy  of  the  inspection 
of  every  one  desirous  of  possessing  a  valuable 
article. 

M.  J.  Hats,  Cote  St.  Antoine, 

President  M.  C.  Agricultural  Society. 

P.  P.  Lachapellk,  Sault  au  Uecollet. 

Wm.  Evans,  Sec.  L.  C.  Ag.  Society. 
*-^  James  Somerville,  Lachliie. 

Edward  Quinn,  Long  Point.  "^ 

T.  E.  Campbell,  Major,  Civil  Secretary. 

Hiioii  Mrodie,  Cote  St.  Pierre. 

P.  F.  M\8soN,  Vaudreuil. 

P.  E.  Leclere,  St.  Hyacinthe. 

James  Davidson,  Quebec. 


REAPING  MACHINES. 

I'^IIE  Subscriber  has  on  hand  three  REAPING 
Machines  of  the  latest  and  most  improved 
constiuction,  capable  of  cutting  twenty- two  acres  per 
day.  Being  manufactured  by  him:  elt,  he  is  prepared 
to  warrant  both  material  and  workmanship  as  of  the 
best  order.     Price  moderate. 

MATHEW  MOODY,  Manufacturer. 


NEW  SEED  STORE. 

THE  Subscriber  begs  to  acquaint  his  Friends  and 
Customers  that  he  has,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Lower  Canada  Agricultural  Society, 

OPENED  HIS   SEED  STORE, 

At  No.  25,  Notre  Dame  Street,  Opposite  the  City  Hall, 
Where  he  will  keep  an  extensive  assortment  of 
AGRICULTURAL  and  GARDEN  SEEDS  an' 
PLANTS  of  the  best  quality,  which  he  will  dispise 
of  on  as  favourable  terms  as  any  person  in  the  Trade 
From  his  obtaining  a  large  portion  of  l»is  Seeds  from 
Lawstm  &  Sons,  ot  Edinburgh,  who  are  Seedsmen  to 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland, 
he  expects  to  be  able  to  give  general  saiisfacticm  to 
his  Patrons  and  Customers.  He  has  also  made 
arrangements  for  the  exhibition  of  samples  of  Grain, 
&c.,  for  Members  of  the  Society,  on  much  the  same 
principle  as  the  Corn  Exchanges  in  the  British  Isles 
He  has  a  large  variety  of  Cabbage  Plants,  raised 
from  French  seed,  which  he  will  dispose  of  to  Mem- 
bers sf  the  Society,  at  one  fourth  less  than  to  other 
customers. 

GEORGE  SHEPHERD. 
Montreal,  April,  1849. 


Agents  for  the  Agricultural  Journal. 

H.  Aylmer,  Esq., Melbourne  and  Ship. 

Capt  Stewart Clarenceville. 

R.  J.  Robins,  E»q Polnte  a  Cavignnl. 

Rev.  F.  Pilote College  of  St.  Anne. 

Dr.  Grosbois,  M.  D Chambly. 

Dr.  J.  H.  R.  Desjardins Green  Island. 

Dr.  Conoquy..  St.  Cesiiire. 

Dr.  De  la  Bruere St.  Hyacinthe. 

Mr.  T.  Dwyer St.  Paids,  Abbotsford. 

Paul  Bertrand,  Esq.,  N.P St.  Matthias. 

Thos.  Cary,  Esq., (Mercury). ..Quebec. 

Dr.  Smallwood St. Martin,  Isle  Jesus. 

Robt.  Ritchie,  Esq Bytown. 

Mtijor  Barron Lachnte. 

L.  Guillet,  Esq Three  Rivers. 

Hon.  F.  A.  Malhiot Vercheres. 

J.  B.  E.  Durocher,  Esq., St.  Charles,  Chambly. 

A.  C.  Cartier,  N.  P St.  Antoine. 

John  M'Larren,  Esq., Murray  Bay,  Sag. 

All  communications  connected  with  this  Journal, 
to  be  addresse<l,  post  paid,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society--WiLLiASi  Evans,  Montreal. 
Annual  Subicriplion  for  the  Journal,  Jive  shillings. 
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We  have  for  many  years  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  obtaining  the  statistics  of  Agriculture 
in  Canada,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  its 
true  condition,  and  its  annual  products.  Sup- 
posing that  this  would  be  the  most  proper 
mode  of  proceeding,  in  order  that  suitable 
remedies  might  be  adopted  for  its  ameliora- 
tion, where  improvement  would  be  most  re- 
quired. . 

In  the  year  1842,  we  published  in  the 
British  American  Cultivator,  a  series  of 
questions,  which  we  proposed  should  be  sent 
to  the  Clergy  of  the  several  parishes,  with 
a  request  that  they  would  endeavour  to  reply 
to  them,  or  to  as  many  of  them  as  possible. 
We  had  previously,  by  letter,  brought  the 
subject  before  Lord  S^lenham,  but  he  took 
no  notice  of  it. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  questions 
we  allude  to,  with  slight  alterations,  and  a 
few  added.  The  Census  taken  last  ysar  in- 
cludes many  of  these  questions,  or  the  ans- 
wers to  tl'.era,  but  we  humbly  conceive  there 
are  very  material  omissions  in  the  Act  for 
taking  the  Census,  so  far  as  regards  Agri- 
culture : 
Question. 

1.  Name  the  Parish  ? 

2.  Extent  in  Arpents,  or  as  near  it  as 
possible  ? 

3.  Number  and  size  of  Farms  ? 

4.  Nature  and  general  quality  of  the  Soil  ? 

5.  Nature  of  the  Sub-Soil  ? 

6.  State  of  the  Drainage  generally  ? 


7.  Number  of  Arpents  under  Plough  ot; 
Arable  ? 

8.  Usual  course  of  Cropping,  and  modes 
of  cultivation  and  manuring  for  each  ? 

9.  .Whether  weeding  the  Crops  is  gene- 
rally practised — what  weeds  prevail  most, 
and  do  they  abound  so  as  to  be  very  in- 
jurious ?  ■ 

10.  Number  of  Arpents  in  Meadow  ? 

11.  Number  of  Arpents  in  Pasture,  and 
state  the  quality  of  the  Pasture,  and  what 
proportion  of  it  has  been  cultivated  and 
seeded  down  with  grass  seeds  ?  Are  the 
weeds  cut  down,  or  are  they  allowed  to 
mature  ?  How  is  water  supplied  for  the 
cattle  ?  Is  there  any  shade  by  trees  or 
hedges  ? 

12.  Number  of  Arpents  waste,  but  occu- 
pied— what  proportion  is  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion— whether  all  is  bearing  wood — or  what 
else — and  what  is  the  value  of  the  wood — 
and  is  it  kept  for  the  farmers'  own  use  ? 

13.  Number  of  Arpents  of  unoccupied 
waste — its  quality,  and  suitableness  for  set- 
tlement and  cultivation — and  on  what  terms 
attainable  for  occupation  or  settlement? 

14.  Average  quantity  of  hay,  per  Arpent, 
from  artificial  grasses,  and  from- natural  gras- 
ses— and  is  the  hay  generally  well  cured — 
are  there  much  clover  or  other  grass  seeds 
sown  ? 

lo.  Number  of  Arpents,  and  quantity  pro- 
duced per  Arpent  of  AVlieat,  Kye,  Barley, 
Oats,  Peas,  Beans,  Buck-wheat,  Indian  Corn, 
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and  other  grains  not  specified,  in  the  last 
year.  Also,  the  quality  of  the  samples  of 
each,  and  whether  clean,  and  of  unmixed 
varieties  ? 

16.  What  are  the  varieties  of  Wheat  cul- 
tivated— what  time  sown  generally — are  far- 
mers in  the  habit  of  changing  seeds  fre- 
quently— are  the  crops  liable  to  injury  by 
the  wheat  fly,  and  which  is  early  or  late  sow- 
ing found  1o  answer  best — are  the  crops  well 
harvested,  and  in  good  time — how  are  the 
crops  cut  down — and  managed  subsequently 
until  housed  ? 

17.  Are  there  any  Hops — and  what  num- 
ber of  Arpents  cultivated — and  what  pro- 
duce per  Arpent  ? 

18.  Number  of  Arpents  of  Potatoes — how 
cultivcitcd — any  manure  applied,  and  how — 
subject  to  disease  in  seed  or  crop,  or  not — 
what  mode  of  cultivation  is  least  liable  to 
disease  in  the  crop — what  varieties  are  cul- 
tivated, and  which  varieties  are  the  least 
liable  to  disease — what  time  planted — and 
what  time  found  best — Produce  per  Arpent  ? 

19.  Number  of  Arpents  under  green  crops 
— how  cultivated — what  are  the  varieties — 
what  produce  of  each  per  Arpent — and  how 
are  the  products  employed  ? 

20.  Number  of  Arpents  in  Summer-Fal- 
low— what  mode  of  executing  the  process — 
and  when  commenced,  what  is  the  quality  of 
the  soil — is  Summer- Fallow  found  to  be  be- 
neficial to  the  soil,  and  to  the  production  of 
crops — and  what  crops  are  generally  sown 
after  it  ? 

21.  Number  of  Horses  employed  in  Agri- 
culture and  for  other  purposes,  and  are  the 
Males  generally  geldings. 

22.  Number  of  Mares  kept  for  work  and 
breeding,  and  what  attention  is  there  given 
to  procure  a  good  race  of  horses,  of  pure 
Canadian  or  other  breeds,  and  which  breed 
is  considered  best  and  most  profitable  ? 

23.  Number  of  Oxen  kept  for  work — how 
are  they  worked,   and  are  they  considered 


better  than  horses  for  work,  and  cheapest  to 
keep — what  age  are  they  disposed  of,  and  in 
what  state  ? 

24.  Number  of  Oxen  annually  fattened 
on  grass,  and  stall-fed,  each  separately — what 
degree  of  fatness  do  they  attain  in  either 
case,  and  how  long  are  they  fattening — what 
description  of  food  is  supplied  to  them  when 
stall-fed — and  what  average  weight  are  they 
brought  to  when  sold  to  the  butcher — what 
distinct  or  mixed  breed  is  most  esteemed. — 
Are  those  generally  fattened  upon  grass  re- 
gularly castrated  when  calves.  Is  it  oxen 
that  have  been  worked  that  are  fattened,  or 
to  what  age  are  oxen  generally  kept  when 
disposed  of,  fat,  either  grass  or  stall-fed  ? 

25.  Number  of  Milch  Cowa  kept,  and  of 
what  description — whether  of  pure  Canadian, 
mixed,  or  other  pure  breeds — which  are  found 
the  best  and  most  suitable — what  average 
quantity  of  milk  do  they  produce  daily  each, 
and  what  quantity  of  milk  is  required  from 
each  breed  to  produce  1  lb.  of  butter  ? 

26.  Number  of  Calves  raised  for  rearing, 
or  meat — how  many  of  male  and  female  kept 
for  stock — are  the  male  calves  castrated,  and 
at  what  age — are  the'  calves  raised  on  the 
cows,  or  fed  out  of  the  pail — and  if  the  lat-  ^ 
ter,  do  they  get  all  milk — and  in  what  state,  fl 
or  what  substitute  ?     How  are  cattle  pi-ovid- 

ed  for  generally  both  in  Summer  and  Winter, 
with  regard  to  provender? 

27.  Number  of  Sheep  of  the  long-woolled 
breeds,  their  quality,  average  weight  of  the 
carcass  when  at  maturity,  and  fat,  and  of 
each  fleece  ;  also  value  per  lb.  for  the  wool, 
and  how  generally  disposed  of  ? 

28.  Number  of  Sheep  of  the  short-wooUed 
breeds,  their  quality,  weight  of  carcass  when 
at  maturity  and  fat,  weight  of  fleece,  value 
per  lb.,  and  how  disposed  of  ? 

29.  Number  of  Lambs  bred  in  the  year, 
for  rearing  or  for  meat,  value  of  the  latter 
when  sold — what  is  the  average  mortality 
until   weaned  per  hundred   born — are   the. 
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male  lambs  castrated  before  they  are  weaned, 
or  when  ? 

30.  Number  of  Sheep,  of  all  descriptions, 
sheared  in  a-year ;  the  breed,  quality,  and  value 
of  sheep  generally,  and  what  breed  are  most 
esteemed — how  are  they  kept  in  Summer, 
are  they  pastured  with  other  stock — and  in 
Winter,  with  regard  to  food  ? 

31.  Number  of  Swine  fattened  in  a  year 
— what  are  they  fattened  upon  generally — 
their  ages  and  average  weight — what  are  the 
most  esteemed  breeds — what  proportion  is 
sold  by  the  farmers — what  price  per  100  lbs. 
wouljj  be  considered  fair  remuneration  ? 

32.  What  quantity  of  Cheese  and  Butter 
is  made  in  the  year — are  the  dairies  good, 
and  suitable,  and  is  the  produce  of  cheese 
and  butter  of  good  quality — how  are  both 
disposed  of,  and  at  what  prices  ? 

33.  What  is  the  mortality  in  stock  an- 
nually— Horses,  Neat  Cattle,  Sheep  and 
Swine — what  are  the  prevalent  diseases  and 
supposed  census — are  they  under  the  con- 
trol of  medical  skill,  and  remedies,  if  ap- 
plied properly  ? 

34.  "What  is  the  state  of  the  Roads — how 
are  they  repaired  ? 

35.  What  is  the  state  of  Water  communi- 
cations, if  there  are  any,  might  they  be  made 
useful,  and  how  ?    » 

36.  What  is  the  state  of  the  Farm  Houses 
and  Buililings,  are  they  good  and  suitable 
generally  ? 

37.  What  is  the  state  of  Fence.-,  and  ma- 
terials used  ? 

38.  What  is  the  rate  of  Wages  for  all  des- 
criptions of  servants  and  labourers,  and  the 
probable  numbers  employed  by  farmers,  and 
their  efficiency — state  if  farm  labourers  are 
to  be  hal  at  all  times  to  meet  the  demand  for 
them,  as  ploughmen,  and  for  other  work  ? 

39.  State  if  there  are  any  Domestic  Ma- 
nufactures c  irried  on — describe  what  they 

I     are — their  extent  and  value  of  their  manu- 
factures annually — also  the  number  of  per- 


sons employed  in  them,  if  hired,  the  wages 
they  obtain — and  if  not  hired — what  they 
are  able  to  earn  by  their  labour  ? 

40.  Give  any  other  useful  information 
that  will  have  a  tendency  to  show  the  true 
state  of  Agriculture  in  the  Parish,  and  par- 
ticularly as  regards  capital,  and  the  want  of 
it? 

40.  Do  you  suppose  the  establishment  of 
a  Model  Farm  in  each  County  would  be  cal- 
culated to  advance  the  improvement  of  Agri- 
culture, if  under  good  management  ? 

41.  Do  you  suppose  the  introduction  of 
suitable  Agricultural  Works,  for  reading  in 
the  Country  Common  Schools  by  the  child- 
ren of  the  rural  population,  would  be  advan- 
tageous ? 

42.  AVhat  description  of  Farm  Implements 
are  generally  made  use  of — and  are  they  nu- 
merous and  well  adapted  to  the  uses  they  are 
employed  in  ? 

43.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  benefits 
of  the  County  Agricultural  Societies  to  the 
improvement  of  Agriculture  in  your  Parish? 

44.  Do  you  consider  it  possible  to  intro- 
duce improvements  in  the  present  system  of 
Farming  practised  in  your  Parish,  that 
would  very  much  augment  the  annual  pro- 
duce ;  and  how  would  you  propose  that  this 
improvement  could  be  best  effected  ? 

We  submit  the  foregoing  questions  for 
consideration,  and  we  beg  that  parties  who 
are  friendly  to  Agricultural  Improvement 
will  reply  to  them.  We  do  not  expect  that 
any  one  party  can  reply  to  all,  but  we  are 
convinced,  that  a  reply  to  our  questions 
would  be  very  advantageous  to  our  Agricul- 
ture. It  would  show  the  true  state  of  farm- 
ing in  Lower  Canada,  and  we  could  better 
propose  and  introduce  the  ameliorations  re- 
quired. We  may  have  omitted  many  neces- 
sary questions,  which  we  hope  other  parties 
will  supply,  and  we  may  have  proposed 
questions  that  are  not  necessary. 
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If  other  parties  take  as  much  trouble  in 
answering  the  questions,  as  we  have  done  to 
make  out  those  we  conceived  necessary, 
much  good  will  result  from  our  united  la- 
bours. No  true  patriot  will  decline  to  reply, 
if  they  are  capable  of  doing  so.  It  is  not 
right  to  shift  our  duty  to  our  country  upon 
other  parties,  rather  than  perform  it  our- 
selves, and  this  is  constantly  done  in  Canada, 
particularly  in  everything  connected  with 
our  Agriculture.  We  trust  it  will  be  no 
longer  the  case,  but  that  every  true  friend  to 
the  country  will  unite  in  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  promote  the  improvement  and  pros- 
perity of  Agriculture. 


THE  STATE  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  EUROPE. 

By  James  F.  W.  Johnston,  F.  R.  S.,  fyc. 

Italy. — Fiom  Holland  turn  for  a  moment  to 
Italy,  in  which  country  drainage  works  some- 
what akin  to  those  of  the  Dutch,  form  the  proud- 
est monuments  of  which  even  that  famed  land 
can  boast,  of  the  victory  which  persevering 
intelligence   can   achieve   over  the  difficulties 
and  seeming  hostilities  of  nature.     Did   time 
permit,  I  might  present  to  you  a  most  interest- 
ing historical  sketch  of  the  changes  in  Agricul- 
tural condition  and  capability  which  that  coun- 
try has  undergone  from  the  period  of  the  an- 
cient Etrurians  to  the  present  day.     And  to  the 
man  of  science,  such  a  sketch  would  be  the 
more    interesting,  from  the  circumstance  that 
in  all  the  changes  which  have  taken  place,  the 
physical  and  geological  structure  of  the  country, 
has  exercised  a  far  more  prominent  influence 
than  either  the  remarkable  industry  and  con- 
structive skill  of  the  Etruscan  inhabitants,  or  the 
hostile  incursions  of  its  foreign  invaders.     To 
the  rich  alluvial  plains  of  Lombardy,  of  which 
rice  and  Indian  corn  and  wheat,  and  abundant 
milk  are  the  natural  productions ;  and  to  Tus- 
cany, in  which  something  of  the  ancient  indus- 
try and   persevering  practical  skill  of  the  old 
Etrurians    still  survives,   the   agricultural  en- 
quirer must  proceed,  to  see  the  bright  side  of 
Italian  cultivation.     But  it  is  in  Tuscany  chiefly 
that  he  will  find  the  most  interesting  evidence 
of  the  conquering  power  of  the   living  mind 
over  the  obstacles  of  physical  nature.      The 
Maremme  of  Tuscany  and  the  marshes  of  the 
Val  di  Chiama,  like  the  Campagna  and  Pontine 
marshes  of  the  Roman  dommions,    have  long 
breathed  foith  that  pestilential  malaria  which, 
like  the  Summer  exhalations  of  the  sea  islands 
and  river  mouths  of  your  southern  states,  carries 
en  its  wings  fever,  and  hngering  ague,  and  fre- 


quent death.  It  is  one  of  the  great  modern 
triumphs  of  engineering  skill,  appHed  to  the 
promotion  of  rural  industry — second  only  to  the 
gigantic  labours  of  the  Dutch,  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  and  to  the  artificial  drainage  of  our 
English  fens — that  the  terrors  of  the  Maremme 
have  in  a  measure  been  bridled  in — that  the 
Val  di  Chiama,  in  so  far  as  it  lies  witliin  the  bor- 
ders of  Tuscany,  has  been  drained  and  dried — 
and  that  cheerful  health  and  rich  crops-prevail 
over  large  tracts  of  country,  in  which  it  used  to 
be  almost  certain  death  to  linger. 

Flanders  and  Belgium. — In  Flanders  both 
Belgian  and  French,  you  are  probably  prepared 
for  an  admission  on  my  part,  of  great  agricul- 
tural skill  and  success.     I  am  compelled,  how- 
ever, to  confess  my  own  impression  to  be,  that  a 
great  proportion  of  what  has  been  written  upon 
Flemish  husbandry  partakes  of  the  character 
of  a  romance.     The  cultivators  of  Belgian  Flan- 
ders  have  the  merit  of  raising  fair  crops  from 
certain  tracts  of  poor  and  sandy  soils,  of  hus- 
banding and  applying  manures  so  as  to  keep 
such  land  in  culture,  and  of  skilfully  varying 
their  crops  so  as  to  prevent  a  premature  exhau- 
tion.     But  no  knowledge  of  the  general  princ 
pies  of  Agriculture  is  widely  diffused  amoi 
them.     The   improvement  of  wet  and  hea^ 
clay  soils,  except  by  open  ditches  is  almost  un- 
known.    Improving  implements   and  thorough 
drainage,  and  modern  modes  of  manuring  and 
some  small  instruction  at  least  in  the  elements 
of  science  as  applied  to  agriculture,  have  sti!' 
to  be  introduced  among  them,  before  they  c;: 
rank  in  general  knowledge  or  in  skilful  practi 
with  the  farmers  in  Scotland  or  England.     A: 
indeed,  in  Belgium  as  in  France,  the  progrt-- 
sive  subdivision  of  property  opposes  a  growing 
obstacle  to  that  general  amelioration  of  agricul- 
tural practice  which  the  wants  of  a  numerous 
people  and  the  progress  of  knowledge  demand. 
Where  the   average  extent  of  properties  and 
farms  over  a  whole  province  is  already  reduc- 
ed to  about  an  English  acre,  we  cannot  look 
for  the  introduction  of  any  of  those   improve- 
ments which  demand  the  purchase  of  new  or 
comparatively  costly  implements,  and  rearing 
and  feeding  of  multitudes  of  stock,  the  employ 
ment  of  hired  labour,  or  generally  the  appli 
tion  of  capital  to  the  land.     As  in  Ireland, 
subdivision  or  morselling  of  the  tillage  far 
has  already,  in  whole  districts,  been  carried 
the  slarva-limit.     As   into   Ireland,    the  potafi 
failure  brought  with  it  into  Belgian  Flanders, 
famine  and  disease,  and  large  emigration — ana 
notwithstanding  all  that  wise  governments  can 
do,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  on  the  recurrence 
similar  visitations,  similar  social  evils  will 
both  countries  again  re-appear. 

France. — In  France  I  need  hardly  inform 
you,  that  practical  agriculture  is  far  in  arrear. 
In  Normandy  the  mLvture  of  Teutonic  blood 
has  probably  some  connection  with  the  super- 
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iority  of  the  husbandry  of  this  province  as  corn- 
pared  with  most  of  the  other  parts. of  the  king- 
dom. It  is  ceitaiu  at  least,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  many  eiTorts  made  by  persons  in  power 
to  promote  the  introduction  and  adoption  of  blot- 
ter methods,  tlie  general  farming  <<(  La  Belle 
Fiance  advances  with  comparative  slowness. 
This  country  indeed  presents  another  striking 
instance  of  the  small  connection  which  may 
exist  between  the  existence  of  extensive  means 
of  agricultural  instruction,  provided  by  the  cen- 
tral government,  and  the  practical  skill  of  the 
rural  population.  In  1813  there  existed  in 
France  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  agricultural 
societies — six  hundred  and  sixty-four  agricul- 
tural committees — twenty-two  model  farms, 
some  of  which  had  schools  attached  to  them — 
and  fifteen  schools  and  chairs  of  agriculture 
and  agricultural  penitentiaries.  In  the  early 
part  of  1849,  under  the  auspices  of  the  republi- 
can government,  and  as  part  of  the  plan  of  M. 
Fouret,  then  Minister  of  Agriculture,  twenty-one 
farming  schools  had  already  been  opened — a 
national  agricultural  university  was  about  to  be 
established  on  the  farms  in  the  little  park  of 
Versailles,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty-two  agri- 
cultural societies,  and  three  hundred  minor  irf- 
stitutions,  had  participated  in  the  funds  voted 
for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture.  Though 
it  is  unquestionable  that  the  country  may  attain 
a  high  rank  in  agriculture  without  the  aid  of 
normal  agricultural  schools — provided,  as  in 
Scotland,  other  early  mental  training  is  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  rural  population — and 
that  in  spite  of  numerous  schools,  if  other  ob- 
stacles intervene,  the  cultivators  of  the  country 
may  lag  far  behind : — yet  both  common  sense 
and  experience  show,  that  of  two  nations  of  the 
same  blood,  placed  otherwise  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, the  one  which  teaches  the  princi- 
ples of  agriculture  in  its  schools,  will  exhibit 
the  most  productive  harvests  in  its  fields ;  and 
that,  as  in  England  and  Scotland  now,  a  time 
w'ill  come  in  the  agricultural  history  of  every 
country,  when  old  means  and  methods  will  fail 
to  maintain  the  rural  community  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  and  when  every  new  means  of  fertil- 
ity which  advancing  knowledge  can  supply, 
must  be  made  generally  known,  and  become 
generally  employed.  Such  are  the  simplest 
and  most  common  sense  arguments  in  favour  of 
agricultural  teaching — the  inutility  of  which 
might  be  argued  with  some  show  of  reason, 
from  the  comparatively  small  progress  yet  visi- 
ble among  the  fields  and  farmers  of  France  and 
Bavaria.  The  agricultural  statistics  of  France, 
which  the  government  has  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  great  detail,  would  supply  many  inter- 
esting subjects  of  reflection,  were  I  at  liberty 
to  dwell  longer  on  this  part  of  Europe.  I 
may  only  mention — as  pregnant  with  thought 
and  instruction  in  regard  to  the  condition,  the 
food,   and  the   general   mode   of  living  of  the 


rural  classes  of  France — the  fact  that  the  num- 
ber of  conscripts  who  are  rejected  on  account 
of  deficient  health,  strength  and  stature,  is  con- 
stantly on  the  increase ;  that  forty  per  cent,  are 
turned  back  from  this  cause  ;  and  that  though 
since  1789  the  standard  has  been  three  times 
reduced,  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  conscripts 
is  below  the  required  height,  (now  five  feet  two 
inches),  as  ever — (Rubichon.)  Such  facts  as 
this  show  how  closely  the  discussion  of  agricul- 
ture is  connected  with  that  of  the  most  profound 
social  evils. 

Switzerland. — To  Switzerland,  I  only  allude 
as  one  of  those  courtries  in  which  the  influence 
of  national  intelligence  and  a  fair  share  of  early 
instruction,  has  been  brought  to  bear  most  suc- 
cessfully on  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  and 
especially  of  the  breeds  of  stock  which  are  be.st 
adapted  to  its  peculiar  dairy  husbandry.  Those 
advantages  which  require  the  application  of 
capital  and  science,  such  as  thorough  draining 
and  special  manuring,  are  there,  however,  still 
unmade ;  and  it  will  probably  be  many  years, 
before,  in  these  respects,  the  cultivators- of  the 
Swiss  vallies  and  mountain  slopes,  can  closely 
imitate  the  present  improved  practices  of  the 
British  Islands. 

Spain. — The  agricultural  condition  of  Spain, 
suggests  melancholy  reflections.  The  central 
table  lands  of  this  country  are  reckoned  among 
the  finest  wheat  growing  districts  in  the  world. 
The  culture  is  rude  and  imperfect.  The  soil  is 
scratched  with  a  primitive  plough,  and  is  sel- 
dom manured,  yet  the  returns  are  said  to  bo 
prodigious, and  the  qualityof  the  grain  excellent. 
But  where  nature  does  much,  man  too  often 
contents  himself,  with  doinj^  little.  Amid  all 
this  plenty,  the  peasant  is  miserable.  He  lives 
in  a  cabin  of  baked  mud,  or  in  burrows  scoop- 
ed out  from  the  friable  hillocks,  ignorant  of  the 
luxuries  of  furniture,  and  barely  possessing  the 
necessaries  of  life.  The  want  of  roads  and  of 
means  of  easy  trans  lort,  makes  his  produce 
almost  worthless,  so  that  a  comparatively  spare 
population  exists,  and  such  wretchedness  in  the 
centre  of  fertile  iields  and  a  land  abundant  iu 
corn.  We  sometimes  think  ourselves  unfortu- 
nate to  have  been  bom,  or  to  be  doomed  to  live 
where  clouded  suns  impart  a  le^ened  lirrht 
and  heat ;  or  where  the  frosts  of  Winter  bind  up 
for  many  months  the  hardened  earth.  Yet  in 
such  climes,  man  more  really  lives,  and  exer- 
cises a  truer  dominion  over  inanimate  thinfrs, 
than  where  tropical  skies  appear  to  prepare  lum 
for  a  unceasing  enjoyment.  Where  mind  and 
mental  energy  are  dormant,  he  only  vegetates 
or  exercises  his  brute  passions.  Where  by 
perpetual  struggles  he  subdues  the  adverse  ele- 
ments, bends  circumstances  to  his  will,  forties 
a  copious  abundances  from  an  unwilling  soil  and 
in  spite  of  inclement  seasons — there  he  most 
truly  lives,  and  amidst  his  hardships  enjoys  life 
most;  there   refreshing  sleep  visits  him  with 
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her  balmiest  breath,  and  in  the  power  of  mind 
over  matter,  which  his  success  displays,  he 
brings  out  more  clearly  the  claim  of  man  to  a 
likeness  with  Him  who  is  all  mind,  and  to 
whose  slightest  intimation  all  matter  bends. 


ON   THE    ABSORPTION   OF    CERTAIN 
NOXIOUS  MATTERS  BY  THE  SOIL. 

The  effect  of  covering  decomposing  organic 
manures  with  the  soil,  is  known  to  a  certain 
extent  by  every  farmer.  It  retards  their  putre- 
faction, it  thus  renders  their  gaseous  emana- 
tions more  serviceable  to  plants,  and  also  less 
noxious  to  animals.  These  conclusions  most 
persons  had  arrived  at,  who  for  a  moment  had 
thought  upon  the  subject.  But  that  any  portion  of 
the  soil  should  have  the  power  to  absorb  any  of 
these  noxious  matters,  and  store  them  up  as  it 
were,  for  the  use  of  plants,  was  not  till  the  late 
valuable  examinations  of  Professor  Way,  even 
suspected.  Now,  however,  that  he  has  found 
that  alumina  possesses  this  power,  several 
other  circumstances  are  remembered  bearing 
somewhat  upon  the  same  subject.  It  has  been 
for  a  long  period  known  that  charcoal  pos- 
sesses the  power  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
Every  sailor  who  has  been  used  to  long  sea 
voyages  is  aware  of  the  power  possessed  by 
charcoal,  to  absorb  the  products  of  putrefaction 
from  impure  water,  and  even  from  tainted  meat. 
The  effect  of  burying  in  the  soil  for  a  few  hours 
tainted  meat  is  also  well  known  to  be  beneficial. 
It  has  long  been  known  to  the  preparers  of  arti- 
ficial manures,  that  the  very  impure  charcoal 
produced  by  charring  the  clayey  mud  of  the 
Thames,  when  mixed  with  nightsoil,  produces 
the  same  deodorising  effect ;  its  noxious  mat- 
ters are  absorbed — the  mixture  becomes  devoid 
or  smell  and  harmless.  This  was  naturally 
attributed  to  the  presence  of  the  considerable 
portion  of  charcoal  which  this  charred  mud 
contains.  lis  other  chemical  ingredients  were 
disregarded.  It  is  certain  that  the  proportion 
of  various  gases  absorbed  by  newly  prepared 
charcoal  ii  very  large,  and  this  action  seems, 
according  to  the  triaU  of  M.  Saussure,  to  be 
analogous  to  the  capillary  attraction  of  liquids 
by  very  small  tubes.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
whe^  we  are  thus  considering  the  power  of 
ohaicoaljthat  of  all  the  gases  tried  by  this  cele- 
brated chemist,  ammoniacal  gas  was  absorb- 
ed by  charcoal  in  the  largest  proportion.  Thus, 
supposing  the  volume  or  bulk  of  the  charcoal 
to  be  equal  to  J,  the  various  gases  were  absorbed 
in  equal  volumes  or  bulks  equal  to  the  figures 
set  against  their  names  (Thomson,  vol.  1,  p. 
227). 

Arrunoniacal  gas 90 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 55 

Carbonic  aciil 35 

Carbonic  oxide 1'75 

Hydrogen 9-42 


The  absorption  of  gases  by  newly-made, 
charcoal  seema  to  terminate  at  the  end  of  24 
hours  ;  but  then  it  appears  that  if  charcoal  al- 
ready saturated  with  any  gas  is  put  into  another 
gas,  it  gives  out  a  portion  of  the  gas  already 
absorbed,  and  absorbs  a  portion  of  the  new  gas. 
The  effect  of  different  soils  in  retarding  the 
progress  of  decomposition  has  lately  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  General  Board  of  Health, 
and  these  distasteful  researches  have  shown 
that  the  progress  of  decay  varies  considerably 
in  different  soils  and  situations,  and  that  as  a 
general  rule,  putrefaction  goes  on  the  most  ra- 
pidly in  light  dry  soils  (that  is,  in  those  where 
alumina  or  clay  is  in  the  smallest  proportions) 
and  also  where  the  roots  of  growing  plants 
exert  the  most  considerable  inllnence.  The 
commissioners,  in  a  recent  valuable  report  on 
a  general  scheme  for  extramural  sepulture,  P. 
117,  remark — "From  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  grave-diggers,  sextons,  and  others,  employed 
in  church-yards,  it  appears  that  decomposition 
invariably  goes  on  more  rapidly  near  the  roots 
of  trees  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  burial- 
ground — that  the  earth  is  always  much  diier  near 
the  roots  of  trees  than  elsewhere." 

The  good  effect  upon  plants  of  this  recently 
discovered  power  of  alumina  to  absorb  noxious 
emanations  is  illustrated  by  the  remarks  of  M. 
E.  Lucas  on  the  action  of  charcoal  powder, 
as  observed  in  the  trials  made  with  it  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  of  Munich  (Leibig's  Org.  Chem  , 
p.  210),  the  excellent  result  of  whose  absorbent 
powers  he  attributes,  amongst  other  things,  to 
its  presei-vijig  the  parts  of  the  plants  with  which 
it  is  in  contact  whether  they  be  roots,  branch- 
es, leaves,  or  pieces  of  leaves,  unchanged  in 
their  vital  power  for  a  considerable  period,  so 
that  the  plant  obtauis  time  to  develope  the  or- 
gans which  are  necessary  for  its  further  support 
and  propagation — thus  keep'ng  the  soil  free  from 
the  putrefying  substances  which  are  often  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  the  spongioid:. 

It  is,  then,  most  fortunate  for  the  productive-, 
ness  of  the  soil,  that  any  portion  should  possesj 
the  power  of  absorbing  and  storing  up,  as 
were,  these    disease-engendering   emanations 
which,  withoni  this  beneficent  provision  of  itsi 
Divine  Author,  would  render  even  the  burjnng* 
of  decaying  substances  no  remedy  for  their  offen- 
sive and  noxious  effects.  It  offers,  too,  for  the  prac- 
tical farmer,  another  reason  why  all  organic  man- 
ures should  be  ploughed  into  the  soil  as  speedily 
after  they  are  spread  over  the  surface  as  possible  I 
— that  the  alumina  of  the  soil  may  he  thnsena- 
bled  to  absorb  and  store  up  in  the  soil  for  futur 
crops,  what  otherwise   would  contaminate  th^ 
atmosphere,  lessen  the  amount  of  riches  of  thd 
farm,  and  thus,  instead  of  producing  food,  caus^ 
disease   and  misery.     The  trials  of   Professo 
Way,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  were  made  upot 
the  fluid  of  the  London  sewers,  and  the  evei 
more  noxious  liquid  produced  in  the  steeping 
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llax.  These  important  experiments  were  repeat- 
ed before  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultuml 
Society  of  England.  Oa  this  occasion  he  placed 
on  the  lecture  table  some  glass  filters  containing 
a  red  soil,  from  the  estate  of  Mr.  Pusey,  in 
Berkshire  This  soil  filled  the  jar  to  the  extent 
of  five  or  six  inches.  Upon  one  of  these  the 
lecturer  poured  some  of  the  fjondon  sewer  water ; 
to  another  he  added  the  fetid,  flax  water.  Both 
of  these  liquids  were  turbid — both  highly-colour- 
ed, and  equally  olfensive  to  the  smell.  As  soon 
as  they  were  passed  through  the  soil,  however, 
and  began  to  drop  from  the  jar,  the  auditors 
noticed  that  a  remarkable  change  had  taken 
place  ;  the  liquid  had  now  only  an  earthly  smell, 
such  as  that  which  commonly  attends  the  water 
from  soils — but  the  fetid  smell  had  disappeared. 
It  then  became  an  interesting  question  to  ascer- 
tain to  what  portion  of  the  soil  this  change  was 
to  be  attributed.  Was  it  the  sand  of  the  soil, 
or  its  clayey  portion,  that  was  the  cause  of  this 
rapid  purification?  The  course  taken  by  the 
Professor  pretty  clearly  decides  that  it  is  to  the 
clay  that  we  must  attribute  this  important  altera- 
tion. Thus  some  putrid  cow's  uriue,  passed 
through  a  filter  of  fine  sand,  had  its  mechanical- 
ly suspended  matters  removed,  it  is  true,  but 
its  fetitl  smell  remained ;  but  when  another  por- 
tion of  the  same  putrid  urine  was  passed  through 
a  mixture  of  the  white  sand  mixed  with  one- 
fourth  of  its  weight  of  white  clay  in  powder, 
the  result  was  now  .very  different — not  only  the 
colouring  matters,  but  the  smell  of  the  putrid 
urine  has  disappeared.  And  still  further  to  insure 
accuracy  in  the  inquiry,  another  mode  was 
adopted  :  instead  of  using  the  mixed  sand  and 
clay  as  a  filter,  some  of  the  same  mixed  earths 
were  added  to  some  of  the  putrid  urine,  and 
after  being  well  mixed  by  stirring,  allowed  to 
subside ;  the  fluid,  when  this  was  done,  became 
equally  clear,  and  equally  free  from  smell. 
These  fetid  exhalations  from  such  impure  de- 
composing fluids  are  chiefly  composed  of  vari- 
ous gases,  in  which  ammoniacalgas,  carburetted 
hydrogen,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid 
gas,  &c.,  abound.  Now  of  all  these  emanations, 
the  most  valuable  to  the  farmer,  and  therefore 
the  portion  the  most  desirable  to  retain,  are  the 
salts  of  ammomia.  It  is  a  happy  circumstance, 
therefore,  in  the  economy  of  nature,  that  clay 
has  the  power  of  absorbing  ammonia  from  the 
water  in  which  it  is  deposited.  The  Professor 
found  that  the  clay  of  a  soil  has  the  power  of 
not  only  absorbing  ammonia  but  the  alkalies, 
potash,  soda,  magnesia,  &c.  If  a  quantity  of 
ammonia,  highly  pungent  to  the  smell,  was 
thrown  upon  a  filter  of  clay  or  soil,  made  per- 
meable by  sand,  the  water  first  coming  away 
was  absolu'ely  free  from  ammonia.  Such  was 
the  case  also  with  the  caustic  or  carbonated 
alkalies,  potash,  or  soda.  This  very  wonderful 
property  of  soils  appeared  to  him  as  an  express 
provision  of  their  Creator.     A   power,   he  re- 


marked, is  here  found  to  reside  in  soils,  by 
virtue  of  which  not  only  is  rain  unable  to  wash 
out  of  them  those  soluble  ingredients  forming  a 
necessary  condition  of  vegetation,  but  even 
those  compounds,  when  introduced  artificially 
by  manure,  are  laid  hold  of  and  fixed  in  the 
soil,  to  the  absolute  preclusion  of  loss  either  by 
rain  or  evaporation. 

And  agam,  as  might  have  been  reasonably 
anticipated,  the  same  results  were  shown  U> 
occur  when,  instead  of  adding  the  ammonia  to 
the  soil  in  a  state  of  solution,  it  was  produced 
in  the  soil  by  the  decompositions  of  one  of  its 
salts.  This,  it  may  be  well  to  remember,  is 
the  real  explanation ;  for  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  conclude  that  the  clay  of  the  soil  has 
the  power  of  decomposing  the  sulphate  or  muriate 
of  ammonia,  which  were  employed  in  the  ex- 
periments of  Professor  Way.  For  instance,  he 
found  that  sulphate  of  ammonia,  when  filtered 
through  a  soil,  left  its  ammonia  behind,  but  the 
sulphuric  acid  was  found  in  the  filtered  liquid — 
not,  however,  in  the  free  state,  but  combined 
with  lime ;  thus  sulphate  of  lime  was  produced, 
aitd  brought  away  in  the  water.  In  the  same 
way  mariate  of  ammonia  left  its  ammonia  with 
the  soil,  its  acids  coming  through  in  combina- 
tion with  lime,  as  muriate  of  that  base.  The 
same  is  true  of  all  the  salts  of  the  different  alka- 
lies, so  far  as  he  had  yet  tried  them.  Thus  lirai' 
in  the  economy  of  nature  is  destined  to  one  other 
great  office  besides  those  which  had  already 
been  found  for  it — it  is  the  means  by  which  tht^ 
salts  ministering  to  vegetation  became  localised 
and  distributed  through  the  soil,  and  retained 
there  until  they  were  required  for  vegetation. 

The  extent  of  this  power,  Mr.  Way  found, 
was  about  equal  to  two  grains  of  ammonia  to 
every  1,000  grains  of  a  loamy  soil — an  extent 
of  power  more  than  equal  to  any  thing  that  the 
farmer  is  likely  to  require  of  it.  The  weight 
of  the  soil  ten  inches  deep  being  equal  to  atwut 
1,000  tons,  that  weight  of  earth  would  absorb 
about  two  tons  of  ammonia,  a  weight  far  beyond 
any  probable  extent  of  publication  of  this  valua- 
ble fertilizer.  These  chemical  discoveries  of 
Professor  Way,  the  intelligent  English  farmer 
will  regard  as  another  great  step  in  the  advanc- 
ing knowledge  of  agricultural  chemistry.  They 
are  further  evidence  of  the  error  under  which 
we  have  so  loug  laboured,  in  concluding  that 
cultivated  soils  are  a  mere  inactive  mechanical 
mixture  of  various  earths  and  organic  matters, 
since  it  is  evident  that  they  i^ossess  chemical 
powers  full  of  interest  and  instruction  to  their 
cultivators;  and  when  the  great  farmers,  to  whom 
I  have  so  often  ventured  to  address  my  observa- 
tions, are  considering  these  things,  they  will  rot 
forget  to  feel  assured,  that  many  other  my^ti  '■ 
processes,  not  yet  revealed  to  us,  are  going  on  a- 
round  us  in  the  soil  we  cultivate  and  in  the  ai- 
we  breathe,  whose  discovery  and  application 
will  hereafter  reward  the  labours  of  many  af  e. 
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generations  of  enterprising  and  enlightened  En- 
glish agriculturists. — Bell's  Messenger. 


MANUFACTURE  AND  APPLICATION    OF. 
PEAT  CHARCOAL. 

Much  inquiry  has  been  made  lately  at  this  office, 
about  the  n.anufacture  of  peat  charcoal,  and  its 
application  as  a  fertilizer.  FrGm  time  to  time 
all  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  information 
which  could  be  collected  respecting  this  new 
manure,  has  been  given  in  the  pages  of  the  Ga- 
.  ZETTE,  with  the  hope  of  inducing  those  at  whose 
doors  this  valuable  treasure  is  to  be  found,  to  turn 
it  to  the  best  advantage,  not  only  for  their  own 
use,  but  to  manufacture  it  in  sufficient  quantity 
for  sale  to  those  living  at  a  distance  from,  and  not 
being  proprietors  of  turbaiy,  the  latter  of  whom 
are  frequently  making  inqury  at  the  office  of  this 
paper  as  to  where  it  can  be  bought,  and  its  price, 
of  which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  give  any  infor- 
mation. 

From  the  indefatigable  exertions,  ability,  and 
persevering  efforts  of  Mr.  Jasper  Rogers,  the 
value  of  Irish  peat  charcoal  is  now  fully  known 
and  appreciated  by  the  most  talented  and  scien- 
tific men  in  England  and  Ireland,  both  as  aferti- 
li'Cer  and  inodorizer,  it  having  been  demonstrated 
at  several  public  meetings  held  in  London,  and 
several  places  throughout  England  and  Ireland, 
that,  by  the  aid  of  peat  charcoal,  all  excretory 
matter  may  be  almost  instantaneously  converted 
into  a  dry,  inodorous  manure,  and  fit  fortransport, 
by  any  conveyance,  without  being  offensive;  and, 
as  a  fertilizer,  it  has  been  admitted,  after  trial  by 
the  most  competent  authorities,  to  be  superior  to 
guano. 

Mr.  Rogers  exhibited  several  sample-bags  of 
this  manure,  at  the  late  cattle  show  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  each  containing  1  lb;  some  of 
Avhich  are  to  be  seen  now  in  their  Agricultural 
Museum;  and  has  also  sent  fifty  of  these  bags  to 
thisoffice.  The  charcoal — of  which  this  mannre 
has  been  in  part  compounded — has  been  manu- 
factured at  Derrymullen,  on  the  Bog  of  Allen, 
and,  on  the  outside  of  these  sample-bags,  are 
printed  the  analyses  of  Irish  peat  charcoal,  by 
Professor  Phillips,  and  also  that  of  the  sewage 
matter  with  which  it  is  mixed  in  equal  quantities 
by  weight,  by  Berzilius,  Bousingault,  andLeibig 
which  are  as  follows: — 

IKISn  TEAT   CnATlCOAL  (bT  rROFESSOR  PHILMPS). 

Carbon "9-24 

Hydrogen 2-20 

Nitrogen, 0  54 

Oxygen, 6-44 

Saiid  and  clay, 248 

Oxide  of  iron, 166 

rhosphoric  acid 034 

Silicate  of  potash,    098 

Chloride  of  sodium, 2  53 

Carbonate  of  lime, IBS 


Sulphate  of  lime, 
Loss, 


144 
30 


100-00 


SEWERAGE    MATTER    (bT    BERZILIL'S    BOCBISGAULT, 
LEIBIG.) 


Phosphate  of  ammonia 
Phosphate  of  lime 
Phosphate  of  magnesia 
Phosphate  of  soda 
Phosphate  of  iron 
Chloride  of  sodium  and 

alkaline  sulphate 
Sulphate  of  lime 
Sulphate  of  soda 


Sulphate  of  potassa 
Hydrochlorate  of  ammo- 
nia 
Frte  Lactic  acid 
Urea 
Uric  acid 
Animal  matter 
Mucus 
Earthy  phosphates. 


The  quantities  vary,  according  to  circumstances. 

Wood  charcoal,  in  fine  powder,  has  been  known 
long  as  a  most  excellent  manure.  The  details 
of  several  most  conclusive  experiments  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens  of  Munich,  by  M.  Lukas,  we 
have  given,  vol.  8,  page  490;  and  M.  Rogers,  in 
his  report  to  the  Irisa  Relief  Commissioners, 
acknowledged  that  he  was  first  attracted  to  the 
action  of  charcoal  on  vegetation,  by  hearing  the 
above  paper  read  at  the  Royal  Victoria  Gallery 
in  Manchester.  From  this  he  dates  his  experi- 
ments, which  have  lead,  to  the  most  satisfactory 
and  conclusive  results.  Peat  charcoal  has  been 
tried  alone  against  well  made  stable  manure,  by 
Mr.  M'Kenzie,  with  turnips;  both  crops  were 
good,  but  that  grown  by  the  charcoal  exceeded 
the  dung  by  one  third.  The'late  Mr.  Russel,  of 
Dunlewey  House,  Co.  Donegal,  tried  peat  char- 
coal with  all  the  usual  crops,  with  uniform  suc- 
cess; but  his  trial  on  a  field  of  four  acres  of  jiota- 
toes  in  1847,  was  the  most  remarkable.  They 
were  planted  in  lazy-beds,  one-half  the  field  ma- 
nured with  farm-yard  manure;  the  other  with 
peat  charcoal  only;  about  a  handful  to  each  seed 
The  result  was,  that  he  was  astonished  with 
more  than  a  double  crop  from  the  charcoal;  so 
much  so,  that  he  requested  Lord  Donegal  to  see 
and  vouch  it.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Rogers, 
cats  were  sown  on  the  wnole  field  the  following 
year,  without  any  other  manure;  and  the  increase 
in  that  portion  of  the  crop  sown  where  the  char- 
coal was  applied,  over  that  dressed  with  farm- 
yard manure,  was  nearly  in  the  same  proportion 
as  that  of  the  potato  crop. 

Mr.  Newton,  of  Mount  Leinster,  county  Car- 
low,  found  that  by  dressing  with  peat  charcoal 
before  the  second  earthing^  a  certain  portion  of 
potatoes  planted  in  drills  with  the  usual  dressing 
of  manure,  that  he  had  not  only  nearly  a  double 
crop,  but  that  there  was  not  a  taint  amongst  them, 
whilst  those  undressed  with  the  charcoal  were, 
more  or  less,  diseased.  HisSwede  turnips,  sown 
in  June,  manured  only  with  peat  charcoal,  could 
not  be  exceeded;  while,  from  continued  drought, 
all  those  of  the  neighbourhood  failed. 

Peat  charcoal  alone  is  a  cheap  and  lasting 
manure;  but  mixed  with  night-soil,  sewage  mat- 
ter, or  the  drainage  from  stables  or  cowhouses, 
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is  superior  to  guano(even  the  best)  in  lasting 
eifects,  and  the  use  of  it  will  prevent  that  fearful 
disappointment  and  loss  which  result  from  the 
imposition  of  adulterated  guano. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Rogers, 
or  rather  the  Irish  Amelioration  Society,  do  not 
manufacture  aud  open  convenient  marts  for  the 
sale  and  supply  of  this  most  valuable  substance; 
in  the  meantime,  private  parties,  whether  pro- 
prietors or  occupiers,  should  set  about  it  now,  and 
prepare  charcoal,  both  for  present  use  and  that 
of  next  season.  The  manulacture  is  simple,  and 
within  the  capacity  of  the  humblest  peasant;  its 
preparation  being  known  for  ages  in  the  wildest 
and  most  remote  districts  of  our  island,  being  the 
only  fuel  attainable  by  the  country  blacksmiths. 

The  peat  being  previously  cut  and  dried,  it  is 
made  into  conical  heaps,  about  six  or  eight  feet 
wide  at  the  base,  and  tapering  up  to  six  or  seven 
feet  higli  (if  they  are  made  larger  they  are  not 
so  manageable  as  those  made  of  ihb  above  size); 
the  sods,  or  turves,  should  be  set  on  end  in  for- 
ming the  heap,  and  if  the  fire  is  not  applied  in 
the  formation  of  the  heap,  a  small  chamber 
should  be  left  hi  the  centre,  open  to  one  side, 
for  the  introduction  of  the  igniting  materials;  as 
the  fire  gets  a  good  hold,  more  peat  is  built  about 
the  ignited  mass  at  intervals,  so  as  to  keep  the 
lire  from  making  its  appearance,  or  bursting  out 
at  the  sides  or  top.  As  soon  £is  the  heap  is  made 
of  a  convenient  size,  as  already  described,  and 
that  the  interior  presents  the  appearance  of  each 
sod  being  thoroughly  red  through,  some  finer 
peat-mould  or  dry  dust  should  be  applied  to 
cover  the  heap  all  over,  which  will  prevent  the 
fire  from  breaking  out  to  the  surface,  which  must 
be  prevented  by  the  addition  of  more  covering 
wherever  there  is  any  indication  of  it  so  doing. 
When  all  is  thoroughly  charred,  the  heap  is 
pulled  down  by  long  iron-handled  drags  made 
like  giapesj  or  muck-hawks  with  the  tines  bent 
or  turned  down,  and  the  red  sods  immediately 
extinguished  by  throwing  water  over  them, 
which  should  be  previously  at  hand  in  sufficient 
qncntity;  water  should  be  supplied  till  the  turves 
are  coi.':,'^letely  extinguished,  for  if  the  fire  is  not 
put  out,  the  m^S)  when  exposed  to  the  air,  will 
burn  to  ashes,  ana,  as  a  consequence,  be  lost. 
When  the  chaning  procb£3  and  the  quenching 
are  finished,  the  charcoal  should  be  stored  in  a 
dry  place,  and  kept  from  damp:  in  casetliere  is 
no  shed  or  houseroom  to  spare,  make  it  up  in 
long  heaps,  brought  to  a  point  at  the  top  like 
the  roof  of  a  house,  and  thatch  it  securely,  dig- 
ging a  trench  round  it  to  carry  off  the  water 
and  keep  the  floor  dry. 

•  Mr.  Newton,  of  Bagnalstown,  adopts  an  ex- 
cellent plan  for  extinguishing  and  grinding  the 
peat  charcoal  into  powder.  When  sufficiently 
burned  the  heap  is  pulled  down,  and  the  red  hot 
turves  spread  over  a  hard  floor,  and  a  very  heavy 
metal  roller  passed  over  them,  which  at  once 


puts  out  the  fire  and  converts  the  whole  mass 
into  a  fine,  black  powder  fit  for  immediate  use. 

No  accurate  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the 
produce  of  charcoal  from  a  given  ciuanlily  of  fresh 
dug  or  dried  peat,  from  the  great  difference  there 
exists  in  the  qualities,  as  regards  either  bulk  or 
welght;butin  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  on  the 
average,  that  the  bulk,  when  dug,  is  reduced 
in  drying  and  charring  to  one-fourtTi. 

The  quantity  necessary,  must,  of  coarse,  vary 
accorduig  to  circumstances.  Alone,  it  is  a  pow- 
erful fertilizer,  particularly  if  ploughed  in  inllirt 
Autumn;  and  as  there  is  no  danger  in  giving  too 
much,  it  may  be  given  in  any  quantity  most  con- 
venient: used  with  drilled  crops,  a  ton — which 
may  measure  in  or  about  forty  bushels — will 
suffice. 

»Peat  charcoal  alone,  yields  fine  crops  of  carrots, 
parsnips,  turnips,'  mangel-wurzel,  and  potatoes; 
and  is  a  superior  top-dressing  for  grasslands. 
In  no  case  has  it  failed  in  trial  with  other  manu- 
res; and  when  to  it  is  added  all  the  valuable 
elements  contained  in  human  or  olhsr  cxcretia.'it 
seems  impossible  to  produce  food  more  perfectly 
adapted  fur  all  our  most  valuable  grain  and 
rootcrops. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  cheap 
and  lasting  manure,  and  the  supply  inexhausti- 
ble; and  that  it  is  much  cheaper  and  safer  to 
expend  our  money  in  the  production  of  this  ad- 
mirable fertilizer,  in  giving  employment  to  our 
destitute  poor,  than  in  the  purchase  of  guano  at 
unremunerating  prices;  besides,  the  chance  of 
geting  a  spurious  and  worthless  compound, 
and  leaving  our  unfortunate  poor  to  perish  of 
starvation  by  the  way-side,  or  of  pestilence  in 
the  workhouse. 


CfN  THE  BREEDING,  REARING,  AND 
GENERAL  TREATMENT  OF  SWINE. 

Sir — It  is  admitted  by  all  practical  men,  that 
there  is  nothing  of  more  importance,  either  to 
landlord  or  tenant,  than  the  production  of  superior 
swine.  All  other  stock,  when  bred  to  perfection, 
require  "  climate,  soil,  and  capital,  "  not  often 
within  the  reach  of  the  tenant-farmer  in  Ireland; 
whereas,  the  higher  you  breed  your  pigs,  with 
judgment,  the  more  hardy  they  become,  and  tht; 
more  easily  fed,  both  as  regards  quantity  and 
quality. 

The  improved  Black  Berkshire  is  decidedly 
the  most  profitable  kind  of  pig;  they  attain  the 
greatest  weight  within  a  given  time,  are  a  hardy 
pig,  well  protected  wHh  hair,  good  feeders  on  all 
kinds  of  food,  and  prolific  breeders. 

Many  prefer  white  pigS^f  which  the  best  I 
hare  seen  are  the  Coldshili,  or  Lord  Radnor's 
breed.  The  improved  Yorksiiire  are  also  very 
fine.  I  do  not  consider  that  eitiier  of  these 
kinds  can  be  surpassed,  if  equalled,  as  porfc  pigs 
. — a  good  trade  when  there  is  a  market. 
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To  breed  pigs  well,  it  is  most  important  that 
there  should  be  no  consanguinity  between  the 
male  and  female,  breeding  in-and-in  being  pro- 
ductive of  uneven  litters,  and  deformed,  unheal- 
thypigs.  This  observation  may  deter  manyfrom 
breeding  pigs,  thinking  that  the  expense  of 
changing  their  stock  so  often  would  not  pay;  but 
the  matter  is  quite  simple,  breed  sows,  and  -buy 
or  exchange  a  boar  every  second  or  third  year, 
for  yourself  and  your  tenantry;  by  this  plan,  at 
a  small  cost  proprietors  can  materially  increase 
the  value  of  the  stock  on  their  estates. 

As  regards  forrri,  the  nearer  the  animal  approa- 
ches to  the  quadrangle,  ihe  better;  the  ears  should 
stand  erect,  and  close  to  the  head,  with  a  slight 
curl  back  towards  the  points;  they  are  better  not 
loo  shoil,with  a  thin,  silky  appearance;  the  nose 
should  be  short,  the  forehead  broad  and  flat,fleep 
chest,  long  sides,  broad  ribs,  large  hams,  small 
bone,  standing  upright  on  their  toes,  with  a  tight- 
curled  tail,  are  points  to  be  looked  for  in  a  well- 
bred  pig;  colour  should  be  pure  black,  with  long 
straight  hair,  free  from  curl;  a  slight  bar  of  pure 
white  across  the  nose  is  not  objectionable,  but  ra- 
ther a  characteristic  of  the  true  breed. 

The  sow  should  get  the  boar  at  about  ten  months 
old.  and  it  is  better  she  should  have  the  first  pigs 
in  May  or  June;  it  is  a  genial  time  for  the  young 
mother,  and  it  will  bring  her  in,  to  have  her  two 
litters  the  next  year  at  the  proper  times — viz; 
early  in  February  and  early  in  August. 

Some  sows  will  bring  five  litters  in  two  years, 
by  letting  them  to  the  boar  on  the  third  day  after 
farrowing,  but  I  do  not  consider  it  giving  a  sow 
fair  play ,"to  make  her  suckle  a  litter,  and  support 
another  in  her  at  the  same  time. 

A  sow  of  the  pure  Berkshire  breed  must  be 
fed  very  moderately  whilst  in  pig,  and  a  run 
of  grass  is  the  best  mode  of  keeping  her,  let- 
ting her  have  a  drink  night  and  morAing,  of 
buttermilk  or  meal  and  water.  When  half  gone, 
you  may  give  a  little  more  nutritious  food,  but 
beware  of  over  feeding,  as  one  week's  mistaken 
kindness  may  cause  you  to  lose  all  your  pigs, 
such  is  the  propensity  to  inward  fat  in  this  breed. 
When  the  sow  is  about  to  farrow,  which  is 
almost  invariably  on  the  112th  day,  she  will 
carry  straw  in  her  mouth,  and  her  paps  will  be 
set,  a  man  should  be  left  to  watch  her,  and  to 
assist,  if  necessary,  in  delivering  her  pigs.  He 
should  be  provided  with  a  basket  lined  with  a 
sheep-skin,  in  which  to  lay  the  pigs  as  they  are 
pigged,  as  it  frequently  occurs  in  protracted  far- 
rowing, particularly  in  winter,  that  the  pigs  first 
littered  are  perished  before  the  sow  is  sufficiently 
recovered  to  attend  to  them.  The  same  herd 
should  also  have  a  little  new  milk  to  give  to  any 
of  the  pigs  he  may  think  require  it.  A  litter 
getting  chilled  when  young,  often  take  a  shake 
which  sticks  to  them  a  long  time,  and  leaves 
them  little  good.  The  sow  after  littering  should 
get  a  warm  drink  of  gruel  with  a  little  ginger  on 
it,  and  be  well  watched  lest  she  destroy  her  pigs 


rising  or  lying  doV?n,  as  she  will  be  careless  until 
she  recovers  her  sickness.  Her  bed  should  be 
short ;  dry  chaff  I  find  the  best.  Should  she  have 
a  dead  pig,  or  kill  one  by  accident,  it  should  be 
removed  at  once,  as  she  may  eat  it,  and,  having 
once  began,  may  eat  them  all. 

The  sow  should  be  fed  moderately  on  good 
food  for  the  first  fortnight;  but  when  the  pigs  are 
able  to  take  their  share,  she  must  have  abundance 
of  milk-giving  food.  Mangel-wurzel,  and  pea- 
meal  boiled,  I  find  superior  food  at  this  period, 
and  all  dairy  refuse  is  acceptable. 

When  the  pigs  are  three  weeks  old,  there 
should  be  an  arrangement  made  that  they  might 
leave  the  stye  (by  a  small  door,  through  which 
the  sow  could  not  follow)  to  feed  on  food  prepa- 
red for  them  in  another  apartment;  this  food 
should  at  first  be  sweet  milk,  gradually  mixed 
with  oat  or  pea-meal  boiled.  Pigs  treated  in 
this  manner  are  fit  to  wean  at  eight  weeks  old, 
having  attained  a  shape  and  character  that  will 
never  after  leave  them,  if  properly  taken  care 
of;  whereas,  if  they  are  neglected  daring  the 
first  eight  weeks,  neither  time  nor  any  quan- 
tity or  qualhy  of  food  will  produce  the  same 
results. 

Some  may  think  this  an  expensive  system,  but 
it  will  be  found  quite  the  contrary.  The  pigs 
go  to  market  in  one-third  the  time,  being  at  the 
end  of  eight  weeks  a  quiet,  contented,  fat-getting 
sort,  and  not  as  the  bad-reared  ones,  roaring,  hun- 
gry, narrow-gutted  wretches,  that  will  never  put 
up  meat  until  done  growing. 

It  has  been  the  general  habit  to  give  nothing 
to  a  pig  in  Ireland  that  any  other  animal  can  eat. 
This  is  a  great  mistake,  as  there  is  no  animal 
will  pay  better  for  good  feeding,  particularly 
whilst  young.  Quality  of  food  is  much  more 
important  than  quantity,  and  young  pigs  should 
be  fed  three  or  four  times  a  day  with  a  little  good 
food,  their  beds  should  be  dry,  and  the  sties 
warm.  Pigs  attended  to  in  this  manner  will 
thrive  astonishingly ;  whereas,  keeping  them  in 
the  usual  way,  letting  them  run  about  the  yard 
exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  fed  on  trash 
without  nutriment,  they  get  big  bellies,  lean 
backs,  and  ultimately  become  bad  feeders. 

The  boarshould  be  kept  in  a  quiet  sty,  if  pos- 
sible out  of  the  hearing  of  the  rest  of  the  pigs^ 
and  should  not  be  admitted  to  serve  until  after 
he  is  a  year  old. — TohvQuin,  Honorary  S(rretary 
to  the  Rathdown  Farming  Society,  Bray,  May  16, 
1850. 


RULES  FOR  BUYING  HORSES. 
\  An  Essay  written  for  the  Farmers*  Gazette.'] 

BY  JACOB  THOMPSON  DUNNE. 

I  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  timidity 
and  want  of  judgment  which  the  generality  of 
farmers  manifest  in  purchasing  horses.  If  a 
farmer  wants  a  horse  he  seldom  depends  upon 
his  own  knowledge  or  experience ;  some  groom, 
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or  connoisseur  friend  of  his  is  often  brought  many 
miles,  and  taken,  at  a  heavy  expense,  to  remote 
fairs,  to  select  one.  Sometimes  weeks  are  spent 
in  such  travels  before  a  purchase  is  made,  and 
even  then,  what  is  worse,  the  dead  lob  often  turns 
out  a  bad  bargain.  As  the  subject  is  one  of  great 
importance,  I  will  embody  in  this  essay  what  I 
know,  or  have  gleaned  from  others,  respecting 
it.  Perhaps  it  may  serve  some  of  your  readers, 
more  especially  as  this  is  the  principal  season 
for  buying  horses. 

The  purchaser  should  remark,  and  cautiously 
observe  many  particulars,  viz.  : — 1st.  Let  him 
suit  himself  and  his  land  with  a  beast  fit  for  his 
business.  2nd.  Let  him  get  a  good  breed.  In 
this  particular  he  must  be  guided  by  a  faithful 
report,  his  own  knowledge,  or  the  characters 
which  distinguish  one  strain,  or  the  horses  of 
one  country  from  those  of  another.  Arabian, 
Persian,Turkish,  and  Tartarian  horses  are  known 
by  their  symmetry  of  form,  tleetness,  &c.  ;  the 
Neapolitan,  by  his  hawknose  ;  the  Spanish,  by 
his  small  limbs;  but  with  these  Kochlanies  the 
farmer  has  nothing  to  do,  nor  with  the  "  high- 
mettled  racer,"  or  hunter,  if  he  have  sense. 
I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  the  more 
useful  kinds. 

The  dray  horse  was  imported  into  England 
from  Zealand,  though  the  female  is  styled, 
*'  Flanders'  mare,"  a  title  once  bestowed  on  Anne 
of  Cleves,  by  her  royal  consort,  Henry  VIIL 
These  horses,  called  also  Fen  horses,  are  power- 
fully strong,  but  short-winded  ;  they  are  gene- 
rally black,  sometimes  iron  gray,  and,  often  pie- 
bald; they  require  much  food,  and  aie  too  un- 
wieldy for  domestic  or  farming  purposes,  as  Mr. 
Marshall  observes,  in  his  *'  History  of  Yorkshire." 
The  Cleveland  bays,  the  Suffolk  Punch,  and  the 
Clydesdale  horse,  are  the  best  in  England  and 
Scotland  for  agricultural  business.  The  Ceffal, 
or  Welsh  horse,  though  neither  large  nor  hand- 
some, is  swift,  good  and  sure-footed  as  the  mules 
of  the  Andes  ;  they  were  imported  by  the  Ro- 
mans ;  their  name  shows  this,  for  ceffal,  like 
the  French  chevcd,  is  derived  from  caballus,  the 
Latin  of  horse.  The  ponies  of  the  north  of  Ire- 
land are  said  to  be  of  the  same  strain  as  the  cef- 
fals,  and  have  the  hardy,  enduring  Tartar  drop 
in  them.  The  Danes,  it  is  thought,  imported 
the  breed  whence  our  working  horses  are  des- 
cended. The  Galloways,  from  the  south-west 
of  Scotland,  are  handsome,  spirited,  sure-footed 
animals. 

3.  With  regard  to  colour,  I  should  remark  that 
there  are  good  horses  of  every  colour,  yet  some 
colours  are  reputed  better  than  others,  viz. : — 
The  dapple  gray  is  prized  for  beauty  5  the  black, 
with  glossy  hair,  for  courage  ;  the  brown-bay, 
for  service  ;  the  liard,  and  the  true  mixed  roan, 
for  countenance  ;  the  sorrel,  the  entirely  black, 
and  the  unchangeable  iron  gray,  show  a  hasty, 
choleric  temper ;  the  bright  gray,  the  fleabitten, 
and  the  black,  with  white  marks,  are  sangxii- 


nists;  the  dingy  black,  the  white,  the  yellow, 
the  dun,  Kheglewed,  and  the  piebald,  are  phleg- 
matic ;  the  chesnut,  the  mouse  dun,  the  red  bay, 
and  the  blue  gray,  are  melancholy  ;  or  according 
to  the  old  poet — 

♦'If  you  desire  a  horse  thee  long  to  serve, 
Take  a  brown  l)ay,  and  him  with  care  preserve  ; 
The  gray's  not  ill,  but  he  is  prized  far 
That  is  coQlblack,  and  blazed  witli  a  star. 
If  for  tliyself  or  friend  thou  wilt  procure 
A  horse,  let  him  white  liard  be,  lie'il  long  endure." 

—  See  also  the  late  and  learned  Mr.  Doxey'spoem, 

in  the  Gazette  of  September  23,  1848. 

4.  The  pace,  which  is  either  trot,  amble,  rack, 
gallop,  must  be  looked  to  according  to  the  intent 
for  which  the  horse  is  purchased.  The  trot  is 
a  cross  moving  of  the  horses's  limb;>,  and  the 
nearer  he  takes  feet  feet  from  the  ground  the 
opener,  evener,  and  shorter  is  his  pace — the 
feet  should  move  in  the  same  instant;  if  he 
takes  his  limbs  slovenly,  it  shovvs  stumbling 
or  lameness  ;  if  he  step  narrow,  it  shows  in- 
terfering falling  or  unevejier,  indicates  toil 
and  to  tread  strong  shews  overreaching. 
Ambling  is  contrary  to  trotting,  for  both  feet 
at  the  same  side  move  together  when  the 
horse  amblse.  This  motion  should  be  just, 
smooth,  large,  and  nimble — by  large,  I  mean  a 
long  step.  Racking  is  the  same  motion  as  ambl- 
ing, only  in  a  quicker  and  shorter  tread :  it  is 
used  by  post-boys,  &c.  Galloping  is  moving 
the  two  fore-feet  together,  and  following  with  the 
hinder.  The  horse  should  take  up  his  fore-feet 
nimbly,  not  too  high,  but  stretching  them  for- 
ward and  following  quickly  with  the  hinder. 
He  should  have  no  swish  cuts ;  the  round  or  high 
gallop  shows  strength  more  than  speed.  Mind 
that  he  leads  with  the  far  fore-foot,  and  that  he 
neither  crosses  nor  claps. 

5.  The  size  should  be  according  to  the  purpose 
for  which  you  buy,  and  should  answer  your  land, 
your  stable,  and  your  work. 

6.  With  regard  to  election,  look  sharply  for 
external  and  for  signs  of  internal  faults,  for  few 
horses  are  free  from  either.  Place  yourself  bef  re 
the  animal  and  take  a  strict  view  of  his 
countenance  ;  mind  whether  it  be  cheerful  or  not ; 
let  his  ears  be  small,  sharp,  pricked-up,  and 
loving ;  if  long,  well  set  and  carried  sprightly, 
it  is  also  a  good  sign ;  but  if  thick-leaved  or 
lolling,  wide-set,  and  unmoving,  they  show  dull- 
ness. The  face  smart  and  ^ay ;  the  forehead 
high  and  swelling  outward  ;  the  feather  or  st^it 
above  the  eyes,  or  a  small  white  patch  ;  a  white 
snip  on  the  nose  or  lip,  are  also  marks  of  goodness 
and  beauty ;  but  a  Hat  forehead  ;  a  fat,  cloudy 
countenance ;  the  star  or  patch  low  or  set  awry  : 
instead  of  a  snip,  a  bald  nose,  the  face  almost  de- 
pilous,  are  all  bad  si^ns.  Large,  black,  full 
eyes,  without  any  white  appearing  when  ho 
moves  them,  are  a  good  omen ;  but  beware  of 
small,  red,  fiery  moving,  or  pig  eyed  j  if  small 
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specks  appear,  take  care  of  pearl,  or  pin  and 
web.  Bloody  rheums  from  the  eyes  show  brui- 
ses ;  watery,  hurts  ;  dead,  dull  or  hollow  eyes 
show  weakness,  or  a  dogged  disposition. 

7.  The  cheeks  and  chops  feeling  lean  and 
thin  in  the  bones  when  handled,  the  space 
between  them  wide  and  the  throttle  or  wind-pi  [;e 
as  large  as  a  man  can  grasp,  the  void  place 
without  kernels  or  knots,  the  jaws  so  large  that 
the  neck  appears  couched  within  them,  are  all 
good  signs  of  health,  of  head  and  body,  and  also 
of  good  wind  and  courage.  But  if  tlie  jaws  be 
fat  and  thick,  the  space  between  them  filled 
with  gross  substaift;e,  the  throttle  small,  they 
.show  short-wind  and  internal  foulness ;  if  the 
void  place  be  full  of  knots  and  kernels,  it  shows 
iilander,  or  triangles,  or  at  least  a  bad  cold.  If 
the  jaws  be  so  straight,  that  the  neck  swells 
above  them,  it  shows  short  wind:  but  if  the 
swelling  be  long  and  close  to  the  chops,  like  a 
whet-stone,  beware  oi  rivers  or  some  other  natu- 
ral imposthume. 

8.  If  the  nostrils  be  open,  dry,  and  large,  the 
muzzle  small,  the  mouth  deep,  the  lips  equally 
meeting,  they  show  health,  wind,  and  courage  ; 
but  the  nostrils  straight  show  little  wind;  a  gross 
muzzle  shows  a  dull  spirit ;  a  shallow  mouth  a 
bad  bit  carrier ;  the  upper  lip  not  reaching  the 
nether  shows  old  age,  or  infirmity,  and  that  the 
beast  is  entered  in  the  raven's  book.  If  the 
nose  voids  clear  water,  it  shows  a  cold  ;  if  foul 
matter  is  shows  a  glanders.  Look  well  at  his 
teeth  and  be  sure  that  he  is  not  bishoped.  At 
eif'ht'  years  old  his  teeth  will  be  smoolh,  no 
sp*eck  appearing,  the  tusks  somewhat  yellow. 
At  nine  years  the  foremost  teeth  will  be  longer, 
htoachr,  and  yellower  than  at  younger  years, 
■uu^  the  tusks  will  be  blunt.  At  ten  no  holes 
can  be  felt  in  the  inside  of  his  upper  tusks, 
they  remain  unti]  that  age)  the  temples  also 
begin  then  to  be  crooiipd  and  hoUow.  At  eleven 
the  teeth  will  be  very'  long,  very  yellow 
black  and  foul,  but  still  cuWmg  even.  At 
twelve  the  upper  teeth  hang  over  th.e  nether. 
At  thirteen  his  tusks  will  be  worn  close  to  tus 
chops,  if  he  had  been  much  ridden  ,'  otherwse 
black,  foul,  and  lontr,  like  a  boar's  tusks.  Th3 
hoofs  smooth,  moistfhollow,  and  well-soundmg 
show  youth  ;  but  rough,  seam  over  seam,  crusty, 
or  craggy,  show  old  age.  If  you  feel  a  joint 
about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  on  each  .side  of  the 
tail  close  to  the  buttock,  he  is  young ;  ii  no  such 
■-^Mit  be, found,  he  is  above  ten.     The  eye  i"nll> 

'V"       '*3  over  them  full,  no  wrinkles  above  his 

brow  <ir  nu'^^''^^^  ^>'®^'  ^^'^  youthful  signs.  Th'? 
KkinwhenVinJ^ed  up  returning  quickly  to  its 
place,  and  being  siC-ooth  and  soft,  shows  youth. 
The  eyebrows  of  dark-coloured  horses  turnmg 
gray,  or  gray  hairs  under  the  maiie,  or  white- 
coloured  beasts  growing  mcannelled  with  black 
or  red  meannels  show  age.  Ihe  bars  of  the 
mouth  great,  deep,  and  hard  show  age ;  but 
being  soft;  shallow,  and  tender  shovy  youth.. 


9.  Having  thus  viewed  the  head,  look  at  his 
breast  and  see  that  it  be  broad,  outswelling,  and 
comely ;  narrow  breasts  show  weakness,  inter- 
fering, stumbling,  &c.,  and  are  unfit  for  hard 
toil  or  violent  exercise.. 

10.  Look  at  his  fore-legs  and  see  that  they 
be  rushgrown,  hardened  wilhin,"6inewed,  fleshy, 
-and  outswelling,  all  which  show  strength  ;  the 
contrary  weakness. 

11.  See  that  his  knees  be  of  a  proper  size, 
clean,  sinewy,  and  close  knit.  If  one  is  larger 
than  the  other,  it  shows  some  hurt ;  if  gross,  gou- 
ty ;  if  scarred  or  hairbroken,  he  stumbles. 

12.  If  the  legs  down  to  his  pasterns  be  lean, 
flat,  sinewy,  and  the  inner  bough  of  the  knee 
without  seam  or  hairbreak,  it  shows  shape  and 
soundness.  Hard  knots  on  the  inside  show  splints ; 
on  the  outside,  screws  or  excretions  ;  scabs  under 
his  knees  on  the  inside  show  the  swish  cut  or  a 
bad  galloper  ;  scabs  above  the  pasterns  on  the 
inside  show  interfering ;  scabs  generally  over  the 
legs  show  bad  keeping  or  a  spice  of  the  mange  ; 
round,  fat,  fleshy  legs  show  weakness,  dulness, 
and  laziness. 

13.  The  pasterns  ought  to  be  short,  clear, 
and  well  knit ;  the  pastern  joints  strong  and  stan- 
ding upright ;  if  the  pasterns  be  swelled  or  big, 
take  care  of  sinew  strains  or  gourdings;  if  long 
or  bending  they  show  weakness. 

14.  Hooves  to  be  good  ought  to  be  black, 
smooth,  tough,  rather  long  than  round:  deep, 
hollow,  and  full-sounding.  White  hoofs  are 
tender  and  carry  shoes  ill ;  the  brittle  are  worse. 
A  seamed,  round,  empty,  hollow  hoof  shows  a 
decayed,  inward  part,  dry  wound  or  founder. 
If  the  hair  be  smooth  and  close  on  the  crown  of 
the  hoof,  the  flesh  fat  and  even,  all  is  right ; 
but  hair  staring,  the  skin  scabbed  and  the  flesh 
rising,  expect  a  ringbone,  brownscale,  or  quittor- 
bone. 

15.  Remark  the  setting  on  of  the  head,  crest, 
and  mane.  Place  yourself  by  his  side  and  see 
that  the  head  be  neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  but 
in  a  proper  direction  ;  that  his  neck  be  small  and 
long  at  the  joining  to  the  head,  and  growing  deeper 
and  deeper  to  the  shoulders,  with  ahigh,str6iig 
thin  mane,  long,  soft,  and  somewhat  curling  ; 
any  swelling  at  the  nape  of  the  neck  shows 
pole-evil,  or  the  beginning  of  a  fistula,  a  thick 
bull  neck,  falling  at  the  withers,  and  a  low,  weak, 
falling  crest,  show  want  of  strength  and  mettle  ; 
a  very  hairy  mane  shows  dulness ;  a  very  thin 
one  fury  ;  want  of  name  shows  the  itch,  worm 
in  the  rnane,  or  mange. 

16.  Let  the  chine  be  broad,  even,  and  straight, 
the  ribs  well  turned,  bending  outwardly,  the  fil- 
l^'^.ts  upright,  strong,  and  short,  and  not  above  a 
hjjj;dful  between  the  last  rib  and  knucklebone ; 
let  the"  b^lly  be  well  let  down,  yet  placed  within 
tlie  ribs  •'  these  are  all  good  marks.  A  narrow 
chine  ans^^^^s  not  for  the  saddle;  a  bendihg 
back  show.s  cveaknoss  ;  flat  ribs  aflbrd  no  liberty 
for  the  wind;^^let9  hanging,  long,  or  weak, 

;;■■■•  I-  t  . 
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show  a  horse  bad  to  go  against  a  hill,  or  carry  a 
burden.  A  belly  clung  up  or  gaunt  shows  bad 
feed  or  ill  health,  and  unfitness  for  labour. 

17.  Let  the  buttocks  be  round,  full,  plump,  and 
even  with  the  body ;  or,  if  long,  see  that  it  be 
well  raised  and  spread  at  the  tail  part.  The  pin- 
buttock,  gooserump,  swinerurap,  dowlet-buttock, 
&f.,  are  marks  of  deformity. 

18.  Let  tlie  hind  thighs  or  gaskins  be  even, 
full,  and  swelling,  all  which  show  strength  ;  the 
contrary  weakness. 

19.  The  gambrells  should  consist  of  skin  and 
bone,  veins  and  sinews,  somewhat  bending  ra- 
er  than  straight,  then  they  are  as  they  ought  to 
be.  But  if  there  be  chaps  or  sores  on  tlie  in- 
ward bought,  or  bending,  they  show  a  sallender  ; 
if  swelled,  a  hurt.  The  vein  full,  proud,  and 
soft  on  the  inner  part  shows  a  hlood-spavln  ;  if 
hard,  a  bone  spavin  ;  but  if  the  swelling  be  be- 
hind, before  the  knuckle,  then  you  may  expect 
a  riirb. 

20.  If  the  hinder  legs  be  clean,  fiat,  and  sin- 
ewy, then  they  are  right;  but  if  fat  they  will 
not  endure  labour ;  if  swelled,  the  grease  is  mol- 
ten in  them.  If  the  horse  has  scjibs  above  the 
pasterns,  he  has  the  scratches  ;  if  chapped  under 
the  pasterns  he  has  the  rains,  but  neither  are 
very  hurtful, 

21.  The  tail  ought  to  be  broad,  high,  and 
couched  a  little  inward,  screening  a  large  anus, 
which  is  also  a  good  sign  of  the  horse  being 
strong,  and  also  a  good  feeder.; — Vide  Dktionar. 
RuHt,  unde  multa  supra  decerpta. 

In  conclusion,  let  him  who  gets  a  quiet,  sound, 
good,  obedient  horse  treat  him  generously  and 
kindly,  and  he  will  repay  you ;  for  Homer,  speak- 
ing of  horses,  justly  observes,  that — 

Of  all  the  prone  creation,  none  display 
A  friendlier  sense  of  man's  superior  sway. 


For  the  Agricoltural  Journal. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES  V/ITH  MODEL 
FARMS. 

Mr.  Editor, — In  again  proposing  to  your  rea- 
ders the  question  of  Model  Farms,  I  do  not  in- 
tend repeating  what  they  have  already  read  in 
the  columns  of  your  excellent  Journal,  or  else- 
where. This  important  question  has  been  suffi- 
ciently discussed  in  all  its  bearings,  and,  from 
what  we  have  seenand  read,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
public  opinion  is,  in  general,  in  its  favour.  It  then 
only  remains  to  point  out  the  most  prompt, 
practical  and  economical  mode  of  bringing  it 
into  operation. 

Here,  Mr.  Editor,  are  a  few  observations  on 
this  subject  suggested  by  your  publication  of  the 
Report  of  the  Hotise  of*^  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  on  the  1st  of  March  last., 
The  Committee  had  been  formed  to  take  into 
consideration  the  Report  of  Commissioners 
named  to  deliberate  on  the  plan  of  an  Agricultur- 


al College,  attached  to  and  in  connexion  with  a 
Model  Farm ;  and  to  consider  that  part  of  the 
President's  message,  having  reference  to  the 
same  subject.  This  Committee  reported  in 
substance,  that,  tv?o-thirds  of  the  population  of 
the  state  were  engaged  in  Agricultural  pur- 
suits,— that,  it  was  the  principal  source  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country — that,  a  very  moderate  in- 
crease in  the  produce  of  the  soil  throughout  the 
state,  would  bring  an  annual  return  of  more  than 
the  entire  expense  of  establishing  the  Institution 
proposed,  even  were  it  to  exceed  the  sum  pro- 
mised— that,  while  millions  are  expended  on 
the  higher  branches  of  science  and  literature, 
this  science,  the  basis  of  all  others,  and  of  more 
permanent  importance,  has  been  left  to  its  own 
resources,  to  struggle  as  best  it  may,  guided 
by  the  feeble  light  of  uninitiated  experience, 
without  the  slightest  aid  from  the  government  it 
maintains ; — The  Committee  adds :  means  have 
been  proposed  to  promote  Agricultural  educa- 
ion  ;  the  onelo  attach  departments,  or  branches 
of  Agricultural  instructions  to  some  of  our  literary 
institutions  ;  the  other,  to  found  an  Agricultural 
College  on  a  Model  Farm.  The  Committee  has 
preferred  the  Ifitter  plan,  as  the  more  economi- 
cal, each  Model  Farm,  attached  to ihe  present 
literary  establishments  would,  alone,  co«>t  as 
much  or  more  than  a  Model  Farm  attached  to 
an  independant  Agricultural  College.  In  the 
former  case  the  same  Agricultural  professors, 
library,  museum,  &c.,  would  be  as  necessary  as 
in  the  latter,  and,  besides,  an  Agricultural  de- 
partment, so  attached,  would  be  but  of  secondary 
importance  to  these  Institutions,  which  would 
not  cease  to  pursue  their  pnricipal  designs,  to 
the  prejudice  of  Agriculture,  which  would  not 
receive  from  the  Directors  of  those  institu- 
tions the  attention  commensurate  with  its  high 
importance —  not  being  the  principal  object  for 
which    such    institutions    had    been  founded. 

Another  and  more  serious  objection — Accord- 
ing to  the  same  Report  it  has  been  found  that  the 
operations  ofasolely  Agricultural  College  for  New 
York,  presents  many  and  greater  advantages; 
for  example :  the  Model  Farm  better  kept,  a 
library,  a  chemical  apparatus,  cattle,  farming 
utensils,  and  all  other  appendages  of  a  farm 
kept  on  a  large  scale,  such  are  the  advantages 
of  a  College  uniquely  Agricultural. 

These  reasons,  Mr.  Editor,  are  cogent  and  con- 
vincing, and,  to  me  appear  incontrovertible. 
Literary  Institutions  and  Agricultural  Institutions 
are  too  different — if  not  opposite — in  their  nature, 
ever  to  march  in  harmony  if  attached  to  one 
another.  These  considerations  are  as  applicable ' 
to  Cana,da  as' to  the  United  States.  It  will  not  ' 
do  to  attach  Model  Farms  to  any  of  our  literary  ' 
Institutions. 

How  then  it  may  be  observed,  can  a  new  Col- 
lege be  founded  in  our  actual  circumstances? 
who  will  undertake  the  enormous  expense  of 
erecting  and  endowing  such  an  establishment. 
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Our  literary  institutions,  at  least  those  of  recent 
date,  have  so  precarious  an  existence,  that  such 
observations  are  just  and  well  founded, — But  let 
us  see. — 

To  obviate  the  greater  part  of  the  difficulties, 
above  all,  to  secure  economy,  there  exist  abun- 
dant means  to  facilitate  this  undertaking.  Sup- 
pose one  of  ojr  literary  Institutions  condescended 
to  accord  its  patronage  (not  its  purse)  to  an  Ag- 
ricultural College, — founded  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  suppose  furthermore,  that  it  furnished 
the  land  necessary  for  a  Model  Fami,  say  100 
acres,  in  a  suitable  locality ;  what  then  would 
be  wanting,  but  to  erect  an  appropriate  edifice 
and  procure  Professors?  which,  no  doubt,  would 
be  a  great  deal.  But  again  to  hypotheses,  sup- 
pose that  in  some  part  of  Europe — the  north  of 
France  for  instance,  where  the  climate  suffici- 
ently assimilates  our  own,  some  intelligent 
members  of  a  Religious  Fraternity  were  found, 
tried,  proved  and  perfected  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Agricultural  Education ;  suppose  they 
consented  to  undertake  the  guidance  of  similar 
studies  in  Canada  provided  a  moderate  sum, 
barely  sufficient  to  cover  their  travelling  expen- 
ses, with  an  annual  pittance  of  about  £30  a  year 
were  allowed  them.  All  these  "  suppositions" 
are  not  the  delusive  fancies  of  a  dream,  but 
tangible  facts,  possible,  practicable  and  attain- 
able. And,  now,  I  shall  calculate  the  expense 
of  such  an  establishment. 

A  wooden  two-story  house,  100  feet  long  £800  0  0 

Indispensable  furniture, 100  0  0 

Horses  and   other  animals, , 50  0  0 

Farming  utensils,  seeds,  &c 50  0  0 

Library,  Chemical    instruments  and  mu- 
seum merely  to  commence  with, 150  0  0 

Erection  of  necessary  appendages,  such  as: 
1st.  A  workshop  for  the  students  to  prac- 
tise in  under  the  superintendence  of  two 
foremen,  in  fabricating  farming  uten- 
sils in  wood  and  iron, 150  0  0 

2nd.  Out-offices,  stables  &c 150  0  0 

Charge  of  bringing  two  Professors  from 
Europe, 80  0  0 

Amount  necessary  to  set  the  establishment 

agoing £1530  0  0 

In  order  to  show  how  this  establishment  might 
be  sustained,  I  thus  calculate  its  probable  receipts 
and  expenditure : — 

Receipts, 
100  Extern  pupils,  (no  boarders  admit- 
ted) ,£5 500  0  0 

Annual  allocation, 150  0  0 

Amount  of  Receipts £650  0  0 

Erpenditure. 

2  Professors  such  as  above  mentioned, £60  0  0 

2  Tradesmen,  to  superintend  the  workshops    70  0  0 

4  Servants  at  £10  each 40  0  0 

Fuel,  ^c 35  0  0 


Augmentation  of  the  library  and  museum, 
and  annual  purchase  of  seeds  and  live 

stock, „.    150  0  0 

Repairs  and  incidental  expenses 150  0  0 

Probable  deficit  in  receipts, 145  0  0 

£650  0  0 

I  conclude  with  an  exposition  of  the  principles 
on  which  I  conceive  this  establishment  ought  to 
be  conducted. 

1st.  to  adopt  the  most  productive  system  of 
Agriculture,  the  least  expensive,  in  money  and 
labor  as  well  as  the  most  applicable  to  a  coun- 
try where  capital — like  property — is  possessed 
by  all. 

2nd.  To  receive  but  Externs,  as  parents  could 
more  conveniently  support  their  children  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  College,  by  the  produce  of  their 
farms,  than  by  paying  the  most  moderate  charge 
in  cash. 

3d.  The  course  of  studies  to  continue  but  two 
years  for  those  who  on  entering  know  how  to  read 
and  write,  Students  to  be  taught  to  write  French 
correctly,  with  a  little  Arithmietic  and  Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry. 

4th.  The  Student's  time  to  be  divided  between 
study  and  manual  labour,  either  on  the  Fjtrm  or 
in  the  workshops, — according  to  the  season. 

5th.  The  College  to  be  under  the  inspection 
of  the  literary  institution  to  which  it  would  be, 
as  it  were,  united,  in  pursuing  its  legitimate  du- 
ties. How  many  such  Colleges  would  suffice 
for  Lower  Canada?  one,  only  to  commence  with, 
whose  practical  utility  would  facilitate  the  erec- 
tion of  others.  I  may  be  asked  : — where  ffird 
money  sufficient  for  so  great  an  enterprise? 
My  answer  is  that  of  the  Committee  of  the  Le- 
gislature of  New  York.  ''  The  College  being 
for  the  benefit  of  the  State  should  be  founded 
by  the  State."  Such  Mr.  Editor,  is  the  plan  I 
propose,  with  more  time  and  reflection  I  could 
perhaps,  reply  more  suitably  to  your  kind  re- 
quest, but  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  hours,  I 
find  it  impossible  to  be  infallibly  accurate. 
However,  such  as  it  is,  I  pray  you  accept  it  with 
my  hearty  concurrence.  Others  may  handle 
tlie  subject  more  ably ;  I  wish  they  may,  for  no- 
thing would  delight  me  more  than  to  see  it  sus- 
tained by  the  ablest  talent  in  the  land. 

X.  Y.  Z. 

June  4th  1850. 


SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE,  QUEEN'S 
COLLEGE,  BELFAST. 

The  courses  of  instruction  in  the  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Belfast,  will  commence  for  the  next  session 
in  the  month  of  October,  and  continue  during 
two  terms  of  the  session,  about  six  months.  At 
the  entrance  examinations  four  scholarships  will 
be  granted  to  the  most  distinguished  candidates 
— viz,  two  scholarships  to  students  Avho  have  al- 
ready attended  the  agricultural  classes  in  the 
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Queen's  Colleges,  and  two  junior  scholarships  to 
students  about  to  commence  their  agricultural 
education.  The  candidates  for  the  senior  schol- 
arships will  be  examined  ou  the  subjects  treated 
of  in  the  lectures  of  the  present  session — viz.,  on 
the  elements  ot  chemistry,  agricultural  mechan- 
ics, the  elements  of  zoology  and  botany,  the  the- 
ory of  manures,  and  the  fee3ing  of  farm  animals. 
Students  who  present  themselves  for  the  first 
lime  are  subjected  to  an  examination  (matricul- 
ation examination)  in  English  grammar  and  the 
elements  of  arithmetic.  The  object  of  this  pre- 
liminary examination  is  to  ascertain  that  the 
young  men  who  may  wish  to  attend  the  lectures 
have  received  a  sufRcient  amount  of  education  to 
enable  th-em  to  undeTsland  the  instructions  of  the 
Professors.  The  same  plan  is  adopted  in  the 
ixreat  agricultural  colleges  of  the  Continent;  non- 
matriculated  or  private  students  are,  of  course, 
permitted  to  attend  any  of  the  lectures  without 
being  required  to  submit  to  the  entrance  exami- 
nations. At  the  conclusion  of  the  courses  prizes 
are  distributed  to  the  most  deserving  students. 
The  agricultural  scholarships  of  the  first  year  are 
'/ranted  to  students  who  exnibit  the  greatest  pro- 
(iciency  in  the  following  subjects: — English 
(Jrammar  and  Composition;  the  first  four  rules  of 
Arithmetic;  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions;  In- 
volution and  Evolution;  Proportion  and  Simple 
Interest;  Mensuration;  Book-keeping;  Outlines 
of  Modern  Geography.  The  method  followed 
)ii  conducting  the  examinations  is  to  give  printed 
papers  containing  the  questions  to  w^hich  the 
candidates  are  required  to  write  answers.  The 
fees  for  the  agricultural  pupils  have  been  fixed 
at  a  low  rate,  so  that  those  who  may  desire  to 
obtain  a  first-class  education  in  all  the  branches 
of  knowledge  which  relate  to  agriculture,  may 
secure  it  at  a  very  small  expense.  The  agricul- 
ural  department  in  the  Queen's  College  at  Bel- 
fast, has  been  intrusted  to  the  following  profes- 
sors:— 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Agriculture,  John  F. 
Hodges,  M.  D.  Chemist  to  Chemico-Agricultu- 
ral  Society  of  Ulster,  late  Professor  Chemistry 
in  the  Royal  Belfast  Institution. 

Elements  of  Chemistry,  Thomas  Andrews,  M. 
D.,  Vice  President  of  the  College. 

Agricultural  Mechanics,  John  Stevelly,  LL.D., 
late  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Royal  Bel- 
fast Institution. 

Natural  History  of  Farm  Animals  and  Agricul- 
tural Botany,  George  Dickie,  M.D.,  late  Profes- 
sor of  Natural  History,  at  Aberdeen. 

Mineralogy  and  Geology,  F.  M'Coy,  Esq., 
Cambridge. 

Agricultural  Engineering,  John  Godwin,  C.E., 
Engineer,  &c.,  to  the  Ulster  Railway. 

It  is  also  in  contemplation  to  establish  a  class 
for  land-agents,  &c.,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Professor  of  Agriculture  and  the  Professor  of  Po- 
litical Economy,  W.  N.  Hancock,  Esq.,  LL.D., 
late  Whately  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in 


Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  matriculation  and 
class  fees  in  the  school  of  Agriculture  we  may 
state  are,  for  the  first  year,  X7  10s.  for  students, 
and  jE4  lOs.  for  scholars.  Students  who  have 
attended  all  the  lectures  prescribed  in  the  course, 
and  submitted  to  the  examinations,  will  receive 
a  diploma  at  the  termination  of  their  studies. 
We  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  most  bene- 
ficial results  from  the  arrangements  which  have 
been  adopted,  and  anticipate  that  the  Queen's 
Colleges  will  do  much  to  remove  from  our  coun- 
try the  reproach  which  travellers  havu,  with  too 
much  foundation,  cast  upon  our  land-agents  and 
farmers,  of  possessing  less  Agricultural  know- 
ledge than  any  similar  class  in  Europe.  We  do 
not,  indeed,  pretend  that  the  instructions  commu- 
nicated in  the  Queen's  Colleges  can  be  regarded 
as  sufficient,  without  that  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  details  of  farming  operations,  which 
can  only  be  properly  acquired  in  the  farm.  The 
sound  farmer  should  understand  both  the  theory 
and  practice  of  his  art;  but  we  are  justified  in  as- 
serting that  he  will  be  the  most  successful  and 
economical  cultivator,  and  the  most  capable  of 
directing  the  practice  of  his  workmen,  who  has 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
his  profession. — The  Journal  of  the  Chemico-Ag- 
ricvltural  Society  of  Ulster. 


Portable  Garden  Force-Pump  and  Syring- 
ing Machine. — "  Hortensia,"  Kells,  asks  our 
opinion  of  Mr.  Eraser's  syringing  machine, 
noticed  in  the  report  of  the  show  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  in  the  Gazette 
of  the  27th  of  April. — We  have  repeatedly 
examined  and  tried  the  light  garden  force- 
pump,  syringing  and  watering  machine  at 
Mr.  Fraser's  elegant  establishment  in  Mary- 
Street,  since  it  was  exhibited  at  the  late  flower 
show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ire- 
land. It  is  the  most  elegant,  and  the  best 
adapted  watering  and  syringing  machine  we 
have  yet  seen.  By  placing  it  in  a  water-pot 
of  even  the  smallest  size,  the  most  delicate 
lady  can  throw  the  water  in  a  jet  upwards  of 
twenty-five  feet  high,  when  it  breaks  out  into 
a  copious  shower,  or  drive  it  to  a  distance  of 
more  than  thirty  feet,  watering  the  whole  area  of 
that  circumference  with  a  soft  dewy  shower. 
It  is  a  most  admirable  implement  for  waging 
the  most  delicate  plants,  as  by  the  pressure  of 
the  thumb  on  a  spring,  a  soit  shower  can  be 
let  fall  upon,  or  be  driven  against  any  part  of 
it,  at  pleasure.  The  implement  is  scarcely 
larger  or  heavier  than  a  good  walkingstick, 
and  from  the  simplicity  and  accuracy  of  the 
fittings  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 


He  that  does  good  for  good's  sake  seeks  nei- 
ther praise  nor  reward,  Siough  sure  of  both  at 
last. 
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We  are  much  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  Le- 
gislative Assembly  named  a  Committee  to  en- 
quire into  the  state  of  Agriculture  of  Lower 
Canada.     There  is,  therefore,  every  proba- 
bility, that  some  effectual  measures  ^Yill  result 
from  the  action  of  the  Legislature,  upon  the 
report  of  this  Committee.     No  doubt  can  ex- 
ist as  to  the  necessity  of  great  improvement 
'    in  the  general  system  of  A  griculture  practised 
in  Lower  Canada,  and  the  question  is,  how 
this  system  can  be  improved  ?     It  may  be 
thought  by  many  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
the  Legislature  to  interfere  or  take  any  trou- 
ble in  the  matter.     We  find,  hoAvever,  in  the 
old  countries  of  Europe,  that  the  Govern- 
.  ments  and  Legislatures  do  interfere  and  pro- 
"' ''"Hfide  forthe  improvement  of  Agriculture,  and 
that  many  of  them  have  a  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture to  attend  especially  to  this  interest 
alone.     We  may  be  answered  that  in  Eng- 
land it  is  not  so,  and  that  her  Agriculture  is 
more  advanced  in   improvement,   notwith- 
standing, than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
We  reply  to  this,  that  England  is  diiferently 
circumstanced  from  other  any  country,  having 
.      a  wealthy,  numerous,  and  enlightened  pro- 
prietory, whose  interest  it  is,  to  do  all  that  is 
possible  for  the  improvement  of  Agriculture, 
and  who  have,  done  and  are  doing  so  constant- 
'    ly.     We  have  no  proprietory  here  who  are 
equally  interested  to  promote  Agricultural  im- 
provement, and  unless  our  Legislature  sup- 
plies the  place  to  us,  of  what  English  proprie- 
tors furnish  to  British  Agriculture,  we  can- 
^'iiot  expect  to  make  much  progress  in  Agricul- 
tural improvement;  the  matter  is  quite  plain. 


If  the  improvement  of  husbandry  is  desirable 
in  Lower  Canada,  the  measures  that  are  neces- 
sary for  its  improvement  must  be  introduced, 
and  by  whom  are  they  to  be  introduced,  if 
not  by  Legislative  means.     It  is  of  some  im- 
portance whither  a  country  should  annually 
create  a  value  of  five  millions  of  pounds  cur- 
rency, or  whether  this  annual  value  should 
be  ten  million  pounds  currency?    We  may 
be  so  partial  to  the  business  we  have  been 
brought  up  to,  that  it  has  more  importance 
in  our  estimation,  than  it  would  have  in  the 
estimation  of  any  other  party,  but  we  certainly 
cannot  perceive  how  it  is  possible  for  our  Le- 
gislature  to  do  more  good  for  our  country, 
than  by  ascertaining  the  actual  condition  of 
our  Agriculture,  and  then  provide  the  means 
that    would  appear  necessary  to  secure  its 
improvement  and  prosperity     There  cannot 
be  any  mistake  as  to  the  unmixed  good  this 
would  produce  to  the  Canadian  people.    This 
would  be  securing  the  means  of  prosperity  to 
trade,    and  commerce,  and  to  every  other 
business,  and  profession.    No  other  subject 
that  can  occupy  the  Legislature,  can  have 
the  hundredth  part  of  the  importance  to  the 
people  that  this  has. 

We  hope  we  shkll  be  excused  for  urging 
this  subject  so  decidedly,  byt  we  do  so  from  u 
sincere  desire  to  see  the  country  prosperous, 
and  we  do  not  know  of  any  other  means  un- 
der Heaven  of  making  her  securely  and  per- 
manently prosperous,  but  from  her  own  natu- 
ral resources.  If  there  is  any  other  means,  let 
them  be  proposed.  We  do  not  say  that  Agri- 
culture alone  is  to  do  every  thing  for  us,  hut 
we  do  say,  that  it  is  the  products  of  Agricul- 
ture that  must  give  healthful  action  to  every 
other  employment  in  Canada.  As  we  before 
observed,  there  cannot  be  any  mistake  in  doing 
all  we  can  to  promote  the  improvement  andi 
prosperity  of  Agriculture.  It  is  quite  possi- ' 
ble  to  commit  mistakes  on  other  subjects,  but 
in  this  alone  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  g<| 
wrong.     We  may  be  censured  for  taking  thij 
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liberty,  but  we  should  not  be  doing  our  duty 
in  the  position  we  occupy,  if  we  were  not 
plainly  to  urge  the  importance  of  tlie  cause 
we  advocate  j  and  then  we  cannot  accuse  our- 
selves hereafter  of  neglecting  this  interest  at 
this  critical  moment.  It  would  only  be  what 
we  might  expect,  that  all  parties  who  desire 
to  see  our  Agriculture  improving,  and  ag- 
riculturists in  a  prosperous  condition — 
Would  give  all  the  information  in  their 
power  to  the  Committee  of  Agriculture, 
to  enable  them  to  come  to  just  conclusion  as 
to  the  present  state  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
best  means  to  adopt  for  its  improvement.  We 
have  no  doubt,  that  a  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  will  csi'st  among  farmers  as  to  the 
best  means  that  could  be  adopted  for  the  im- 
provement of  Agriculture  where  most  requir- 
ing it.  Of  one  thing,  however,  we  are  cer- 
tain, that  the  means  to  be  effectual,  piust  be 
very  different  from  any  hitherto  adopted  in 
Canada,  and  any  party  who  would  give  a 
contrary  opinion,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
doubt  their  judgment  or  sincerity.  "VYe  have 
had  a  long  experience  of  what  has  been  done, 
and  we  can  perceive  to  what  little  purpose, 
for  the  improvement  of  Agriculture,  where 
improvement  is  most  decidedly  wanting.  If 
the  Legislature  should  apply  any  of  the  Pub- 
lic Revenue  to  the  encouragement  of  agricul- 
tural improvement ;  we  humbly  conceive  it 
should  be  employed  to  the  best  advantage  to 
produce  that  improvement,  generally  through- 
out the  country.  The  most  indigent,  and  re- 
mote farmer  in  the  country  should  be  able  to 
perceive  the  good  effects  of  the  encourage- 
ment granted  by  the  Legislature.  He  should 
feel  that  the  application  of  this  grant  was  be- 
neficial to  him,  however  poor,  and  insulated 
his  situation.  This  is  the  mode  we  would 
wish  to  see  adopted  in  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic money  for  the  encouragement  of  agricul- 
tural improvement,  and  if  the  expenditure  is 
not  for  the  advantage  of  the  poorest  farmer 
in   t!ie  country  as   well  as    for  the    rich, 


we  confess  we  do  not  perceive  the  expe- 
diency of  making  the  grant.  Parties  may 
find  objection  to  this  proposition,  but  we  are 
persuaded  of  its  justice,  and  expediency  also. 
It  is  not  to  the  most  skilful  and  most  wealthy 
of  our  farmers  alone,  that  Legislative  grants 
for  the  improvement  of  our  Agriculture  should 
be  paid.  Let  the  poor  unskilful  farmer  de- 
rive some  benefit  from  it  also  ;  by  instructing 
and  encouraging  him  to  adopt  a  better  sys- 
tem of  husbandry.  Farming  societies  who 
subscribe  their  own  funds  may  adopt  such 
regulations  as  they  think  proper  for  distri- 
buting them  J  but  it  is  not  so  where  public 
money  is  granted  to  produce  improvement 
rather  than  reward  improvement.  If  good 
husbandry  is  not  able  to  reward  itself,  we 
should  not  encourage  its  introduction.  The 
whole  sum  of  our  argument  is  ;  that  the  poor- 
est, and  Miost  unskilful  farmer  in  Lower  Ca- 
nada shall  participate  in  the  benefit  of  Legis- 
lative grants  for  the  improvement  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  any  measures  or  regulations  that 
may  be  adopted  should  securely  provide  for 
this. 


We  fi-equently  copy  articles  from  English 
periodicals  descriptive  of  what  is  known  in 
Britain  as  "  High  Farming."  We  do  not 
propose  that  this  "  High  Farming"  should  be 
introduced  generally  in  Canada,  but  in  read- 
ing these  descriptions,  there  are  many  useful 
hints  we  might  notice,  and  practise  with  ad- 
vantage. Any  funnel"  who  has  got  sufficient 
education  to  enable  him  to  read,  can  not  read 
too  much  of  what  is  published  relating  to 
Agriculture,  unless  he  is  pre-determined  never 
to  alter  or  change  in  any  particular,  from  the 
system  practised  by  his  fathers.  He  must  be  a 
very  extraordinary  Airmer  indeed,  who  would 
read  the  Agricultural  publications  of  the  pre- 
sent day  without  advantage  to  himself.  The  ex- 
pediency of  introducing  tl^e  high  farming  of 
Mr.  JIachi,  Mr.  Huxtable,  and  others,  into 
this  country,  m'ght  be  very 'questionable,  but 
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there  cannot  be  any  question,  that  the  ex- 
ample of  these  gentlemen,  and  what  has  been 
published  by  them  on  Agriculture,  has  pro- 
duced immense  benefit,  and  might  be  read 
with  advantage  by  every  farmer  however 
skilful  or  unskilful  in  his  business.  The 
nearer  that  every  Canadian  farmer  can 
approach  to  a  perfect  system  of  husbandry 
the  better  it  will  be  for  him.  If  he  is  unable 
to  thorough  drain  his  land,  he  should  at  all 
events,  drain  it  sufficiently,  or  a3  well  as  his 
means  will  admit,  by  open  drains,  as  it  is 
useless  for  him  to  cultivate  land  that  is  not 
sufficiently  drained.  If  he  cannot  manure 
his  land  as  well  as  they  do  in  "  High  Farm- 
ing" he  should  only  cultivate  the  lands  he  can 
manure,  or  keep  in  a  state  of  fertility  by 
Summer  fallowing.  He  may  rest  assured  he 
will  not  find  it  profitable  to  sow  more  land 
than  is  in  a  state  to  produce  fair  fwerace 
crops.  It  will  be  better  for  him  to  have  ten 
acres  of  good  crop,  than  twenty  acres  of  bad 
crop — and  the  land  will  always  be  gaining 
fei'tility  while  allowed  to  remain  in  a  state  of 
repose.  Again,  as  regards  animals,  however 
desirable  and  necessary  it  might  be  to  have 
a  considerable  number,  he  should  not  keep 
more  than  he  can  maintain  properly,  in  Sum- 
mer, and  Winter.  Let  him  have  good  pas- 
ture and  sufficient  meadow,  and  then  keep 
a  stock  of  animals  in  proportion.  We  find  no 
fault  or  offer  no  objection  to  any  farmer  hav- 
ing a  large  sized  stock  of  neat  cattle,  if  he  fan- 
cies and  prefers  them — although  we  would 
prefer,  under  any  circumstances,  moderate, 
or  middle  sized  cattle  to  very  large,  yet  no 
party  can  be  condemned  for  keeping  large 
cattle,  if  they  are  properly  maintained  in  a 
constant  state  of  progressive  improvement. 
We  only  dispute  the  expediency  of  introdu- 
cing large  cattle,  where  there  is  seldom  suffi- 
cient keep  for  small.  As  to  pretend  that 
large  cattle  are  as  easy  to  maintain  as  small, 
we  decidedly  say  we  are  convinced  of  the 
contrary.     The  only  mode  of  ascertaining  the 


fact,  is  by  having  two  equal  quantities  of  land, 
of  the  same  quality,  and  an  equal  number 
of  large  cattle  on  the  one,  as  of  small  cattle 
on  the  other,  during  the  Summer,  or  while 
they  can  be  kept  on  grass.  Grazing  large 
cattle  and  small  together  on  the  same  pas- 
ture can  never  be  a  fair  experiment.  In  Win- 
ter, also,  the  large,  and  small  should  be  kept 
completely  separated,  both  in  the  yards,  andthe 
stables  ;  and  the  quantity  of  food  regularly 
weighed  or  measured  to  each.  This  is  the 
mode  of  making  fair  experiments,  and  we 
have  no  confidence  in  any  opinions  formed  of 
the  comparative  value  of  large  and  small  cat- 
tle, that  are  not  grounded  upon  experiments 
made,  in  the  manner  we  have  described.  In 
Canadian  husbandry,  including  the  keeping 
of  stock,  that  which  produces  the  most  over 
the  expenditure  for  its  production,  should  have 
the  preference.  If  slovenly  farming  and  ill 
fed  stock  would  produce  more  profit,  than 
careful,  and  judicious  farming,  and  well  kept 
stock,  we  should  not  recommend  the  latter 
system.  We  do  however  recommend  it  most 
strongly,  and  any  of  our  readers  who  may 
doubt  its  profitableness  should  make  a  fair 
experiment  of  both  systems,  so  far  as  his 
means  will  admit.  We  should,  indeed,  be 
exceedingly  sorry,  to  advise  our  brother 
farmers  to  do  anything  that  would  be  likely 
to  prove  injurious  to  them,  and  we  are 
always  most  cautious  in  recommending  any 
new  plans  to  them  that  would  involve  them 
in  expenses  that  might  not  be  refunded  to 
them.  We  wish  to  see  an  improved  system 
of  husbandry  gradually  introduced,  and  that 
every  farmer  who  commences  it,  may  prove 
the  utility  and  profit  of  the  system  as  he  pro- 
ceeds to  make  changes.  We  do  not  expect 
that  any  farmer  will  adopt  our  recommenda- 
tions in  every  thing  at  once  without  first  con- 
sidering them,  and  then  proving  them  by  fair 
experiment.  In  making  experiments  how- 
ever, we  hope  they  shall  be  made  fairly,  and 
fully,  not  half  doing  the  work,  and  leaving 
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the  blame  of  failu«i  upon  us.  For  instance, 
in  that  of  summer-fallowing  land,  we  expect 
it  to  be  executed  in  every  part  of  the  process 
as  we  have  given  directions  for  it  in  former 
numbers  of  this  Journal.  The  first  ploughing 
should  be  given  to  land  intended  for  Summer 
fallow,  in  the  previous  fall,  and  the  land 
should  be  well  drained.  In  the  Spring  it 
should  be  again  ploughed  before  it  is  allowed 
to  be  covered  with  grass  and  weeds,  and  every 
subsequent  ploughing  and  harrowing  be  exe- 
cuted when  required  to  keep  the  soil  clean  and 
free  from  grass  and  weeds  taking  root  in  it. 
And  if  they  should  abound,  they  should  be 
gathered  and  burned,  or  collected  to  the  com- 
post heap.  Summer  fallow,  executed  in  this 
manner,  we  shall  answer  for  it,  will  pay  the 
farmer  well,  but  if  not  so  executed,  we  should 
not  consider  it  as  Summer  fallowing.  It  is 
the  same  case  in  every  improvement  we  pro- 
pose, they  will  have  to  be  executed  fully  and 
properly  in  every  respect.  Bad  ploughing, 
insuflficient  draining,  bad  harrowing,  not 
sowing  at  the  proper  period,  not  applying 
manure  properly,  or  in  sufficient  quantity, 
not  using  clean  seed,  not  observing  any  regu- 
lar rotation,  all  these  are  inconsistent  with 
any  good  or  profitable  system  of  husbandry, 
and  are  at  variance  with  any  improvements 
we  have  recommended  in  Agriculture.  We 
know  and  have  seen  sufficient  of  this  imper- 
fect cultivation,  and  the  results  from  it,  and 
improved  systems  of  husbandry  condemned, 
because  these  imperfect  attempts  at  improve- 
ment did  not  succeed,  and  who,  that  knows 
anything  of  good  husbandry,  could  expect 
that  they  would.  Our  limited  capital,  and 
other  circumstances,  will  not  wai'rant  our 
introducing  "  High  Farming"  but  an  impro- 
vement in  our  system  of  husbandry  is  actually 
necessary  to  our  well-being,  to  be  generally 
introduced,  in  order  to  give  Agriculture  any 
chance  of  prospering. 

We  have  for  many  years,  remarked  with 
regret,  the  extraordinary  waste  of  manure 


in  Montreal,  while  the  lands  in  the  country, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  City,  require  to 
be  manured.  We  have  seen  excellent  man- 
ure placed  upon  the  ice  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
in  Winter,  to  be  carried  off  by  the  river  in 
Spring.  We  have  also  seen  valuable  manure 
carted  to  hollow  places,  and  to  fill  up  roads 
in  town,  which,  putting  the  loss  of  the  man- 
ure out  of  the  question,  we  think  a  very  ob- 
jectionable mode  of  disposing  of  the  filth  of 
the  City.  There  must  be  some  cause,  that 
manure,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  farmers, 
should  be  applied  in  this  way,  instead  of  to 
the  production  of  crops.  The  want  of  capi- 
tal may  prevent  many  farmers  from  carting 
this  manure  in  the  Spring,  but  we  cannot 
admit  that  the  city  authorities  should  allow 
valuable  manure  to  be  applied  in  the  manner 
we  have  stated.  The  farmers  are  so  much 
hurried  in  the  Spring,  that  the}'  may  not  be 
able  to  cart  away  the  manure,  but  as  this  is 
the  time  that  yards,  &c.,  have  to  be  cleansed 
of  manure  and  filth,  it  is  carted  by  order  of 
the  city  authorities  from  one  place,  to  be 
thrown  down  in  another,  within  the  city,  to 
ferment  and  rot.  If  all  the  manure  that 
would  be  thus  collected  was  put  into  a  suit- 
able situation,  the  farmers  might  be  able  to 
cart  it  away  after  the  hurry  of  Spring.  It  is 
certainly  a  great  loss  to  the  public  the  large 
quantity  of  valuable  manure  wasted  in  Mon- 
treal annually,  and  we  do  not  see  any  ne- 
cessity that  it  should  be  so.  It  would  be  a 
public  benefit  if  the  manure  was  placed  by 
the  city,  in  situations  where  the  farmers  could 
come  and  cart  it  at  their  leisure.  The  time 
will  come  wl^en  this  manure  will  be  more 
regarded  by  Agriculturists,  and  come  into 
use.  At  all  events,  the  manure,  we  con- 
ceive, should  not  be  applied  as  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, thrown  into  the  river,  or  made  into 
roads,  pathways,  or  filling  up  low  grounds 
in  the  city. 

Grief  ennobles.    He  who  has  not  suffered  can 
never  have  thought  or  felt. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  FOR  JUNE. 

"We  had  rain  for  the  first  three  days  of  June, 
but  the  weather  then  became  fair,  warm,  and 
favourable  for  completing  the  sowing  and 
planting.  We  observed,  however,  that  much 
of  the  ploughed  lands  got  foul  with  grass  and 
weeds  before  they  could  be  sown,  and  we  fear 
this  will  have  a  very  injurious  effect  upon  the 
crops.  Soil  intended  for  root  crops  also,  al- 
though requiring  to  be  ploughed  again,  can- 
not be  so  managed  as  to  prevent  the  grass  and 
weeds  vegetating  immediately  after  the  seed 
is  sown  or  planted.  The  only  possible  way 
to  prevent  this  would  be,  to  gather  all  the 
weeds  and  grass,  and  remove  them,  but  there 
was  not  time  to  do  this,  and  we  have  seen  the 
weeds  and  grass  commence  growing  in  land 
sown,  in  two  or  three  days  after  the  sowing 
was  finished.  The  prevention  of  this,  in 
keeping  down  the  weeds  and  grass  will  give 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  this  year,  and  cannot 
be  done  effectually.  We  have  not  been  through 
much  of  the  country  this  Spring,  and  there- 
fore, we  cannot  speak  of  what  we  have  seen^ 
but  we  understand  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
sow  on  clay  lands  until  far  advanced  in  May, 
and  in  some  cases,  not  even  then.  We  may 
of  course,  form  some  idea  of  lands  we  have 
not  seen,  by  the  state  of  other  soils  of  the  same 
quality  that  we  have  seen,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  sowing  is  generally  very 
late  in  Lower  Canada,  where  there  is  such  a 
large  proportion  of  the  lands,  very  level,  the 
soil  clay,  and  not  too  well  drained.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  crops  must  consequently  depend, 
altogether,  on  the  favourable  nature  of  the  sea- 
son from  this  until  harvest  time  :  where  seed 
has  been  sown  in  time,  and  the  soil  in  a  good 
state,  the  appearance  of  the  young  crop  is 
very  promising  indeed,  both  healthy  and  luxu- 
riant. The  greatest  evil  of  a  tardy  Spring, 
is  that  farmers  have  to  do  their  work  imper- 
fectly ;  there  is  too  great  a  hurry  in  striving 
to  get  the  seedin,  inany  way.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  this  Spring  i  we  suppose  it  will 


have  I'equired  the  whole  month  of  June  to  finish 
thesowingandplanting,if  it  is  completed  then. 
It  would  be  well  for  farmers  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  check  the  growth  of  weeds  in  the 
crops,  as  w^e  are  sure  they  will  be  very  pre- 
valent.    The  month  of  June  has  been  on  the 
whole  favourable  to  vegetation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Montreal.     It  has  not  been  too 
wet  nor  excessively  dry,  and  the  meadows  ge- 
nerally look  welljUtiless  where  the  lands  were 
poorer  ill-drained.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  in 
such  a  Spring  as  this,  to  get  strong  clay  soils, 
that  are  not  well  drained,  in  a  good  tilth  and 
fair  working  order.   It  becomes  so  excessively 
hard  the  moment  it  is  fit  to  plough  or  harrow, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  work  it  pro- 
perly.    If,  for  green  crops,  it  requires  several 
ploughings,  rollings,  and  harrowings  to  pul- 
verize it,  and  a  common  roller  has  very  little 
effect.     A  clod  crusher,  such  as  they  use  in 
England,  that  is  furnished  with  short  iron 
teeth,  is  the  only  implement  that  is  suitable 
to  break,  as  well  as  crush  the  hard  lumps  of  soil. 
Without  this,  however   frequently  plough- 
ed and  harrowed,  large  lumps  will  remain  un- 
broken.    We  are  very  deficient  here  in  suit- 
able implements  for  Agricultural  operations, 
compared  with  the  ample  assortment  of  these 
things  to  be  found   upon  an  English  farm. 
They  have  implements  and  tools  suitable  for 
every  purpose  required  and  of  the  best  con- 
struction,and  quality.  This  makes  the  business 
of  farming  much  more  easy  and  certain.  Sum- 
mer fallows,  where  in  progress  of  workin"', 
should  receive  every  attention.    The  whole 
benefit  of  the  process,  depends  upon  its  proper 
execution.  If  weeds  and  grass  overrun  the  soil, 
the  benefit  of  ploughing  will  not  be  much. 
In  the  intervals  between  the  ploughings  and 
harrovvings,  it  may  be  proper  to  allow  seeds 
of  weeds  to    vegetate,  in  order  that  when 
they  have  sprouted,  their  seed,  may  be  effec- 
tually destroyed,  by  the  next  ploughing  and 
harrowing,  exposing  them  to  be  dried  up. 
It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  burn  any  weeds  or 
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grass  that  can  be  collected  upon  the  soil,  and 
at  the  same  time  some  of  the  soil  might  be 
charred  with  the  weeds  when  burning,  and  it 
would  answer  as  manure.  Summer  fallow, 
when  executed  as  it  should  be,  is  a  very  good 
means  of  improving  land,  when,  perhaps,  a 
farmer  has  no  other  means  in  his  power. 
Turnips  may  ho  sown  up  to  the  10th  or  loth 
July.  The  great  point  is,  to  have  the  land 
well  manured  and  moist,  when  the  seed  is 
sown.  Ashes  is  the  best  manure  for  turnips, 
as,  if  abundant,  the  fly  seldom  destroys  the 
crop.  Steeping  the  seed  in  soft  water  for  at 
least  twelve  hours  before  it  is  sown,  and  then 
steeping  it  the  most  offensive  smelling  train 
oil  for  a  like  period  and  drying  it  with 
sulphur  for  sowing,  will  have  a  great  ten- 
dancy  to  save  it  from  the  fly,  provided  the 
soil  is  moist,  or  made  so,  when  sowing.  If 
the  seed  vegetates  rapidly,  it  will  retain  its 
offensive  smell,  until  it  gets  into  the  rough 
leaf,  and  the  fly  will  not  destroy  it  then,  al- 
though it  may  injure  it  in  some  degree.  It  is 
not  too  late  to  sow  buck-wheat  even  now,  if 
not  for  a  matured  crop,  to  make  fodder  for 
cattle,  as  we  suggested  in  a  former  number. 
Oats  might  also  be  sown  to  save  and  cure  as 
oat-hay.  Ploughing  in  green  crop  as  manure 
should  not  be  neglected  where  possible.  Rape- 
seed  is  considered  the  best  to  sow  for  a  crop 
to  plough  down  in  this  way.  Seed  does  not 
cost  much,  and  as  rape  is  an  oil  plant,  it  is 
considered  best  as  green  manure.  In  Sum- 
mer fallows,  that  have  received  the  ne- 
cessary ploughings  up  to  this  time,  it  Would 
be  very  well  to  sow  rape,  to  plough  down  in 
the  fall  as  manure.  It  should  be  sown  suffi- 
ciently thick,  that  ft  woiiltf  kfeep  down  all 
weeds.  It  is  a  plantof  rapid  growth.  There 
may  be  the  same  necessity  for  preparing  the 
seed,  as  for  turnips,  to  prevent  insects  injuring 
it,  but  not  having  sown  it  in  Canadi/^ve  are 
not  certain  of  this.  It  is,  at  all  events;  no' 
harm  to  prepare  it  ^o,  as  the' expense  is  not 
great,    Tbft  tay  harvest'  will  have  liditirienc- 


ed,  and  be  nearly  finished  in  July.  When 
the  timothy  will  have  come  into  blossom,  the 
sooner  it  is  cut  and  housed,  the  better  will  be 
the  quality  of  the  hay  for  every  purpose.  In 
fine  weather,  we  have  seldom  broken  the 
swarths  after  the  mowers,  unless  the  crop  is 
very  heavy,  and  much  mixed  with  clover, 
then  it  is  necessary  to  spread  them  out  to  dry. 
When  nearly  pure  timothy,  we  have  gene- 
rally put  into  cocks  from  the  swarth,  all  that 
has  been  cut  by  the  mowers,  up  to  dinner 
time,  with  that  cut  the  day  previous  from  the 
dinner  time,  always  provided  the  weather  is 
fine.  What  is  cut  in  the  morning  before  the 
dew  is  off,  may  require  to*  be  tamed  in  the 
swarth,  before  it  is  put  into  cocks.  It  may 
often  be  necessary  to  turn  what  was  mowed 
the  previous  afternoon  before  it  is  cocked,  but 
we  have  done  this  without  breaking  out  the 
swarth,  but  merely  turning  them  over.  In 
making  cocks,  each  person  takes  three  swarths 
and  makes  the  cocks  in  regular  rows,  on  the 
ridges,  not  in  the  '^furrow.  If  the  crop  is 
heavy,  two  swarths  may  be  sufficietit.  The 
hay  should  be  all  shaken  up  in  making  the 
cooks,  and  the  latter  well  formed.  In  fine 
drying  weather,  when  the  timothy  is  not 
much  mixed  with  clover  or  other  grasses,  we 
have  frequently  carted  the  hay  from  the 
small  cocks,  without  spreading  it  out.  If 
further  drying  is  necessary  we  have  spread 
every  two  or  three  rows  of  cocks  together, 
raking  the  intervals,  and  giving  the  hay  one 
or  more  turnings,  if  necessary,  before  it  is 
carted  to  the  stack  or  barn.  It  is  very  sel- 
dom in  our  climate,  that  hay  requires  to  be 
more  than  once,  spread  out  of  the  cocks  it  is 
first  made  into.  Hay  requires  to  be  made 
dry  before  it  is  stored,  but  in  doing  this  the 
less  it  is  exposed  to  sun,  dew,  or  rain  the  bet- 
ter. Heavy  dew  is  as  injurious  tohay,when 
once  partly  dry,  as  a  shower  of  rain  would 
be.  We  should  prefer  having  mowers  idle, 
and  pay  them  for  it,  than  to"  cut  down  mea- 
dow!^ Id  rbin.     Clover  is  much  more  difficult 
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to  cure  than  timothy,  it  has  so  much  sap,  when 
cut  at  the  proper  time.  The  farmer  should 
endeavour  to  cure  and  save  it,  with  as  much 
of  this  sap  as  possible.  The  blossom  should 
be  saved  upon  it,  as  it  is  a  valuable  part  of, 
the  plant.  When  cut  it  should  be  turned  in 
the  swarths  without  breaking  them,  and  it 
may  be  turned  over  a  second  and  third  time 
if  required  to  dry  it.  It  should  be  preserved 
from  wet  if  possible  by  making  it  into  well 
formed  cocks,  as  soon  as  it  is  fit.  If  consi- 
derably dry  when  put  into  cocks,  it  may  re- 
main so  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  be  re- 
made into  cocks  shaking  it  well.  It  is  possi- 
ble to  save  clover  perfectly  without  again 
spreading  it  out,  by  frequently  remaking  the 
cocks.  It  should  be  prevented  from  becom- 
ing musty,  when  there  is  any  tendancy  to 
this,  it  should  be  spread  out.  Clover  requires 
the  most  careful  attention  in  the  process  of 
curing.  In  moist  seasons,  this  is  very  diffi- 
cult. If  not  sufficiently  dry  when  storing,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  mix  layers  of  good  dry  straw 
with  it,  adding  some  salt.  Cattle  will  eat 
both  straw  and  clover  during  the  winter,  but 
whether  or  not,  the  dry  straw  will  preserve 
the  clover  from  injury  and  the  straw  will  not 
be  lost.  Clover  should  be  cut  before  the 
blossom  withers,  and  the  blossom  and  leaves 
should  be  preserved  upon  it,  if  possible,  as 
they  are  the  best  part  of  the  plant  for  pro- 
vender. There  is  no  better  hay  than  timothy 
cut  in  time  and  well  saved,  nor  do  we  think 
there  is  any  so  good.  Clover  is  also  highly 
estimated,  but  its  value  greatly  depends  upon 
the  time  it  is  cut,  and  the  manner  it  is  ci  red. 
Other  varieties  of  hay,  produced  on  natural 
meadows,  require  to  be  managed  diffiiirently 
from  timothy  and  clover,  they  need  not  be 
cut  80  early  in  the  season,  and  they  require 
more  drying  and  seasoning  before  they  are 
stored.  Salt  should  be  mixed  with  them  in 
storing.  Those  natural  grasses,  however, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  too  long  un- 
cut.    The  seasons  are  not  so  suitable  for  dry- 


ing them,  nor  is  the  quality  of  the  hay  so 
good  when  cut  late.  A  dry  and  sunny  hay 
harvest,  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  farmer,  to 
the  purchaser  of  hay,  and  to  the  animals  which 
consume  it  as  food.  No  product  of  the  farm 
suffers  more  by  wet  weather  than  hay.  There 
is  another  part  of  hay  making,  we  see  often 
neglected  in  Canada,  that  is  the  raking. 
When  hay  is  not  carefully  gathered,  there  is 
a  considei'able  portion  of  it  remains  for  the 
rake  to  gather,  and  if  the  raking. is  not  done 
before  the  hay  is  too  much  exposed  and 
withered,  it  is  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of 
gathering.  Nothing  appears  more  slovenly 
than  hay  badly  gathered,  and  not  raked  im- 
mediately. Every  crop  we  grow  should  be 
gathered,  and  the  farmer  who  thinks  it  will 
not  pay  for  the  trouble,  or  who  is  too  much 
hurried  to  have  the  work  done  properly, 
should  only  cultivate  so  much  crop  as  he 
could  manage  carefully  and  properly.  We 
conceive  it  to  be  little  less  than  criminal  to 
allow  portions  of  our  crops  to  go  to  waste 
after  they  are  produced,  for  want  of  careful 
gathering. 

We  have  seen  potatoes  that  have  been 
planted  in  the  month  of  June,  ploughed  up 
again,  and  re-planted — the  first  seed  having 
rotted.  In  one  particular  instance  the  land 
did  not  appear  too  wet,  when  first  planted,  be- 
cause it  was  ploughed,  hairoweti,  and  manured, 
immediately  before  it  was  planted  first.  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  rotting  of  seed  has 
prevailed  to  any  consiilerable  extent,  but  we 
consider  it  very  unsafe  to  plant  p(jtatoes  that 
are  cut,  when  the  weather  is  very  warm,  as  it 
has  been  in  June.  If  they  were  not  cut,  they 
would  not  be  so  liable  to  rot.  Early  planting 
of  potatoes  is  much  preferable  to  planting  late  ; 
and  this  year,  where  they  were  planted  early 
on  dry  soil,  we  have  never  seen  them  look  bet- 
ter. We  fear  that  late  sowing  of  grain,  also, 
will  not  succeed  very  well,  unless  we  have 
rain  occasionally.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
young  plants  can  advance  very  rapidly  in  the 
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dry  hard  soil,  without  frequent  showers.  In- 
deed, we  have  seen  meadows  on  very  dry  soil 
becoming  considerably  affected  by  the  great 
heat,  about  the  22nd  June,  and  the  grass  quite 
parched.  We  have  never  seen  the  soil  in  a 
more  hard  and  cloddy  state,  than  in  the  month 
of  June,  where  ploughed  this  Spring.  We  fear 
that  grass  seed--,  sown  in  June,  will  not  succeed 
well,  unless  where  the  soil  has  been  well  crush- 
ed and  broken  down.  The  grass  seed  sown 
early  has  succeeded  very  well ;  and  in  our  cli- 
mate, it  is  very  rarely  that  when  sown  after  the 
middle  of  May,  it  succeeds  satisfactorily.  Great 
heal  and  drought  are  not  favorable  to  the  early 
growth  of  grass  seeds.  The  pastures  have  con- 
tinued very  good  up  to  this  time,  but  continued 
heat  and  drought  will  very  soon  have  an  inju- 
rious effect  upon  those  that  are  exposed,  and 
without  a  thick  covering  of  grass.  The  great 
advantage  of  thickly  covered  pastures  is,  that 
heat  and  drought  do  not  affect  them  so  quickly 
as  when  they  are  bare  and  have  not  been  regu- 
larly seeded  down.  Our  pastures  here  gener- 
ally do  not  deserve  the  name.  They  are  mere- 
ly wastes,  that  cattle  may  exist  upon,  if  ihey 
can ;  but  they  are  not  calculated  to  produce 
milk,  butter,  or  cheese,  or  fat  animals.  We  do 
not  say  that  all  of  our  pastures  are  such  as  we 
describe,  but  we  regret  that  a  large  proportion 
of  them  are  so.  We  have  constantly  urged, 
that  good  pastures  would  be  as  profitable  to 
farmers  as  any  state  their  lands  could  be  in, 
because  they  would  not  only  give  a  good  re- 
turn in  that  state,  but  they  were  always  ready 
to  be  converted  to  any  purpose  thought  expe- 
dient, and  could  yield  a  crop  without  any  ma- 
nure. This  would  be  of  great  consequence  to 
a  farmer,  that  he  had  land  ready  to  be  taken 
up  at  any  time,  that  would  be  sure  to  yield  a 
go'd  crop  of  any  description  for  which  the 
quality  of  the  soil  was  adapted.  We  hope  that 
farmers  who  have  many  milch  cows,  will  en- 
deavour to  make  butter  and  cheese  of  the  best 
quality,  and  put  up  the  butter  in  kegs  that  will 
be  fit  for  exportation.    The  butter  should  be  of 


uniform  colour,  quality,  and  saltness,  packed 
closely  into  the  keg,  without  the  slightest  inter- 
val between  the  layers  of  butter,  and  the  kegs 
headed  up  carefully.  The  butter,  put  up  pro- 
perly, will  keep  for  a  year,  as  good  as  when 
put  up.  The  grand  point  is,  to  leave  no  milk 
or  water  in  the  butter,  and  that  it  shall  be  good 
when  put  up,  and  if  it  is,  it  will  keep  so.  The 
milk  is  generally  of  much  the  same  quality 
when  taken  from  the  cows.  It  is  in  the  farmer's 
management  of  it  subsequently,  that  good  or 
bad  butter  and  cheese  is  produced  from  it. 
From  the  moment  it  is  milked,  one  party  adopts 
one  plan  of  management,  and  the  other  party 
another,  and,  of  course,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  different  (jualities  of  butter  and 
cheese.  One  farmer's  butter  is  fit  for  the  table 
of  our  Queen,  and  the  other  only  fit  to  grease 
carts  or  machinery  ; — the  cheese  of  one  is  fit 
for  any  man's  table,  and  the  cheese  of  ihe  other 
only  fit  to  make  wheels  for  wheelbarrows.  It 
is  the  same  case  in  every  branch  of  husbandry. 
Skill,  and  judicious  management,  will  produce 
favourable  results,  generally,  while  the  want  of 
them  will  produce  the  contrary  results.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  farmer's  business  requires 
more  of  practical  skill,  and  the  most  careful 
management  to  be  constantly  exercised,  than 
in  the  dairy,  and  in  making  cheese  and  butter. 
Cheese  from  the  same  dairy  is  often  of  such 
various  qualities,  that  we  could  scarcely  think 
it  possible  to  be  made  from  the  same  quality  of 
milk,  and  by  the  same  hand.  Hurry  and  care- 
lessness are  often  the  cause  of  producing  bad 
butter  and  cheese  ;  unsuitable  dairies  are  ano- 
ther cause.  The  consequence,  however,  is  a 
serious  one,  as  the  produce  of  a  well-managed 
and  constantly  well-regulated  dairy,  would,  we 
have  no  doubt,  be  worth  double  the  amount  of 
the  produce  of  an  ill-managed  and  ill-regulated 
dairy. 

We  had  a  small  sample  of  white  wheat 
given  to  us  at  Syracuse  last  September,  and  al- 
though we  were  not  able  to  sow  it  previous  to 
the  20th  of  September,  it  was  in  ear  the  20th 
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of  June,  and  we  hope  will  escape  the  fly.  We 
mention  this  to  show,  that  if  fall  wheal  was 
sown  in  time,  there  would  be  every  probability 
of  its  succeeding  well-  We  should  prefer  sow- 
ing it  before  the  end  of  August,  in  drills,  if  pos- 
sible, or,  at  all  events,  with  more  covering  than 
the  harrow  would  give  it.  We  believe  a  slight 
covering  of  small  branches  of  brushwood  would 
be  verj'^  beneficial,  and  not  very  expensive. 
It  Would  be  better  than  straw,  as  straw  would 
lie  too  close,  and  might  perhaps  cau>e  the  de- 
cay of  the  young  wheat  plants,  '^'he  brush 
might  be  readily  gathered  off  the  land  in  Spring. 
We  would  strongly  recommend  some  experi- 
ments to  be  made  this  year.  Summer  fallows' 
would  be  the  best  preparation,  and  they  might 
be  ready  quite  time  enough. 

The  showers  we  had  on  the  23rd  and  26th 
of  June  were  of  immense  benefit  to  crops  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Montreal  and  as  far  as  they 
extended.  With  such  showers  occasionally, 
the  crops  would  make  rapid  progress,  and 
amply  reward  the  farmers'  skill  and  industry 
in  proportion  as  both  have  been  exercised. 
Weeds  should  be  kept  down,  at  almost  any 
cost.  Where  wild  mustard  is  allowed  to  come 
to  maturity,  and  shed  its  seed  it  is  a  great  injury. 
\Ve  havS  ss2n  fields  laid  down  for  meadow,' 
where  this  wild  mustard  seed  has  grown  up, 
^and  completely  hid  the  grass  with  its  yellow 

.,     blossom.     The  wild  mustard  will  of  course  be 

^  cu^  down  with  whatever  hay  there  may  be, 

and  thus  the  seed  will  be  token  into  ihe  barn, 

and  agam  scattered  over  fields,  where,  perhaps, 

it  was  not  to  be  seen  before,  and  hence  perne- 

,     tuate  this  pest  to  the  farmers.     The  great  ox-' 
^^e^-e  daisy  is  another  pest  that  is  prevailing  very 

-j^  mucbj  and  cannot,  we  believe,  be  kept  down', 
unless  by  tillage.  Those  two  weeds  are  the 
worst  we  know  of  in  Canada  not  excepting  the 
thistle,  as  the  latter  may  be  kept  under  by  care 
and  attention. 
June  27th,  1850. 


We  are  glad  to  invite  attention  to  aa  ad  ^ 
vertisement  in  this  number  of  the  "  Stump 


Extirpator"  a  most  useful  machine  of  Cana- 
dian manufacture,  and  invention.  We  have 
not  seen  it  at  work,  but  we  have  been  told 
that  it  operates  well  and  successfully,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  of  it.  An  implement  of  this 
description  would  be  a  great  assistance  in 
clearing  land,  and  the  price  is  so  moderate, 
that  almost  every  farmer  having  woodland  to 
clear,  or  any  settler,  might  purchase  one. 
But  in  fact  one  machine  might  be  sufficient 
for  several  farmers  or  settlers.  We  have 
seen  the  machine,  but  not  iid  operation.  It 
must  be  very  powerful  in  proportion  to  its 
extreme  simplicity,  and  is  infinitely  prefer- 
able, we  should  think,  to  these  great  cumbrous 
machines  we  have  seen  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  invented  by  a  Canadian.  Its  simpli- 
city arid  cheapness  are  highly  creditable  to  the 
inventor  arid  manufiicturer,  artd  he  should 
find  every  encouragement  from  all  friends 
tb  hativ'e'  mdiitifactures  and  industry.  There 
is  another  mjtriufacture  that  we  are  glad  to 
see  in  progress,  at  Montreal,  (although  we  are 
against  the  use  of  tobacco)  for  making  tobacco 
pipes.  The  material  appears  to  be  of  the 
best  and  niost  suitable  quality,  and  found  up- 
on the  spot.  Indeed  we  should  think  this 
clay,  of  which  the  pipes  are  made,  might  be 
employed  to  much  more  useful,  and  profita- 
ble purposes  in  the  manufacture  of  delph 
fo  our  own  use.  We  wish  all  possible  suc- 
cess to  native  manufacturers  who  will  make* 
good  articles,  and  sell  them  at  a  fair  price, 
but  we  do  not  see  any  particular  reason  to 
encourage  native  manufactures,  if  they  are 
not  ks  gobd  arid  lis  cheap  as  vre  cftn  Import. 


'^  iiis'0ClATl6NS''oy  AGRICULTU- 
RAL CREDIT.*' 

This  is  a  subject  we  are  not  disposed  to 
give  up  advocating,  until  some  action  is  taken 
in  thfe  matter.  We  have  not  lightly  taken 
up  the  subject,  without  due  consideration, 
oor  shftll  we  Cease  to  recommend  it,  until  it 
is  proved  to  our  satisfaction,  that  the  system 
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would  be  unsuitable  for  u3,  and  injurious  to 
the  country.  So  long  as  this  remains  un- 
proved, we  shall  assume  that  we  are  right, 
and  that  we  arc  deprived  of  advantages  that 
tuglit  to  be  granted  to  Agriculture,  to  give  it 
a  fair  chance  of  success.  Who  can  doubt 
tjio  immense  amount  of  capital  that  really 
belongs  to  Agriculturists,  in  lands — houses — 
stock,  &c.,  &c.  Their  value  is,  undoubt- 
edly, depreciated,  because,  if  a  fiirmer  gets 
into  difficulty,  however  trifling,  he  has  no 
means  of  relief,  but  is  utterly  ruined,  by  law 
expenses,  and  is  soon  sold  out,  at  less  than, 
perhaps,  a  fourth  of  what  his  property  and 
"•oods  are  worth — if  disposed  of  by  himself. 
Hence  Agriculturists'  property  is  greatly 
depi-eciated  in  the  market,  when  brought  to 
sale,  because  non-Agriculturists  are  gene- 
rally the  purchasers  on  speculation.  From 
all  these  causes,  Agriculturists  have  nd  great 
chance  of  advancing  in  improvement  and  pros- 
perity, without  increased  capital,  or  the 
means  of  obtaininj  it  on  their  own  security 
on  reasonable,  and  equitable  terms. .  It  is 
absurd  to  profess  our  opinions  of  the  vast 
importance  of  Agriculture,  &c  ,  £cc.,  if  every 
other  interest  is  to  receive  more  care  and 
attention  than  Agriculture.  The  most  ra- 
tional way  we  can  show  our  estimation  of  the 
vast  importance  of  Agriculture,  is  by  giving 
it  all  the  attention  and  encouragement  in  our 
power,  to  secure  its  prosperous  condition. 
Parties  engaged  in  commerce  and  traJe  are 
able  to  manage  to  obtain  accommodation 
when  they  require  it,  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  their  business.  Farmers  cannot 
do  anything  of  the  kind.  The  Banking 
accommodation  suitable  for  parties  engaged 
in  commerce  and  trade  would  not  be  suitable 
for  Agriculturists.  The  system  of  "  Cash 
Credits,"  adopted  so  successfully  in  Scot- 
land, or  the  "  Ar'sociations  of  Agricultural 
Credit,"  (which  arc  still  better)  are  the  only 
means  of  accommodation  suitable  for  farmers. 
"VVc  do  not  propose  this  plan  as  a  scheme  of 


our  own,  but  we  recommend  it  as  one  that 
has  been  tried  in  other  countries,  with  the 
most  advantageous  results.  Under  our  pre- 
sent circumstances  how  does  it  fare  with 
Agriculturists?  If  property  belonging  to  them 
has  to  be  sold,  it  very  rarely  happens  that 
an  Agriculturist  is  able  to  purchase.  It  is 
bought  by  other  parties,  generally  on  specu- 
culation  to  sell  again.  We  would  be  anxious 
to  see  farmers  in  a  position,  that  if  involved 
by  any  chance  in  difficulties  that  might  be 
overcome,  they  would  be  able  to  obtain  re- 
lief, without  being  utterly  ruined,  and  their 
property  sacrificed.  We  do  not  ask  or  wish 
any  unfair  advantage  for  them,  we  only  are 
anxious  that  there  should  be  means  in  their 
porwer  for  their  relief,  so  far  as  they  could 
offer  ample  security.  It  is  for  the  interest 
of  all,  that  every  class  should  be  prosperous. 
While  one  class  prospers  at  the  expense  of 
another,  we  never  can  expect  that  our  coun- 
try can  be  so  prosperous  as  she  might  and 
ought  to  be. 


We  give  insertion  to  the  communication 
of  X,  Y,  Z,  on  "  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Model  Farms,"  and  we  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  all  readers  of  this  Journal.  We 
respect  the  writer  so  highly,  and  we  are  so 
satisfied  of  his  sincerity  in  his  support  of 
Agricultural  improvement,  that  we  should 
be  disposed  to  give  the  preference  to  his 
ideas,  on  the  subject  of  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Model  Farms,  to  our  own,  if  they  were 
at  variance  with  our  own,  which  they  are 
not,  except  in  a  very  trifling  degree,  easy  to 
be  reconciled.  If  other  gentlemen  interested 
in  the  improvement  of  our  Agriculture,  were 
to  take  the  trouble  of  communicating  their 
ideas  occasionally,  as  our  worthy  correspon- 
dent has  often  done,  they  would  greatly  pro- 
mote the  cause  we  humbly  endeavour  to  ad- 
vocate. It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to 
have  Agricultural  subjects  discussed  freely 
and  frequently,  by  parties  who  are  compe- 
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tent  to  do  so,  if  they  would  only  take  the 
trouble.  Parties  who  may  not  be  practical 
Agriculturists,  might,  nevertheless,  be  most 
useful  correspondents  to  this  Journal.  We 
suppose  those  most  competent  to  write  on 
the  subject  would  think  it  degrading  to  them 
to  write  for  the  Press.  If  it  were  a  political 
Journal,  we  should  have  no  connection  with 
it,  nor  solicit  correspondents  to  contribute  to 
it.  As  it  is  a  Journal  solely  and  exclusively 
devoted  to  Agriculture  ;  we  presume  to  say, 
that  it  would  not  be  degrading  to  any  man 
in  Canada,  however  exalted  his  rank  or  sta- 
tion, to  contribute  useful  articles  to  it,  that 
would  be  calculated  to  advance  the  improve- 
ment of  our  Agriculture,  and  the  prosperity 
of  our  country.  This  is  a  matter  that  should 
interest  every  true  friend  of  Canada.  Many 
who  read  this  Journal  will  be  conscious  that 
they  are  acquainted  with  facts  relating  to 
Agriculture,  which  might  be  useful  to  com- 
municate to  the  public,  but  which,  notwith- 
standing, they  would  sooner  keep  to  them- 
selves, than  be  at  the  trouble  of  communicat- 
ing for  this  Journal.  In  reference  to  the 
communication  of  our  respected  correspon- 
dent, we  hope  the  subject  to  which  it  refers 
will  not  be  lightly  passed  over,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the  rural  po- 
pulation of  Canada.  ,  The  necessary  expen- 
diture, as  he  most  justly  observes,  should  be 
furnished  by  the  country  at  large,  as  the 
country  at  large  would  derive  the  benefit  of 
their  establishment.  If  Common  Schools 
and  Colleges  are  partly  provided  for  by  the 
State,  what  more  is  required  by  Agricultur- 
ists, but  that  these  Common  Schools  and 
Colleges  should  be  made  more  appropriate 
and  useful  for  them.  It  would,  we  believe, 
be  possible  to  provide  all  we  ask  for  Agri- 
culturists, with  very  little  increase  of  the 
present  expenditure  for  education.  What 
we  ask  for  it,  is  that,  instead  of  educating 
the  children  of  the  rural  population  for  mer- 
chants, store-keepers,    politicians,    doctors. 


lawyers,  notaries,  &c.  &c.  &c.  ;  they  should 
receive  an  education  suitable  for  farmers, 
and  which  would  enable  them  to  practise 
their  profession  with  greater  advantage  to 
themselves  and  for  the  community.  We  do 
not  know  any  greater  absurdity  than  provid- 
ing an  unsuitable  education  for  the  rural. 
population,  at  their  own  expense,  and  we  are 
certain  no  other  class  in  the  community 
would  consent  to  such  inappropriate  teach- 
ing. Other  classes  would  be  far  from  con- 
senting to  be  educated  as  farmers  who  pro- 
posed to  follow  other  professions  and  trades 
during  their  after-lives.  No  class  are  so 
much  condemned  for  their  backwardness  in 
adopting  the  improvements  of  the  day  as 
Agriculturists;  but,  according  to  our  humble 
judgment,  Agriculturists  never  had  fair  play, 
or  a  fair  chance,  like  other  classes— chiefly 
because  it  is  other  classes  who  manage  pub- 
lic aifairs  for  them,  instead  of  themselves. 
We  ask  nothing  that  is  unreasonable  for 
Agriculturists — we  only  wish  they  should 
have  an  equal  chance  with  other  classes, 
when  entering  upon  the  employment  of  their 
lives.  Other  classes,  at  all  events,  learn 
much  of  the  theory  of  their  professions  while 
they  are  being  educated,  farmers,  on  the  con- 
trary, learn  nothing,  and,  perhaps  up  to  the 
period  of  leaving  school,  have  never  read  a 
line  on  the  subject  of  Agriculture.  It  is  a 
most  extraordinary  fact  that  this  should  be 
the  case  in  1850,  when  Agriculturists  form 
nine-tenths  of  the  population  of  Canada.  It 
is,  however,  only  a  proof  how  very  little 
Agriculturists  have  been  able  to  do  for  their 
own  advantage,  notwithstanding  their  great 
numerical  majority.  We  should  be  sorry  to 
write  one  line  to  favour  Agriculturists  to  the 
prejudice  of  other  classes,  but  we  should 
equally  regret  leaving  one  sentence  unsaid, 
which  we  might  state,  to  obtain  equal  ad- 
vantages for  them. 


We    have     received  seven    small  parcels 
of  wheal  from  Joseph  Eden,  Esq.,  Secretary' 
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of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  County  of 
Gaspe,  being  samples  of  ihe  several  wheats 
that  received  the  highest  premiums  at  their  las' 
County  Show.  They  vary  in  weight  from  67 
lbs.  10  oz.,  to  70  lbs.  4oz.  the  minot,  and  are 
all  of  excellent  quality  and  bright  colour,  Ihe 
latter  proving  that  they  have  been  well  harvest- 
ed, and  that  the  County  of  Gasp4  is  well  adapt- 
ed for  the  production  of  wheat.  We  are  sorry 
to  say,  that  we  cannot  distinguish  between  each 
variety,  so  as  to  be  c-ertain  what  name  to  give 
each.  We  shall  be  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Eden 
to  inform  us,  if  in  his  power,  what  time  each 
wheat  was  sown,  and  harvested.  "VYe  shall 
then  be  able  to  manage  next  year,  by  sowing 
part  of  the  sample?,  to  determine,  perhaps, 
what  the  varieties  are.  We  are  rejoiced  to  see 
such  good  samples  of  wheat  coming  from  the 
lowest  extremity  of  the  Province,  wheat  that 
might  compare  with  any  raised  in  Lower 
Canada,  certainly.  Has  the  influence  of  the 
sea  air  anything  to  do  with  imparting  so  pure  a 
colour  to  the  grain  1  We  should  also  be  obliged 
to  Mr.  Eden  to  let  us  know  something  of  the 
quality  of  the  soil  on  which  the  wheaf  has  been 
grown,  and  the  mode  of  cultivation. ',  These 
samples  only  confirm  our  opinion  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  country  for  yielding  excellent 
Agricultural  products.  If  the  samples  are  the 
fair  average  of  the  wheSt  grown  by  farmers 
who  produced  them,  the  farmers  of  vhe  Dis- 
trict of  Montreal  would  do  well  to  obtain  some 
lor  seed  next  Spring,  as  it  would  be  a  very 
suitable  change  of  seed. 


We  give  insertion  in  this  number  to  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Committee  appointed  to  managt? 
ihf  Industrial  Fair  or  Exhibition  to  be  held  at 
INIontrcal  next  Fall.  Wc  hope  it  will  be  the 
means  of  bringing  forward  many  valuable  pro- 
ductions of  Canada,  both  natural  and  manufec- 
tured.  In  the  manufactured,  we  include  the 
products  of  Agriculture,  and  we  shall  rejoice 
to  see  the  latter  creditable  to  our  Agricultur- 
ists.    We  are  aware  that  we  are  far  behind 


what  is  known  as  "  High  Farming,"  in  the  Bri- 
tish Isles,  and  we  are  also  conscious  that  our 
best  sam[)les  of  Grain  hore,  are  not  equal  to 
those  of  Britain  ;  but  we  may,  nevertheless, 
show  very  good  products  of  our  Agriculture, 
and  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  wheat, 
equal  to  any  Agricultural  products  to  be  found 
on  this  Continent.  We  should  be  proud  that 
we  are  able  to  do  nil  this.  There  is  nothing 
in  our  climate  and  soil  to  prevent  it,  but  every- 
thing in  both  to  favour  it.  We  have  very  little 
doubt,  that  although  we  do  not  at  present  grow 
Fall  wheat,  it  might  be  grown  in  Lower  Cana- 
da, by  a  proper  preparation  for  it,  sowing  in 
time,  and  in  drills  where  possible.  We  do  not 
make  experiments  here  to  prove  what  our  soil 
and  climate  are  capable  of.  There  may  be,  it 
is  true,  experiments  made  occasionally,  but  not, 
certainly,  as  they  should  be,  to  secure  success, 
nor  do  we  do  all  in  our  power  to  secure  this 
success.  If  any  party  feel  confidence  in  ex- 
periments they  have  made,  let  them  report  them, 
and  we  shall  then  see  whether  all  has  been 
done  that  should  be  done,  to  give  a  fair  chance 
of  success.  Want  of  sufficient  means  may  oft- 
en be  the  excuse  for  imperfect  experiments, 
but  this  excuse  would  not  hold  good  in  all 
cases.  Lands  of  suitable  quality,  well  drained, 
prepared  by  summer  fallow  property  executed, 
limed  and  manured,  if  necessary,  the  seed  sown 
in  drills  (which  might  be  done  without  a  drill- 
ing machine,  by  making  small  drills  with  a 
plough,  sowing  the  seed  broad-cast,  and  then 
harrowing),  and  sowing  the  last  ten  days  of 
August,  if  possible,  would  be  the  method  of 
making  a  fair  experiment,  so  far  as  the  prepar- 
ation of  the  land,  and  sowing.  This  wheal 
rihould  be  hoed  in  the  Spring  once  or  twice  at 
least.  This  would  be  giving  a  fair  chance  to 
Fall  wheat,  which  we  do  not  believe  it  ever 
bad  in  Lower  Cnnada.  Any  party  acquainted 
with  the  Agriculture  of  Britain,  must  know  that 
they  would  have  no  hope  of  a  good  crop  of 
wheat,  without  preparing  for  it  in  this  way,  or, 
perhaps,  a  better.     Let  us  compare  our  culti- 
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vatlon  for  wheat  with  this,  and  how  shall  we 
find  it  1  We  are  disappointed  when  we  do  not 
obtain  larger  crops,  without  making  the  neres- 
sary  i>i-eparation  for  their  production.  What- 
ever productions  may  prove  to  be,  no  doubt  exists 
in  regard  to  the  excellence  of  our  soil  and  cli- 
mate. Our  Agriculture  may  not  be  in  the  most 
flourishing  condition,  but  it  is  a  consolation  to 
believe,  that  no  neglect  of  ours  can  change  the 
country  from  what  it  naturally  is,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  one. 


MONTREAL    DISTRICT    INDUSTRIAL 

FAIR. 

To  The  Public  of  Canada. 

The  Committee  of  Montreal  Industrial  Fair 
be"-  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  a  pro- 
ject that  has  already  been  brought  under  their 
notice  of  holding  a  Grand  District  Industrial 
Fair  in  the  City  of  Montreal,  in  September  or 
October  next,  in  connexion  with  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  to  be  held  in  London,  in 
1851. 

The  intention  of  the  Coranaittee  is  to  give  the 
public  an  opportunity  of  presenting  for  Exhibi- 
tion specimens  of  the  natural  and  manufactured 
articles  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Art,  Scient- 
ific ingenuity  and  skill,  and  generally  of  every 
species  of  i)roduction  that  will  represent  the 
industry  and  resources  of  this  country.  From 
these,  competent  and  approved  jud;L^es  will  select 
such  as  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  transmission 
to  the  Great  Industrial  Exhibition  in  London,  in 
1851. 

In  preparmg  specimens  for  the  Exhibition, 
•  the  Committee  suggest  that  preference  should 
be  given  to  those  that  this  Province  can  produce 
advantageously,  and  to  improvements  of  a  prac- 
tical nature,  which  may,  by  becoming  better 
known,  be  of  value  to  the  producer,  and  open 
up  new  sources  or  commerce,  industry,  and 
wealth,  to  the  country  at  large. 

It  is  of  importance,  that  every  article  sent  in  for 
Exhibition,  should  have  attached  to  it  the  price 
at  which  it  may  be  sold,  and  to  the  specimens 
of  Minerals,  Earth,  Ores,  &c., — the  natural  pro- 
duction of  the  country,  and  the  raw  materials 
of  manufacture, — where  they  are  produced,  the 
distance  from  navigable  water,  the  cost  of  pro  - 
curing  and  transmission,  and  such  other  infor- 
mation as  may  regulate  their  value. 

The  Committee  will  place  no  restriction  mt 
articles  offered  for  exhibition,  that  have  been 
produced  out  of  Canada,  but  they  do  not  intend 
to  give  any  premiums  for  such.  They  will,  how-i-  f 
ever,  grant  diplomas  for  the  best  specimens 
of  every  species  of  industry,  from   whatevei 


quarter  they  may  be  sent.  It  will  be  obvious 
that  many  of  the  articles  cffercd  for  exhibition 
may  not  be  selected  for  transmission  to  England 
but  the  Committee  desire  especially  to  impress 
upon  the  public  the  immense  advantage  that 
must  accrue  from  a  fair  representation  among 
ourselves,  of  the  national  resources  of  Canada, 
and  the  productions  of  her  skill,  ingenuity  ancl 
industry.  The  action  of  the  Committee  has 
necessarily  been  limited,  from  the  want  of 
knowledge  of  what  pecuniary  means  would  be 
placed  at  their  disposal:  and  the  shortness  of 
time  in  which  this  undertaking  will  have  to  be 
completed,  renders  it  imperative  on  the  Com- 
mittee to  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  their  fellow 
subjects,  in  the  diilerent  sections  of  the  Province, 
to  enable  them  to  know  as  soon  as  possible,  on 
what  amount  of  support  they  may  ultimately 
rely.  The  scale  upon  which  this  important 
undertaking  will  be  conducted  must  depend 
entirely  on  the  amount  of  pecuniary  support 
which  it  shall  receive  from  the  public. 

The  Committee  with  confidence  invite  the  co- 
operation of  all  classes  of  the  community,  to 
enable  them  to  make  such  liberal  arrangements 
as  will  ensure  the  success  of  the  underlakin;/ 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  character  and  posi- 
tion of  this  Province,  and  of  the  invitrtion  which 
we  have  received  to  compete  with  the  other 
nations  of  the  world,  in  a  spirit  of  generous  and 
friendly  emulation.  The  Committee,  therefore, 
trust  that  this  opportunity  of  placing  many  of 
the  comparatively  unknown  resources  of  this 
Province  before  the  notice  of  the__  British  public 
and  of  the  world  at  larpe,  will  not  be  neglected, 
but  that  in  every  district  of  Canada,  individuals 
and  Local  Committees  wdl  spare  no  e.xertion  to 
procure  and  forward  to  Montreal  the  various 
articles  that  come  within  the  lists  of  those  ad- 
admitted  for  colnpetition,  and  in  the  production 
of  which  their  localities  particularly  excel.  For 
the  purpose  of  forwarding  the  undertaking,  the 
Committee  invite  immediate  communication 
from  all  who  take  an  interest  in  it,  to  whom 
they  will  furnish  any  information  they  mayj 
require  on  the  subject,  and  all  the  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  in  their  power. 

The  Committee  would  particularly  invite  the 
co-operation  of  the  Agriculturists,  Mechanics, 
and  Manufacturers  of  Canada,  considering  that 
the  success  of  this  important  and  patriotic  under- 
taking depends  very  much  on  the  zeal  and  ear-j 
nestriess  with  which  Ihctj  take  up  the  subject,! 
and  the  effoitfi  they  are  willing  to  make  in  its 
behalf.  .  As  an  inducement  to  competition,  and' 
from  a  desire  to  enable  all  to  take  a  part  in  thd 
Exhibition,  the  Committee  intend  offering  jpr^mij 
wns  of  different  amounts  for  the  best  specimens  i 
th^.follpwing  and  other  articles  : — 

,;.|,|   .^.|  .       AGRICULTURAL, PRODUCTS. 

Fall  and  Spring  Wheat,  Oats,  Rye,  Bark 
Corn,  Buck   Wheat,  Pease,  Beans,  Flax  aid 
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Hemp  in  fibre  and  seed,  Hops,  Tobacco,  Balsams 
and  Gums,  Tanning  Materials  and  Dye  Stuffs, 
Medicinal  Substances,  Intoxicating  Drugs,  But- 
ter, Cheese,  Beef,  Bacon,  Lard,  Salted  Provisions 
and  Wool. 

HORTICULTURAL   PRODUCTS 

Vegetables,  Fmits,  Flowers,  and  Seeds. 

WOODS  OF  CANADA. 

Largest  and  Finest  Specimens  of  various  des- 
criptions suitable  for  Export,  or  Manufactures,  in 
Planks,  not  exceeding  6  feet  in  length. 

MANUFACTURJES. 

Flour,  Starch,  Sugar,  Syrup,  Leather,  Cordage, 
Glass,  Porcelain  and  Pottery,  Bricks  and  Tiles, 
Artificial  Stones  and  Cements,  Oils,  Soap,  Cand- 
les, Woollen,  Cotton,  and  Linen,  Straw  Basket, 
Bark  and  Indian  Work,  Mats,  Brooms  and  Brush- 
es, Cabinet  Work  and  Wooden  Wares,  Turnery, 
Saddlery,  Boots  and  Shoes,  Trunks,  Book-Bind- 
ing, Type,  Artificial  Flowers,  Sleighs,  Carria- 
ges, Cooper's  Work,  Models  of  Steam  and  Fire 
Engines,  Iron,  Machinery  and  Tools,  Black  and 
White  Smith's  Work,  Cutlery  and  Jewellery,  Sil- 
ver Ware,  Agricultural  Implements,  Glue  and 
Bees  Wax,  Picture  Frames  and  Gilding,  Dentis- 
try, Mathematical  and  Surgical  Instruments. 

MINERALS. 

Ores  of  Iron,  Lead,  Copper,  Silver,  Gold,  Nick- 
el, Uranium,  Chromium,  Manganese,  Barytes, 
Ochres,  Soapstone,  Asbestos,  Materials  for  Glass- 
making,  Dolomite,  Magnesite,  Strontian,  Phos- 
phate of  Lime,  Shell,  Marl,  Gypsum,  Canadian 
Tripoli,  Whetstones,  Millstones,  Granite,  Build- 
ing Stones,  of  vaiious  kinds.  Marbles,  Lime 
Stones,  Water  Lime  Slates,  Flag  Stones,  Litho- 
graphic Stones,  Black  Lead,  Agates,  Jasper, 
Labrodorite,  Hyacmth,  Peat,  Petroleum,  Asphalt, 
Jet,  Moulding  Sand,  Clay  for  Bricks  and  Pot- 
tery. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Sculpture,  Painting,  Drawing,  Carving,  &c.' 
Lithographic  Printing,  Typography,  Ornamental 
Stucco  Woik. 

ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

Cod,  Liver,  Seal  an(J  Whale  Oils,  Fish,  Furs 
and  Skins,  Castoreura,  Moose  and  other  Horns, 
Preserved  Birds,  Skins,  Insects  and  Bones. 

Indian  Antiquities,  and  matters  relating  to  the 
early  history  of  this  country. 

It  is  particularly  requisite  that  all  articles  ad- 
mitted for  competition  should  exhibit  one  or 
more  of  the  following  qualifications ; — Increased 
usefulness,  improved  form  and  arrangement  in 
articles  of  utility,  superior  skill  in  vrorkmanship, 
new  use  of  known  materials,  use  of  new  mate- 
rials or  new  combinations  of  materials. 

Beauty  of  design  in  form  and  color,  or  both 
with  reference  to  utility. 

Cheapness  relatively  to  excellence  of  produc- 
tion.    The  object  or  article  must  be  bona  fide 


produced  or  manufactured  in  Canada,  and  as  far 
as  possible  of  materials  the  produce  of  Canada. 

The  above  General  List  of  Articles  has  been 
made  with  a  view  of  giving  an  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  Exhibition.  The  amount  antl 
distribution  of  the  prizes  will  de  published 
hereafter.  The  Committee  trust  that  the  means 
to  be  placed  at  their  disposal  will  enable  them 
to  give  premiums  for  the  above  enumerated  arti- 
cles, and  such  others  as  may  tend  to  carry  out  the 
objects  of  the  exhibition.  . 

Parlies  who  are  desirous  of  contributing  to  the 
funds  of  the  Association,  will  please  remit  to 
David  Davidson,  Esq.,  British  North  American 
Bank. — Tresurer  to  the  Association. 

All  communications  to  be  post-paid  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association,  Office  No.  22, 
Great  St.  James  Street. 

John  Leeming, 

Secretary. 


HORSE-SHOEING. 


Sir, — I  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  care- 
lessness and  inattention  which  farmers  show  in 
respect   to  having  their  horses  properly  shod : 
you  will  often  see  them  working  them  on  roads 
and  gravelly  places  with  nothing  on  but  tea-slip- 
pers, loose  shoes,  half  shoes,  and  even  barefoot: 
they  seem  entirely  to  forget  Franklin's  proverb 
— "For  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost,  for 
want  of  a  shoe  the  horse  was  last,  for  want  of  a 
horse  the  rider  was  lost."     Every  extensive  oc- 
cupier ought  to  have  a  forge  in  his  backyard, 
and  his  sons  and  ploughmen  ought  to  know  how 
to  shoe  a  horse — at  least,  how  to  fix  a  remove 
drive  a  nail,  draw  out  a  coulter,  piece  a  sock,  or 
weld  a  broken  link,  fork,  &c.    How  often  is  a 
man's,  and  even  a  horse's  day  lost  in  waitincr 
for  such  jobs  to  be  performed  by  the  village 
smith,  even  at  the  very  busiest  season.     In  go- 
ing to  distant  towns  with  corn,  butter,  &c.,  the 
farmer,  or  driver,  should  ever  have  with  him  a 
shoe  joined  in  the  toe  with  a  rivet,  some  horse- 
nails,  and  other  nails,  a  hammer,  twine,  pack- 
needle,  &c.     Being  thus  provided  and  handy 
how  many  delays  and  difficulties,  even  I  isses* 
would  be  avoided.     Every  person  having  the 
care  of  horses  should  know  now  to  mend  their 
tackling,  and  be  attentive  in  doing  so.     But  as 
these  things  are  obvious  to  all,  I  think  I  need 
not  dwell  upon  them,  and  sorry  I  am  that  it  was 
necessary  to  allude  to  them  at  all ;  but  I  have 
seen  many  a  careless  farmer,  some  too  proud, 
and  some  too  dilatory,  to  mind  their  poor  norse! 
What  is  more  ridiculous  than  to  see  a  booted 
buck  on  a  bad-shod  horse,  his  Mackintosh  cover- 
ing a  worn-out  galling  saddle,  hiskidskins  grasp- 
ing a  patched-up  reins;  or  to  see  a  farmer's  wife, 
with  silks,  boa,  and  a  veil  fluttering  from  a  Tus- 
can, drawn  by  a  horse  without  a  winkers,  his 
collar  broken,  haystuffed  sack,  or  cushion  for 
his  straddle,  and  the  axle-tree  cursing  her  at 
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every  revolution  of  the  wheel,  and  even  worse, 
the  animalshowingevident  marks  ofbad  feed,  and 
hard  treatment.  To  laugh  at  such  persons  is  too 
li'rht  a  punishment;  they  ought  to  be  followed,  and 
hissed,  and  shouted.  But  to  return  to  my  sub- 
ject. To  have  a  horse  properly  shod,  good  iron, 
and  a  skilful  practitioner  are  requisite.  The 
nails,  at  least,  ought  to  be  Swedish;  the  shoe  to 
be  nicely  formed,  and  a  good  fit.  Let  the  seat 
of  the  shoe  be  pared  even  and  plain,  so  that  the 
web  may  Hj  solid,  and  not  press  more  on  one 
part  than  another  ;  more  of  the  toe-hoof  may  be 
pared  off  than  of  the  heel  of  the  forefoot,  for  the 
weight  of  the  fore  quarters  rests  on  the  heels, 
and  therefore  they  ought  to  be  left  somewhat 
higher  than  the  toes.  Let  the  spunges  of  the 
shoe  be  a  little  thicker  and  broader  than  the  oth- 
er parts,  so  that  they  appear  somewhat  outside, 
in  order  to  guard  the  coffin,  which  is  the  the 
strength  of  the  hoof.  In  piercing,  the  holes 
should  be  directed  towards  the  toe,  and  the  nails 
ou"-ht  to  be  driven  in  that  direction,  and  not 
towards  the  heels,  because  the  hoof  is  thicker 
forward  more  than  backward,  and,  therefore,  a 
a  better  hold  can  there  be  taken.  The  punch 
and  neck  of  the  nails  ought  to  be  of  the  same 
size  and  shape,  so  that  the  nails  fill  the  holes  in 
the  shoe  exactly  ;  nails  of  a  wedge-shape  in  the 
neck  are  the  best ;  this  is  littfe  regarded  by 
many  smiths,  who  make  the  holes  above  as 
wide  as  below,  and  the  nails  of  so  great  a  shoul- 
dering that  they  cannot  enter  the  hofe  so  as  pro- 
perly to  fill  it ;  the  shoe  rocks,  and  when  the 
head  or  shoulder  of  the  nail  is  worn,  it  falls  ofli*. 
The  nail  at  first  should  be  driven  with  a  small 
hammer  and  light  strokes  till  it  has  well  entered. 
In  shoeing  fine,  delicate  horses,  grease  the  points 
of  the  nails,  that  they  may  enter  more  easily. 
Drive  the  two  talon  nails  first,  then  see  whether 
the  shoe  stands  fair  or  not ;  if  not  set  it  to  rights; 
then  drive  in  another  nail.  Let  down  the  hor- 
se's foot  and  see  if  it  fits  evenly  every  part.  If 
it  appears  more  on  one  side  than  the  other,  lift 
up  the  horse's  other  foot,  that  he  may  stand  firm 
on  the  shoe,  then  strike  the  side  of  the  hoof 
where  the  shoe  is  scant  with  your  hammer, 
and  the  shoe  will  come  that  way  ;  drive  in  the 
other  five  nails  then,  when  you  rise  the  foot; 
and  let  their  tops,  when  the  points  are  broken 
off,  form  a  circular  line,  not  zigzagly,  nor  in  and 
out,  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw  ;  then  clench  them 
evenly  with  the  hoof,  which  you  may  do  by  par- 
ing the  hoof  a  little  under  the  clench.  This 
done,  with  your  rasp  pare  the  hoof,  so  that  the 
shoe  may  appear  all  round,  give  it  a  rub  of  the 
rasp  and  that  fore  foot  will  be  secured.  Treat 
the  other  fore  foot  in  a  similar  manner.  When 
the  feet  are  badly  shaped,  you  must  somewhat 
vary  your  operations,  viz.  : — 

Ist. — In  the  broad  hoof,  take  as  much  as  pos- 
sibly can  be  spared  off  the  toe  with  yourbutteris, 
but  do  not  touch  the  quarters  or  heels  at  all,  save 
only  what  may  be  requisite  to  make  the  shoe  fit 


<  evenly ;  drive  five  nails  on  the  outside  of  the 
hoof,  and  four  on  the  inside,  because  he  wears 
more  without  than  within.  Let  the  shoe  be 
also  made  answerable  to  the  wear.  A  trench 
should  be  in  every  shoe  to  save  the  heads  of 
the  nails  from  wearing. 

2nd. — In  the  rough  and  brittle  hoof,  which  is 
usually  weaker  without  than  within,  though  for 
the  most  part  better  than  other  hoofs,  the  rag- 
gedness  on  the  outside  of  the  coflin  should  be 
rasped  off,  and  the  hoof  anointed  with  neat^s-foot 
oil.  The  shoe  ought  to  be  lighter  than  for  other 
hoofs  ;  the  nails,  five  outwardly,  and  four  in- 
side. 

3rd.  The  long  hoof  should  be  well  pared  at 
the  toe,  and  the  shoe  made  rounder  there,  that 
the  breadth  may  take  off  the  evil  sight  of  the 
length.  If  the  foot  be  very  long,  let  the  shoe 
disboard  without  the  hoof.  Use  eight  nails,  as 
in  the  perfect  hoof. 

4th.  The  crooked  hoof — In  this  hoof  pare  the 
imworn  side  even  with  the  other.  Pare  the 
worn  side  as  Itttle  as  possiljle.  Have  the  shoe 
thicker  for  the  worn  side  than  the  other.  Set  it 
on  with  nine  nails — five  on  the  stronger,  and 
four  on  the  weaker  side. 

5th.  The  flat  hoof,  or,  as  it  is  oftened  called, 
the  pumiced  hoof,  should  be  shod  with  a  broad- 
webbed  shoe,  for  the  more  it  covers  the  weak  sole 
the  better.  It  ought  to  be  stronger  inside,  tow- 
ards the  ball,  than  outside.  Let  it  be  easy  and 
long.  Pierce  it  round  the  toe  to  favour  the  heel. 
Make  ten  nails  for  it.  Leave  the  heel  and  ball 
as  strong  as  possible,  but  pare  the  toe  a  little. 

6th.  The  hollow  ^oo/ ought  to  be  well  pared, 
especially  the  seat  of  the  shoe,  in  order  to  lessen 
the  cavity  within,  which  should  always  be  kept 
moist  with  some  proper  stufing  to  prevent  hoof- 
binding.  Make  the  shoe  the  same  as  for  the  per- 
fect hoof,  and  the  nails  the  same  in  number. 

7th.  As  to  broad  frvishes  which  cause  weak 
heels,  there  is  little  or  no  need  of  paring,  except 
for  the  seat  of  the  shoe  and  a  little  about  the  toe, 
leaving  the  heels  as  strong  as  may  be ;  but  the 
shoe  should  be  broader  and  stronger  towards  the 
heel  than  about  the  toe.  Form  the  shoe  like 
that  for  the  perfect  hoof,  and  S3t  it  on  with  nine 
nails. 

8th.  The  hoofvnih  narrow  heels  should  have 
a  broad  web  to  defend  the  heels  from  the  ground, 
and  the  spunges  should  nearly  meet  for  that  rea- 
son. Punch  it  towards  the  toe  for  eight  nails, 
sparing  the  heel  as  much  as  possible. —  Vide 
Dictio.  Rnsticum,  §*  unde  decerp. 

9th.  But  I  have  said  sufficiency,  I  think, 
with  regard  to  shoeing  ihe  fore  feet.  I  will  now 
make  a  remark  or  two  respecting  the  hinder 
ones.  The  forepart  of  the  hoof  of  the  hinder 
feet  is  weaker  than  the  heels,  and,  therefore, 
should  be  spared  in  the  paring,  and  defended 
and  strengthened  by  the  formation  of  the  shoe, 
which  should  be  stronger  at  the  toe,  and  pierced 
nigher  the  heel  than  the  toe  ;    and  the  outside 
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of  the  shoe  should  be  made  with  a  calkin,  not 
over  high,  but  let  the  other  spun^e  be  agreeable 
to  the  calkin,  which  is  to  keep  him  from  slid- 
ing; but  let  not  the  calkin  be  sharp  pointed, 
but  flat  and  handsomely  turned. 

10th.  Far  those  hoofs  that  interfere. — As  they 
are  generally  higher  on  the  outside  than  on  the 
inside,  pare  the  outside  with  your  butteris  well, 
and  make  the  innerpart  of  the  shoe  the  thicker, 
in  order  to  rise  that  part  and  make  him  tread 
out.  It  should  never  have  any  calkin,  for  that 
would  make  him  tread  awry,  and  the  hoofs  soon- 
er to  interfere. 

llth. '  For  paring  and  shoeing  the  foot  that  is 
half-bound. — First  pare  the  toe  well,  and  the  sole 
somewhat  thin,  then  open  the  heels  properly, 
and  make  him  a  lunette,  or  shoe,  in  the  form  of 
a  new  moon. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  observe  here  that  the 
above  remarks  are  intended  only  as  applicable 
to  farmers'  horses  ;  with  hunters  or  racers  I  have 
nothing  to  do,  or  the  Kochlani  which  would  pass 
your  horizon  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and 
leave  even  the  whirlwind  behind.  The  shoeing 
of  these  I  leave  to  more  dexterous  hands,  and  re- 
main, yours,  &c.,  Jacob  Thompson  Dunne,  Cvl- 
lennagh,  Maryborovgh,  May  24,  1850. 


The  public  are  very  much  like  children  in  the 
matter  ol  fame.  If  you  are  constantly  stretch- 
ing forth  your  hands  for  it,  they  will  find  a 
curious,  half-spiteful  pleasure  in  putting  away 
the  previously  offered  wreath :  while  if  you  sit 
down  in  a  state  of  perfect  indifference,  the 
chances  are,  they  will  come  and  crown  you. 

He  who  searches  for  words  to  clothe  his 
thoughts  does  not  know  exactly  what  he  wishes 
to  express. 


GREAT  AGRICULTURAL  WORK! 


THE  FARMER'S  GUIDE. 

TO 

Scientific  and  Prtictical  Agricul- 
ture. 

BT  HENRY  WEPHENS,  F.  R.  8.  E," 

Author  of  (he  "  Book  of  the  Farm"  Editor  of  the 
*'  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture."  ^c.  §c., 

ASSISTED  BY  JOHN  P.  NORTON,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Scienlific  Agriculture  in   Yale  College, 

New  Haven,   Author  of  Agricultural   Prize  Essays 

^c,  Sfc. 

'^rHIS  highly  valuable  work  will  comprise  two  large 
A  royal  octavo  volumes,  containing  over  1400  pa- 
ges with  18  or  20  splendid  steel  engravings  and  more 
than  600  engravings  on  wood,  in  the  highest  style  of 
the  art,  illustrating  almost  every  implement  of  hus- 


andry  now  in  use  by  the  best  farmers,  the  best 
methods  of  ploughing  planting,  haying,  harves- 
ting, &c.  &c.,  the  vnrious  dorapstic  animals  in  their 
highest  perfection;  in  short,  the  pictorial  featnre  of 
the  book  is  unique,  and  will  render  it  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  student  of  agriculture. 

This  great  work  is  the  joint  production  of  two  of 
the  most  talented  agricultural  scholars  of  the  day; 
the  one  eminent  as  an  author  and  editor  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  other  as  a  Professor  in  Yale  College. 
Both  are  eminently  practical  as  well  as  scientific  men, 
and  all  they  sa}'  may  be  relied  on  as  the  result  of  pro- 
found research,  tested  and  sustained  by  practical  ex- 
periment. The  contributions  of  Professor  Norton  are 
chiefly  designed  to  adapt  the  British  portion  of  the 
book  to  this  country,  and  thus  to  make  it  an  Anglo- 
American  work,  giving  to  its  readers  all  the  really 
useful  agricultural  knowledge  at  present  attainable 
in  either  country. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  departments,  distin- 
guished by  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  commence- 
ing  with  Winter,  and  Prof.  Norton's  notes  will  be 
published  as  an  appendix  to  each  part.  The  first 
chapter  treats  of  the  following  subjects,  under  the 
head  of 

INITIATIOX. 
On   the   best   of  the   existing   Methods   for  acqui- 
ring a  thorough  knowledge  of  Practical  Husbandry. 
On  the  Difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  leamiug  Prac- 
tical Husbandry,  and  on  the  Means  of  overcoming 
them. 
On  the  Different  kinds  of  Farming. 
On  the  persons  required  to  Conduct  and  Execute  the 

Labor  of  the  Farm. 
On  the  Branches  of  Science  most  applicable  to  Agri- 
culture. 
On  the  Institutions  of  Education  best  suited  to  Ag- 
ricultural Science. 
On  the  Evils  attending  the  neglect  of  Landowners 

and  others  to  learn  practical  Agriculture. 
On  observing  the  details  and  recording  the  facts  of 
Farming  by  the  Agricultural  Student. 
Terms  of  the  Work. — The  Americnn  edition,  the 
first  number  of  which  is  ahead}'  issued,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  semimonthly  numbers  of  64  pages,  with  an 
English  steel  engraving  in  each  number,  of  which  there 
will  be  about  22  in  all.  Price  25  Cents  per  Num- 
ber, OR  §5  IN  ADVANCE  FOR  THE  22  NdMBERS. 


CLUBBING. 

Three  Copies  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  $12: 
Four  Copies  for  $15:  Five  Copies  for  6 18.  Cash  in 
all  such  cases  to  be  remitted  direct  to  the  Publishers, 
and  not  through  Agents. 

The  work  can  be  sent  in  Numbers  at  periodical 
rates  of  postage,  and  mail  remittances  may  be  made 
at  the  risk  of  the  Publishers. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

Liberal  commissions  will  bo  allowed  to  good  can- 
vassing Agents. — Booksellers  and  Plriooical 
Dealers  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

All  orders  and  communications  should  be  addressed, 
post  paid,  to 

I^EONARD  SCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

79  Fulton  Street,  Entrance  54  Gold  Street,  New  York* 
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CANADIAN  GLASS  MANUFACTORY, 

KEAR  Snyder's  landing,  vaudreuil, 

Erected  and  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Boden 
Sf  Le  Bert. 

THE  Proprietors  of  this  establishment  are  pre- 
pared to  Manufacture  LOOKING  GLASS 
TLATP:  and  WINDOW  GLASS,  of  every  size, 
coloured  and  fancy,  accordin<j;  to  patterns  or  orders. 
Shades  for  Oil  and  Gas  Lamps,  plain,  tinted,  or 
coloured,  in  the  richest  hues — Coloured  Glass  of  any 
pattern  for  Churches,  similar  to  those  of  European 
Churches;  also,  for  Cottages,  Gardens,  Houses,  and 
Steamers — Bottles  and  Vials  for  Druggists  made  to 
order. 

— also, — 

SODA,  GINGER,  and  ROOT  BEER  BOTTLES, 
with  or  without  the  maker's  name. 

— AND, — 

MILK  CANS,  of  suitable  sizes. 

All  these  articles  shall  be  of  the  very  best  quality 
and  disposed  of  on  reasonable  terras;  and  the  pro- 
prietors solicit  a  share  of  public  patronage,  and  the 
examination  of  their  Manufactures. 

For  orders  or  further  particulars  enquire  of  the 
proprietor,  at  the  People's  Hotel,  No.  205  and  207, 
Notre  Dame  Street,  Montreal. 

Vaudreuil,  January,  1850. 

FARMING  IMPLEMENTS. 

WE,  the  undersigned,  certify  that  we  have  care 
fully  inspected  a  variety  of  Farming  Imple- 
ments manufactured  by  Mr.  A.  Fleck  of  St.  Peter 
Street  and  we  feel  great  pleasure  in  recording  our 
unqualified  opinion  that  they  are  very  much 
superior  to  any  article  of  the  kind  which  we  have 
seen  manufactured  in  the  country,  and  equal  to' 
any  imported. 

And  we  would  particularly  recommend  to  the 
notice  of  Agriculturists  throughout  the  Province 
his  Subsoil  Grubber,  which  he  has  improved  upon 
from  one  which  took  a  premium  of  £10  from  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  This  implement 
seems  well  adapted  to  improve  and  facilitate  the 
labours  of  the  Farmer,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
it  will  soon  be  extensively  used  in  improved  culti- 
vation. His  Scotch  and  Drill  Ploughs  are  also 
very  superior,  and  well  worthy  of  the  inspection 
of  every  one  desirous  of  possessing  a  valuable 
article. 

M.  J.  Hats,  Cote  St.  Antoine, 

President  M.  C.  Agricultural  Society. 

P.  P.  Lachapelle,  Sault  au  llccollet. 

Wm.  Evans,  Sec.  L.  C.  Ag.  Society. 

James  Somerville,  Lachine. 

Edward  Qdinn,  Long  Point. 

T.  E.  Campbell,  Major,  Civil  Secretary. 

IIuGU  Brodib,  Cote  St.  Pierre. 

P.  F.  Masson,  Vaudreuil. 

P.  E.  Lecleue,  St.  Hyacinthe. 

James  Davidson,  Quebec. 


REAPING  MACHINES. 

rllE  Subscriber  has  on  hand  three  REAPING 
MACHINES  of  the  latest  and  most  improved 
construction,  capable  of  cutting  twenty-two  acres  per 
day.  Being  manufactured  by  himtelf,  he  is  prepared 
to  warrant  both  material  and  workmanship  as  of  the 
best  order.    Price  moderate. 

MATIIEW  MOODY,  Manufacturer. 


NEW  SEED  STORE. 

THE  Subscriber  begs  to  acquaint  his  Friends  and 
Customers  that  he  has,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Lower  Canada  Agricultural  Society, 

OPENED  HIS  SEED  STORE, 

At  No.25,  Notre  Dame  Street,  Opposite  the  City  Hall. 
Where  he  will  keep  an  extensive  assortmeut  of 
AGRICULTURAL  and  GARDEN  SEEDS  and 
PLANTS  of  the  best  quality,  which  ho  will  dispose 
of  on  as  favourable  terms  as  any  person  in  the  Trade 
^rom  his  obtaining  a  large  portion  of  his  Seeds  from 
Lawson  &  Sons,  of  Edinburgh,  who  are  Seedsmen  to 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland, 
he  expects  to  be  able  to  give  general  satisfaction  to 
his  Patrons  and  Customers.  He  has  also  made 
arrangements  for  the  exhibition  of  samples  of  Grain, 
&c.,  for  Members  of  the  Society,  on  much  the  same 
principle  as  the  Corn  Exchanges  in  the  British  Isles 
He  has  a  large  variety  of  Cabbage  Plants,  raised 
from  French  seed,  which  he  will  dispose  of  to  Mem- 
bers sf  the  Society,  at  one  fourth  less  than  to  other 
customers. 

GEORGE  SHEPHERD. 
Montreal,  April,  1849. 

Agents  for  the  AgriculturalJoumal. 

H.  Aylmer,  Esq.,. Melbourne  and  Ship. 

Capt  Stewart Clarencoville. 

R.  J.  Robins,  Esq Polntc  a  Cavignol. 

Rev.  F.  Pilote College  of  St.  Anne. 

Dr.  Grosbois,  M.  D Chambly. 

Dr.  J.  H.  R.  Desjardins Green  Island. 

Dr.  Conoquy St.  Cesaire. 

Dr.  De  laBruere , St.  Hyacinthe. 

Mr.  T.  Dwyer St.  Pauls,  Abbotsford. 

Paul  Bertrand,  Esq.,  N.P St.  Matthias. 

Thos.  Cary,  Esq., (Mercury). ..Quebec. 

Dr.  Smallwood St.Martin,Tsle  Jesus. 

Robt.  Ritchie,  Esq Byto^vn. 

Major  Barron Lachute. 

L.  Guiilet,  Esq Three  Rivers. 

Hon.  F.  A.  Malhiot fV^erchSres. 

J.  B.  E.  Durocher,  Esq., St.  Charles, ChambJy. 

A.  C.  Car  tier,  N.  P St.  Antoine. 

John  M'Larren,  Esq., Murray  Bay,  Sag. 

All  communications  connected  with  this  Journalj 
to  be  addressed,  post  paid,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society — William  Evans,  Montreal. 
Annual  Subscription  for  the  Joiirnal,Jive  shillings. 
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We  willingly  give  insertion  to  the  pros- 
pectus of  a  work  published  in  New  York, 
by  Leonard  Scott  &  Co ,  entitled  « The 
Farmers  Guide  to  the  Science  and  Practice 
of  Agriculture,"  by  Henry  Stephens,  F.  R. 
S.  E.,  author  of  the  "  Book  of  the  Farm," 
assisted  by  John  P.  Norton,  M.  A.,  Profes- 
sor of  Scientific  Agriculture  at  Yale  College, 
New  Haven.  "We  have  received  the  first 
four  numbei*s  of  this  work,  and  they  are  all 
that  could  be  expected  from  gentlemen  who 
are  so  well  known  to  reading  Agriculturists. 
We  have  seen  Mr.  Stephens'  "  Book  of  the 
Farm,"  and  we  have  looked  upon  it  as  one 
of  the  best  works  on  Agriculture  that  we  are 
acquainted  with.  We  can  safely  recommend 
"  The  Farmers  Guide  "  to  Agriculturists,  as 
One  of  the  best  and  most  useful  works  they 
can  purchase,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  the 
numbers  published,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  forthcoming  numbers  will 
be  fully  equal  to  those  we  have  seen,  and 
that  the  highest  character  we  could  give  of 
the  work  will  be  sustained  to  the  end  of  the 
publication.  We  give  the  following  extracts 
from  the  work. 

But  a  book  might  be  made  an  efficient  assis- 
tant- monitor.  If  expressly  written  for  the  pur- 
pose, it  mif^ht  not  only  corroborate  what  the 
farmer  inculcated,  but  serve  as  a  substitute  in 
his  temporary  absence.  In  this  way  the  tui- 
tion of  the  pupil  might  proceed  uninterruptedly. 
The  usual  deprecations  against  the  acquire- 
ment of  practical  farming  from  books,  would 
not  apply  to  such  a  one.  I  would  give  no  such 
counsel  to  any  pupil.  Books  on  farming,  to  be 
really  serviceable  to  the  learner,  ought  not  to 


constitute  his  sole  study :  the  field  being  the 
best  place  for  perceiving  the  fitness  of  labour  to 
the  purposes  it  is  designed  to  attain,  the  book 
should  only  present  itself  as  a  monitor  for  indi- 
cating the  best  modes  of  farming,  and  showing 
the  way  of  learning  those  modes  most  easily. 
By  it  the  practice  of  experienced  farmers  might 
be  communicated  to  the  pupU.  By  consulting  that 
which  had  been  purposely  vrrittenfor  his  guidance, 
whUe  carefully  observing  the  import  of  daily  ope- 
rations,— which  are  often  intricate,  always  pro- 
tracted over  considerable  portions  of  time,  ana  ne- 
cessarily separated  from  each  oth^r, — he  would 
acquire  that  import  in  a  much  shorter  time  than 
if  left  to  be  discovered  by  his  own  sagacity. 

Such  a  book  would  be  useful  to  every  class 
of  pupils — to  hira  who,  having  finished  his 
scholastic  and  academical  education,  directs  his 
attention,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  acquirement 
of  practical  farming  ,  or  who,  though  born  on  a 
farm,  having  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
at  school,  determines,  at  length,  on  following 
his  father's  profession.  For  the  latter  class  of 
pupils,  tuition  in  farming,  and  information  from 
books,  are  as  requisite  as  for  the  former.  Those, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  have  constantly  resided 
on  a  farm  from  infancy,  can  never  be  said  to 
have  been  pupils,  as.  by  the  time  they  are  fit  to 
act  for  themselves,  they  are  proficients  in  far- 
ming. Having  myself,  for  a  time,  been  placed 
precisely  in  the  position  of  the  first  description 
of  pupils,  I  can  bear  sincere  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  the 
first  year  of  pupilage.  I  felt  that  a  guide-book 
would  have  been  an  invaluable  monitor  to  me, 
but  none  such  existed  at  the  time.  No  doubt 
the  farmer  ought  to  possess  the  ability  to  ins- 
truct every  pupil  he  receives  under  his  charge. 
This  is  his  bounden  duty,  which,  if  rightly  peifor- 
med,  no  guide-book  would  be  required ;  bat 
very  few  farmers  undertake  the  onerous  task  of 
instruction.  Practical  farming  they  leave  the 
pupils  to  acquire  for  themselves  in  the  fields — 
theoretical  knowledge,  very  few,  it  any,  are 
competent  to  impart.  The  pupils,  being  thus 
very  much  lef^  to  their  own  industry,  can  scar- 
cely avoid  being  beset  with  difficulties,  and 
losing  much  time.    It  must  be  acknowledged. 
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however,  that  the  practice  gained  by  slow  expe- 
rience is,  in  the  end,  the  most  valuable  and  en- 
during. Still  a  book  expressly  written  to  suit 
the  circumstances  of  his  case,  might  be  a  valu- 
able instructor  to  the  pupil,  in  imparting  sound 
professional  information. 

Such  a  book,  to  be  a  useful  instructor  and 
corjac*  ^^*f  f^f^'  ^^  "^y  estimation,  possess 
thelJ  4'-^^*"'*'''*"**^  ^^'^  principal  matter  should 
consist  of  a  clear  narrative  of  all  the  labours  of 
the  farm  "■<  <l^^^y  occur  in  succession,  including 
the  reaspus  why  each  piece^^of  work  is  under- 
^ftfcefty 'Wliile  the  principal'<«pe rations  are  thus 
belli"  iiaiiatcd,  the  prceigo  method  of  execu- 
iiflg^QMeyF  fHiffilfrfi  w^Ffet;^^^l?fi(ihe?<i^anual  or 
iinp}«ate$^lAlK.iftMf^'}^Si/ft«¥^'if%t,f^f^ 

*«(jh<a:navmtfi^c>y4URqvv!m  «"jp4ffl^a!  f^r- 
jfiing-iiai  F^Jtefft  sy^wi»9  P^/m^^/m^fPs^^ 

i(itp:\ug^m^fy  mm-9i.w%  vv.^ij^'.w9^,a  '^^^W 

jii(iP;iVrtMJ*iw«,-.,H'#  cou>rh]p^  ;aa^isi\tl^3VjK5^  mM 
i»Kii^v9ii\^r^WW\»'Jf?#^aitWpl,d^pajt_a,^1^pi^^ 

isolated<^e}^tio^?fc\iiaW^^\i%5mf|^ 

jproprA^t<?iidefi«a<?hofiw4oOffFm;i?l^ffiyf^}%W 
iH »im0,lS'Wi-(f  1  «9J-ji^s«^^^ .mill ^ ,fi]{  s^^m 
■mtwm^A  ?r^e*fi,j3^6dica^ ,  .^^^g^Up^is  [^if(|ra  lar 

i«Mp^,(tfW'#f^arinR^lHity„ig^i^;iaffo/,c^;^™ 
«*pi>Otituiiitif!&i,  fioc ,  .pei^(Jrj?;u)g; ,  X\\e  v^fix^ r.  ^mr 

rt)!pMat*Qftl  njwijit , pqnh^m  Wt}};  im ,  m^'^m  mm 
,ep0plkg,4JOWff?pq»d,. exf^ctly  vyith'thp  nftf^r?/, .a^^H" 
^fts,^f -MVe;yqai.,  ■  I  say  Ayilii,^H  ^iqlural,  sp^- 
[so<)^!/at>,comi;adif^ip«lti^n'ttD:Xl}t;;  Wi^Y^'i  ^WW 
/^tisons,.  VV-l>^l?i  are,  &ii.t^reJy.,cm^t,eptj{^i^L  ,-^ji^h 
^  ■•  nepe^^^iiy  and  qpp^rtyn^  ^^r^epmf nt.i^e^)^e<f^ 
,l«lp(mriaud}thfJ  liatuial  ^(^asjons,  m^c,^^jaj^(|r^^^ 
iwoidingi  <iivw  ifinoi'tJivHur  int9./vff?^,gr,9ap,ep^j^, 

iBftoh  (yT[erf\lit«ttsl»f>«l^  th,«refy,r(^r.]?f3^  WfW^' 
Wjtji, 4P*rt«J»jax. ,  1  f  ql^VPfl<rP r,  t^ > :^Wn  ?J?iW9rt^^f 
^eft^if^4  ?.\\[  Tili.'tn  -^'ivi'i/jyi  !!ii  (iqnq  Yi'ivoJ'JCJt 

-•..'if,  bj^ifti^ms^'-pffWftj?'  }m^m%h:pM-^ 

yep{V!i,ith4tt'ifti  <P.twl4.-ft;.Wi-  ertu,^e.;i^ifj}  Jy^.a^- 
QVHre-/t}W5 1  f!-\pevieiVJe  pf  ,tl»^  ,^"PM  .M^aTt-^^UW 
6PHIse,af:dh,9.l^*^'%i-3iear^f4HH^ft)'4MXaWi-;^ 

iftiiitv^i  sfisffl  i  [whft^  7/^*  jp.iB^pJ, ,  F^  ''fMJ '  'm-i 

mcr's  Guide  accomplish  this. 


PloHghman. — The  duties  of  a  ploughman  arer 
clearly  defined.  The  principal  duty  is  to  take 
charge  of  a  pair  of  horses,  and  work  them  at 
every  kind  of  labour  for  which  horses  are  em- 
ployed on  a  farm.  Horse  labour  on  a  farm  i» 
various.  It  ia  connected  with  the  plough,  the 
cart,  the  sowing-machines,  the  roller,  and  tlie 
thrashing-mill,  when  horse-power  is  employed. 
In  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties,  the  ploughman 
has  a  long  day's  work  to  perform :  for,  besides 
expending  the  appointed  hours  in  tlie  fields 
with  the  horses,  he  must  groom  them  before  he 
goes  to  the  field  in  the  morning,  and  after  he 
returns  from  it  in  the  evening,  as  well  as  attend 
to  them  at  mid-day.  iS'otwithstanding  this 
constant  toil,  he  must  do  his  work  with  alacrity 
and  good-will ;  and  when,  from  any  cause,  his 
horses  are  laid  idle,  he  must  not  only  groom 
them,  but  must  himself  work  at  any  farm-work 
he  is  desired.  There  is  seldom  any  exaction  of 
labour  from  the  ploughman  beyond  the  nsuad 
daily  hours  of  work,  these  occupying  at  least  12 
hbprs  a-day  for  7  months*  of  the  year,  which  is 
Ktlfncient  work  for  any  marr's  strength  to  en- 
d,iMf^io'.3ut  occasions  do  arise  which  justify  a 
^reater-sacrifiee  of  his  time,  such  as  seed-time, 
hdy-tfme,  'and  harvest.  For  such  encroach- 
fiiiBfi1*u^[JiiiJlilis  time  at  one  season, many  oppor- 
(;^^^i;)jt^es,pgf^^,,Qf  ppaying  hi  in  with  indulgence 
at  anotlier,  sucii  a^  a  cessation  from  labour  in 
bkd'^fet¥rt?A;^^R;W'theduty  of  the  ploughman 
4drv\'tHFltlhi^Ihor^eft.)Yfi^h  discemnient  and  good 


ki(*ep'hife'!li(M'feisii  1  eatnfA^tably 

pfte^i^f!(^.?;ipiv-^r.ffj^cp^.^n,9^tuatv?ns  of  trust ;  and 
having  nq  ffisppnsibjlity .  b^ond  the  care  of 
\Mmm'Pmfe  Hi  nd'tl^sS^^F-rfervants  more 
■imtopeidentJiriTbeiJeoBhchjld  ©odpartiality  be 
^^pv{f}  ky]}pf  W^sfe;  (ir^.stey|r,ml  t9.qf)f;  .plough- 
man ove'r  another,  wheri  all  do  tliclr  work  alike 
H^mb  "Jin'WViUibife  ittd:  re^tt;hb'f/:*itHe^  {^atttice 
!$S*st8>.vW<iWey»r,iiit;8mip(ip!,JSfarJfl]of;th(t  qQV)n^yio' 
jsettin";  ploughmen, tp  wofk  in  pn  order,  of  pre.- 
ceilefK!y,1ind'Whicli'  is  maint^iiied  so  .siridf  ly'  a  ^ 
Ho  e*ii$erih!©trte"ff  tDjfefO  and)rdft«h:fr6miitotkiir 

leader,  whose  movements  guide  thope   gf  ,the 

•-rfeii^^SltWi!(f^#6'  fbftiT4itt:ptM-e  ^■'^mt^mti, 

the  rest  must  not  go  a  single  bq,ijVrrwreith?<n  Ui'. 
does;  and  if  active,  they  may  follow  as  best 
4heyr:cnmi  ,iTkws;  Wbitetr  hia.twsUyiy^iJoBfBra  no 
-awipejii^rityl  vi^vrark  heyond/hielowi^:l\is  i^uIuhsp 
-tliscouhvgeSilhe! aciii^i t y ' of .t h e , pth0r  pJoMgh men, 
iThi3,iis:tviliifchcient;  gf9ujidif«r .formers, iW ^tWH^fiP^ 
4}w  pltiotice  atiipncje,  and  .placev  tb»  Yfhplei  ' 
.^<i«!.pl(i>uirhinHit  oa.  tl^t.feaiTiPlftfftting'i;  it  m 
-f«»Uit{he:eyj|«  »ttHndiiigi:tha;P>^?^eHi,ian<iipu<i!i 
ielijdiijo  ^Vrin..rii)iiOWin  Jiirm»i,i  Wh^RiQt^  iplwgi 
itnan  .tlispliivvfelimarei  skUlnth.it)  ithei  r09}<^iifi,i 
<Stiiffici?o%;x»niQunej|l>bjl  bejijg'intrwt«d!<e(fl» 
(«utR)  lift  ii|w»t  .diffwsuU  ■jfjt)eek'S ,  ii  ysPfh-'.  s\^* 
drilling  ;  and  such  a  preference  gives  no  ur 
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brage  \o  the  others,  because  they  are  as  cons- 
cious of  his  superiority  in  work  as  the  farmer 
himself.  The  services  of  ploughmen  are  re- 
quireil  on  all  sorts  of  arable  farms,  from  the 
carse-farm  to  the  pastoral,  on  which  tho  grea- 
test and  the  least  extent  of  arable  land  is  culti- 
vated. 

Dairy-Maid. — Tlie  duties  of  the  dairy-maid 
are  well  defined.  She  is  a  domestic  servant, 
domiciliated  in  the  farm-house.  Her  principal 
duty  is,  as  her  name  implies,  to  milk  the  cows, 
To  manage  the  milk  in  all  its  stages,  bring  up 
the  calves,  and  make  into  butter  and  cheese  the 
milk  obtained  from  the  cows  after  the  weaning 
of  tfie  calves.  The  other  domestics  generally 
assist  her  in  milking  the  cows  and  feeding  the 
i-alves,  when  there  is  a  large  number  of  both. 
Should  any  lambs  lose  their  mothers,  the  dairy- 
maid brings  them  up  with  cow's  milk  until  the 
time  of  weaning,  when  they  are  returned  to  the 
flock.  At  the  lambing  season,  should  any  of 
the  ewes  be  scant  of  mdk,  the  shepherd  has  his 
bottles  leplenished  by  the  dairy-maid  with  warm 
new  milk  "to  give  to  the  hungered  lambs.  The 
dairj'-maid  also  milks  the  ewes  after  the  wean- 
ing of  the  lambs,  and  makes  cheese  of  the  ewe- 
milk.  She  attends  to  the  poultry,  feeds  them, 
sets  the  brooders,  gathers  the  eggs  daily,  takes 
charge  of  the  broods  until  able  to  provide  for 
themselves,  ^nd  sees  them  safely  lodged  in 
their  respective  apartments  every  evening  and, 
sets  them  abroad  every  morning.  It  i  s  generally 
the  dairy-maid,  where  there  is  no  housekeeper, 
who  gives  out  the  food  for  the  reapers,  and  takes 
•charge  of  their  articles  of  bedding.  The  dairy- 
maid should  therefore  be  an  active,  attentive, 
iitelligent,  aud  skilful  person. 

On  the  Branches  «/  Science  most  Applicable  to 
AgiicaLtHre 

I  believe  I  have  said  enough  on  the  best 
means,  in  existing  circumstances,  of  acquiring 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  practical  agriculture , 
it  is  now  incumbent  on  me  to  indicate  those 
branches  of  science  which  will  most  enlighten 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  for  the  most  ready  appre- 
ciation of  agricultural  practice  ;  and  I  may,  per- 
haps, excite  general  surprise,  when  I  state  that 
no  art  bears  so  close  a  relation  to  so  many 
branches  of  science  as  agriculture. 

Indeed  agriculture  may  perhaps  be  considered 
one  of  the  experimental  sciences,  as  its  princi- 
ples are  no  doubt  demonstrable  by  the  test  of 
experiment,  although  farmers  have  not  yet  at- 
tempted to  deduce  principles  from  practice.  The 
necessity  for  such  a  deduction  is,  no  doubt,  tlie 
less  urgent,  that  husbandry  is  usually  pursued 
as  a  purely  practical  art ;  and  the  facility  of  thus 
pursuing  it  successfuilyof  course  renders  practical 
jnen  indifferent  to  science,  as  they  consider  it 
unnecessary  to  burden  their  minds  with  scientific 
results,  whilst  practice  is  sufficient  for  their  pur- 
pose. Could  the  man  of  practice,  however  supply 


the  man  of  science  with  a  sciies  of  accurate  ob- 
servations on  the  leading  operations  of  the  farm, 
the  principles  of  these  might  be  truly  evolved  ; 
but  I  conceive  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  scientific  agriculture  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  unacquaintance  of  men  of  sci- 
ence with  practical  agricu^lture.  Would  the 
man  of  science  become  acquainted  with  prac- 
tice, much  greater  advancement  in  scieniilic 
agriculture  might  be  expected  than  if  the  prac- 
tical man  were  to  become  a  man  of  science  ! 
because  men  of  science  are  best  aipable 
of  conducting  scientific  research,  and,  be- 
ing so  qualified,  could  best  understand  the 
relation  which  their  investigations  bear  to 
practice;  and,  until  the  relation  betwixt  princi- 
ples and  practice  is  well  understood,  scientific 
mvestigation,  though  important  in  itself,  and  in- 
teresting in  its  results,  would  tend  to  no  practi- 
cal utility  in  agriculture.  In  short,  until  the 
facts  of  husbandry  are  acquired  by  men  of  sci- 
ence, these  will  in  vain  endeavour  to  construct 
a  satisfactory  theory  of  agriculture  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  inductive  philosophy. 

If  the  science  of  agriculture  in  its  present 
position  be  thus  correctly  represented,  it  may  be 
expected  to  remain  in  an  incipient  state  until 
men  of  science  become  practical  agriculturists, 
or,  what  would  still  prolong  such  a  slate  of 
lethargy,  until  farmers  acquire  scientific  know- 
ledge. It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  so  few 
scientific  men  were  for  a  very  long  period  in- 
duced to  subject  agricultural  practice  to  scien- 
tific investigation  ;  though  of  late  many,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  have  devoted  a  portion  of 
their  time  to  such  a  study,  and  which  has  alreatly 
afforded  abundant  proof,  that  extensive  as  the 
field  of  research  is,  it-has  Only  to  be  occupied 
by  numerous  observers  to  produce  results  inte- 
resting alike  to  the  man  of  science  and  the  man 
of  practice.  The  long  neglect  of  agriculture  by 
scientific  men  may  perhaps  have  arisen  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  so  intimate  a  relation 
to  almost  every  physical  science,  so  that  until 
all  its  relations  were  first  investigated,  no  suffi- 
cient data  could  be  obtained  for  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  its  practice.  A  short  review  of 
tho  actual  relation  which  the  physical  sciences 
bear  to  agriculture  will  render  this  suggestion 
the  more  probable. 

The  sciences  which  agriculture  most  immedi- 
ately affects  are  mathematics,  natural  philoso- 
phy, chemistry,  natural  history,  comparative 
anatomy,  and  veterinary  science.  Of  mathe- 
matics, the  most  useful  parts  are  geometry  and 
trigonometry,  and  the  application  of  these  to 
the  measurement  of  surfaces  and  solids.  With- 
out a  knowledge  of  mathematics  no  one  can  un- 
derstand natural  philosophy ;  because  it  is  they 
alone  which  can  demonstrate  the  powers  of 
those  laws  which  determine  the  motion  of  mat- 
ter. Of  natural  philosophy,  the  most  useful 
branches  to  the  agriculturalist  are  mechanics — 
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**the  science  of  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion, 
so  far  as  it  is  accessary  to  the  construction  of 
machines  which,  acting  under  those  Jaws,  an- 
swer some  purposes  in  the  business  of  life," 
such  as  the  cuhure  and  manufacture  of  crops; 
pneumatics,  "  that  branch  of  physics  which  treats 
of  air,  and  the  laws  according  to  which  it  is  con- 
densed, rarefied,  or  gravitates ;"  hydraulics,  that 
branch  of  hydrodynamics  which  treats  of  fluids 
in  motion,  and  in  particular  of  the  conveyance 
of  water  through  pipes  and  channels  ;  electricity, 
which  endeavours  to  determine  "  the  operations 
of  a  principle  of  very  wide  influence  through 
nature  ;"  a  cause  which  is,  and  perhaps  can  be 
no  otherwise  conceived,  than  as  a  highly 
attenuated  form  of  matter  existing  in  dif- 
erent  substances,  and  passing  from  one  to  .ano- 
ther, with  various  effects,  among  such  bodies  as 
can  be  excited  to  give  or  to  receive  it,^' optics,  by 
which  the  laws  of  light,  as  affecting  vegetation 
by  the  influence  of  colour,  are  investigated  ;  and 
heat,  which  by  diffusing  itself  through  neighbour- 
ing substances,  gives  to  every  objtTt  its  existing 
form.  By  the  aid  of  chemistry,  "  the  manufac- 
ture of  manures  may  be  expected  to  continue  to 
improve  the  supply  of  manure  further  augmen- 
ted and  cheapened,  and  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  soil  thereby  hastened  and  increa- 
sed." Of  the  branches  of  natural  hi  tory,  the 
most  useful  to  agriculturists  are,"  meteorology, 
the  science  of  the  atmosphere  and  its  pheno- 
mena;" botany,  "which  treats  of  the  structure, 
functions,  properties,  habits,  and  arrangement 
of  plants  ;"  and  zoology,  as  restricted  to  the  na- 
tural history  of  quadrupeds  and  insects.  The 
branches  of  the  medical  science  useful  to  agri- 
culturalists are  comparative  anatomy,  which  treats 
of  the  structure  of  the  bodies  of  animals  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  body  of  man  ;  and  zootomy 
which  treats  of  the  structure  and  explains  the 
principles  of  the  art  of  healing  the  diseases  of 
the  domesticated  animals. 

Viewing  the  general  aspect  of  these  sciences 
as  presented  to  the  agricultural  pupil,  in  the 
definitions  just  given  of  them,  he  must  at  once 
observe  the  advantages  he  would  derive  by 
studying  them.  It  is  well  observed  by  Sir 
John  Herschell  that,  <*  between  the  physical 
sciences  and  the  arts  of  life  there  subsists  a 
constant  mutual  interchange  of  good  offices,  and 
no  considerable  progress  cin  ba  made  in  the 
one,  without  of  necessity  giving  rise  to  corre- 
sponding steps  in  the  other.  On  the  one  hand, 
every  art  is  in  some  measure,  and  manj'^  en- 
tirely, dependent  on  those  very  powers  and 
qualities  of  the  material  world  which  it  is  the 
object  of  physical  inquiry  to  investigate  and 
explain."  Il  is  evident  that  most  farming  ope- 
rations are  much  afliectedby  external  influences. 
The  state  of  the  weather,  for  example,  regula- 
tes every  field  operation,  local  influences  modify 
t  he  climate  very  materially,  and  the  nature  of 
he  soil  generally  determines  the  kind  of  crop 


that  should  be  cuUivated.  Now  the  pupil 
should  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  cau- 
ses which  give  rise  to  those  influences,  by 
understanding  the  laws  of  nature  which  govern 
every  natural  phenomenon.  The  science  which 
investigates  those  laws,  is  called  Natural  Philo- 
sophy,  which  is  divided  into  as  niGny  branches 
as  there  are  classes  of  phenomena  occurring  in 
the  earth,  air,  water,  and  heavens.  Those  who 
being  unerring  in  their  operation,  admit  of 
absolute  demonstration ;  and  the  science  which 
affords  the  demonstration  is  called  Ma'Jicma- 
tics.  Again,  every  object,  animate  or  inani- 
mate, possesses  an  individual  character,  so 
that  it  can  be  identified,  and  the  i^cience 
which  makes  us  acquainted  with  its  charac- 
teristics, is  termed  Natural  History.  Farther, 
every  object,  animate  or  inanimate,  is  a  com- 
pound body  made  up  of  certain  elements,  of 
which  Chemistry  makes  us  acquainted  with  their 
nature  and  combinations.  The  pupil  thus  sees 
how  suitable  those  sciences  are  to  the  explica- 
tion of  the  phenomena  around  him,  and  their 
utility  will  be  the  more  apparent  to  him,  the 
rnore  minutely  each  science  is  investigated. 


THE  HONEY-BEE 


The  honey-bee  belongs  to  the  genus  Apis, 
and  is  also  the  only  one  of  that  family  that  is 
gregarious  with  us  throughout  the  year.  Its  his- 
tory and  economy  have  been  studied  in  all  ages  ; 
and  though  an  exotic  to  us,  it  is  met  with  in 
almost  all  climates,  both  in  a  wild  and  domes- 
tic state.  When  it  was  introduced  into  this 
country  has  not  been  ascertained.  It  is  not  in- 
digenous, and  this  may  account  for  its  being 
less  hardy  than  the  humble  bee,  and  not  so 
lively  an  insect  as  the  wasp.  It  is  frequently 
at  home,  while  they  are  busily  employed 
abroad,  both  early  and  late.  A  complete  co- 
lony of  bees  consists  of  three  kinds — queens, 
drones,  and  workers ;  but  strictly  speaking,  of 
only  two ;  that  last  being  only  females  in  an 
undeveloped  state.  Their  number  in  a  strong 
colony  amounts  to  many  thousands;  they  are  of  a 
light  brown  colour,  but  become  darker  with  age, 
and  have  dull  tarnished  wings.  On  their  hinder 
legs  they  have  strong  curved  hairs  for  holding 
the  pollen  or  dust,  which  they  collect  from  the 
anthers  of  flowers.  Their  usual  term  of  life 
seems  to  be  about  a  season,  or  six  months  ;  their 
places  are  quickly  filled  up  by  the  increase  of 
young  bees  ;  which  are  of  a  light  colour  when 
first  hatched.  These  vary  a  little  in  size, 
which  may  be  caused  by  the  irregular  size  of 
the  cells  in  which  they  are  bred  ;  which  is  ob- 
servable in  the  case  of  small  drones  which 
happen  to  be  reared  in  workers'  cells.  This 
difference  in  size  has  led  some  of  our  leading 
writers  to  consider  that  there  are  different  sorts 
of  bees  for  various  occupations ;  but  we  main- 
tain with  Golding,  that  working  bees  are  "  ser- 
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vaiits  of  al!   work,"  and  that  all  of  them  are 
**  equal  to  all  occupations." 

Txie  drones,  or  male  boes,  have  been  abused 
by  almost  all  wiiters  ;  but  without  their  pre- 
sence at  the  usual  seasju,  in  May,  and  June,  a 
colony  would  soon  bo  useless.     They  have  no 
sting,   are   very   harmless,   appear  to   number 
from  100  to  200  in  a   hive ;  they   are   thicker 
than  the  workers,   but  of  similar  colour,   and 
shorter  than  queens.  As  they  never  visit  flowers 
they  require  no  strong  hairs  on  tiie  hinder  legs 
to  hold  pollen,  and  accordingly  are  not  furnisli- 
hed   with   them.     They   take   no   part   in   the 
construction  of  the  cells,  nor  seem  to  take  any 
interest  in  the  hive  ;  they  seldom  leave  it  ex- 
cept in  the  middle  of  warm  days,  and  make  a 
buzzing  nojse  readily  distinguished  from  the 
hum  of  the  workers.     Nothing  satisfactory  is 
known  of  their  real  use  and  character,  except 
that  they  concur  with  the  queens  in  the  increase 
of  their  species  ;  but  when,  or  how  is  uncertain. 
Most  apiarians,  following  Hubers'  opinion  that 
they  meet   in  the  open  air,  complain  of  their 
number  as  superlluous  ;  but  it  should  be  known, 
that  the  males  in  hive  are  few  when  compared 
with  the  workers,  who  in  reality,  are  barren 
females,  and  also  that  they  come  at  the  time  of 
plenty,  when  their  number  tends  to  keep  up  the 
requisite  heat  in  the  hive,  by  which  more  col- 
lecting bees   can   be  spared  abroad.     As  the 
season  draws  to  a  close,  they  are  all  destroyed 
by  the  bees.     Some  writers  recommend  assis- 
ting the  bees  in  the  slaughter,  but  that  seems 
needless ;   for  their  hatred  is  raised  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  it  extends  even  to  the  larvge  in  the 
drones'  cells,   which    are   afterwards    usually 
filled' with  honey.     It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  drones  are  spared.     In  such  cases,  it  is  sup- 
posed  that  some  misfortune  has  befallen  the 
queen  bee,  and  that  their  presence  is  wanted  till 
another  is  bred.     And  it  also  happens,  though 
rarely,  that  drones  are  hatched  late  in  the  Au- 
tumn.    This  agrees  with  what  we  are  told  res- 
pecting bees  in  hot  countries  repeatedly  swarm- 
mg  during  the   year;  but  evidence  cannot  be 
obtained  with  us  concerning  the  time  that  elapses 
between  the  swarming  period.     Neither  is  the 
precise  age  of  the  drone  bee  known ;  we  have 
seen  them,  however,  alive  at  the  end  of  No- 
vember. 

The  queen  or  head  bees  are  readily  known 
from  the  workers  or  drones,  by  the  greater 
length  of  their  bodies,  which  make  their  wings 
appear  shorter.  They  vay  a  little  in  size,  ac- 
cording to  the  cells  in-  which  they  happen  to  be 
bred,  some  being  scarcely  larger  than  common 
bees.  They  are  of  a  similar  colour,  and  their 
stiiig,  which  we  never  knevy  them  to  use,  even 
though  provoked,  is  bent.  Uidike  other  bees, 
they  live  several  years,  and  what  is  more  re- 
markable, f^eem  to  increase  in  size  with  age,  a 
thing  at  variance  with  the  rule  that  insects 
complete  their  growth    in   the   nymph  state. 


Much  has  been  said  in  praise  of  the  queen  bee, 
but  she  is  less  active  than  the  workers,  and  is 
helpless  without  them.  They  certahily  are 
greatly  attached  to  her ;  still  they  do  not  pay 
her  all  the  homage  which  some  imagine.  She 
is  seldom  seen  abroad,  her  sole  occupation  ap- 
pearing to  be  depositing  eggs. 

Of  Wax  and  Comb-making. — Though  some  in 
our  day  pretend  to  have  revealed  the  mystery  of 
comb-making,  we  may,  with  safety,  say,  that 
of  the  manner  in  which  bees  build  their  combs, 
we  know  but  little  beyond  this — that  they  are 
of  wax,  which  exudes  like  a  sort  of  perspiration, 
in  small  scales,  through  the  segments  or  rings 
underneath  their  bodies,  as  they  cluster  together 
to  cause  heat.     Some  of  the  flakes  may  be  seen 
upon  the  floor  of  a  common  hive,  that  have 
fallen  from  the  bees   when  they  commenced 
comb-building.     They  begin  one  comb  at  the 
top  of  their  hive;  and   it  may  contain  both  a 
little  honey  and  some  eggs  on  the  second  day, 
when  only  about  the  size  of  an  oyster  shell 
then  another  is    begun,  and  so  on,  the  centre 
ones  always  being  in  advance,  until  the  whole 
number   reaches   within  about  half  an  inch  of 
of  the  floor ;  space  enough  to  allow  free  egress 
from  the  combs.     A  common  hive  may  contain 
seven  or   eight  divisions   of  combs,  generally 
arranged  in  parallel   lines,    north  and    south, 
which  a  strong  colony,  in  good  weather,  will 
construct  in  a  fortnight.     During  the  process,  in 
glass  hives,  some  of  the  bees  may  be  seen 
having  scales  of  wax   oozing  out  fiom  their 
bodies  ;  other  are  busily  employed  in  mastica- 
ting these  scales,  and  forming  cells  with  their 
strong  mandibles  or  jaws,  surrounded  by  other 
bees  clinging,  together  in  every  way.     Much 
has  been  said  in  praise  of  these  cells,   but  in 
reality  they  cannot  be  compared  with  the  hexa- 
gonal cells.     In  fact,  they  are  more  like  those 
of  humble  bees  inverted.  We  know  of  no  writer 
who  has  noticed  that  bees  can  also  eject  wax" 
from  their  stomachs  or  mouths  ;  a  thing  easily 
observed  when  they  are  at  work  without  clus- 
tering, in  a  bell  glass,  on  the  top  of  a  strong 
colony.     It  is  more  questionable  how  they  come 
by  the  wax,  which  differs  but  little  from  that 
obtained  from  plants.     The  fact,  that  bees  fre- 
quent young  shoots,  and   the  underside  of  the 
leaves  of  plants  abounding  with  wax,  especially 
common  laurel,  when  comb-building,  led  us  to 
think  that  they  previously  collectad  and  refined 
it  by  the  curious  process  already  noticed.     But 
Bevan,  and  others  of  good  authority,  adopt  Hun- 
ter's opinion,  that  wax  is  an  excretion  of  oil, 
produced  solely  by  the  bees  ;  though  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  produced  seems  beyond  the 
"  ken  of  Faraday  or  Leibig." 

Besiden  the  wax  above  noticed,  bees  make 
use  of  another  substance,  of  a  resinous  and 
glutinous  nature,  railed  propolis.  With  this 
they  lay  the  foundation,  varnish  their  cells,  and 
stop  up  all  little  crevices.     During  hot  weather, 
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they  collect  much  of  this  substance  from  the 
buds  of  trees,  and  carry  it  home  on  their  hiiidei* 
legs,  as  they  do  pollen.  And  though  the  fact  ie 
known  to  every  school-boy,  still  naturalists  have 
not  clearly  ehoAvn  how  the  little  balls  accumu- 
late. When  bees  are  collecting  pollen,  espe- 
cially on  bell  or  pea  flowers,  they  use  their  fore 
feet,  which  aie  hairy,  as  a  brush,  to  convey  1he 
farina  into  the  basket  on  the  hinder  legs  already 
noticed.  While  this  is-goiiig  on  they  frequen- 
tly mix  it  with  a  little  honey  from  their  trunks, 
it  order  to  make  the  powder  adhere  to  the  sur- 
rounding hairs,  which  are  like  eye-lashes.  Their 
form  gives  shape  to  the  substance  which  varies 
in  colour,  according  to  the  flowers  they  frequent. 
It  is  surprising  with  what  accuracy  the  balls 
are  formed  of  equal  size  ;  if  they  were  otherwise, 
they  would,  of  course,  hinder  the  flight  of  the 
bee,  by  their  unequal  balance.  One  must  be  a 
patient  and  close  observer  to  notice  this,  or  he 
may  be  induced  to  take  for  granted  what  a  wri- 
ter in  the  Quarleiiy  Review,  vol.  71,  states  on 
this  subject :  ''when  bees  collect  pollen,  they 
will  at  times,  roll  and  revel  in  a  flower,  like  a 
donkey  in  a  dusty  road."  It  is  true  that  bees 
are  dusted  or  powdered  whilst  among  flowers  ; 
but  they  collect  no  powder  to  store  up,  except 
what  is  on  their  legs.  After  depositing  the 
little  balls  by  merely  placing  their  legs  in  the 
cells,  and  quickly  brushing  off  the  pollen  into 
ihem  with  their  fore  feet,  they  issue  forth  again 
almost  as  dusty  as  when  they  entered  the  hive. 
What  happens  to  fall  from  them  tends  to  darken 
the  combs,  and  soon  makes  them  look  old.  The 
anxiety  of  bees  to  collect  pollen  is  as  great  as 
their  desire  of  honey,  the  one  being  as  essential 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  as  the  other.  We 
doubt  the  assertion,  that  they  lay  up  more  than 
they  v/ant,  and  that  "  its  decomposition  becomes 
to  them  a  sore  trouble  and  annoyance."  Bees 
are  good  chemists,  and  know  how  to  preserve  it 
with  honey,  as  proper  food  for  their  young 
The  young  bees  are  bred  from  eg^s.  The  queen 
bee  lays  all  her  eggs  in  a  colony, however  weak 
or  strong  it  may  be.  The  proper  cells  for  their 
reception  are,  in  general,  in  the  heart  of  the 
hive;  consequently,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  her 
thus  engaged.  She  deposits  one  egg,  or  rarely 
two,  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell ;  and  the  combs  be- 
ing placed  perpendicularly,  the  eggs,  of  course, 
rest  in  an  horizontal  position,  and  not  on  one  side 
of  the  ce'll,  like  the  eggs  of  wasps.  When  thus 
employed,  ehe  is  not  attended  by  a  host  of  bees 
paying  her  homage,  as  some  imagine.  In  fact, 
those  that  happen  to  be  near  her,  seem  to  take 
no  more  notice  of  her  than  they  do  of  their 
neighbours. 

Many  thousands  of  eggs  are  laid  early  in 
Spring,  long  ere  the  queens  of  the  wild  bees  have 
left  their  solitary  hidiig  places  in  the  ground; 
and  about  the  time  that  they  appear,  about  the 
iirst  of  March,  or  middle  of  April,  the  queen  of 
the  hive  bees  is  surrounded  by  a  numerous  pro- 


geny, and  has  begun  to  lay  drones'  eggs,  and  In 
a  few  days  later  will  deposit  those  for  queens. 

The  eggs  are  hatched  in  about  four  days,  by 
the  warmth  in  the  hive,  from  the  bees  on  the 
combs.  At  first,  the  grubs  lie  in  a  curved 
position,  at  the  bottom  of  the  cells.  As  they 
advance  in  growth,  they  lie  horizontally,  with 
their  headfc  towards  the  entrance,  and  are  fed 
by  the  bees  with  pollen,  probably  mixed  with 
honey,  and  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  grubs. 
After  six  or  seven  days,  the  larvte  close  the  ope- 
nings of  the  cells  by  spinning  a  sort  of  web 
over  them.  More  protection  than  this  is  not 
required,  except  a  coating  of  wax,  which  the 
bees  give  the  web  or  mouth  of  the  cells,  in  order 
to  stand  against  the  traffic  in  the  hive.  When 
the  larvce  of  bees  are  thus  entombed,  they  are  at 
first  soft  and  milky,  and  thus  continue  even 
after  they  take  the  msect  form  ;  they  gradually 
change  colour,  harden,  and  in  about  eight  days 
come  forth  bees  of  a  silvery  colour,  while  the 
cells  are  again  replenished  with  more  eg^^  or 
honey,  according  to  their  position  in  the  nive. 
The  larva;  of  drones  are  hatched  in  the  same 
way,  but  the  time  of  their  growth  is  less  than 
that  of  the  queens.  The  queen  cells  are  not 
originally  constructed  of  full  size,  otherwise 
their  necessary  depth  would,  in  some  measure, 
prevent  the  proper  attention  required.  We  pay 
no  attention  to  what  is  called  royal  jelly,  as  the 
peculiar  food  for  queens,  but  consider  their  diet 
to  be  the  same  as  that  of  other  bees.  It  may  bo 
remarked,  however,  that  owing  to  the  position  of 
their  cells,  they  are  reared  like  hornets  and 
wasps,  with  their  heads  downwards — that  is, 
the  cells  are  inverted,  and  they  have  room  to 
move  a  little  in  them.  We  never  could  discover 
openings  in  the  cells  for  admission  of  food,  as 
noticed  by  most  writers;  still,  as  the  inmates 
are  evidently  in  an  active  state  at  times  for 
several  days  in  the  cells,  they  may  be  fed 
before  leaving  them.  During  that  time  they 
emit  a  piping  souhd  like  off,  off.  But  a  few 
days,  sometimes  nine,  previously,  the  old  queen 
is  already  off",  and  has  left  the  hive  with  a  nu- 
merous progeny  of  all  ages;  this  is  called  a 
swarm. — Cyclopedia  of  Apiculture. 
Swarming. — The  way  that  honey  bees  form  fresh 
colonies  differs  from  that  of  wild  bees,  whose 
queens  begin  their  nests  in  Spring  alone,  while 
tnose  of  the  hive  bees  are  surrounded  by  thou- 
sands, and  would  be  helpless  indeed  without 
them,  incapable  even  of  forming  a  cell  or  provi- 
ding for  themselves.  Much  doubt  prevails  res- 
pecting what  causes  them  to  break  off  into  colo- 
nies: and  we  can  only  say,  that  nature  has  wise- 
ly ordered  that  to  be  the  way  to  increase  their 
species.  Apiaiians  have  paid  great  attention  to 
this  subject,  in  order  to  come  to  a  proper  conclu- 
sion as  to  what  induces  bees  to  swarm.  At  all 
events,  a  knowledge  of  it  is  very  essential  to- 
wards their  culture.  In  general,  they  agree  that 
want  of  room  hastens  off  the  first  swarm,  led  by 
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the  old  queon;  but  this  cannot  be  said  of  after 
ewarms,  for  they  comu  forth,  room  or  no  room. 
Hivalry  of  the  queens  seems  to  be  the  primary 
••auso;  for  however  crowded  a  hive  may  be,  the 
queen  will  not  quit  with  a  swarm  until  mora  are 
in  the  field  to  dispute  her  sway,  it  is  true,  that 
the  old  qu.^ea  leaves  a  few  days  bufore  her  suc- 
cessors appear,  but  she  knows,  of  course,  when 
to  expect  theiri;  and  if  the  swarm  is  delayed  by 
bad  weather,  rivalry  and  piping  commence  as 
before  the  first  swarm.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  working  bees  know  by  instinct  about  the 
lime  they  are  to  quit  their  hive,  and  at  times  sally 
out  without  the  queen,  but  return  as  soon  as  they 
miss  her:  they  frequently  have  another  home 
cleaned  out  beforsnaiid,  especially  the  lirst 
pwarms.  In  these  it  sometimes  happens  that 
there  are  no  drones,  whose  appearance,  with 
the  clustering  of  the  bees  outside  the  hive,  are 
generally  the  first  signs  of  swarming.  This 
may  be  owing  to  the  forward  state  of  the  young 
queens  and  tlie  crowded  condition  of  the  hive. 
First  swarms  are  always  the  strongest,  and  the 
bees  are  well  stocked  with  provision  to  begin 
fresh  structures.  They  usually  muster  on  a 
branch  or  bush  near  the  hive,  and  are  readily 
taken,  though  at  times  they  fly  direct  to  an  emp- 
ty hive  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  a  cavity  in  an 
old  wall  a  mile  or  two  off.  So  much  do  they 
prefer  a  place  of  their  own  choosing,  that  they 
will  sometimes  quit  a  hive  when  their  owner 
imagines  that  he  has  secured  them.  The  old 
stock  may  be  said  to  be  without  a  head  for  six 
or  nine  days,  according  to  circumstances,  till 
another  queen  is  hatched.  Then  she  begins  to 
attack  her  rivals  in  the  cells,  and  utters  the 
shrill  sound  peev,  peep,  while  the  imprisoned 
ones  cry  off,  off  This  is  termed  the  calling  of 
the  queen  bee,  and  the  evening  is  the  best  time 
to  hear  these  remarkable  sounds  in  a  hive,  which 
go  on  night  and  day  until  one  or  more  rivals 
appear.  Then  a  general  uproar  ensues  in  the 
hive,  and  another  swarm  issues,  perhaps  on  the 
third  day  after  the  sound  began.  The  same 
process  goes  on  with  the  next,  which  is  smaller 
in  population,  and  at  a  shorter  interval,  corres- 
ponding with  the  time  between  the  la3'ingof  the 
cjueens'  eggs  and  the  state  of  the  weather.  It 
is  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  the  bees  preVent 
the  queen  destroying  her  rivals,  and  that  they 
quit  by  seniority.  We  have  seen  her  attacking 
them  in  the  cells  without  resistance  on  their 
part,  and  it  often  happens  that  several  queens 
quit  together  in  one  swarm.  Some  newly  hat- 
ched can  scarcely  fly;  therefore  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  they  depart  by  rotation.  It  appears 
that  one  is  supreme  at  the  departure  of  a  swarm, 
and  that  she  drives  out  all  other  rivals  that  hap- 
pen to  be  bred.  A  worse  fate  attends  them 
immediately  when  the  swarm  settles ;  they  ar.' 
•destroyed  by  the  bees,  or  more  likely  by  the 
head  queen,  for  queens  are  such  enemies  that 
Ihey  will  sting  one  another  to  death  when  confi- 


ned and  separated  from  the  bees.  Tlie  succeed- 
ing swarms  certainly  have  not  the  instinct  or 
caie  to  provide  themselves  with  a  future  place 
of  abode,  like  first  ones.  They  i;flen  lly  from 
place  to  place,  and  if  nor  disturbed,  will  some- 
times begin  comb-building  on  a  branch.  We 
possess  combs  that  contained  both  honey  and 
brood,  taken  from  a  hedge.  This  may  be  ac- 
counted for  in  two  ways,  either  bj  their  being 
suddenly  driven  from  the  liives  by  the  rival 
queens,  or  by  a  partial  instinct  in  bees  for  a 
warmer  climate.  The  reader  may  perceive  that 
we  consider  swarming  to  be  a  natural  instinct ; 
and  one  not  easily  prevented,  especially  when 
the  colonies  are  in  good  condition.  Additional 
room  is  considered  the  best  remedy ;  but  if  this 
be  delayed  till  April,  or  until  eggs  for  queens  are 
laid,  a  thing  not  easily  known,  it  will  be  fruitless; 
neither  will  the  wary  bee-keeper  depend  mucli 
on  shading  or  ventilating  the  hives,  nor  even 
upon  the  destruction  of  the  young  queens,  which 
might  only  retard  swaiming  until  more  were 
reared  to  the  injury  of  the  colonies.     * 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  may  men- 
tion that  bees  seldom  sting  during  the  time  of 
swarming,  having  no  store  to  defend.  We  have 
just  returned  from  securing  two  swarms ;  one 
of  them  was  on  a  branch,  which  we  cut  off,  and 
brought  the  suspended  cluster  down,  and  mereiy 
put  tne  mass  of  bees  on  the  ground  with  a  hive 
over  them,  of  which  they  readily  took  posses- 
sion. The  other  was  settled  round  the  stem  of 
a  gooseberry  bush  ;  a  hive  was  put  over  the  bees 
which  seemed  unwilling  to  quit  the  bush,  but 
after  a  little  rousing  by  a  stick,  they  ascended 
into  the  hive.  Both  will  be  removed  in  the 
evening  to  their  proper  place  of  abode.  There 
is  little  or  no  occasion  for  rubbing  the  hives  pre- 
viously with  sweet  mixtures,  or  fencing  off  the 
sun,  unless  in  great  heat.  Bees  pay  remarkable 
attention  to  their  queen,  while  forming  fresh 
colonies.  Wherever  she  alights  they  cluster 
round  her,  as  if  their  sole  existence  depeiided 
upon  her.  Nevertheless  artificial  colonies  may 
be  made  without  her  presence,  by  merely  put- 
ting a  part  of  the  bees  into  a  hive  in  which  there 
is  a  bit  of  comb  containing  workers'  ecgs,  and 
confining  them  for  a  day.  From  one  of  those 
they  rear  a  perfect  female  or  queen,  by  wideninfr 
and  lengthening  the  cell,  to  complete  the  growth 
of  the  insect,  whose  cell  is  not  inverted,  but  iu 
the  same  position  as  those  of  the  workers.  Some 
recommend  this  plan  when  bees  cluster  and 
lie  idle  outside  the  hive,  especially  before  the 
first  swarm.  Such  experiments,  however,  ar**- 
but  hazardous,  and  at  best  only  make  weak  co- 
lonies. Indeed,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  gained 
by  premature  separation  ?  If  done  in  bad  wea- 
ther there  is,  periiaps,  an  injury ;  for  of  what  use 
are  bees  in  an  empty  hive  at  such  a  time  ?  IT 
the  weather  were  gooii,  a  few  days  might  be 
sometimes  gained,  but  when  the  unnatural  dis- 
turbance of  the  hive  and  tlie  uncertainty  of  sue* 
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cess  are  taken  into  consideration,  we  think  the 
scheme  is  best  let  alone.  Indeed,  the  prac- 
tical bee  keeper  has  more  reason  to  complain  of 
the  propensity  of  bees  to  increase  colonies,  which 
prevail^  so  powerfully,  that  a  strong  slock  will 
sometimes  throw  off  four  or  five  swarms,  while 
the  first  of  these  may  cast  off"  two  also  during 
the  season ;  and  we  have  known  an  instance  of 
the  original  head  bee  of  a  hive  having  established 
three  in  one  season.  This  great  increase  streng- 
thens our  belief,  that  bees  were  originally  na- 
tives of  a  hot  climate,  where  they  would  repeat- 
edly swarm,  and  collect  store  during  the  whole 
year,  as  they  would  with  us  if  we  had  no  winter. 
And  thus  we  may  conclude,  that  they  have  no 
foreknowledge  of  winter,  and  that  the  primary 
cause  why  bees  collect  store  of  both  honey  and 
pollen  is  merely  to  enable  them  to  increase  their 
species. 

Management  of  bees. — In  rural  economy  the 
management  of  bees  is  interesting,  and  it  is  best 
to  begin  with  a  strong,  early  swann,  which  may 
be  purchased  for  10s.  and  should  be  placed,  if  pos- 
sible, in  its  abode  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  that  the  bees  left  the  stock ;  or  a  good,  old 
colony,  at  £1,  removed  late  in  autumn  or  in 
Spring,  before  the  bees  begin  to  collect  store. 
In  removing  old  stocks,  care  must  be  taken  to 
carry  the  hives  level,  otherwise  the  combs  may 
be  disturbed.  A  warm  corner,  open  to  the  south, 
is  the  best  spot  for  the  hives,  sheltered  from  the 
weather  and  very  hot  sunshine,  otherwise  the 
combs  might  melt,  of  which  we  have  knovyn  in- 
stances. Water  ought  to  be  near  at  hand;  it 
matters  not  how  filthy.  Success,  of  course,  de- 
pends much  on  the  pasturage  and  management. 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  bees  can  prosper  in 
large,  agricultural  districts,  where  they  have  to 
fly  at  times  over  hundreds  of  ploughed  acres  ere 
they  can  even  come  to  a  flower.  Now  and  then 
they  may  fall  in  with  seed  turnips,  a  rich  field 
of  white  clover,  or  buck-wheat,  all  of  which  af- 
ford much  honey ;  but  gardens,  woody  or  heath 
countries,  abounding  in  wild  flowers,  afford  the 
most  lasting  pasturage,  where  bees  thrive  best, 
on  whatever  plan  they  are  kept. 

In  general,  hives  are  made  of  wood  or  straw, 
and  vary  in  shape  and  size  according  to  fancy  ; 
but  we  prefer  bar-hives  made  of  straw,  such  as 
were  in  use  amongst  the  ancient  Greeks — a 
proof  of  their  skill  in  the  management  of  bees, 
since  no  other  hive  can  be  so  readily  inspected 
by  the  removal  of  the  combs. 

The  common  straw-hives  with  but  little  trou- 
ble, will  make  very  good  bar-hives,  which  are 
indeed  more  easily  managed  than  those  in  com- 
mon use.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  a 
notice  of  the  Greek  hive,  in  the  Gardejier's 
Chronicle  for  1845.  The  best  hives  are  made  of 
straw,  which  is  the  most  suitable  material,  and 
resists  the  heat  and  cold  better  than  wood  ;  and 
according  to  Bevan,  who  has  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  this  hive,  it  should  be  of  a  round  form, 


thirteen  and  a  quaiter  inches  in  diameter  at  lop, 
and  tapering  gradually  downwards  to  twelve  and 
a  half  inches.  This  admits  of  eight  bars,  which 
should  be  one  one-eighth  of  an  inch  broad,  and 
half  an  inch  in  depth.  The  bars  of  wood  are  placed 
parallel,  north  and  south,  on  the  top  of  the  hive, 
on  which  there  is  a  wooden  hoop,  having  a  rab- 
bet to  receive  them.  A  small  piece  of  fresh  comb 
ought  to  be  fixed  on  two  or  three  of  the  centre 
bars,  as  decoy  combs  ;  otherwise  the  bees  may 
depart  from  their  common  rule,  by  placing  their 
combs  the  reverse  way.  With  the  assistance  of 
a  lighted  candle  these  pieces  of  comb  may  be 
made  to  stick  readily  to  the  bars.  This  of  course 
is  only  required  at  first  with  a  new  hive,  which 
should  be  covered  with  a  lid  of  straw,  fitted  close 
to  its  sides,  and  there  ought  to  be  an  exterior 
band  or  two  on  the  top,  for  the  lid  to  rest  upon, 
to  give  the  whole  a  more  finished  appearance. 
The  precise  width  between  the  bars  must  be  at- 
tended to,  especially  in  the  centre,  and  if  there 
is  room  to  spare,  give  it  to  the  side  ones,  for 
they  are  considered  to  contain  honey  combs, 
whose  cells  are  often  of  an  unequal  depth.  No 
sticks  must  be  in  the  hives  as  props  for  the 
combs  ;  they  would  prevent  their  extraction,  for 
the  honey  is  obtained  by  removing  the  bars,  to 
each  of  which  a  comb  is  attached.  The  middle 
of  a  warm  day  is  the  proper  time  for  the  opera- 
tion: indeed  that  is  the  best  time  to  extract 
combs  from  all  sorts  of  hives,  there  being  fewer 
bees  at  home,  and  all  being  busily  occupied,  they 
take  less  notice  of  the  theft.  The  bees  that  hap- 
pen to  be  on  the  combs  soon  return  to  the  hive, 
and  are  not  so  apt  to  sting  as  in  the  evening. 
We  may  remark,  that  laden  bees  returning  to 
the  hive  seldom  sting  like  those  that  issue  forth; 
the  same  thing  is  observable  with  wasps.  There 
should  be  duplicate  bars  to  fill  the  places  of  those 
taken  away,  and  if  the  lid  does  not  fit  close  to 
them,  a  sheet  of  strong  brown  paper  had  better 
be  placed  tight  over  them,  to  prevent  the  ascent 
of  the  bees  above  the  bars.  Any  common  hive 
near  the  size  specified  can  be  easily  made  into 
a  bar-hive,  by  merely  cutting  of  the  top  and  in- 
verting it.  The  honey  should  bo  taken  from  these 
hives,  as  well  as  from  all  other  kinds,  as  early 
as  possible,  in  order  to  give  the  bees  time  to  store 
up  enough  for  winter. — Cyclopedia  of  Agricvd- 
ture. 


Lectures  on  the  study  of  Chenmtry,  and  Discour- 
ses on  Jigriculture.    By  John   Davy,   M.D. 
F.R.S.   L.   &    E.,  &c.     London:   Longman, 
Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 
The  learned  Doctor  has  introduced  a  series  of 
papers  on  *</Ac  Atmosphere,"  "the  Earth,"  and 
"Me  Ocean."    These  are  more  interesting  to  the 
general  reader.     The   agricultural  reader  will 
judge  better  of  the  work  from  the  following  ex- 
tract, <\'hich  we  take  from  the  Doctor's  third  dis- 
course, "On  Manures  and  the  Principles  of  their 
Action." 
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Plants  and  animals  have  in  common  the  dis- 
tinctive property  of  reproduction,  a  power  exer- 
cised by  means  either  of  a  bud,  slip,  seed,  or 
ovum,  the  seed  of  one  being  analogous  to  the 
ovum  of  the  other  ;  whilst  the  bud  or  slip  man- 
ner of  generation  are  common  to  both,  and  con- 
stitute one  of  their  most  remarkable  links.  Hav- 
ing a  common  mode  of  origin,  so  they  have  of 
growth:  as  the  animal  grows,  not  like  the  min- 
eral from  accretion  from  without,  but  by  depo- 
sition from  within,  so  likewise  does  the  plant. 
Both  plants  and  animals  are  nourished  by,  and 
owe  their  growth  to,  foreign  matter  introduced 
from  without ;  and  both  cease  to  grow,  both 
waste,  and  ultimately  perish,  if  the  foreign  mat- 
ter constituting  their  food  be  withdrawn.  To 
b  >th,  warmth,  light,  air,  and  moisture  are  in  cer- 
tain degrees,  essential  to  their  well-being  ;  and 
to  both,  in  other  degrees,  these  are  injurious. 
Whilst  there  are  thus  certain  resemblances  be- 
tween plants  and  animals,  there  are  also  marked 
and  characteristic  differences.  The  two  most 
remarkable  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
subject  under  consideration — the  kind  of  food 
required  by  each,  and  the  kinds  of  oigans  be- 
longing to  each  for  its  reception.  A  mouth 
and  stomach  appear  to  be  essential  to  the  ani- 
mal, in  whifh  the  food  taken  is  prepared,  more 
or  less,  for  distribution  and  nourishment.  In  the 
plant,  the  preparation  appears  to  be  external, 
viz.  in  the  soil,  from  whence  the  nutritive  fluid 
is  absorbed  by  the  delicate  roots,  and  by  them 
conveyed  for  distribution  where  required.  As 
to  food,  animals  are  dependent  for  their  support 
on  one  another,  or  on  vegetables.  Plants,  on  the 
contrary,  are  not  so  dependent  ;  they  derive 
their  support  from  the  soil  and  from  the  atmos- 
phere :  and  whilst  animals,  in  the  act  of  sup- 
porting themselves,  convert  organic  into  inorgan- 
ic matter,  vegetables  in  their  growth  have  the 
opposite  effect — they  create  or  form  organic  or 
inorganic  materials ;  are,  in  brief,  organizers  for 
the  sustentation  of  animal  life.  Let  us  take  an  ex- 
ample •.^— A  single  seed  of  Guinea  com  {Sorghum 
vulgare),  weighing  about  a  quarter  of  a  grain, 
planted  in  an  artificial  soil  composed  of  several 
earths,  and  containing  a  little  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  salts  of  the  vegetable  and  volatile  alkali,  un- 
der favourable  circumstances,  with  sufficiency 
of  ujoisture  from  min,  will  rapidly  vegetate,  give 
rise  to  a  plant  many  feet  in  height,  and  in  less 
than  six  months  yield  a  ripe  head  of  corn,  weigh- 
ins,  in  its  dry  state,  1685  grains  and  containing 
3537  grains  of  seed  ;  for  such  I  have  found  to  be 
the  weight  of  a  head  of  average  size,  and  such 
the  number  of  the  seed  it  contained  :  the  weight 
of  the  seed  alone  was  1460  grains.  What  a 
vast  increase  is  here  1  And  if  we  examine  the 
parts  of  the  plant,  its  roots,  its  stem,  its  leaves, 
its  seed,  we  shall  find  them  composed  of  sub- 
Btanees  differing  altogether  from  the  materials 
which  had  constituted  the  food  of  the  plant ;  a 
difference  depending  on  a  new  combination  of 


elements,— on  a  change,  in  brief,  from  inorganic 
compounds. 

There  is  another  point  of  difference,  and  a  very 
interesting  one,  between  plants  and  animals — 
the  effect  on  the  atmosphere,  comparing  the 
leaves  of  the  one  with  the  lungs  of  the  other. 
Animals  inhale  common  air,  consisting  of  azote 
and  oxygen ;  a  portion  of  the  latter  disapp.'ars, 
and  its  place  is  supplied  by  carbonic  acid,  which 
is  a  compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  and  which 
is  expired  ;  and  consequently,  in  respiration,  an- 
imals are  consumers  of  carbon,  and  its  consump- 
tion is  attended  with  the  production  of  animal 
heat.  Vegetables,  on  the  contrary,  absoi  1),  or 
take  in  carbonic  acid,  and  exhale  oxygen,  by 
their  leaves,  and,  consequently,  are  accumula- 
tors of  carbon,  and  it  may  be,  have  the  eSccl,  iu 
evolving  oxygen,  of  occasioning  a  reduction  of 
temperature,  or  of  creating  a  cooling  process. 
Should  this  be  proved  to  be  the  case,  it  will  be 
another  example  of  wise  and  most  happy  adap- 
tation. 

I  have  spoken  of  vegetables  as  organizers,  or 
the  producers  of  organic  compounds  for  the  sup- 
port of  animal  life:  taking  another  view,  animals 
may  be  considered  as  performing  a  part  as  es- 
sential to  vegetable  life,  that  of  disorganizers ; 
what  is  excrementitious  from  them  being  so  re- 
duced as  to  have  the  character  rather  of  inorgan- 
ic than  of  organic  compounds ;  whether  it  be 
carbonic  acid,  with  which  they  contaminate  the 
air  in  respiration — their  gaseous  excrement — or 
their  liquid  and  consistent,  derived  from  the  oth- 
er excreting  organs  and  passages  of  the  body. 
These  matters,  which  are  destructive  to  animals, 
and  not  only  to  the  animals  that  void  them  but 
to  animals  generally,  may  be  held  to  be  the  high- 
est kind  and  most  appropiate  food  of  plants. 
And  the  more  we  reflect  on  this,  the  more  we 
are  convinced  of  its  truth,  the  more  we  must  ad- 
mire the  connection  and  mutual  dependence. 
The  animal  enriching  the  air  for  the  use  of  the 
plant,  and  the  same  in  the  regard  to  the  soil, 
offer  a  lesson  to  man  of  a  very  instructive  kind, 
most  beneficial  when  carried  practically  into  ef- 
fect, most  injurious  when  neglected :  in  the  one 
instance  insuring  fertility,  and,  I  may  add,  sal- 
ubrity ;  in  the  other,  the  production  of  sterility 
and  disease. 

Let  us  now,  for  a  moment,  take  a  glance  at 
the  composition  of  plants  and  animals.  Both 
may  be  considered  as  composed  of  nearly  the 
same  elements,  few  in  number,  but  variously 
united,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  very  many  different 
compounds.  The  principal  constituent  elements 
of  both  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  azote,  oxygen, 
lime,  potash,  silica,  and  phosphorus.  Of  these, 
carbon  and  silica  preponderate  in  plants  (silica, 
indeed,  strictly  is  confined  to  plants)  ;  azote  and 
phosphorus  preponderate  in  animals.  In  plan  tft. 
a  largo  proportion  of  carbon  and  silica  are  ex- 
pended in  forming  the  woody  fibre,  the  frame- 
work of  the  vegetable  structure,  and  the  epider- 
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mis,  the  resisting  outer  covering ;  whilst  in  ani- 
mals, the  azote  and  phosphorus  are  as  largely 
expended  in  producing  the  organs  of  locomotion, 
the  muscles  and  bones.  And  in  each  instance 
we  witness  the  usual  happy  economy  of  nature, 
and  iitness  of  means  to  an  end.  Plants,  being 
fi>:ed  to  the  soil,  take  from  it  that  which  is  al- 
most always  abundant  in  a  fertile  soil, — silica,  a 
substance,  even  in  a  thin  and  delicate  layer,  im- 
parting great  power  of  resistance,  and  far  less 
solubhi  when  acted  on  by  rain  than  the  less  com- 
mon, or  at  least  less  abundant,  phosphate  of 
lime.  Animals,  on  the  contrary,  being  able  to 
lange  abroad  in  quest  of  food,  select  sucli  kinds 
as  con'nin  phosphate  of  lime  and  azote,  and  these 
kinds  such  as  admit  of  digestion  and  assimila- 
tion, a  id  of  conversion  into  bone,  muscle,  &c.  ; 
following,  in  so  doing,  their  natural  tastes,  un- 
doubt<>dly  instinctively  directed. 

Leaving  these  general  views,  it  may  be  well 
to  cot;:-ider  the  subject  we  have  entered  upon 
somewhat  in  its  details. 

Physiologists  who  have  directed  their  atten- 
tion specially  to  the  food  of  animals  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that,  amidst  the  extraordinary 
variety  of  articles  capable  of  supporting  animal 
life,  there  are  three  which  may  be  considered 
as  of  most  importance,  and,  as  it  were,  elemen- 
tary alimentary  substances — substances  which 
are  found  in  milk,  viz.,  an  albuminous  matter, 
the  curd ;  an  oily  matter,  the  cream  ;  a  sacchar- 
ine matter,  the  sugar  of  milk.  It  seems  to  be 
proved,  by  a  wide  induction  of  facts,  that  articles 
containing  these  substances,  or  their  analogues, 
such  as  starch  for  sugar,  muscle  for  curd,  any 
kind  of  fat  for  cream,  are  fit  for  the  food  of  ani- 
mals generally,  and  that  no  articles  are  fit  that 
do  not  contain  more  or  less  of  these.  These  sub- 
stances, taken  into  the  stomach,  are  converted 
ii:to  a  puhaceous  semi-fluid  chyme;  from  whence 
a  milk -like  chyle  is  formed;  and  from  whence 
blood,  by  which  every  part  of  the  body  is  nour- 
ished in  its  constant  circulation. 

The  results  of  the  inquiries  of  physiologists  as 
regards  the  food  of  vegetables,  have  not  been  so 
well  defined  and  satisfactory.  As  the  sap  of 
plants  is  a  fiuid,  and  transparent,  we  are  sure 
that  complete  solution  is  essential  as  a  prelimi- 
nary, and  that  nothing  enters  the  spongioles  of 
the  roots  organic  in  its  structure,  a  state  of  per- 
fect solution  being  incompatible  with  such  struc- 
ture. The  principle  part  of  the  sap  is  water  ;  in 
it  ate  dissolved  carbonic  acid,  phosphate  of  lime, 
carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  potash,  and,  in 
very  many  instances,  silica.  And  these  inorganic 
substances,  I  apprehend,  are  to  the  plant  for  its 
food  what  the  organic  substances  before  men- 
tioned are  to  the  animal  for  the  same  purpose  ; 
and  these  are  not  less  elementary  than  those  as 
nutritive  principles.  The  sap  so  impregnated, 
passes  from  the  rootlets  by  ascending  vessels  to 
the  leaves,  undergoing  some  change  in  its  pas- 
«age,  but  a  greater  change  in  the  leaves,  where 


carbonic  acid  is  decomposed  under  the  influence 
of  light,  oxygen  evolved,  and  woody  fibre  either 
formed  completely,  or  a  substance  foimed  about 
to  become  woody  fibre,  and  to  be  deposited  by 
the  sap  in  its  descent  through  another  order  of 
vessels.  And  as  in  the  animal  frame  very  dif- 
ferent compounds  are  secreted  by  different 
glands,  so,  too,  in  the  vegetable  a  vast  variety  of 
compounds  are  produced  by  an  analogous  func- 
tion of  secretion ;  tubes  and  cells  in  the  latter 
corresponding  to  glands  in  the  former,  the  ulti- 
mate structure  of  which  is  also  similar,  the  glands 
being  congeries  of  tubes  or  cells. 

Returning  to  the  sap,  it  may  be  asked — and  it 
is  an  important  question — How  are  certain  of  the 
substances,  which  I  have  mentioned  as  essen- 
tial to  this  nutritive  fluid,  dissolved  in  the  water 
of  the  sap;  such  as  phosphate  of  lime,  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  silica,  themselves  insoluble  in  water  ? 
My  belief  is,  and  it  is  founded  upon  experiments 
wiiich  I  have  made,  that  their  solution  is  etfecl- 
ted  by  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  sap.  It  is  well 
known  how  soluble  carbonate  of  lime,  and,  I 
may  add,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  are  inwatercon- 
taining  carbonic  acid  ;  it  is  quite  certain  that 
phosphate  of  lime  is  also  soluble  in  the  same, 
and  that  not  in  an  inconsiderable  degree  ;  and 
the  experiments  which  I  have  made  on  silica  to 
me  are  convincing  that  it  likewise  is  soluble  in 
water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  though 
in  a  degree  very  much  less  than  phosphate  of 
lime. 

Taking  this  for  granted,  a  certain  simplicity 
is  imparted  to  the  theory  of  the  nutritive  process 
of  plants.  A  fluid  medium,  water,  holding  a 
gaseous  acid,  carbonic  acid,  is  the  menstruum 
of  the  inorganic  substances  derived  from  the  soil 
which  the  plant  requires  for  its  growth.  This 
compound  solution  becomes  exposed  in  the 
leaves  to  the  action  of  light,  and  to  the  evapora- 
ting agency  of  the  whul  ;  the  carbonic  acid  un- 
dergoes decomposition  as  a'ready  mentioned, 
carbon  being  detained  for  the  use  of  the  plant, 
oxygen  being  exhaled  ;  a  portion  of  the  water 
is  removed  by  evaporation,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  solvent  power  of  the  menstruum  is  diminish- 
ed and  depositions  of  silica  and  carbtmate  of 
lime  and  other  ingredients  take  place.  This 
view,  it  appears  to  me,  is  n.)t  only  recommend- 
ed by  its  simplicity,  but  also  by  a  certain  beau- 
ty and  exactness  of  adjustment  and  economy  of 
means.  Is  it  not  very  admirable  that  a  gaseous 
acid,  which  with  water,  is  to  yield  to  the  plant, 
by  decomposition,  its  organic  elements,  should 
be  the  solvent  and  vehicle  of  its  inorganic  parts? 

The  talented  writer   of  these    Lectures  on 
Chemistry,  &.c.,  concludes  his  remarks  on  this 
subject     by     noticing    the    fertilizing    means  ■ 
derived  from  the  atmosphere,  and  animal,  ve- 
getable, mineral,  or  inorganic  matters. 
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Report  of  (he  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Lan- 
caster, with  observations  on  the  means  of  its  im- 
provement ;  temq-  a  practical  detail  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  county,  and  their  advantages  or 
disadvajilages  duly  considered.  By  William 
RoTHWELL,  VViuwick.  London:  Groorabridge 
&  Son?.. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  this  work.  Mr.  Rothwell 
has  for  many  years  been  a  supporter  and  con- 
tributor to  this  journal ;  and  although  we  have 
not  the  pleasure  of  his  personal  acquaintance, 
he  is  well  known  to  us  as  one  of  the  best  prac- 
tical agriculturists  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom. 
This  will  be  at  once  apparent  to  all  who  have 
the  advantage  of  reading  his  book.  Practical 
utility  is  stamped  upon  every  page  of  it,  which 
contains  his  own  vieAvs  on  any  practical  point ; 
take,  for  example  his  observations, ''  On  Plough- 
ing ;*' — 

In  ploughing  old  grass  for  oats,  the  depth  of 
the" furrow  must  be  two-thirds  of  the  breadth,  or 
the  work  will  not  be  good.  U less,  the  furrows 
will  lie  too  flat ;  if  more,  they  will  stand  too 
much  on  their  edge,  and  there  will  be  a  great 
loss  of  seed.  Some  farmers  are  in  favour  of 
ploughing  only  four  inches  deep,  as  by  this,  a 
greater  number  of  rows  of  corn  will  be  grown  in 
a  given  breadth  than  with  deep  ploughing,  and 
of  course,  broader  furrows.  I  should  never,  in 
any  case,  recommend  less  than  six  inches,  but, 
of  tile  two,  should  prefer  eight  inches  deep.  In 
this  case,  the  furrows  would  be  twelve  inches 
broad,  and  of  course,  have  only  half  the  number 
of  rows  of  corn  upon  a  ridge,  as  he  who  ploughs 
only  four  inches  deep.  Old  lea  ploughed  four 
inches  deep,  cannot  produce  much  loose  mould  in 
harrowing,  and  what  there  is,  is  full  of  grass  roots, 
and  requires  double  the  time  for  harrowing  and 
ploughing,  to  that  ploughed  eigiit  inches  deep. 
The  deeper  old  lea  is  ploughed,  and  the  easier 
it  is  harrowed,  the  better  the  seed  will  be  cover- 
ed, and  a  less  quantity  will  answer ;  there  is 
also  less  risk  of  the  grub  and  of  drought,  and 
more  loose  mould  for  the  crop  to  grow  in.  It  is 
not  the  greatest  number  of  rows  of  corn  in  a  field 
which  produces  the  best  crop,  but  where  the 
plants  are  most  vigorous,  and  clearest  from  the 
grass  or  weeds.  To  plough  deep,  in  old  lea,  is 
quite  as  easy  for  the  horses  as  shallow  plough- 
ing, because  the  ploughshare  goes  below  the 
grass  roots  in  the  former  case.  The  best  crop 
of  drilled  wheat  I  ever  saw,  was  drilled  at  twelve 
inches. 

In  ploughing  old  lea,  in  the  autumn,  intended 
for  potatoes  or  turnips  the  following  season,  the 
common  practice  of  ploughing  as  shallow  as  pos- 
sible is  quite  right ;  but  in  tliis  case,  I  should 
give  the  land  another  ploughing  very  deep,  be- 
fore the  winter  sets  in,  unless  I  intended  to  delve 
the  land  with  the  spade,  and  put  the  turf  below. 
When  the  ridges' are  very  high  and  broad,  in 
old  lea,  and  a  crop  of  oats  is  intended  to  be  taken, 


the  best  way  is  to  plough  it  into  half  ridges,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  raise  the  ridges  sufficiently  by 
the  common  method  of  ploughing  crown  and  fur- 
row. This  is  common  in  Scotland  upon  stifl'soils. 
The  land  is  easier  to  plough,  the  water  can  get 
better  off  the  land,  and  the  crop  will  be  better. 
In  ploughing  the  land  on  this  plan,  the  plou;;h- 
man  takes  his  first  furrow  on  each  side  the  ridge 
to  the  full  depth,  and  eighteen  inches  from  the 
side  of  the  old  furrows  or  reins.  They  will  thus 
fall  over  to  the  side  of  the  old  furrows,  but  not 
into  them. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  recommends  all 
land  to  be  cultivated  flat  without  open  furrows  ; 
or  with  as  few  as  possible,  when  it  is  thoroughly 
drained.  But  if  he  had  farmed  a  stiff  clay  soil 
in  Lancashire  for  twenty  years,  and  paid  a  rent 
for  it,  he  would  not,  I  am  satisfied,  have  done 
so,  however  well  the  land  had  been  drained.  I 
have  drained  clay  land  quite  as  well  as  ever  he 
did,  but  still  it  would  not  be  cultivated  on  the 
flat.  It  may  do  on  light  soils  anywhere,  and  al- 
so on  heavy  ones,  perhaps,  in  the  eastern  counties 
of  England  and  Scotland,  and  also  in  the  south 
of  England,  where  far  less  rain  falls,  than  in  the 
western  countries. 

2nd. — Fallowing.  All  suitable  land  intended 
for  potatoes,  turnips,  beet,  cabbage,  beans  or 
plain  summer  fallow,  should  have  a  clean  deep 
ploughing  after  harvest,  and  left  in  ridges  all 
winter. 

In  the  Spring,  let  the  ridges  be  well  harrowed, 
and  ploughed  down  by  another  clean  deep 
ploughing,  taking  care  that  the  ploughman  nev- 
er takes  a  furrow  so  wide,  but  that  every  inch  of 
soil  be  turned  over  to  one  uniform  depth.  After 
this,  with  care  never  to  go  upon  the  land  when 
out  of  condition  as  to  moisture,  no  more  plough- 
ing will  be  required  in  preparing  the  land  for  the 
crop,  if  a  proper  use  be  made  of  the  cultivator, 
the  roller,  and  the  harrow. 

For  a  plain  summer  fallow,  another  ploughing 
or  two  will  bo  necessary.  One  clean  deep 
ploughing  in  dry  weather  is  worth  three  bad  ones 
in  any  weather.  In  all  cases  of  fallowing, 
without  the  eye  of  the  master,  an  unprincipled 
or  careless  ploughman  will  pay  more  attention 
to  what  is  oaWed  ^'blacking"  the  land,  than  do- 
ing the  work  well,  and  will  appear  to  nave  done 
a  good  day's  work  when  it  is  not  half  done  ;  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  too  many  farmers  pay 
more  attention  to  the  *'  blacking  "  system,  tnaii 
to  real  utility. 

And  also  his  remarks  **  On  Stall  Feeding,  or 
Soiling,^'  as  it  is  called  in  the  northern  couuties, 
from  which  we  make  the  following  extract : — 

Stall  feeders  say,  that  stock  kept  in  the  stall, 
will,  feed  faster,  and  m'dJc  better,  than  when  a 
pasture  ;  this  will  depend  upon  circumstances 
in  hot.  or  col  I  and  rainy  weather,  this  is  true  :  but 
in  mild,  temperate  weather,  it  is  not  true,  if  other 
circumstances  are  the  same.  And  hero  again 
the  stall  feeders,  or  rather  I  should  say,  thearists 
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do  not  stale  things  fairly.  If  a  cow  be  kept  on 
f  lover  in  the  stall  a  week,  and  then  on  pasture 
a  week,  to  try  the  difference  in  her  produce,  she 
ought  to  pasture  in  clover,  and  not  on  a  piece  of 
poor  pasture ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  experiment 
would  not  be  fair,  except  the  weather  was  the 
fame  in  both  cases.  For  cattle  to  run  out  of 
d  jors  in  the  winter  season  is  folly,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  if  the  land  be  clay,  clay  loam,  or  a  black 
soil.  If  the  pasture  be  dry  and  sandy,  there 
can  be  no  harm  in  the  cattle  going  out  a  little 
ill  the  middle  of  the  day.  Cattle  turned  upon 
strong  land  in  the  winter,  is  of  no  use  to  them, 
and  thi'y  do  injury  to  it  for  the  succeeding  sum- 
mer. 

By  .^oiling  stock  in  summer,  a  far  greater  heap 
of  ma'iure  is  made  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
This  is  considered  by  soilers  to  be  one  of  their 
great  gans  in  argument,  aud  yet  it  is  the  weak- 
est, or  one  of  the  weakest  arguments  they  make 
use  of.  It  is  quite  true,  afar  greater  quantity  of 
manure  is  made  by  soiling  stock,  than  by  pastur- 
ing- it  ;  but  then,  more  is  required.  If  the  pro- 
duce be  carted  off  a  field  to  the  farm  yard,  the 
manure  made  from  that  produce,  together  with 
the  urine,  must  be  carted  on  to  that  field  again, 
or  the  field  must  be  poorer  than  it  was.  If  cat- 
tle pasture  the  produce  to  a  field,  both  the  dung 
and  urine  are  left  upon  it,  and  the  field  remains 
in  the  same  state  of  fertility,  or  poverty,  in  which 
it  was  before  the  pasturing  commenced,  unless 
the  land  be  naturally  very  bad  soil.  Land  which 
is  a  deep  rich  soil,  will  improve  in  richness  by 
pasturing,  but  will  never  do  so  by  mowing  or 
ploughing,  except  the  produce  be  returned  to  it 
in  the  shape  of  manure,  solid  and  liquid.  If  a 
stall  feeder  purchase  a  great  quantity  of  proven- 
der for  his  stock,  he  will  enrich  his  farm  more 
if  all  the  manure  and  urine  be  applied  to  it,  than 
if  pastured  and  no  provender  given  to  the  cat- 
tle. But  in  making  a  comparison,  this  would 
be  unfair,  except  manure  was  purchased  to  put 
upon  the  land  pastured.  It  is  said,  that  manure 
and  urine  dropped  upon  the  land  by  cattle  pas- 
turing, do  little  good :  this  is  not  true.  Why  do 
landowners  tie  their  tenants  to  have  a  certain 
portion  of  their  farms  in  pasture  ?  Why,  from 
the  well  known  fact  that  pasturing  land  does  not 
impoverish  it.  To  manage  pasture  land  in  the 
best  style,  it  should  first  be  put  in  good  condition, 
and  made  dry ;  it  then  requires  a  little  care  every 
year,  to  pull  up  any  weeds  which  may  grow  in 
it,  and  keep  the  droppings  properly  spread.  If 
a  farmer  be  too  cart'less  or  too  indolent  to  do  this 
he  would  be  completely  unfit  for  a  stall  feeder. 
He  would  make  sad  work  in  that  system,  for  he 
would  waste  his  cattle  foot!,  their  dung  and 
urine,  and,  consequently,  the  land  and  himself 
would  soon  be  brought  to  poverty. 

A  careless  or  indolent  man  should  never  be  a 
stall  feeder.  It  may  be  asked,  why  are  there  so 
many  poor  pastures  in  this  country  ?    Because 


they  are  made  so  by  ploughing  and  mowing, 
before  they  are  laid  down  to  pasture. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  a  great  writer  on  agriculture, 
in  advocating  this  system,  and  in  combating  the 
argument  that  pasturing  does  not  impoverish 
land,  and  that  mowing  does,  asks  this  question. 
"  whether  there  be  some  charm  in  the  mouth 
of  a  cow?"  Now,  if  Mr.  Lawrence  had  been 
a  practical  man,  he  would  have  known  that  the 
charm  lay  elsewhere.  He  would  also  have 
known  that  it  is  not  mowing  a  field  that  makes 
it  poor,  but  carting  the  produce  off  the  field  at"ter 
it  is  mown.  If  the  manure  made  from  that 
produce  be  spread  upon  the  field  again,  then  the 
field  is  in  the  same  state  of  fertility  as  before  it 
was  mown,  or  as  it  would  have  been  if  it  had 
been  pastured.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  extra 
quantity  of  manure  made  by  soiling  is  required 
by  tne  land,  and  of  course  no  profit  arises  from 
that. 

In  pasturing  feeding  stock,' they  are  driven  to 
the  field  and  remaili  there  till  fat.  They  feed 
themselves,  and  leave  their  manure  and  urine 
on  the  land.  In  this  there  is  little  expense.  In 
stall  feeding,  the  food  has  to  be  cut  and  carted 
from  the  field  to  the  yard,  and  the  dung  carted 
back  and  spread  upon  the  field.  This,  including 
the  attendance  of  the  cattle  in  feeding  and  clean- 
ing them,  in  paying  attention  to  the  manure  and 
urine,  and  in  loading  the  manure,  &c  ,  is  a  con- 
siderable expense,  which  has  to  be  paid  for, 
from  the  profit  of  keeping  more  stock  upon  the 
same  land. 

In  a  milking  stock,  the  difference  of  expense 
is  net  so  great  between  pasturing  and  soiling, 
as  in  a  feeding  stock  ;  because  in  pasturing  a 
milk  stock,  they  have  to  be  driven  from  the 
field  to  the  farm  yard  twice  every  day,  and 
carry  their  milk  home  to  the  dairy.  In  eithf^r 
case  the  expense  of  labor  will  be  about  half 
the  cost  of  carting  the  food  to  the  cattle. 

In  a.  feeding  stock,  pasturing,  there  is  no  wear 
and  tear  of  roads  in  driving  stock  twice  a  day 
to  or  from  the  field.  In  a  milk  stock  there  is, 
except  they  are  milked  in  the  field,  and  there  is 
always  great  inconvenience  in  this. 

In  stall  feeding  stock,  there  is  great  wear  and 
tear  of  roads  in  carting  the  manure  to  the  field, 
and  the  food  from  it,  particularly  if  the  weather 
be  wet ;  and  in  Lancashire  we  have  too  much 
of  this  sort  of  weather. 

In  pasturing  strong  loams,  stiff  clays,  and 
peaty  soils,  in  wet  weather,  great  damage  is  done 
to  the  grass  by  treading ;  but  there  is  also  great 
damage  done  to  this  land  in  such  weath,  r,  by 
carting  the  produce  in  a  green  state  from  it. 
In  stall  feeding,  the  food  should  be  brought  fresh 
cut  to  the  cattle  twice  every  day  ;  therefore,  the 
horse  and  cart  will  have  to  go  twice  upon  the 
field  every  day,  to  the  place  where  the  food  is 
cut.  It  will  not  do  to  cairy  it  to  the  gate,  and 
it  would  never  do  for  a  stall  feeder,  except  he 
makes  up  his  mind  to  raise  good  crops.    Labor 
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seeds.  &c.,  would  eat  up  the  value  of  light  crops. 
I  will  suppose  a  good  crop  of  clover  to  be  carted 
home  green  to  cattle ;  the  weight  will  be  ten  or 
twelve  tons  upon  a  statue  acre  :  this  would  make 
twenty  or  twenty-four  journies,  perhaps,  upon 
every  acre,  with  a  horse  and  cart ;  and  if  the 
stock  s;jiled  were  few,  the  number  of  journies 
would  be  greater.  It  will  thus  be  clearly  seen, 
that  on  the  above  description  of  land,  in  wet 
weather,  the  damage  by  carting  must  be  great. 
Almost  every  writer  on  soiling  overlooks  this, 
and  yet  they  can  write  on  the  damage  done  by 
pasturing  such  land  in  wet  weather.  We  are 
not  yet  got  to  that  perfection  in  the  arts  as  to  be 
able  to  remove  our  crops  from  the  fields  in  bal- 
loons. In  a  few  years,  perhaps  we  shall  be. 
"  Agriculture,"  it  is  said,  ''is  only  vet  in  its 
infancy."  It  was  so  when  I  was  a  boy,  fifty 
years  ago. 

One  advantage  of  stall  feeding  is,  that  the 
cattle  never  get  into  mischief,  if  there  be  pro- 
per conveniences  at  home  in  the  yards  and 
stalls  ;  and  without  these  conveniences,  the  sys- 
tem will  not  answer.  Another  advantage  is, 
there  requires  few  fences  upon  a  farm ;  of  course 
the  expense  of  keeping  them  in  repair  is  done 
away  with ;  the  land  they  take  up  applied  to 
better  purposes  ;  and  that,  for  a  couple  of  yards 
on  each  side  of  the  removed  fences,  made  of 
more  value.  But,  will  the  landowners  allow  the 
fences  and  hedge  row  timber  to  be  grubbed  up  ? 
Game  preserving  and  stall  feeding  will  never  do 
together.  When  the  land  is  continually  under 
the  plough,  as  it  must  be  under  a  proper  system 
of  stall  feeding,  except  occasionally,  when  in 
clover,  it  will  never  do  to  have  small  fields  and 
crooked  fences. 

If  a  farm  be  very  large,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  some  parts  of  the  land  will  be  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  farm  yard,  and  will,  of 
course,  increase  the  expense  of  carting  food  and 
manure.  A  small  farm  will  have  the  advantage 
over  a  large  one  in  this  respect. 

Under  a  complete  system  of  stall  feeding,  the 
horse  and  manual  labor  is  very  great ;  and  to 
carry  it  out  to  the  best  advantage,  the  farm  house 
and  outbuildings  should  be  convenient  and  ex- 
tensive. They  should  be  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  farm,  whether  in  a  large  or  small  one, 
with  good  roads  from  the  yard  to  every  field  or 
psrt  of  the  farm.  Whatever  part  falls  short  or 
this,  adds  to  the  expense  of  carrying  on  the  sys- 
tem, and  not  for  one  year  but  every  year. 
Where  the  soil  is  very  thin,  and  the  subsoil  very 
bad,  or  where  the  surface  of  the  land  is  very 
hilly,  stall  feeding,  as  a  general  system,  never 
can  or  will  pay  the  exense. 

Two  very  great  advantages  of  stall  feeding 
are,  the  finding  0}  more  labor  for  the  working 
classes,  and  raising  more  food  for  man  from  the 
Rama  extent  of  land.  These  are  two  very  great 
and  important  considerations.  Every  farmer, 
before  he  commences  the  system,  must  consi- 


der his  circumstances — the  soil  he  has  to  work 
upon — the  state  it  is  in — the  climate  he  has  to 
contend  with— the  prejudice  of  his  landlord  as 
to  ploughing  up  the  old  grass — and  the  number 
of  game  to  be  kept.  I  have  no  doubt,  but  as 
the  population  increases,  stall  feeding  will,  and 
must  be  extended.  But  before  it  can  be  extend- 
ed very  much  to  the  advantage  of  farmers, 
there  must  be  a  reformation  in  landowners' 
opinions  on  many  points;  a  reformation  in  the 
habits  of  farmers,  in  their  general  intelligence; 
and  a  complete  reformation  in  farms  and  farm 
buildings. 

Stall  feeding  requires  the  constant  attention 
of  the  master.  An  attentive,  humane,  good 
tempered  servant,  who  has  the  care  of  cattle,  in 
any  case  is  invaluable  ;  but  more  particularly 
so  in  stall  feeding,  as  the  cattle  are  then  always 
under  his  care.  Great  loss  may  arise  from  giving 
too  much  food  at  once,  or  from  neglect  in  giv- 
ing it  in  proper  time.  A  hasty  tempered  man 
should  never  be  intrusted  with  the  management 
of  cattle. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  weighing  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  system,  is  a  very  difii- 
cult  task,  if  we  desire  to  come  to  a  correct  con- 
clusion. I  shall  therefore  conclude  by  giving 
my  general  opinion,  leaving  each  one  to  calcu- 
late the  odds  for  himself. 

On  small  farms  of  from  two  to  twenty-five  or 
thirty  statue  acres,  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  advan- 
tage, if  the  land  be  of  fair  quality,  and  not  hilly ; 
likewise  dry,  or  can  be  made  so.  Upon  a  mid- 
dle sized  farm,  if  the  land  be  good  and  dry, 
lies  convenient  to  the  farm  buildings,  not  too 
hilly,  and  the  stock  kept,  a  milking  one,  I  should 
say  the  advantages  were  in  favour  of  stall  feed- 
ing. If  the  soil  was  a  stiff  clay,  or  very  hilly, 
or  the  farm  very  large,  or  lay  very  inconvenient 
I  should  not  recommend  stall  feeding  cattle  at 
all,  and  particularly  if  a  feeding  stock.  In  every 
case,  I  should  recommend  work  horses  to  be  fed 
in  the  stall.  To  conclude,  I  would  recommend 
no  farmer,  whether  his  farm  be  ^eat  or  small, 
to  adopt  stall  feeding,  except  he  be  industrious 
and  preserving,  having  a  full  determination  and 
the  power  to  do  full  justice  to  the  land  and  the 
stock. 


HEREDITARY  TENDENCY  TO  DISEASE. 
AND  THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  MALFOR- 
MATION  IN  THE  PROGENY  OF  BREED- 
ING ANIMALS. 

BY  MR  J.  m'giLLAVRAV,  V.  S.,  HUNTLY. 

I  have  long  been  of  opinion,  that,  in  the 
breeding  of  young  horses,  farmers  and  others 
pay  too  little  attention  to  the  physical  qualifica- 
tions and  general  conformations  of  the  animals 
they  employ  as  parents.  It  is  an  old,  a  true,  and 
well-known  saying,  that  "  like  produces  like  ;" 
and  it  requires  only  a  careful  observation  of  facts 
to  be  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  this  laconic 
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maxim.  From  circumstances  that  have  forced 
themselves  on  my  notice  for  some  time  back,  I 
have  been  led  to  pay  particular  artention  to  the 
above  branch  of  our  rural  economy.  The  cir- 
cumstances to  which  I  more  immediately  refer 
consist  in  uprightness  of  pastern  occurring  in 
foals,  in  consequence  of  which  they  walk  too 
much  on  the  toe  or  front  part  of  the  hoof.  These 
parts  are  in  the  young  animals  extremely  soft — 
they  are  soon  worn  off — the  toe  becomes  loo 
shoil ;  as  a  matter  of  course,  this  increases  the 
evil ;  the  foot  is  thus  placed  in  a  false  position, 
as  regards  the  limb  and  the  animal.  The  coro- 
net bone  is  pushed  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
hoof,  which  then  projects  over  the  lower  part  or 
toe ;  and  very  soon  the  little  animal  is  fairly 
knucJd  dforward,  and  can  neither  stand  nor  walk 
but  with  extreme  difficulty.  A  peculiar  method 
of  shoeing  becomes  necessary,  so  as  to  bring  the 
foot  again  to  its  proper  position,  and  save 
the  beast  from  utter  uselessness. 

It  being  a  fact  that  the  evils  alluded  to  have 
appeared  among  the  progeny  of  a  certain  stallion 
and  likewise  a  variety  of  mares,  leaves 
little  room  to  doubt  but  that  the  stallion  is 
the  cause :  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
cause  is  hereditary,  and  may  be  transmitted 
from  sire  to  son.  Indeed,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that,  if. "the  good  qualities  of  the  animals 
are  communicable  to  their  offspring  so  are  feod." 
Itisthe  proper  studyand  application  of  these  prin- 
ples  that  constitutes  the  grand  secret  of  improving 
the  different  breeds  of  animals.  And  not  only 
may  natural  defects  be  communicated  from  one 
veneration  to  another  generation,  but  deformities 
the  result  of  accidents  are  also  communicable. 
In  the  endeavour  to  investigate  the  above  sub- 
ject abundant  evidence  has  been  found  to  war- 
rant this  conclusion. 

A  stallion  named  '  Dominie  Samson,'  who 
had  run  very  successfully  in  this  countr>',  but 
was  fired  in  both  hocks  for  cwbs,  was  purchased 
by  the  East  India  Company,  and  sent  out  as  a 
covering  stallion  to  the  stud  at  Bnxar,  where, 
for  five  years,  he  had  much  about  40  foals 
annually ;  they  were  generally  affected  with 
spa'ims  or  curbs,  so  much  so,  that  only  one  of  his 
stock  passed  into  the  cavalry ;  and,  consequently, 
he  was  discarded  from  the  Company's  stud." 

A  Major  Hunter  also  records  that  he  knew  a 
stallion  that  had  encysted  tumours  at  the  point 
of  his  elbows,  and  most  of  his  stock  were  affected 
in  the  same  manner. 

*'  An  Irish  stallion,  named  '  Musician,'  had 
very  bad  fore-legs,  and  none  of  his  stock  were 
strong  in  the  fore  extremities." 

An  accidental  natural  defect  is  often  propaga- 
ted from  parents  to  their  offspring  and  continues 
thus  a  peculiar  breed.  Mr  Blaine  mentions  a 
singular  breed  of  swine  that  did  not  part  the 
hoof,  but  were  what  naturalists  calls  solidun- 
gular,  haying  feet  resembling  the  feet  of  horses. 
There  is  also  the  Ancon,  or  otter  breed  of  sheep, 


described  by  Colonel  Humphries,  in  the  Phil- 
Trans  for  1813,  part  1.  These  sheep  were  derived 
from  an  American  lamb,  born  with  legs  defor- 
med and  most  disproportionately  short  to  the 
rest  of  his  body  ;  the  fore-legs  were  extremely 
crooked,  which,  added  to  their  shortness,  ren- 
dered him  unable  to  run  or  break  fences.  With 
these  qualities  it  was  determined  to  attempt  a 
breed  of  this  kind  ;  and,  by  confiniiig  the  inter- 
course between  him  and  his  future  offspring,  it 
succeeded,  and  the  Ancon  or  otter  breed  is  now 
established. 

In  the  records  of  the  transactions  of  the  Lin- 
nean  Society  of  London,  is  found  an  account, 
by  Mr  Milne,  of  a  pregnant  cat,  his  own 
property,  the  end  of  v/hose  tail  was  trodden  o!» 
with  so  much  violence  as  appeared  to  give  the 
animal  intense  pain.  When  she  kittened,  fiv,* 
young  ones  appeared,  perfect  in  every  other  re- 
spect except  the  tail,  which  was,  in  each  one  of 
them,  distorted  near  the  end,  and  enlarged  into 
a  cartilaginous  knob.  In  this  case  it  is  probable 
the  tail  of  the  animal  had  been  so  much  bruised 
as  to  stop  the  circulation  ;  the  vessels  would  be- 
come enlarged  at  the  ends,  and  Nature,  true  to 
the  principle  that  "  like  produces  like,"  produ- 
ced kittens  with  the  deformity  alluded  to.  Mr 
Blaine  also  mentions  his  haviiig  seen  a  breed  of 
tailless  cats,  the  offspring  of  one  accidentally 
born  without  a  tail. 

The  above  facts  shovv  the  importance  of  pay- 
ing proper  attention  to  every  thing  connected 
with  the  animals  intended  for  breeding,  more 
especially  the  male.  The  female  being  tlie  pro- 
perty of  the  larrner,  with  all  her  defects  he  islikc- 
ly  to  be  vrell  acquainted  :  not  so  the  stallion  ;  li< 
often  comes  from  a  distance,  little  of  his  history 
or  character  can  be  accurately  ascertained,  and, 
therefore,  his  physical  conformation  ought  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  severe  scrutiny. 

During  the  season  that  is  now  past.  I  have 
required  to  get  a  good  many  foals  shod  in  coa- 
sequence  of  the  fault  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  this  paper.  And,  as  the  form  of  shoe  1  have 
adopted  is  peculiar,  and,  so  far  ag  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  has  proved  effectual  in  remo- 
ving the  evil,  should'any  of  the  readersof  this  Jour- 
nal have  occasion  for  such  an  operation,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  furnish  him  with  the  necessary  iifforma- 
tion  regarding  the  construction  of  the  shoe,  &c.> 
on  application. 


Legal  Wool  Gathering. — Lord  John  Russell 
took  the  greatest  pains  to  prevail  upon  Lord 
Langdale  to  resign  the  pennanent  Mastership  of 
the  Rolls,  and  accept  the  unstable  position  of 
Lord  Chancellor.  The  Premier  paid  very  high 
compliments  to  the  talent  and  learning  of  Lord 
Langdale,  who  drily  requested  Lord  John  to  de- 
sist from  flattering,  inasmuch  as  "  so  long  as  he. 
Lord  Langdale,  enjoyed  the  Rolls,  he  cared  httl'. 
for  the  butter." — Punch. 
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MOUNTAIN  STREAMS. 
(^Aa  Inspiration  from  Tow^n.) 

BYCUARLES  MACKAY. 

What  time  the  I'ern  puts  fojth  its  rings 

What  time  the  early  throstle  sings, 

1  love  to  fly  the  murky  town, 

Ami  tread  the  moorlands,  bare  and  brown  ; 

From  greenest  level  of  the  glens 

To  barest  summit  of  the  ben,^. 

To  trace  the  torrents  where  they  flow, 

Serene  or  brawling,  fierce  or  slow  ; 

Si)  linger  pleased  and  loiter  long, 

A  silent  listener  to  their  song. 

Farewell,  ye  streets.     Again  I'll  sit 

On  crag^  to  watch  the  shadows  flit ; 

To  list  the  buzzing  of  the  bee, 

Or  branches  waving  like  a  sea  ; 

To  hear  faroif  the  cuckoo's  qote, 

Or  lark's  clear  carol  high  afloat, 

And  find  a  joy  in  every  sound, 

Of  air,  the  water,  or  the  ground  ; 

Of  fancies  full,  though  fixing  naught, 

And  thinking — heedless  of  my  thought. 

Farewell !  and  m  the  teeth  of  care, 
Pll  breathe  the  buxom  mountain  air, 
Feed  vision  upon  dykes  and  hues, 
That  from  the  hill  top  interfuse. 
White  rocks,  and  lichens  born  of  spray, 
H)ark  heather  tufts,  and  mosses  gray, 
Green  grass,  blue  sky,  and  boulders  brown. 
With  aqiber  waters  glistening  down. 
And  early  flowers,  blue,  white,  and  pink, 
That  fringe  with  beauty  all  the  brink. 

Farewell  ye  streets  !     Beneath  an  arch 
Of  drooping  birch  or  feathery  larch. 
Or  mountain  birch  that  o'er  it  bends, 
I'll  watch  some  streamlet  as  it  wends  ; 
Some  brook  whose  tune  its  course  betrays. 
Whose  verdure  dogs  its  hidden  ways — 
Verdure  of  trees  and  bloom  of  flowers, 
And  music  fresher  than  the  showers, 
Soft  dripping  where  the  tendrils  twine ; 
And  all  its  beauty  shall  be  mine, 

Ay,  mine  to  bring  me  joy  and  health. 
And  endless  stores  of  mental  wealth — 
Wealth  ever  given  to  hearts  that  warm, 
To  loveliness  of  sound  or  form, 
And  that  can  sp'e  in  Nature's  face, 
A  hope,  a  beauty,  and  a  grace — 
That  in  the  city  or  the  wwkIs, 
In  thoroughfares  or  solitudes. 
Can  live  their  life  at  Nature's  call, 
Despising  nothing,  loving  all. 


Friend,— OQe  who  will  tell  you  your  faults  in 
prosperity,  and  assist  you  with  his  hands  and 
heart  in  adversity. 


Recognition  OF  voice  between  the  Ewe  and 
THE  Lamb. — The  acuteness  of  the  sheep's  ear 
surpasses  all  things  in  nature  that  I  know  of.  A 
ewe  will  distinguish  her  own  lamb's  bleat  among 
a  thousand  all  brayin^  at  the  time,  and  ma- 
king noise  a  thousand  times  louder  than  the 
singing  of  psalms  at  a  Cameronian  sacrament 
in  the  fields  where  thousands  are  congregated, 
;ind  that  is  no  joke  neither.  Besides  the  distin- 
guishment  of  voice  is  perfectlyreciprocal  between 
the  ewe  and  the  lamb,  who,  amid  the  deafening 
sound,  run  to  meet  one  another.  There  are  few 
things  that  ever  amused  me  more  than  asheep- 
shearins,  and  then  the  sport  continues  the  whole 
day.  We  put  the  flock  into  a  fold,  set  out  all 
the  lambs  to  the  hill,  and  then  set  out  the 
ewes  to  them  as  they  are  shorn.  The  moment 
that  a  lamb  hears  its  dam's  voice  it  rushes  from 
the  crowd  to  meet  her,  but  instead  of  finding 
the  rough,  well  clad,  comfortable  mamma,  which 
it  left  an  hour,  or  a  few  hours  ago,  it  meets  a 
poor  naked  shrivelling —  a  most  deplorable-look- 
ing creature.  It  wheels  about  and  uttering  a 
loud  tremulous  bleat  of  perfect  despair,  flies 
from  the  frightful  vision.  The  mother's  voice 
arrests  his  flight — it  returns — flies,  and  returns 
again,  generally  for  ten  or  a  dozen  times  before 
the  reconcilement  is  fairly  made  up. —  The  Et- 
trick  Shepherd. 


Purification  of  Dwellings. — Last  October 
I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Health — when 
the  plan  of  house  visitation  was  in  full  opera- 
tion— with  a  suggestion  that  a  cesspool  visi- 
tation might  be  attended  with  much  benefit. 
The  connection  between  the  cholera  and  the 
accumulation  of  those  impurities  which  daily- 
ought  to  be  removed  has  been  so  amply  demon- 
strated that  we  need  bring  forward  no  additional 
proof  thereof.  I  beg  then  to  recommend  to  the 
public  that,  during  the  approaching  Summerand 
Autumn,  particular  attention  be  paid  to  the  daily 
cleansing  of  these  most  attractive  sources  of  the 
cholera  poison  The  disinfection  of  these  places 
all  throughout  the  densely  inhabited  metropolis 
can  be  efficiently  secured  by  the  weekly  appli- 
cation of  chloride  of  lime  and  white  washing. 
This  may  be  accomplished  at  a  very  trifling  ex- 
pense indeed,  and  now  is  the  time  to  put  in  ac- 
tive execution  all  the  subordinate  means  we 
have  at  command  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  epi- 
demic disease.  The  intrinsic  nature  of  cholera 
it  would  be  out  of  place  to  inquire  into  here,  but  its 
immediate  relation  with  all  organic  decomposino- 
impurities  is  contested  by  none.  That  the  princi"- 
ple  should  be  successful,  it  should  be  carried  on 
throughout  every  street,  close,  lane,  and  alley 
simultaneously ;  and  as  it  is  likely  it  will  be 
some  time  ere  an  efficient  system  of  sewerage 
can  be  put  in  active  practice,  this  temporary 
expedient  cannot,  I  think,  with  safety  be  ne- 
glected.—  The  Builder. 
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MONTREAL,  AUGUST,  1850. 

COUNTY  AND  OTHER  AGRICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETIES. 
There  is  no  way  by  which  these  Societies 
can  produce  more  benefit  to  Agriculture  than 
by  offering  and  giving  premiums  for  well 
managed  farms,  under  proper  regulations. 
"We  conceive  that  this  would  be  the  most 
certain  mode  of  producing  improvement,  not 
in  a  few  acres  of  crop,  while  all  the  rest  of 
the  farm  was  neglected,  or  not  in  a  few  ani- 
mals, when  the  stock  in  general  were  not 
judiciously  selected  or  well  managed,  but 
the  premiums  for  well  managed  farms  would 
take  in  the  general  management  of  the  farm 
including  stock,  crops,  &c.;  and  this  is  the 
best  mode  of  encouragement  to  good  farm- 
ing in  Lower  Canada.  AVe  have  seen  pre- 
miums awarded  for  chance  crops  here,  where 
the  farmer  had  neglected  altogether  his  other 
crops,  and  allowed  the  weeds  to  grow  with- 
out any  attempt  to  check  or  remove  them. 
This  we  conceive,  is  a  mis -application  of 
the  funds  of  Agricultural  Societies.  Well 
managed  farms  once  obtaining  the  first  prize, 
should  be  excluded  from  entering  for  com- 
petition again,  and  allow  other  parties  to  have 
a  chance  of  prizes.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  bring 
a  farm  into  good  condition  certainly,  but 
when  once  in  good  order,  it  is  less  difficult 
to  keep  it  in  that  state,  by  observing  a  good 
system  of  rotation,  and  a  due  application  of 
manure,  and  if  there  was  no  regulation  that 
would  prevent  parties  from  obtaining  the 
first  prizes  a  second  tifhe,  they  might  as  well 
prohibit  any  competition.  Every  means 
should  be  adopted  to  prevent "  prize  catching  " 


and  encourage  general  competition.  We 
only  refer  to  well  managed  farms,  and  to 
animals  once  receiving  prizes.  Good  crops 
require  attention  every  time  they  are  pro- 
duced, although  they  may  be  easier  to  pro- 
duce on  a  well  managed  farm  than  on  one  that 
is  not  so,  but  still  we  see  no  objection  to  a 
farmer  receiving  premiums  on  good  crops 
every  year  if  they  deserve  it,  and  if  all  his 
farm  is  kept  in  good  order.  Premiums 
should  not,  however,  be  given  for  crops  to 
parties  obtaining  premiums  for  well  managed 
farms,  nor  should  the  same  parties  be  allowed 
to  compete  for  both.  There  is  another  mat- 
ter connected  with  cattle  shows,  tliat  appears 
to  be  very  objectionable,  that  is,  allowing  the 
same  parties  to  show  more  than  one  animal  in 
the  same  class.  Indeed  to  eneourage  more  ge- 
neral competition,  it  would  be  well  to  restrict 
parties  from  receiving  more  than  one  premium 
for  any  species  of  animals, — one  for  horses, 
— one  for  neat  cattle — one  for  sheep — and 
one  for  swine.  We  do  not  think  it  is  condu- 
cive to  Agricultural  improvement  to  allow 
any  party  to  "  catch  "  too  many  premiums. 
It  is  only  for  the  credit,  and  not  actually  for 
the  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  that  any 
farmer  should  be  anxious  to  be  awarded 
premiums,  because  it  is  an  absurdity  to  pay 
a  man  for  doing  or  having,  what  is  for  his 
own  advantage  to  do,  and  have.  Agricultu- 
ral Societies  should  be  governed  in  all  their 
proceedings,  by  a  desire  to  produce  the  im- 
provement of  husbandry,  where  improve- 
ment was  most  required,  and  this  is  the  only 
grounds  that  would  justify,  granting  them  aid 
from  public  funds.  To  encourage  improvement 
rather  than  pay  for  it  to  those  who  already 
know  the  value  and  advantage  of  jt,  should  be 
the  object  of  Agricultural  Societies.  Well 
executed  Summer  fallows,  the  largest  quantity 
of  green  crops,  the  beat  pastures,  the  best 
general  state  of"  drainage  of  a  farm,  the  best 
and  most  economical  fences — aU  these  are 
objects  that  might  be  separately  encouraged 
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bjr  a  lower  class  of  prizes  than  would  be  paid 
for  well  raana^cd  farms.  For  well  manajred 
dairies  premiums  should  also  be  offered,  but  of 
course  competitors  for  well  managed  farms, 
could  not  compete  for  any  of  these  separate- 
ly. More  general  competition  is  what  should 
be  encouraged,  and  this  would  be  sure  to 
introduce  more  general  improvements,  when 
no  parties  would  be  awarded  any  premi- 
ums unless  the  general  state  of  the  farm  was 
creditable  in  the  estimation  of  the  judges. 
This  would  prevent  the  awarding  of  premi- 
ums for  merely  chance  crops,  when  the  judges 
would  have  to  go  upon  the  ground  and  on  the 
farm.  We  do  not  propose  to  disqualify  a  party 
from  obtaining  a  premium  for  a  good  crop,  be- 
cause all  his  crops  were  not  equally  good.  We 
only  submit  that  a  farmer  should  not  be 
awarded  a  premium  for  any  one  crop  while 
all  the  other  crops,  &c.,  appeared  to  be  ne- 
glected and  not  managed  judiciously.  This 
regulation  would  cause  every  farmer  to  cut 
his  weeds,  at  all  events,  before  he  could  com- 
pete for  any  crop.  For  any  District  or  Pro- 
vincial Exhibition  where  premiums  would  be 
awarded  for  samples  of  grain,  the  samples 
should  belong  to  the  Society,  to  be  sold  or 
distributed  by  them  for  seed  only,  on  certain 
conditions.  By  this  regulation,  the  best  seeds 
would  be  sure  to  be  distributed  in  the  coun- 
try, and  employed  as  seed.  The  premiums 
offered  in  this  case  should  be  sufficient  to  amply 
reward  the  party  for  giving  up  the  samples 
exhibited,  and  if  they  were  honest  samples 
of  larger  quantities,  as  they  should  be,  the 
exhibitors  would  suffl-r  no  injury,  by  losing 
the  samples  fit  a  high  price  paid  for  thera  in 
the  shape  of  premiums.  In  the  same  way 
we  would  propose  to  open  District  or  Provin- 
cial Exhibitions  to  all  competitors — native 
or  foreign,  for  every  description  of  farm 
implements,  and  award  such  premiums  as 
would  fairly  reward  the  owners  for  those  im- 
plements, but  in  all  cases  they  should  become 
the  property  of  the  Society,  and  might  be 


placed  in  a  museum,  and  given  out  as  Prizes 
by  the  Society  at  the  next  year's  Exhibition. 
This  would  not  be  doing  any  injustice  to  the 
manufacturers  of  Implements  who  would  sell 
so  many  at  a  fair  price,  for  the  premiums 
paid  them,  and  they  would  have  the  further 
credit  of  having  their  names  published  as 
exhibiting  the  best  Implements,  which  would 
be  a  very  material  advantage  to  thera.  A 
separate  class  of  premiums  might  be  offered 
to  parties  exhibiting  Implements  purchased 
and  made  use  of  by  themselves  on  their  own 
farms,  whom  it  would  not  be  just  to  deprive 
of  them,  but  these  premiums  need  not  be  of 
large  amount.  IJy  thus  opening  the  field  of 
competition,  we  would  obtain  the  best  im- 
plements of  other  countries,  if  better  than 
our  own,  which  would  be  a  great  advantage. 
The  duty  upon  articles  coming  from  a  foreign 
country  for  exhibition,  might  be  easy  to 
manage,  by  giving  security  at  the  Port  of 
Entry,  that  for  any  articles  that  might  be 
sold  in  Canada  the  duty  would  be  paid. 
This  is  the  course  proposed  to  be  adopted  in 
England  for  foreign  products  coming  to  the 
great  London  Exhibition  in  1851,  and  we 
may  well  follow  so  good  an  example.  For 
any  implements  to  which  premiums  may  be 
awarded  and  would  become  the  property  of 
the  Society,  we  would  propose  that  the  duty 
should  be  remitted,  on  the  exibitor  showing 
a  certificate  of  being  awarded  a  premium. 
This  plan  would  be  a  new  feature  in  agri- 
cultural exhibitions,  and  we  presume  a  use- 
ful one.  The  giving  of  approved  imple- 
ments as  Prizes,  we  conceive,  would  be 
much  a  better  plan  than  giving  money,  as 
those  implements  would  be  brought  into 
use  and  into  notice  with  other  farmers.  It 
would  also,  after  the  first  year,  be  a  great 
saving  of  the  funds  of  the  Societies,  as  they 
could  award  two  Prizes  for  every  one  money 
premium  actually  paid,  and  this  without 
doing  injustice  to  any  party,  or  giving  any 
just  cause  of  complaint.     A  fair  price  for 
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the  implement  as  a  premium  to  the  manu- 
facturer, and  the  credit  of  being  awarded 
this  premium,  is  a  fjiir  principle,  and  should 
be  perfectly  satisfactory.  There  are  many 
other  rep;ulations  that  might  be  usefully  in-' 
troduced  for  the  management  of  agricultural 
societies,  which  we  shall  submit  occasionally. 


AGRICULTUIIAL  REPORT   FOR 
JULY. 

The  month  was  exceedingly  hot  and  dry 
up  to  the  night  of  the  1 3th,  when  we  had  a 
most  refreshing  rain  which  continued  24  hours 
and  produced  great  improvement  in  the  crops, 
particularly  root  crops  and  grain  that  was 
sown  late.  We  had  occasionally  showers  the 
first  few  days  of  July,  but  they  were  not 
general,  nor  in  sufficient  quantity  to  soften 
the  soil,  parched  by  excessive  heat  and 
drought.  The  rain  on  the  14th  came  most 
seasonably  to  moisten  the  thirsty  soil  and 
growing  crops,  and  we  hope  it  may  have  a 
beneficial  influence  on  the  crops  throughout 
the  country.  Rain,  if  not  in  excess,  is  very 
necessary  to  fill  the  grain  in  crops  coming 
into  ear — but  long  continued  rain  between 
the  middle  of  July  and  middle  of  August, 
never  fails  to  be  injurious  to  all  grain  crops, 
except,  perhaps,  oats,  "We  have  had  rain  on 
St.  Swithin's  day,  but  we  do  not  attach 
much  consequence  to  that  circumstance,  ex- 
cept that  when  the  weather  changes  at  par- 
ticular periods  of  the  year,  from  wet  to  dry, 
or  from  dry  to  wet,  it  is  very  apt  to  continue 
so  for  some  time,  and  the  middle  of  July  is 
one  of  these  periods,  and  being  the  most 
critical  period  for  the  growing  crops,  it  has 
attracted  more  the  attention  of  agriculturists. 
We  hope,  however,  that  rain  on  St.  Swi- 
thin's day  this  year,  will  not  bring  us  un- 
favourable weat'jer  for  forty  days,  as  it 
would  be  a  most  serious  evil  indeed.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  crop  of  hay  is  a 
heavy  one  generally,  particularly  on  old  mea- 
dows that  are  not  very  fertile.     The  month 


of  June  was  warm  and  (Iry,  and  we  have 
never  seen  a  very  heavy  crop  of  hay  when 
this  was  the  case.  Heat  and  moisture  in 
June  will  produce  good  crops  of  hay  even 
on  poor  and  old  meadows.  The  rain  on  the 
14th  will  increase  the  length  of  straw  that 
would  certainly  have  been  generally  short, 
only  for  this  rain.  The  wheat  has  not  ge- 
nerally come  into  ear  before  the  15th  of 
July,  except  that  which  was  eaHy  sown, 
and  we  are  almost  certain  that  we  had  not 
the  fly  for  some  days  previous.  We  did  not 
at  any  time  this  year  see  much  of  the  wheat 
fly.  We  sowed  some  of  the  bearded  wheat, 
heretofore  grown  in  Canada,  on  the  20th  of 
April,  and  on  the  same  day,  some  of  the 
Black-sea-wheat,  in  the  same  field,  and 
were  surprised  to  find  the  former  wheat  in 
ear  before  the  latter,  or  three  months  wheat. 
We  cannot  say,  however,  which  will  come 
first  to  maturity.  It  is  probable  that  wheat  will 
not  sufiiir  this  year  by  the  fly  ;  so  far  there 
is  no  appearance  of  injury,  even  to  fall 
wheat  that  came  into  ear  before  the  end  of 
June,  the  most  dangerous  time  for  the  fly. 
It  would  indeed  be  a  great  advantage  to  this 
country  if  this  insect  would  leave  us,  that 
has  caused  so  great  loss  to  the  people.  Ex- 
periments have  been  made  this  year  by  early 
and  late  sowing  that  will  show  whether  we 
can  venture  upon  early  sowing  in  future. 
We  have  examined  wheat  sown  at  various 
times  from  the  20th  April  to  20th  May,  and 
perceive  that  there  are  scarcely  any  larvse  of 
the  fly  in  the  ear.  The  early  sown  old  Ca- 
nadian wheat  is  decidedly  the  best  and  fullest 
grain  up  to  the  present  moment  and  is  likely 
to  continue  so.  To  sow  clean  samples  of 
unmixed  vari(*tie3  of  wheat,  would  be  very 
desirable,  and  there  is  a  considerable  loss 
incurred  when  this  is  not  carefully  attended 
to.  When  seeds  of  wei-ds  are  sown  they  grow 
in  the  crop,  and  when  mixed  varieties  of 
grains  are  sown,  they  do  not  mature  properly 
togethc'r,  and  never  make   a    good  sample. 
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Wheat  sliould  be  cut  before  it  is  perfectly 
rip*',  or  there  will  be  a  ri>k  of  losing  some 
of  it  before  it  is  housed.  In  land  that  13 
])roperly  prepared  for  a  wheat  ci'op  there 
shotihl  not  be  much  grass  or  weeds  produced 
with  it,  and  in  that  case,  when  the  crop  is 
clean,  the  best  way  to  manage  it  when  ciit> 
is  to  bind  it  up  in  small  sheaves,  and  stook  it 
in  the  field,  placing  ten  or  twelve  sheaves 
standing  together  and  covering  these  with 
two  slieaves  on  the  top  They  may  remain 
in  these  stooks,  until  fit  to  house  or  stack. 
When  the  crop  is  not  clean,  and  is  mixed 
with  grass  and  weeds,  there  is  no  belter  way 
to  manage  it  than  the  Canadian  plan,  of  allow- 
ing it  to  wither  and  dry  before  it  is  gathered. 
This  is  certainly  a  slovenly  plan  of  managing 
wheat  and  other  grain,  and  a  very  objection- 
able one  in  a  wet  or  changeable  harvest,  but 
■•vhere  the  crop  is  not  free  from  weeds,  there 
is  no  better  way  of  drying  both  grain  and 
weeds,  and  it  is  the  least  expensive  way  of 
managing  crops  that  are  not  very  heavy. 
For  a  good  clean  crop  of  wheat,  barley,  or 
oats,  there  is,  however,  no  better  and  safer 
mode  of  management,  than  the  English  mode, 
of  gathering  and  binding,  as  it  is  cut  down, 
and  making  it  up  into  stooks  in  the  field.  In 
Ireland,  and  frequently  in  Britain,  when  the 
harvest  is  not  dry  and  fine,  they  stack  the 
wheat  wlien  cut  and  bound,  into  small  stacks, 
placing  the  first  slieaves  nearly  standing  to 
save  the  grain  from  the  ground,  and  then 
making  the  stacks  the  width  of  the  length  of 
two  sheaves  meeting  injthe  centre.  They  are 
generally  made  by  men  standing  on  the 
ground,  and  placing  the  sheaves  round  with 
the  grain  inward  until  suflTiciently  high  to 
bring  the  stack  to  a  point,  and  it  is  then 
covered  by  fixing  two  or  three  .-heaves  with 
the  ears  downwards  as  a  cap  to  the  stack, 
and  tied  there  with  a  rope  of  hay  or  straw. 
The  grain  is  preserved  in  these  stacks,  and 
will  dry  and  season  very  soon  for  the  barn 
or  slack  yard.    Of  course,  these  stacks  should 


not  be  left  too  long  in  the  field,  but  should 
be  carted  as  soon  as  the  wheat  is  seasoned 
and  dry.  In  the  old  country,  we  always 
secured  our  wheat  in  this  way,  and  found  it 
to  answer  well  in  the  changeable  climate  of 
the  British  Isles. 

Canadian  farmers  suppose  that  allowing 
the  grain  to  remain  upon  the  ground  for 
some  time  after  it  is  cut,  improves  it,  and 
makes  it  easier  to  thrash.  No  doubt  of  this, 
and  in  dry  seasons,  there  is  no  objection  to 
their  plan  ;  but  when  the  season  is  change- 
able, and  in  any  case  that  the  crop  is  clean, 
and  heavy,  we  think  the  better  way  would 
be  to  bind  up  the  crop  in  small  sheaves,  when 
cut,  and  stook  or  stack  it  immediately.  In- 
deed, when  made  properly  in  small  stacks, 
by  persons  who  know  how  to  make  them, 
there  is  no  way  by  which  wheat  can  be  bet- 
ter seasoned  and  preserved.  In  case  of  high 
wind  and  rain,  a  field  of  wheat  in  stooks,  is 
apt  to  be  very  much  injured,  and  sometimes 
the  sheaves  never  get  properly  dry  until 
opened  out.  We  submit  these  suggestions 
for  the  consideration  of  the  farmeB.  Small 
stacks  must  be  carefully  and  neatly  made  by 
persons  who  understand  doing  this  work,  and 
if  they  are,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  Avheat 
will  dry  and  season.  We  know  that  in  dry 
seasons,  both  barley  and  oats  are  frequently 
mown  down,  aoid  left  upon  the  ground  until 
dried,  and  then  gathered  and  carted  like  hay. 
We  do  not  object  to  this  plan  under  certain 
circumstances,  as  a  great  saving  of  labour, 
but  it  is  certainly  a  dangerous  plan,  should 
bad  weather  come  upon  it  in  this  state. 
When  the  crop  is  poor  and  thin  it  may  an- 
swer, but  we  should  not  have  poor  and  thin 
crops.  None  except  average  crops  are 
worth  the  labour,  and  we  would  do  much 
better  to  allow  the  land  to  rest,  or  summer 
fallow  it,  than  to  sow  land  not  fit  to  produce 
an  average  crop.  Now  would  be  a  good 
time  fo  sow  seed  for  pIou_'hing  in,  as  green 
manure.     Where  there  is  summer  fallow  it 
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might  be  sown  now,  with  rape  seed,  with 
buck-wheat,  or  with  white  mustard,  (not 
the  black),  and  before  the  end  of  October, 
there  might  Ue  a  considerable  crop  to  plough 
in  ;  severe  frost  might  certainly  hurt  any  of 
these  crops,  but  perhnps  they  might  be 
ploughed  in  before  there  would  be  any  frost 
that  would  hurt.  At  all  events,  the  price  of 
the  seed  would  not  be  much,  and  although 
frost  might  do  some  injury,  the  land  would 
be  sure  to  be  improved  by  a  young  crop  of 
any  of  these  species  ploughed  in  before  the 
winter.  The  seed  should  be  sown  thick  so 
as  to  have  the  ground  well  covered  with  the 
young  plants  to  plough  in  as  manure.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  when  our  lands 
might  in  the  summer  season  be  producing 
something  for  their  own  improvement  we  do 
not  assist  them  to  do  this.  A  crop  that 
would  be  sown  now  as  we  propose,  would 
attract  a  great  part  of  the  nutriment  neces- 
sary for  its  growth  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
thus  we  would  take  from  the  atmosphere  a 
portion  of  manure  to  improve  our  lands. 
Rape,  buck-wheat,  and  white  mustard,  are 
plants  that  grow  rapidly,  are  soft,  and  have 
a  considerable  quantity  of  leaves,  and  con- 
sequently draw  a  great  part  of  their  nutri- 
ment from  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  By 
adopting  this  plan,  we  arrest,  as  it  were,  the 
fertilizing  qualities  suspende(^  in  the  atmos- 
phere and  bring  them  in  our  soil,  to  produce 
future  crops.  This  is  not  theory  but  a  cer- 
tain fact.  Any  plants  of  large  leaves  and 
rapid  growth,  will  alway  draw  their  chief 
nutriment  from  the  atmosphere,  and  from 
heat  and  moisture.  Lands  are  capable  of 
great  improvement  by  simply  draining  them 
suflSciently,  ploughing  them  properly,  and 
keeping  a  good  proportion  of  every  farm  in 
good  pasture  and  meadow.  It  is,  however, 
contrary  to  all  good  farming  to  support  the 
cattle  and  sheep  on  the  straw,  instead  of  put- 
ting the  straw  into  manure  for  the  land. 
Except  on  farms  that  have  the  hay  produced 


upon  them  sent  to  market,  we  believe  that 
most  farms  might  produce  sufficient  manure 
to  keep  them  in  good  fertility,  provided  a  ro- 
tation of  crops  was  observed,  and  a  due  pro- 
portion of  the  land  cultivated  for  green  crops 
or  summer  fallow  every  year.  Unless  there 
is  something  like  a  regular  system  of  agri- 
culture observed,  it  would  be  absurd  to  ex- 
pect good  or  profitable  crops.  How  is  it  at 
present — the  straw  is  nearly  all  eaten  by  the 
cattle — the  manure  is  consequently  in  very 
small  quantity,  and  that  not  applied  in  the 
most  judicious  manner — the  grain  is  sold  or 
consumed  by  the  family,  and  how  then,  we 
would  ask,  is  the  fertility  of  the  soil  to  be 
kept  up  ?  No  soil  can  be  maintained  good 
if  always  producing,  and  receiving  nothing 
in  return.  We  have  been  told  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  the  wheat  plant  has 
been  injured  by  the  wireworni  and  slugs. 
The  wireworm  is  a  most  destructive  insect 
to  the  roots  of  any  grain  crop  that  it  attacks 
here,  as  well  as  in  the  British  Isles.  Heavy 
rolling,  or  the  application  of  soda  ash  at 
the  rate  of  100  lbs  to  the  acre,  is  found  to 
be  the  best  remedies.  We  do  not  know  to 
what  extent  this  injury  has  been  inflicted. 
We  have  also  heard  complaints  of  crops  of 
wheat  standing  very  thin,  and  this  we  sup- 
pose to  arise  from  the  soil  not  being  in  a 
very  fit  state  when  sown.  In  many  cases  it 
was  too  wet,  and  in  others,  the  seed  being 
sown  late,  and  in  very  dry  weather,  much  of 
the  seed  did  not  grow. 

The  rains  we  had  from  the  14th  to  the  20lh 
has  injured  any  hay  that  was  cut  and  in  the 
field,  but  the  hay  harvest  was  not  generally 
commenced  before  the  22ntl.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  rain  was  injurious  1o  any  other 
crop,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  was  beneficial  to 
all  crops  and  to  pastures.  There  is  a  good 
supply  of  butcher's  meat  this  year,  and  prices 
moderite.  The  butter  market  is  also  well  sup- 
plied, and  prices  not  high.  Oats  brings  a  fair 
price,  2s.  the  minot,  and  peas  from  83.  to  3s.  6d. 
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At  the  present  moment  with,  we  hope, 
very  litile  injnry  done  to  the  wheat  crop  by  the 
fly,  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  crops  will  be 
a  fair  average  in  proportion  as  skill  ami  indus- 
try h:ive  been  employed  in  their  cuhivation 
and  management.  We  cannot  expect  that 
crops  will  be  very  heavy,  and  good,  if  the 
farmer  has  not  done  all  that  was  possible  for 
him  to  do  to  make  them  so.  Land,  however 
good,  and  seasons,  however  favourable,  will 
not  produce  good  crops,  if  the  lands  are  not 
properly  cultivated  for  them.  It  is  the  farmer's 
duty  to  do  all  that  he  can  to  be  prepared  for 
all  coritingencies  for  favourable  as  well  as 
unfavourable  seasons.  It  is  by  the  exercise  of 
skill  and  inilu>try  that  good  crops  may  be 
raised,  even  in  seasons  that  are  not  the  most 
favourable  for  them,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
many  advantages  of  skill  and  industry. 
25th  Julv,  1850. 


In  the  July  number  of  the  Agricultural 
Journal  we  submitted  several  questions  in 
reference  to  the  state  of  Agriculture  in 
Lower  Canada,  in  the  hope  they  might  be 
answered  by  parties  taking  an  interest  in 
the  subject.  We  shall  make  a  commence- 
ment by  replying  to  a  few  of  these  questions 
according  to  our  view  of  the  subject.  We 
believe  that  the  true  state  of  Agriculture 
will  be  better  ascertained  by  answers  to 
these  questions,  than  by  any  general  opinions 
that  might  be  offered  by  parties,  however, 
well  qualified  they  might  be  on  the  subject. 
By  answering  the  questions  correctly,  a  just 
conclusion  may  become  to  as  to  state  of  our 
agriculture,  and  the  improvements  that  are 
necessary  to  be  introduced  will  be  perfectly 
manifest.  This,  we  conceive,  would  be  a 
better  mode  of  proceeding  than  to  act  upon 
any  general  opinions  that  might  be  offered. 
If  we  can  see  clearly  the  system  of  husban- 
dry that  is  generally  practised,  there  can  be 
no  difficulty  of  understanding  its  defects,  and 


the  necessary  improvements  to  be  introduced 
to  remedy  these  defects. 

The  first,  and  four  following  questions,  we 
cannot  reply  to  with  any  pretensions  to  accu- 
racy, and  will  leave  them  to  other  parties  to 
answer. 

The  6th  as  to  the  state  of  drainage  gener- 
ally, we  can  reply,  that  we  have  never  seen  a 
farm  drained  in  Canada,  to  come  up  to  our 
ideas  of  what  was  necessary.  Even  as  regards 
open  drains,  they  are  not  generally  well 
formed  or  sufficiently  deep  to  carry  away  the 
water  with  the  necessary  rapidity  from  the 
lesser  drains,  and  this  is  a  matter  of  great 
consequence  that  the  water  should  discharge 
rapidly  from  the  lands.  The  country  is 
generally  level;  and  unless  the  main  drains 
are  considerably  lower  or  deeper  than  the 
lesser  drains,  the  discharge  of  water  will  be 
too  slow  from  the  lands,  and  hence  they 
become  saturated  with  moisture  until  dried 
up  by  the  sun,  and  it  is  from  this  cause  that 
the  soil  becomes  baked  and  hard.  We  feel 
persuaded  that  improvement  in  draining  so 
as  to  make  it  sufficient  to  dry  the  land,  would 
double  their  annual  produce.  Lands  insuffi- 
ciently drained  cannot  be  cultivated  properly, 
or  to  advantage,  for  any  crop.  Drainage  is 
niore  necessary  here  than  in  England.  We 
know  some  parties  entertain  a  different  opin- 
ion, because  there  is  so  much  heat  and  drought 
in  Summer  here,  it  is,  however,  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  stagnant  water  remaining 
in  the  soil  would  be  beneficial  to  the  crops  in 
dry  and  warm  Summers.  Any  farmer  may 
be  convinced  of  this  by  examining  the  crops 
upon  the  insufficiently  drained  parts  of  his 
lands,  and  comparing  them  with  the  well 
drained  parts  in  thedryest  Summers  we  have. 
The  latter  will  have  a  good  crop,  while  the 
former  will  have  scarcely  any  crop  upon  it. 
There  is  another  defect  in  our  drainage,  that 
in  general  the  drains  are  cut  perpendicularly 
and  the  earth  taken  out  is  heaped  upon  the 
bank  of  the  drain.     Hence  the  parts  of  the 
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lands  nearest  the  drains  are  much  the  highest 
instead  of  being  the  lowest,  as  they  always 
should  be.  The  drains  from  not  b.nng  pro- 
perly sloped  are  continually  falling  in  fpora 
the  effects  of  rain  and  frost,  and  hence  in  the 
Spring,  when  the  action  of  the  drains  is 
most  required,  they  may  be  nearly  useless 
from  the  earth  of  the  sides  falling  into  them. 
The  high  banks  or  mounds  formed  upon  the 
edges  of  the  drains  are  undermined  by  the 
water  in  its  passage  to  the  drains,  and  cause 
the  soil  to  close  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  drains 
or  to  waste  in  from  the  sides.  All  drains  should 
be  very  much  sloped,  and  always  in  propor- 
tion to  their  depth,  allowing  that  for  every 
foot  in  depth,  they  should  be  two  in  width 
at  the  top,  and  any  drain  under  four  feet 
deep,  requires  to  be  only  the  width  of  a  shovel 
at  the  bottom.  When  a  large  quantity  of 
water  has  to  be  discharged,  and  the  drains 
are  large  and  deep,  the  bottom  may  be  wider; 
but  in  very  few  cases  does  it  require  that 
the  bottom  should  be  over  from  12  to  18 
inches  wide.  A  well  sloped  drain  takes 
away  the  water  better  than  one  that  has  the 
sides  nearly  perpendicular.  Every  particle 
of  earth  taken  out  of  drains  in  making  or 
sloping  may  be  applied  to  useful  purposes  as 
compost,  for  filling  up  low  places,  and  as 
dressing  on  soils  of  different  qualities,  which 
latter  application  might  be  better  than  man- 
ure for  it.  It  would  be  a  great  improvement 
to  remove  all  the  banks  of  drains,  and  would 
pay  well  for  the  trouble.  In  all  cross  drains 
in  farms  it  would  be  well  to  slope  the  drains 
so  that  the  plough  might  pass  over  them, 
unless  where  water  was  constantly  running. 
Made  in  that  way  it  would  be  easy  to  keep 
them  in  good  order  by  a  simple  channel  in 
the  centre,  kept  clean,  the  width  of  the  shovel. 
The  grass  might  grow  upon  all  the  slopes 
except  this  small  channel.  When  a  large 
quantity  of  water  was  to  be  carried  off,  the 
drains  being  wide  would  admit  of  its  rapid 
discharge,  and  subsequently  the  small  chan- 


nel in  the  centre  would  be  sufficient,  and  no 
other  part  would  be  waste.  The  first  expen- 
diture in  constructing  drains  properly,  might 
exceed  the  cost  of  making  drains  in  the 
usual  manner,  but  this  extra  ex[)ense  would 
be  amply  repaid,  by  the  saving  of  expense 
in  keeping  the  drains  in  order  subsequent- 
ly. The-  banks  of  drains,  as  generally 
made  at  present,  are  much  higher  tlian  the 
lands  adjoining  instead  of  being  lower,  as 
they  should  be.  There  are  many  small  riv- 
ers and  water  courses  that  would  require 
to  have  obstructions  removed,  that  dam  the 
water  and  cause  great  injury  to  the  lands 
through  which  they  pass.  We  have  seen  many 
of  these  where  a  trifling  expenditure  would 
remove  the  obstructions,  but  as  several  parties 
would  derive  benefit  from  the  improvement,  it 
is  altogether  neglected,  because  all  parties  do 
not  unite  to  execute  the  work  required  to  be 
done.  In  England  the  Legislature  have 
made  large  loans  to  landed  proprietors  for 
drainage  and  other  improvements,  and  are 
doing  so  this  Session  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, and  these  loans  are  made  on  very 
favourable  terms.  These  loans  are  made  in 
a  country  where  there  is  a  great  amount  of 
capital  already  employed  in  Agriculture. 
Some  of  the  best  lands  in  Canada  are  waste 
for  want  of  draining.  Clay  lands  in  particu- 
lar that  require  draining,  would  produce  im- 
mense crops  if  drained.  Cultivation  aiid- 
manure  is  all  but  wa-^^ted  when  employed  on 
undrained  land,  and  we  are  convinced  there 
are  not  many  farms  in  Canada  sufficiently 
drained  throughout.  We  have  been  more 
particular  on  this  Subject,  as  draining  should 
precede  all  attempts  to  improve  our  Agricul- 
ture in  this  country. 

No.  7  we  shall  not  answer,  but  leave  it  to 
other  parties. 

No.  8,  usual  course  of  cropping,  and  modes 
of  cultivation  and  manuring  for  each?  we 
may  make  some  reply  to,  but  not  so  fully  as 
would  be  necessary. 
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Tlie  practice  most  general  in  Lower  Canada 
amongst  Canadian  farmers  is  to  have  the 
farm  divided  nearly  in  two  equal  divisions, 
and  sow  one  half  one  year,  and  the  other  half 
tiie  next  year,  without  sowing  any  grass  seeds 
on  the  half  left  for  pasture  for  one  year.  The 
manure  from  the  farm  yard  is  frequently  put 
out  on  a  small  portion  of  the  pasture  in  the 
month  of  July,  and  left  in  cart  loads  unspread, 
until  the  fall  ploughing  when  it  is  spread  and 
ploughed  in.  We  have  often  seen  as  much 
manure  put  out  in  this  way  upon  an  arpent 
or  two  as  would  be  a  reasonable  dressing  if 
properly  applied,  for  ten  arpents,  or  more, 
while  these  ten  arpents  are  left  without  any 
although  requiring  it  as  much  as  that  which 
had  so  much  over  what  was  necessary.  The 
manure  upon  a  large  portion  of  farms  is  thus 
nearly  wasted.  It  loses  while  in  the  yard,  a 
large  portion  of  its  valuable  properties,  and 
is  then  put  out  to  the  field  to  be  exposed  in 
cart  load  heaps,  to  the  hot  sun  at  the  most 
warm  and  drying  season  of  the  year.  It 
thus  must  loose  three  fourths  of  its  value 
before  it  is  employed  in  the  production  of 
crops.  The  land  that  has  been  thus  left  for 
pasture  is  generally  ploughed  once  in  the 
Fall  for  sowing  in  the  following  Spring  with 
wheat,  peas,  oats,  &c.  The  ploughing  may 
be  executed  so  as  to  turn  over  the  soil,  but 
is  seldom  ploughed  according  to  the  estab- 
lished rules  of  good  ploughing,  as  regards  the 
width  and  depth  of  the  furrow  slice,  and  the 
proportion  they  should  bear  to  each  other.  The 
ridges  are  not  straight,  nor  the  furrows  pro- 
perly finished  and  cleaned  out  for  the  water 
to  run  off.  The  bottom  of  the  furrows  should 
always  be  lower  than  the  ploughed  soil  of 
the  ridges  in  order  to  carry  off  the  water 
from  the  ridges  that  would  otherwise  lodge 
under  the  furrow  slices  which  form  the  ridges. 
I3y  passing  the  plough  once  in  each  furrow, 
after  all  the  land  is  turned  over,  a  deep  fur- 
row would  be  formed  which  would  completely 
drain  the  ridges  if  there  are  proper  outlets, 


provided  to  command  the  furrows.  The 
want  of  attention  to  these  matters  is  a  great 
def<  ct  in  Canadian  ploughing,  and  the  cause 
of  the  lands  being  so  saturated  with  mois- 
ture at  the  Spring  sowing  time.  These  defects 
are  easy  to  remedy,  if  farmers  would  take 
time  to  do  the  work.  It  is  not  a  defect  of  a 
doubtful  character,  but  one  that  must  be 
plain  to  any  man  who  will  examine  ploughed 
lands.  If  the  bottom  of  the  furrows  are 
not  decidedly  btdow  the  under  sides  of  the 
furrow  slices,  that  form  the  ridges,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  the  water  to  pass  off  from  the 
ridges,  but  it  will  remain  under  the  furrow 
slices,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  soil,  and 
whatever  crop  sown  upon  it.  We  admit  that 
good  crops  are  frequently  raised  by  this  defec- 
tive system  but  certainly  only  where  the  soil  is 
of  the  very  best  quality,  and  where  it  would 
give  still  better  crops,  if  cultivated  properly. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  regular  rotation 
of  crops  observed  that  is  so  necessary  in  good 
farming.  The  land  is  allowed  to  repose  every 
alternate  year,  and  cropped  every  alternate 
year  by  the  simple  preparation  of  one  plough- 
ing and  harrowing  in  the  seed  in  the  Spring. 
If  this  system  was  practised  in  the  Bri  tish  Isles, 
they  would  not  raise  crops  of  one  fifth  the 
value  of  those  that  are  raised  in  these  coun- 
tries, under  a  better  system  of  husbandry. 
Parties  may  think  that  improved  systems  of 
Agriculture  would  be  unsuitable  for  Lower 
Canada,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
improvements  are  required  in  our  system  of 
husbandry  that  might  be  introduced  with 
advantage  to  farmers  and  to  the  country 
generally. 

9th.  Weeding  the  crops,  &c. 

We  reply  to  this  that  weeding  the  crops  is 
very  muc-h  neglected  generally,  and  that 
weeds  prevail  very  injuriously  in  consequence 
of  defective  cultivation,  the  total  neglect  of 
rotation  of  Crops,  the  small  proportion  of 
green  crops,  and  the  want  of  Summer  fallow- 
ing  to  clean    the   soil   properly.     Thistles, 
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Wild-mustard,  the  Ox-eye-daisy,  Wild- pea, 
Wild-oats  and  Mugwort  are  amongst  the 
most  prevailing  and  troublesome  weeds,  but 
there  are  many  other  very  injurious.  Couch- 
grass  is  very  general  and  scarcely  any  exertion 
made  to  remove  or  destroy  it,  consequently 
it  is  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  crop,  and  in 
the  hay  crop  when  the  land  is  seeded  down. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  rid  of  this  grass, 
except  by  Summer  fallow  properly  executed, 
when  all  the  roots  of  this  grass  are  harrowed 
up  and  hand-picked  off  the  land,  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  nutriment  of  the  soil  is  absor- 
bed by  worthless  weeds  in  Lower  Canada, 
and  there  is  no  effectual  means  adopted  to 
check  or  remove  them,  on  the  contrary  our 
system  of  husbandry  tends  to  augment  their 
number  every  year,  and  make  them  more 
injurous  to  the  farmer.  When  weeds  are 
allowed  to  mature,  their  seeds  are  sure  to  find 
their  way  to  the  fields  in  the  manure,  mixed 
with  the  seeds  sown  by  the  farmer,  or  fallen 
from  the  plants  where  they  have  grown  in 
the  lands. 

No  11.  Pastures. 

The  pastures  are  generally  poor,  compared 
with  those  of  the  British  Isles,  and  with  what 
they  might  be  here.  We  have  seen  some 
excellent  pastures  in  Lower  Canada  where 
justice  has  been  done  to  them.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  lay  down  land  in  an  exhausted 
state,  and  without  any  grass  seed  or  clover 
for  pasture.  It  cannot  produce  good  pasture 
for  animals,  particularly  when  it  is  again 
ploughed  up  before  it  is  covered  with  a  nat- 
ural herbage  of  grasses,  or  has  time  to  be 
enriched  by  the  manure  of  the  cattle  pas- 
tured upon  it.  If  land.s  were  allowed  to 
remain  in  grass  several  years,  they  would 
become  good  pastures,  although  they  might 
have  been  laid  down  exhausted  and  without 
clover  or  other  grass  seeds.  By  keeping  the 
weeds  checked,  lands  would  soon  become 
fltocked  with  natural  grasses,  and  make  great 
improvement    as  pastures.     TUe    roots    of 


grasses  that  would  be  found  in  a  pasture 
well  stocked  with  them,  would  be  a 
great  means  of  manure  when  ploughed  up 
for  a  cultivated  crop.  New  pastures,  unless 
laid  down  properly,  and  in  a  state  of  fertility 
have  not  fattening  qualities,  and  will  not  be 
very  productive  in  butter  or  cheese.  In 
England,  they  frequently  top  dress  the  pas- 
tures wiiere  dairy  cows  are  kept,  supposing 
that  cows  giving  milk,  butter,  and  cheese, 
must  withdraw  from  the  pastures  more  nutri- 
ment than  the  manure  of  the  cows  returns 
to  the  soil,  and  we  believe  they  are  correirt 
in  this  opinion.  Pastures  instead  of  being 
neglected  as  with  us,  should  be  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  us,  to  have  them  as  good 
as  they  could  be  made,  and  then  our  cattle 
and  sheep  might  be  improved  to  the  uttermost, 
and  our  farms  ivould  be  altogether  more  vn- 
luable. 


We  are  very  sorry  that  the  Legislature 
have  not  introduced  some  measures  this  Ses- 
sion for  the  establishment  of  "  Associations 
of  Agricultural  Credit,"  or  for  authorizing 
their  establishment.  The  new  Banking  Bill 
now  before  Parliament,  should  it  become 
law,  will  not  be  likely  to  give  much  direct 
relief  of  agriculture.  No  doubt  if  we  had 
many  Banks,  we  should  have  more  capital 
in  circulation,  but  we  cannot  see  that  the 
Bill  in  question  is  likely  to  bring  capital  into 
circulation  that  would  be  much  direct  benefit 
to  farmers.  The  plan  we  have  submitted  is,  we 
humbly  conceive,  the  one  that  would  be  suit- 
able and  beneficial  for  agriculturists,  and  to 
refuse  them  the  privilege  to  provide  capital 
from  their  own  property,  is  not  the  way  to 
advance  their  interest  or  afford  them  the 
means  of  improvement  or  prosperity. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  agriculturists  have 
ample  security  for  the  establishment  of 
"  Associations  of  Agricultural  Credit,"  and 
while  the  authority  for  their  establishment 
is  withheld)   it    would  appear,    as  if  jus- 
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tice  was  not  done  to  them,  or  to  their 
interests.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear 
the  objections  advanced  against  these  Asso- 
ciations, if  there  are  any  sound  ones  pos- 
sible. We  should  then  be  better  able  to 
meet  tiiese  objections.  Until,  however, 
these  Associations  can  be  clearly  proved  to 
be  objectionable,  and  unsafe  for  the  country, 
W3  shall  continue  to  urge  the  right  of  agri- 
culturists to  have  the  privilege  to  establish 
them.  Their  eitabliahment  could  not  be 
UDJust  towards  any  class  or  party  in  the 
country,  and  it  would  be  only  granting  agri- 
culturists the  same  advantages  that  have  been 
possessed  by  other  classes  long  ago.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  discover  all  the  advantages 
that  the  new  Banking  Law  is  to  offer  to 
farmers,  but  as  we  have  given  much  thought 
to  the  plan  we  have  submitted,  we  understand 
it  better,  and  suppose  that  "  Associations 
of  Agricultural  Credit,"  would  be  more  suit- 
able for  them,  and  better  calculated  to  pro- 
mote their  interests.  It  is  well  understood 
that  Banking  accommodation,  unless  in  the 
way  of  "  Cash  Credits,"  as  in  Scotland,  or 
by  way  of  "  Associations  of  Agricultural 
Credit,"  as  in  several  countries  in  Europe,  is 
the  only  means  of  accommodation  that  would 
be  suitable  for  farmers,  whose  returns  are 
slow,  and  generally  annual.  We  would  not 
propose  that  any  farmer  should  obtain  large 
loans,  but  only  moderate  assistance  to  enable 
him  to  improve  and  work  his  farm  to  more 
advantage,  and  the  principle  of  these  asso- 
ciations would  be  to  see  that  any  farmer 
obtaining  accommodation  should  apply  it 
judiciously,  and  make  his  annual  payment 
regularly.  These  annual  payments  would 
be  such  a  moderate  per  centage  upon  the 
loan  granted,  that  no  farmer  Avho  was  indus- 
trious, and  employed  the  loan  judiciously, 
could  have  any  difficulty  in  making  the  pay- 
ments regularly:  and  not  having  any  large 
amount  to  pay  at  once,  there  would  not  be 
any  ill  consequences  to  be  apprehended.     It 


is  quite  a  different  affair  from  what  is  known 
as  "  Building  Societies  "  Parties  may  have 
borrowed  money  to  build  houses  in  the  hope 
that  the  rents  of  these  houses  would  enable 
them  to  meet  the  payments  to  the  Building 
Societies.  This  expectation  at  best,  is  a 
dangerous  uncertainty,  and  has  caused  the 
ruin  of  many  who  had  borrowed  from  Build- 
ing Societies.  It  would  not  be  so  with  agri- 
culturists. Capital  obtained  by  them  in 
moderate  amount,  and  employed  in  draining 
or  improved  cultivation,  would  yield  a  sure 
return  that  would  enable  them  to  meet  the 
annual  payments  to  the  Association.  A  small 
amount  to  a  farmer  who  would  employ  it 
judiciously,  would  in  many  cases,  enable  him 
to  increase  his  productions  the  first  year  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  amount  borrowed. 
We  have  seen  many  instances  when  ten 
pounds  laid  out  properly  in  draining  alone, 
might  have  doubled  the  annual  produce  of 
the  farm.  This  matter  is  one  of  vast  im- 
portance to  the  whole  Province,  and  deserves 
the  most  serious  consideration. 

The  new  School  Bill  for  Lower  Canada, 
will,  we  hope,  contain  some  provisions  for 
Agricultural  Education.  It  appears  quite  un- 
reasonable that  this  provision  should  not  have 
been  long  since  made.  It  may  be  very  well 
to  follow  precedents  in  many  cases,  but  we  do 
not  see  any  reason  why  we  should  not  make 
precedents  for  others,  as  well  as  follow  them. 
Can  there  exist  any  question  that  our  Youth 
would  be  more  benefited  by  reading  suitable 
books  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  ogriculture, 
than  any  other  description  of  books  usually 
found  in  our  country  schools.**  There  is  much 
entertainment,  as  well  as  useful  instruction  to 
be  foimd  in  agricultural  books,  and  it  is  doing 
a  great  injustice  to  the  most  noble,  most  de- 
lightful, most  useful,  and  necessary  of  all  em- 
ployments, to  withold  books  connected  with 
this  employment  from  the  rhildren  of  the 
rural  population,  while  every  oiher  trashy  work 
is  forced  upon  their  notice  and  study.     We  do 
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not  object  to  necessary  books  for  the  sludy  anJ 
instruction  of  youth,  to  give  them  a  know- 
ledge of  the  world  and  of  mankind ;  but  let 
them  also  have  agricultural  books  to  read  and 
study — to  give  them  some  idea  of — and  attach- 
ment to  their  own  profession.  Wbat  are  the 
objections  to  this  course  ?  Would  it  be  likely 
to  make  the  children  of  the  rural  population 
worse  members  of  society,  or  less  fit  for  the 
occupation  of  farmers?  Why  should  these 
books,  and  this  system  of  education  have  been 
excluded  from  our  country  schools  up  to  this 
period  1  Without  hesitation  we  answer,  that 
this  extraordinary  system  of  teaching  and 
training,  for  any  thing,  or  every  thing,  but  the 
business  which  they  are  to  be  employed  in  for 
life,  has  been  a  great  bar  to  agricultural  im- 
provement, and  has  been  productive  of  much 
injury  to  the  rural  population.  Agriculture 
requires  and  is  entitled,  to  as  much  training 
and  instruction,  by  books,  and  by  practice,  as 
any  other  business  or  profession,  and  it  is  from 
the  neglect  with  which  it  has  been  treated  in 
this  respect,  that  it  is  so  little  valued,  and  read- 
ing and  study  for  it  not  considered  necessary. 
Let  agriculture  and  agriculturists  have  fair  play 
in  future,  and  we  shall  not  long  have  to  lament 
its  backward  state,  but  on  the- contrary,  rejoice 
at  its  prosperous  condition. 


We  have  recei»^ed  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Agricultural  Association  of  Upper 
Canada,  George  Buckland,  Esq.,  inviting  at  the 
request  of  the  Directors  of  that  Association,  the 
attendance  of  the  President  and  other  officers 
of  the  Lower  Canada  Agricultural  Society,  at 
the  Annual  Exhibition  to  take  place  at  the 
Town  of  Niagara  on  the  18th,  19th  and  20th 
of  September  next,  and  shall  submit  this  letter 
to  the  next  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Lower  Canada  Agricultural  Society  to 
take  place  on  Friday  the  23rd  of  August  in- 
stant. 

We  humbly  conceive  it  would  be  most  de- 
sirable, that  frequent  communication  and  friend- 


ly relations  should  be  maintained  between  the 
two  great  Agricultural  Societies  of  the  United 
Province,  as  the  best  mearis  of  promoting  the 
objects  for  which  the  Societies  were  first  orga- 
nized and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  excuse 
t!iat  should  prevent  those  friendly  relations,  and 
frequent  communications.  It  would  greatly 
increase  the  influence  of  both  Associations  that 
they  should  be  on  the  most  friendly  and  inti- 
mate terms,  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  of 
pure  an!  patriotic  motives  in  promoting  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  and  thereby  the 
general  prosperity  of  our  country.  When 
these  friendly  relations  do  not  exist  between 
Agricultural  Societies  who  profess  to  have  the 
same  object  in  view,  it  renders  them  liable  to 
have  their  motives  questioned.  The  general, 
and  not  the  sectional  improvement  of  husban- 
dry, should  be  the  object  of  eveiy  Agricultural 
Society  receiving  Legislative  grants,  and  this 
should  appear  manifest  in  all  their  proceedings. 
Mr.  Buckland  has  sent  several  premium  lists, 
which  we  have  distributed  agreeably  to  his  re- 
quest, retaining  one  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Lower 
Canada  Agricultural  Society,  which  may  be 
referred  to  there  by  any  parties  wishing  to  see 
it.  We  observe  with  much  satisfaction  that 
there  are  two  classes  of  premiums,  including 
horses,  neat  cattle,  sheep,  and  agricultural 
implements,  open  to  all  competiturs,  although 
the  prizes  are  certainly  small  compared  with 
other  classes  and  we  only  regret  this  circum- 
stance as  it  may  discourage  parties  to  bring 
animals  from  a  distance  at  a  considerable  ex- 
pense. We  do  not  by  any  means  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  have  a  high  scale  of  premiums,  and 
the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Royal  Irish  Agricultural  Society,  act  U|)on  this 
principle  this  year.  A  numerous  list  of  mode- 
rate premiums,  will  answer  best  in  this  country, 
and  they  have  adopted  this  plan  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  The  Premium  List  before  us  is 
also  moderate,  and  numerous  and  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  Association.  We  wish  them 
I  every  possi'le  success  and  as  numerous  a  meet- 
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ing  as  thi'y  can  desire.  We  hope,  thovgh  late 
in  the  field,  that  the  Lower  Canada  Agricul- 
Umi  Socieiy,  may  yet  ho!d  their  propised  Ex- 
hibition, in  Monlrealjif  not  in  Quebec.  There 
is  abundant  lime  for  advertizing  for  an  Exhibi- 
tion-in  October,  and  it  would  be  beticr  thfit 
farmers  should  come  with  their  stock  and  pro- 
duce as  they  are,  rather  than  they  should  be 
previously  prepared  for  the  occasion. 


It  is  generally  considered  in  the  British 
Isles,  th;it  in  the  improvement  of  stock  by 
crossing,  it  is  not  judicious  to  proceed  fur- 
thur  than  the  first  cross  without  having 
purity  of  blood  on  the  one  side.  The  first 
cross,  if  from  judicious  selections,  may  pro- 
duce a  very  good  breed,  but  to  continue  to 
breed  from  this  cross,  both  male  and  female, 
will  not  produce  the  most  profitable  breed, 
particularly  for  dairy  purposes.  After  the  first 
ci'oss,  it  will  always  be  prudent  to  provide  a 
bull  of  some  pure  breed,  that  is  not  greatly 
over  the  size  of  the  cross  breed.  If  we  desire 
n  good  and  profitable  breed  of  cattle,  care- 
ful selection,  and  attention  to  keeping  a  pure 
breed  on  one  side  is  actually  necessary.  It 
is  by  this  means  alone  that  such  perfection 
is  attained  in  the  British  Isles  in  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  without  the  same  cai-e  and  atten- 
tion here,  we  never  can  obtain  the  best  breeds 
of  stock.  The  Canadian  race  of  horses  are 
extremely  deteriorated  by  crossing  and  con- 
tinued crossing  until  there  is  scarcely  an  un- 
mixed breed  of  Canadian  horses  to  be  found. 
"We  every  day  see  marks  of  a  cross  with 
other  breeds  in  horses  that  are  represented 
as  pure  Canadian.  These  marks  are  unmis- 
takable by  any  good  judges,  and  we  are  con- 
fident that  continued  crossing  in  breeding 
horses,  without  perfect  purity  of  blood  on  one 
side,  is  calculated  to  produce  an  inferior  race 
of  horses,  and  more  particularly  if  the  first 
cross  is  not  a  superior  and  suitable  breed  to 
cross  with.  A  vastly  increased  value  might 
be  given  to  the  stock  of  this  country  by  due 
attention  to  these  matters.     Proper  attention 


to  feeding  would  also  be  required.  But  by 
judiciouM  management  in  all  these  particularM 
our  stock  might  be  doubled  in  value  in  n 
very  few  year.^,  and  this  would  be  a  great 
increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  that 
might  be  easily  attained.  No  decided 
breed  of  animals  can  be  produced  by  con- 
stant crossing,  and  no  certain  perfection  can 
be  attained  from  such  mixtures.  We  recom- 
mend this  subject  to  the  consideration  of  far- 
mers, and  we  can  assure  them  it  is  worthy 
of  all  the  attention  they  can  bestow  upon  it. 


In  England,  where  it  is  admitted,  they 
practise  a  better  system  of  Agriculture  than 
in  any  other  country  on  earth,  they  find  that 
one  rotation  of  even  "  high  farming  "  is  not 
suflTicient  to  bring  land  up  to  what  it  is  capa- 
ble of  producing,  but  that  it  requires  a  series 
of  rotations  to  put  land  into  condition,  neces- 
sary to  render  the  cultivation  of  it  profitable. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  imagined  what  state  the 
generality  of  farms  are  in  here,  where  so  few 
adopt  a  regular  rotation,  and  follow  it  up 
constantly.  Indeed  we  think  that  as  the 
proportion  of  green  crops  cultivated  in  Can- 
ada is  so  small,  compared  to  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  arable  land,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
adopt  a  good  rotation,  or  keep  the  land  in 
proper  condition,  unless  a  considerable  pro- 
portion is  regularly  Summer  fallowed  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  of  green  crops.  Summer 
fallow,  must  be  kept  up  in  the  rotation,  to 
keep  the  lands  clean  and  in  a  due  degree  of 
fertility.  Where  a  large  proportion  of  a 
fiirm  is  kept  in  meadow  and  good  pasture, 
there  is  not  much  danger  of  its  becoming 
exhausted,  by  top  dressing  the  meadows 
occasionally,  and  ploughing  them  up,  (when 
natural  grasses  are  found  to  prevail  over  the 
artificial  grasses,)  and  putting  them  through 
a  regular  rotation  and  seeding  them  down 
again  with  suitable  grass  seed  and  clover. 
On  farms  kept  for  the  supply  of  hay  near 
towns,  the  cultivation  of  other  crops  should 
only  be  a  secondary  consideration,  and  they  are 
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only  necessary  so  far  as  required  to  keep  the 
meadows  in  {^ood  condition  for  producing 
good  hay  for  the  market.  This  is  not  a  diffi- 
cult mode  of  farming,  where  the  land  is 
suitable,  and  convenient  to  market.  The 
chief  requisite  is,  that  all  lands  in  meadows 
shall  produce  the  best  quality  of  hay,  as  this 
will  make  ihe  acreable  value  much  greater. 
It  is  as  much  expense  to  dispose  of  inferior  hay 
as  that  which  brings  the  highest  price.  The 
grand  foundation  of  all  Agricultural  improve- 
ment in  the  British  Isles,  is  considered  to 
be  the  feeding  of  stock.  We  are  convinced 
that  in  Canada,  we  shall  never  have  any 
profitable  improvement  in  our  Agriculture 
where  most  required,  without  having  more 
of  good  pasture  and  meadows.  Without 
these  we  cannot  have  good  cattle,  and  with- 
out cattle  properly  kept,  we  cannot  have  good 
manure  or  good  crops.  The  manure  of  stock 
barely  kept  in  existence,  fed  on  straw  in  win- 
ter, and  poor  pasture  in  Summer,  is  not  much 
value  to  the  land.  In  England,  farmers  use 
a  proportion  of  oil-cake  to  feed  stock,  with  a 
view  of  improving  the  manure  of  cattle,  and 
they  find  that  feeding  on  a  proportion  of 
grain  also  improves  the  manure.  How  diff- 
erent it  is  in  this  country.  Few  farmers  here 
think  of  improving  the  manure  of  stock,  by 
making  use  of  gi'ain  or  oil-cake  for  feeding. 
It  has  been  clearly  proved  in  England,  that, 
the  manure  of  cattle  or  sheep  fattened  on 
roots,  is  not  of  much  more  than  half  the 
value  of  the  manure  of  cattle  and  sheep  that 
have  a  portion  of  grain  or  oil-cake  given  to 
them  with  the  roots.  Farmers  may  imagine 
their  own  farming  very  superior,  who  have 
never  seen  or  read  of  any  other,  but  this  is 
a  very  injurious  delusion  and  checks  improve- 
ments. 


We  recommend  to  our  readers  the  follow- 
ing speech  of  Professor  Johnston.  It  will 
give  an  idea  of  his  estimation  of  Agriculture 
in  North  America,  and  there  are  few  gentle- 
men better  qualified  to  make  a  correct  esti- 


mate on  the  subject.  He  has  seen  good 
farming,  and  he  can  understand  the  differ- 
ence between  what  is  a  good  and  what  is  a 
defective  system  of  agriculture,  and  we  may 
take  his  word  for  it  that  our  agriculture  is 
far  behind  that  of  Britain,  and  the  sooner  we 
are  able  to  lessen  the  distance  the  better  it 
will  be  for  us.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
climate  or  soil  of  Cana<la  to  prevent  our 
agriculture  approaching  very  closeiy  the 
mo.st  perfect  system  practiced  in  the  Bi  itish 
Isles  : — 

PROFESSOR  JOHNSTON. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  East  of  Berwick- 
shire Farmer's  Club,  Professor  Johnston,  re- 
turned from  America,  at  the  request  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Milne,  of  Milne-Garden,  delivered  the 
following  address,  which  we  have  much  plea- 
pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers  : — 

I  will  briefly  refer  to  some  points  which  came 
under  my  observation  in  that  part  of  the  country 
which  I  visited.  First  of  all,  as  to  the  state  of 
agriculture  in  the  northern  parts  of  America,  in 
our  own  provinces,  and  in  New  Enj^land,  with 
which  we  are  ourselves  more  familiar,  when  I 
tell  you  generally  that  the  state  of  agriculture  in 
those  parts  of  America  is  what  the  state  of  agri- 
culture in  Scotland  probably  was  80  or  90  years 
ago ;  and  when  I  tell  you  that  in  some  parts  of 
New  Brunswick  they  are  very  nearly  in  the  pre- 
cise condition  in  which  Scotland  was  120  years 
ago,  you  will  have  an  idea  of  the  state  of  agri- 
culture in  North  America.  ITie  system  of  agri- 
culture is  no  farther  forward — it  is  exceedingly 
far  behind.  They  are  not  even  acquainted  with 
the  improved  methods  of  farming,  or  the  im- 
proved implements  which  are  now  in  common 
use  in  this  country  ;  while  the  increased  facili- 
ties which  Mr  Milnft  would  still  further  intro- 
duce have  never  even  been  heard  of  by  them. 
Now,  in  regard  to  this  state  of  things  in  the 
whole  of  the  northern  parts  of  America,  go  as 
far  west  as  you  like,  and  as  far  south  as  you 
like,  the  same  general  description  applies  to  the 
whole.  Now,  the  next  question  is,  how  has 
this  state  of  things  been  brought  about  ?  You 
are  probably  not  all  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  agriculture  in  this  country  100  or  120 
years  ago  as  I  have  found  it  my  duty  to  make 
myself,  and  at  the  time  to  which  I  refer,  I  al- 
lude not  only  to  the  state  of  great  ignorance  in 
regard  to  tlie  cultivation  of  the  soil,  but  the  state 
of  exhaustion  in  the  soil  itself.  So  in  referring 
to  the  present  state  of  aGjriculture  in  America,  1 
refer  to  two  considerations — the  condition  of 
mind  brought  to  bear  upon  the  cultivation  of  the 
land  and  the  state  of  tlie  land  itself.     In  regard 
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to  tlie  cultivation  of  land  in  America,  its  condi- 
tion arises  from  a  variety  of  causes,  and  very 
few  considerations  will  enable  you  to  unde.stand 
how  it  has  come  about.  If  you  ask  yourselves 
to  what  class  does  the  majority  of  emigrants  be- 
long; you  will  have  no  dilficulty  in  coming  to  a 
conclusion.  Look  at  the  great  crowds  of  people 
who  go  from  Irelaml,  from  the  Higlilands  of 
Scotland,  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  pro- 
cet  ding  from  the  great  towns  of  England  and 
Scotland — ask  yourselves  of  what  class  they  con- 
sist— what  amount  of  intelligence  and  agricultu- 
ral knowledge  they  possess ;  and  in  the  answer 
to  this  you  will  at  once  find  the  key  to  the  slate 
of  the  land  in  the  whole  northern  part  of  Ame- 
rica. The  people  who  first  settled  in  America 
knew  nothing  of  agriculture,  and  their  descend- 
ants generally  copied  the  habits  of  their  prede- 
cessors. Thus  it  came  that  their  sons  knew  no- 
thing ;  out  of  the  way  of  books — out  of  the  way 
of  instruction,  supposing  them  to  have  even  read 
books  which  gave  instruction,  they  would  have 
made  very  little  progress  ;  but  we  must  suppose 
them  not  to  have  had  an  oppoitunity  of  gaining 
knowliidge  and  therefore  instead  of  advancing, 
they  have  retrograded  in  agricultural  knowledge 
and  practice.  Now,  what  has  been  their  proce- 
dure— by  what  kind  of  procedure  have  they 
brought  about  the  state  of  exhaustion  to  which 
the  soil  has  been  reduced  ?  Of  course,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  exhausted  soil,  I  do  not  refer  to  the 
virgin  soil  which  has  never  received  the  plough 
or  the  spade,  but  to  the  soil  under  their  cuhiva- 
tion,  and  which  they  are  now  exhausting. 
When  I  tell  you  how  the  land  is  cultivated,  you 
will  undei-stand  how  this  exhaustion  has  been 
produced.  The  forest  is  in  the  first  place  cut 
down  and  burnt,  after  which  the  ashes  are  scat- 
tered, and  a  crop  of  wheat  and  oats  is  sown. 
When  this  crop  is  cui  down  another  is  sown  ; 
but  they  do  not  always  remove  the  straw — they 
do  not  trouble  themselves  with  any  manure. 
The  second  year  they  sow  it  in  succession. 
When  they  can  take  no  more  out  of  it,  they 
either  sow  grass  seeds,  or  as  frequently  let  it 
seed  itself.  They  will  then  sometimes  cut  hay 
for  13,  14,  16,  18,  or  20  years  in  succession,  in 
fact  as  long  as  they  can  even  get  half  a-ton  an 
an  acre  from  it.  And  you  may  suppose  what  is 
the  natural  fejtiihy  of  the  land  when  they  are 
able  to  obtain  as  much  as  three  or  four  tons  per 
acre  at  first  and  go  on  cutting  it  for  12  years. 
They  will  probably  have  two  tons  an  acre  du- 
ring a  1  that  length  of  time.  The  land  is  then 
broken  up,  and  the  crop  of  oats  taken — then  po- 
tatoes— then  a  crop  of  wheat — and  then  hay  for 
12  years  again,  and  so  the  same  course  is  re- 
peated. Now  this  is  the  way  in  whicb  the  land 
is  treated — this  is  the  way  in  which  the  exhaus- 
tion is  brought  about.  This  exhaustion  exists  in 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Lower  Canada 
in  Upper  Canada  to  a  considerable  extent,  over 
the  whole  of  New  England,  and  extends  into 


the  state  of  New  York.  The  next  inquiry 
which  you  will  make,  is,  what  steps  they  are 
taking  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  ?  Are 
they  doing  anything  to  bring  back  the  land  to  a 
pioductive  condition  ?  and,  in  order  to  do  this, 
are  they  taking  steps  to  put  any  knowledge  into 
the  heads  of  those  who  cultivate  it  ?  Now,  on 
those  points  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  can  speak 
very  favourably.  They  possess  the  spirit  of 
their  forefatheis,  and  having  become  conscious 
(if  the  statr;  in  which  agriculture  really  is,  they 
are  endeavouring  to  improve  it.  hut  you  will 
ask  what  inducement  have  they  to  make  these 
exertions  ?  They  grow  corn  enough — they  have 
no  want  of  agricultural  produce  as  we  have ;  but 
when  I  tell  you  what  is  the  condition  of  New 
England  in  reference  to  the  Western  States  you 
will  understand.  All  the  new  States — all  the 
virgin  land,  when  it  is  cultivated,  yields  a  crop 
for  little  or  nothing,  but  it  cannot  yield  by  means 
a  large  crop.  In  the  State  of  Michigan,  between 
Lakes  Superior,  and  Erie,  the  average  produce  is 
not  12  bushels  an  acre,  bat  it  is  got  for  nothing. 
In  New  Brunswick,  which  is  very  thinly  popu- 
lated, I  was  told  that  10  bushels  an  acre  paid 
well ;  but  the  produce  is  not  large.  In  the  Wes- 
tern States  they  are  enabled  to  produce  it  very 
cheaply. 

Mr  Hay. — What  was  the  value  of  a  bushel  of 
Wheat  ? 

Professor  Johnston. — At  the  time  I  was  there 
the  price  varied  from  60  to  80  cents  a  bushel,  t. 
e.,  100  cents  being  4s  4d.  In  the  extensive 
western  states,  and  part  of  New  York,  where  it 
is  shipped  to  England,  the  price  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  distance.  Now,  the  condition  of 
things  in  the  western  States  in  reference  to 
England  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  condition 
of  England  in  reference  to  the  wheat-producing 
countries  of  the  Bahic,  The  condition  of  the 
fanners  is  exceedingly  bad,  and  in  Maine,  1  was 
informed  that  they  were  all  in  a  state  of  bank- 
ruptcy. The  land  is  all  mortgaged,  which  hangs 
like  a  mill  stone  round  their  necks,  and  is  worse 
even  than  the  state  of  the  farmers  in  this  coun- 
try. They  are  thus  unable  to  compete  with  the 
western  parts  of  New  York  or  Lake  Ontario. 
You  have  all  heard  of  the  famous  wheat  of  Ge- 
nessee,  where  the  land  is  more  fertile  than  in 
any  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  I  learned  there  that 
thc^y  are  laying  the  land  down  grass,  because 
they  cannot  afford  to  grow  wheat.  As  a  remedy 
for  this  state  of  things,  they  are  establishing  ag- 
ricultural societies  in  the  different  states,  and 
the  legislature  is  providing  funds  to  support 
these  societies,  and  for  the  diffu.sion  of  know- 
ledge. The  central  Society  is  in  Albany,  and 
to  it  the  different  branches  send  reports.  Tlie 
Leiiislaturo  publish  these  in  one  thick  vitlume, 
and  circulate2U,C00  copies  giatnitous  y  thiough- 
out  the  Slates.  This  cential  society  a.sked  me 
to  give  their  annual  address  at  Syracuse,  and  a 
course  of  Lectures  before  the  legislature  at  Al- 
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bany.  These  lectures  are  to  form  part  of  this 
year's  report ;  and  the  Lf'gislatnre  have  resol- 
io  print  an  additional  20,000  copies,  making  40, 

000  altogether,  and  to  circulate  them  gratititons- 
ly  through  the  different  States,  Let  us  now  come 
to  anotlier  point  of  great  importance,  and  to 
which  you  would  perhaps  like  me  to  advert,  viz., 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  an  improved  cotidition 
of  agriculture  in  America  upon  us— what'influ- 
ence  will  the  growth  of  wheat  in  the  States  have 
upon  us-— or  what  influence  is  the  progress  in 
agriculture,  consequent  on  this  great  desire  for 
improvement  likely  to  have  upon  the  state  of 
agriculture  in  Great  Britain?  In  New  Bruns- 
wick, New  England,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
Connecticut,  and  New  York,  Ihe  growth  of 
wheat  has  ceased  ;  audit  is  now  wradnally  rece- 
ding farther  and  farther  westward.     Now,  when 

1  tell  you  this,  you  will  see  that  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  case — -that  it  will  not  be  very  long 
before  America  will  be  unable — in  fact  the 
United  States  are  unable  now— to  supply  us  with 
wheat  in  any  large  qtlantity.  If  we  could  bring 
Indian  corn  into  general  use,  we  might  get  plenty 
of  it ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  United  States 
need  be  any  bugbear  to  you.  I  believe  the 
great  source  of  competition  you  will  have  to  con- 
tend with  is  the  Baltic  and  the  countries  on  the 
borders  of  the  Black  Sea.  Now,  in  regard  to  the 
other  point,  viz.,  what  effect  will  the  desire  for 
improvement  in  agriculture  have  upon  the  agri- 
culture of  this  country — it  ought  to  stimulate  us 
to  still  greater  exertions.  Sure  I  am,  that  with 
proper  exertion,  we  will  alwaj's  keep  a-head  of 
them.  There  is  as  a;ood  blood  in  this  country 
as  ever  went  out  of  it.  I  hope  English  and 
Scotch  heads  and  hearts  will  not  become  lanquid 
and  dull  on  a  matter  of  such  moment  as  this, 
but  that  we  will  continue  to  beat  them,  as  I  am 
sure  from  what  I  have  seen,  that  we  are  able. 
What  the  Americans  can  do  well,  we  ought  to 
to  be  able  to  do  better.  (The  learned  Professor 
sat  down  amid  great  applause.) 


Envelope  Machine.— We  {Manchester  Exa- 
miner') have  been  favoured  with  an  inspection  of 
a  newly-invented  envelope  machine,  patented 
ed  by  Remond,  which  is  now  being  made  at  the 
Atlas  Works  (Messrs.  Sharpe  and  Go's),  Ox- 
ford-street. It  is  small  and  of  simple  construc- 
tion, consisting  of  a  "  carrier,"  with  "  plunder*' 
and  "folding  box,"  which  has  on  one  sicle  a 
stamper,  continually  supplied  with  colouring 
matter,  and  on  the  other  a  plain  bit  of  wood, 
covered  with  felt,  and  supplied  with  gum.  The 
whole  is  worked  by  means  of  bellows.  In 
working,  the  paper,  which  has  already  been 
shaped  by  a  die,  is  placed  on  the  "carrier," 
from  which  it  is  immediately  taken  off  by  a 
powerful  aspiration  from  the  bellows,  and  carried 
forward  to  the  **  folding-box,"  when  the  "plunge" 
drops  on  it,  and  squares  it,  the  "  stamper"  and 
**  gummer"  on   either  side^  dropping  simul- 


taneously en  the  edges.  By  another  operation 
these  edges  are  blown  doWn,  and  the  envelope, 
now  gummed  and  stamped,  is  thrown  off  the 
machine  by  a  side  opening.  The  machine  is 
worked  by  steam,  and  is  capable,  we  believe, 
of  throwing  off  from  fifty  to  sixty  envelopes  per 
minute. 


FnKsfi  BtSEP  From  Austhau.a. — We  have 
lately  had  some  beef  submitted  to  our  notice  of 
most  excellent  quality,  and  perfectly  preserved 
in  tin  cases,  from  Newcastle,  near  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales,  of  which  considerable  quan- 
tities are  being  imported  into  this  country;  and 
we  earnestly  recommend  it  to  shipowners,  as  an 
invaluable  substitute  and  change  for  their  crews 
once  or  twice  a-week,  instead  of  salt  beef  and 
pork,  especially  as  this  change  will  not  involve 
an  extra  expense.  Many  masters  of  ships  have 
used  this  Australian  beef  and  certified  to  its 
general  fine  quality ;  ahd  with  emigrant  and 
passenger  ships  it  must  come  into  extensive 
use,  because  it  does  away  with  the  necessity 
for  taking  such  large  supplies  of  live  stock; 
but  a  powerful  recommendation  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  Admiralty,  aware  of  the  great  utility 
of  usiuff  preserved  boiled  beef,  for  tiie  crews  of 
her  Majesty's  ships,  have  required  tenders  for 
the  supply  of  l,000,0001bs.— S'/it/J/wngflnd  il/cr- 
cantile  Gazette. 


A  trial  of  Ploughs  is  to  be  made  every  day  du- 
ring thi.s  week,  under  the  direction  of  the  E.xe- 
cutive  Committee  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricul- 
tural Society ;  nearly  forty  different  plough.*? 
have  been  entered  for  the  trial,  the  competitors 
being  from  New  York,  New  England,  New 
Jersey,  Michigan  and  Canada.  The  Judges, 
who  have  been  selected  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  society,  are  gentlemen  in  whom 
the  public  have  confidence ;  and  they  are  direct- 
ed, we  understand,  to  pursue  this  trial  until 
every  implement  shall  be  tested  in  the  most 
thorough  manner,  and  its  character  for  perform- 
ing the  work  desired,  ascertained. 

The  trial  commenced  at  11  o'clock  yesterday 
with  stubble  land.  For  this  12  ploughs  were 
entered. 

Alex.  Fleck,  of  Montreal,  drew  No.  1. — 
Ploughman.  Mathew  Hutchinson,  from  Canada. 
The  ground  was  in  bad  order  from  the  excessive 
rains,  yet  the  work  was  done  in  a  manner  that 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  ploughman,  as  well 
as  on  the  Wilkie  Scotch  plough,  made  by  Mr. 
Fleck. — Albany  Argus. 


Party-Spirit — a  species  of  mental  vitriol, 
which  we  bottle  up  in  our  bosoms  that  we  may 
squirt  it  against  others,  but  which,  in  the  mean- 
time, iiritates,  corrodes,  and  poisons  our  own 
hearts.  ~SSr' 
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Praise— that  wliich  costs  ua  nothing,  and 
which  we  are  neverthelei?s  the  most  unwilling 
to  bestow  upon  others,  even  where  it  is  most 
due,  though  we  sometimes  claim  it  tlie  more  for 
ourselves  the  less  we  deserve  it:  not  reflecting 
that  the  breath  of  self-eulogy  soils  the  face  of 
the  speaker  even  as  the  censer  is  dimmed  by 
the  smoke  of  its  own  perlume. 


The  intelligent  have  a  right  over  the  ignorant 
—the  right  of  instructing  them. 

Pleasure  love*  the  garden  and  the  flowers ; 
labour  loves  the  fields  and  the  grain;  devotion 
loves  the  mountain  and  the  skies. 

We  should  be  cautious  in  indulging  in  feelings 
of  a  virtuous  indignation.  It  is  the  handsome 
brother  of  anger  and  hatred. 


NOTICE. 

I^TIE  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the 
.    Lower  Canada   Agricultural  Society   will  take 
place  at   their  Rnonis  in  this  City,  on  FRIDAY  the 
23rd  day  of  August  instant,  at  1 1  o'clock,  A.  M. 
By  order 

"Wm.  Evans, 

Sec.  L.  a  A.  S. 
1st  August,  1850. 


GREAT  AGRICULTURAL  WORK! 


THE  FARMER'S  GUIDE. 

TO 

Scientific  and  Practical  Agricul- 
ture. 

BT  HENRY  STEPHENS,  F.  H.  H.  E,* 

Author  of  the  '*  Book  of  the  Farm,"  Editor  of  the 
•'  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture."  ^c.  ^c, 

ASSISTED  BY  JOHN  P.  NORTON,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Scientific  Agriculture  in   Yale  College, 
New  Haven,   Author  of  Agricultural   Prize  Essays 

THIS  highly  valuable  work  will  comprise  two  large 
roj'al  octavo  volumes,  containing  over  1400  pa- 
Jpea  with  18  or  20  splendid  steel  engravings  and  more 
thau  600  engravings  on  wood,  in  the  hij^host  style  of 
the  art,  illustrating  almost  every  implement  of  hus- 
b»adry  .'now  in  use  by  the  best  farmers,  the  best 
methods  of  ploughing,  planting,  haying,  harves- 
tiiig,  hu:  &c:,~  the  various  domestic  animals  in  their 
biehest,  g(.'rfeftii)n:  in  short,  the  pictorial  {eature  of 
Ihe  bobk  is'uhiqub.'i^pd  will  render  it  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  studeht  of  agriculture. 


This  great  work  is  the  joint  production  of  two  of 
the  most  talented  agricultural  scholars  of  the  day; 
the  one  eminent  as  an  author  and  editor  in  Great 
BritHiii,  and  the  other  as  a  ProfissDr  in  Yale  College. 
Both  are  eminently  practical  as  wfll  as  sciemific  men, 
and  all  they  saj'  may  be  relied  im  as  the  result  of  pro- 
fiiiind  research,  tested  and  sustained  by  practical  ex- 
periment. The  Contributions  of  Profi-ssor  N<irton  are 
chietiy  designed  to  adapt  the  British  portion  of  the 
book  to  this  country,  and  thus  to  make  it  an  Anglo- 
American  work,  giving  to  its  readers  all  the  really 
useful  agricultural  knowledge  at  present  attainable 
in  either  country. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  departments,  distin- 
guished b}'  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  commence- 
ing  with  Winter,  and  Prof  Norton's  notes  will  be 
published  as  an  appendix  to  each  part.  The  first 
chapter  treats  of  the  following  subjects,  under  the 
head  of 

INITIATION. 

On   the   best    of  the   existing   Metho'ds   for  acqui- 
ring a  thorough  knowledge  of  Practical  Husbandry. 
On  the  Difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  learning  Prac- 
tical Husbandry,  and  on  the  Means  of  overcoming 
them. 
On  the  Different  kinds  of  Farming. 
On  the  persons  required  to  Conduct  and  Execute  the 

Labor  of  the  Farm. 
On  the  Branches  of  Science  most  applicable  to  Agri- 
culture. 
On  the  Institutions  of  Education  best  suited  to  Ag- 
ricultural Science. 
On  the  Evils  attending  the  neglect  of  Landowner^ 

and  others  to  learn  practical  Agriculture. 
On  observing  the  details  and  recording  the  facts  of 
Farming  by  the  Agricultural  Student. 
Terms  of  the  Work. — The  American  edition,  the 
first  number  of  which  is  already  issued,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  semimonthly  numbers  of  64  pages,  with  an 
English  steel  engraving  in  eachnuraber,  of  which  there 
will  be  about  22  in  all.     Price  25  Cents  per  Ncm- 

BBR,  OR  $5  IN  ADVANCE  FOR  THE  22  NuUBERS. 


CLUBBING. 

Three  Copies  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  f  12: 
Pour  Copies  for  Sl5:  Five  Copies  for  f  18.  Cash  in 
all  such  cases  to  be  remitted  direct  to  the  Publishers, 
and  not  through  Agents. 

The  work  can  be  sent  in  Numbers  at  periodical 
rates  of  postage,  and  mail  remittances  may  be  made 
at  the  risk  of  the  Publishers. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

Liberal  commissions  will  be  allowed  to  good  can- 
vassing     Agents.  —  BOOKSKLLEKS    AND     PtRIODICAL 

Dealers  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

All  orders  and  communications  should  be  addressed, 
post  paid,  to 

LEONARD  SCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers. 
79  Fulton  Street,  Entrance  54  Gold  Street,  New  York 
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CANADIAN  GLASS  MANUFACTORY, 

NEAR  Schneider's  landing,  vaudrecil,    " 

Erected  and  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Baden 
Si'  Le  [iert. 

THE  Proprietors  of  this  establish mpnt  are  pre- 
pared to  Manufacture  LOOKING  GLASS 
PLATP:  and  WLnDOW  GLASS,  oP  ovtry  size, 
C'loured  and  fiincy,  aceoniin;;  to  patterns  or  orders. 
Shades  for  Oil  and  Gas  Lumps,  plain,  tinted,  or 
coloured,  in  the  richest  hues — Coloured  Glass  of  any 
pattern  for  Churches,  similar  to  those  of  Kuropean 
Churches;  also,  for  Cottages,  Gardens,  Houses,  and 
Steamers — Bottles  and  ViuU  for  Druggists  made  to 
order. 

— ALSO, — 

SODA,  GINGER,  and  ROOT  BEER  BOTTLES, 
with  or  without  the  maker's  name. 

— AND, 

MILK  CANS,  of  suitable  sizes. 

All  these  articles  shall  be  of  the  very  host  quality 
and  disposed  of  on  reasonable  terms;  and  the  pro- 
prietors solicit  a  share  of  puljlic  patronage,  and  the 
examination  of  their  Manufactures, 

For  orders  or  further  particulars  enquire  of  the 
proprietor,  at  the  People's  Hotel,  No.  205  and  207, 
Notre  Dame  Street,  Montreal. 

Vaudreuil,  January,  1850. 

FARMING  IMPLEMENTS. 

WE,  the  undersigned,  certify  that  we  have  care 
fully  inspected  a  variety  of  Farming  Imple- 
mentsmanufactured  by  Mr.  A.  Fleck  of  St.  Peter 
Street  and  we  feel  great  pleasure  in  recording  our 
unqualified  opinion  that  they  are  very  nuich, 
superior  to  any  article  of  the  kind  which  we  have 
seen  manufactured  in  the  country,  and  equal  to 
any  imported. 

And  we  would  particularly  recommend  to  the 
notice  of  Agriculturists  throughout  the  Province 
his  Subsoil  Grubber,  which  he  has  improved  upon 
from  one  which  took  a  premium  of  £10  from  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  This  implement 
seems  well  adapted  to  improve  and  facilitate  the 
labours  of  the  Farmer,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
it  will  soon  be  extensively  used  in  improved  culti- 
vation. Ilis  Scotch  and  Drill  Ploughs  are  also 
very  superior,  and  well  worthy  of  the  inspection 
of  every  one  desirous  of  possessing  a  valuable 
article. 

M.  J.  Hats,  Cote  St.  Antoiue, 

President  M.  C.  Agricultural  Society. 

P.  P.  Lachapellb,  Sault  au  RecoUet. 

Wm.  Evans,  Sec.  L.  C.  A g.  Society. 

James  Somerville,  Lachine. 

Edward  Quinn,  Long  Point. 

T.  E.  Campbell,  Major,  Civil  Secretary. 

Hugh  Hrodie,  Cote  St.  Pierre. 

P.  F.  Masson,  Vaudreuil. 

P.  E.  Leclere,  St.  Hyacinthe. 

James  Davidson,  Quebec. 


REAPING  xMACHINES. 

I  ""HE  Subscriber  has  on  hand  three  REAPING 
MACHINKS  of  the  latest  and  most  improved 
constiuction,  capable  of  cutting  twenty-two  acres  per 
day.  Being  manufactured  by  liim:  elf,  he  is  prepared 
to  warrant  Loth  material  and  workmanship  as  of  the 
best  order.     Pi  ice  moderate. 

MATHEW  MOODY,  Manufacturer. 


NEW  SEED  STORE. 

THE  Subscriber  begs  to  acquaint  liis  Friends  and 
Customers  that  he  has,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Lower  Canada  Agricultural  Society, 

OPENED  HIS  SEED  STORE, 

At  A'o.25,  Notre  Dame  Street,  Opposite  the  City  Hall 
Where  he  will  keep  an  extensive  asscrtnunt  of 
AGRICULTURAL  and  GARDEN  SEEDS  and 
PLANTS  of  the  best  quality,  which  he  will  dispose 
of  on  as  favourable  terms  as  any  person  in  the  Trade. 
From  his  obtaining  a  large  portion  of  his  Seeds  from 
Lawson  &  Sons,  ot  Edinburgh,  who  are  Seedsmen  to 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland, 
he  expects  to  be  able  to  give  general  satisfaction  to 
his  Putrons  and  Customers.  He  has  also  made 
arrangements  for  the  exhibition  of  samples  of  Grain, 
&c.,  for  Members  of  the  Society,  on  much  the  same 
principle  as  the  Corn  Exchanges  in  the  British  Isles 
He  has  a  large  variety  of  Ciibbage  Plants,  raised 
from  French  seed,  which  he  will  dispose  of  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  at  one  fourth  less  than  to  other 
customers. 

GEORGE  SHEPHERD. 
Montreal,  April,  1849. 


Agents  for  the  Agricultural  Journal. 

II.  Aylmer,  Esq., Melbourne  and  Ship. 

Capt.  Stewart Clarenceville. 

R.  J.  Robins,  Esq Polnte  a  Cavignol. 

Rev.  F.  Pilote College  of  St.  Anne. 

Dr.  Grosbois,  M.  D Chambly. 

Dr.  J.  H.  R.  Desjardius Green  Island. 

Dr.  Conoquy St.  Ccsaire. 

Dr.  Dc  la  Brui^re <»..;» St.  Hyacinthe. 

Mr.  T.  Dwyer St.  Pauls,  Abbotsford. 

Paul  Bertnind,  Esq.,  N,P.....;.St,  Matthias. 
Thos.  Cary,  Esq., (Mercury). ..Quebec. 

Dr.  Smallwood ...SuMartin,  Isle  Jesus. 

Robt.  Ritchie,  Esq Bytown. 

Major  Barron L.achute. 

L.  Guillet,  Esq Three  Rivers. 

Hon.  F.  A.  Miilhiot Verch6ros. 

J.  B.  E.  Durocher,  Esq., St.  Charles, Chambly. 

A.  C.  Cartier,  N.  P St.  Antoine. 

John  M'Larren,  Esq., Murray  Bay,  Sag. 

All  communications  connected  with  this  Journal, 
to  be  addressed,  post  paid,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society — William  Evans,  Montreal. 
Annual  Subscription  for  tlic  Journal,  five  shillings. 
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Tlie  Legislature  have  granted  ,£2000  for 
Hie  Industrial  P'xhibition  which  is  to  take 
place  in  Montreal  in  October  next,  and  the 
Government  have  named  Commissioners  to 
Buperintend  and  manage  the  Exhibition. 
This  is  all  as  it  phould  be,  and  we  may  ex- 
pect to  have  an  Exhibition  worthy  of  Canada. 
So  far  as  regards  the  products  of  Agriculture, 
we  may  be  able  to  show  some  specimens 
equa^,  if  not  superior  to  those  produced  in 
any  country.  In  a  former  number,  we  stated 
that  no  country  could  produce  so  fine  a  sam- 
ple of  hay  as  Canada,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  products  of  the  farm. 
Our  samples  of  grain  may  be  very  good, 
and  we  could  compete,  perhaps,  with  the 
grain  of  many  other  countries,  but  we 
feel  persuaded  that  the  samples  of  Eng- 
lish grain  will  be  superior  to  any  that  will 
appear  at  the  great  English  Exhibition. 
Canadian  peas  might  compete  with  those  of 
any  country.  We  can  also  raise  good  root 
crops,  but  in  the  British  Isles,  they  raise 
better  root  crops,  we  believe,  than  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  The  soil  and  climate  are 
favourable,  and  the  cultivation,  manuring, 
and  management  are  superior  to  that  of  any 
country.  There  is  mdst  excellent  butter 
made  here,  and  we  have  seen  cheese  of  Cana- 
dian manufacture,  as  good  as  any  we  have 
ever  seen  of  the  produce  of  North  America. 
Upon  the  whole  there  cannot  be  any  doubt 
that  the  agricultural  products  of  Canada  may 
afford  samples  for  the  great  English  Exhibi- 


tion equal  to  any  that  will  bs  sent  there  from 
North  America,  and  perhaps  equal  to  any 
produced  out  of  the  British  Isles.  "With 
these  prospects  we  should  be  perfectly  con- 
tent. It  will  show  the  people  of  the  British 
Isles  that  Canada  is  favourable  for  the  settle- 
ment of  Emigrants,  and  for  the  employment 
of  capital.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  among 
our  products  we  have  not  more  of  flax, 
hemp,  and  the  seed  of  each,  which  certainly 
might  be  raised  here  in  considerable  perfec- 
tion. Even  to  supply  our  own  wants  it 
would  be  very  desirable.  The  more  exten- 
sive use  amongst  us  of  articles  mftde  from 
flax  grown  here  should  be  encouraged.  It 
would  for  many  uses,  be  much  preferable  to 
cotton.  In  our  warm  Summers  the  entire 
wearing  apparel  of  farmers  and  their  la- 
bourers, might  be  made  of  linen  and  flannel 
produced,  and  manufactured  in  Canada.  To 
a  very  large  extent  we  might  manufacture 
flax  and  wool  grown  by  ourselves  for  domes- 
tic uses,  and  of  better  quality  than  what  is 
in  general  use  with  farmers  at  present.  The 
implements  of  agriculture  of  every  descrip- 
tion should  also  be  of  our  own  manufacture, 
from  our  own  wood  and  iron,  of  which  we 
have  abundance.  The  Montreal  Exhibition 
will  be  likely  to  do  much  good,  by  bringing 
samples  of  all  the  products  of  the  country 
together,  as  well  of  agriculture  as  of  manu- 
factures. This  good  which  may  be  antici- 
pated, is  apart  altogether  from  the  connection 
it  may  have  with  the  great  Industrial  Exhi- 
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bition  in  England.  Any  party  well  acquaint- 
ed with  this  country  and  its  capabilities, 
must  be  perfectly  aware  of  its  vast  resources 
and  that  they  have  not  yet  been  developed  to 
any  thing  near  the  extent  they  are  capable  of. 
Indeed  there  are  few  countries  which  possess  a 
greater  variety  of  resources  for  supplying  all 
the  wants  of  a  large  population  notwithstand- 
ing our  short  Summers  and  long  Winters. 
Some  may  doubt  the  fact,  but  we  feel  almost 
convinced  that  Canada  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  greater  variety  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  than  the  British  Isles,  and  in  a  degree 
of  perfection  proportional  to  the  skill  and 
capital  employed  for  these  productior\s,  where 
the  production  is  not  indigenous  or  sponta- 
neous. There  are  many  articles  produced 
naturally  here,  which  they  have  not  in  the 
British  Isles.  Maple  sugar  might  be  made 
here  to  a  great  extent,  if  care  was  taken 
of  the  trees,  or  a  succession  kept  up  by  regu- 
lar planting.  The  manufacture  of  this  might 
be  greatly  improved  by  using  suitable  uten- 
sils and  careful  management.  What  an  ad- 
vantage it  gives  us  to  be  able  to  produce 
Indian-corn,  as  well  all  as  other  grains  grown 
in  Britain?  Indian- corn  may  answer  as  a 
green  crop  and  will  be  more  suitable  for  our 
climate  than  root  crops  would  be. 

In  the  articles  of  butcher's  meat,  although  the 
British  Isles  are  famous  all  over  the  world,  for 
•  having  the  fattest  animals  that  can  be  seen  in 
any  country,  yet  we  certainly  have  meat  sold 
in  our  markets,  which  we  would  prefer  infin- 
itely to  a  large  portion  of  that  sold  in  British 
markets',  that  is  only  fit  for  the  manufacture  of 
soap.  We  have  most  excellent  mutton,  lamb, 
and  veal  here,  and  when  there  is  any  that  is 
not  so,  it  is  the  farmers'  fault.  We  have  also 
excellent  beef,  and  where  can  there  be  pork 
superior  to  Canadian?  If  any  of  these  articles 
are  not  as  good  as  they  should  be  it  is  from  the 
farmers'  own  neglect.  Our  beef,  mutton,  lamb, 
and  veal,  may  be  sufficiently  fat  for  any  pur- 
pose or  for  any  table,  and  when  they  are  so, 


they  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  sweetness 
and  goofl  flavour  to  the  highly  fattened  animals 
of  the  British  Isles. 

We  have  very  many  valuable  advantages, 
if  we  employ  them,  and  work  thera  properly. 
It  may  be  truly  said  of  Canada  that  it  might 
be  a  land  abounding  in  corn  and  cattle,  in 
wool  and  flax,  in  milk  and  honey,  in  fruits 
and  flowers,  in  wine  and  oil,  and  a  thousand 
other  articles  that  might  be  added  to  this  list' 
by  the  skill  and  industry  of  its  inhabitants. 
It  is  indeed  a  land  to  be  desired,  and  we 
may  be  proud  of  possessing  it. 

In  the  preparation  of  Agricultural  pro- 
ducts for  the  great  Exhibition  in  England, 
they  should  be  put  up  in  the  most  careful 
manner,  so  as  to  keep  good,  and  in  the  same 
state  in  which  they  are  put  up  here,  until 
they  appear  at  the  Exhibition.  In  reference 
to  samples  of  grain  of  whatever  kind,  it 
should  be  in  a  perfectly  matured  and  dry 
state,  or  it  will  not  appear  to  much  advan- 
tage in  England.  In  shipping,  it  should  be 
secured  from  vermin  of  every  species.  We 
had  some  samples  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley, 
sent  by  a  friend  in  England  some  years  ago 
and  on  arrival  here,  it  was  found  that  rats 
had  devoured  and  spoiled  the  whole.  This 
may  be  prevented,  as  we  had  some  sent  out 
last  year  that  was  perfectly  safe  on  arrival 
here.  The  most  suitable  method  of  putting 
up  grain,  would  be  in  good  bags,  that  would 
contain  four  Imperial  bushels  each,  making 
half  an  English  Quarter.  Our  minot  con- 
tains, we  believe,  about  half  a  gallon  more 
than  the  English  Imperial  Bushel.  The 
Imperial  Bushel  is  18^  inches  in  the  inner 
diameter,  and  8^  inches  in  depth,  is  to  weigh 
80  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  water,  and  contains 
2218-192  cubic  inches.  The  height  of  the 
cone  in  heaped  measure  is  to  be  6  inches,  and 
the  contents  of  heaped  measure  is  281 8^  inches. 
The  Canadian  Minot  contains,  we  believe, 
2381.184-  inches,  but  we  do  not  know  what 
the  heaped  measure  contains.    The  Winches- 
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ler  Bushel  contained  2150.4  cubic  inches. 
All  the  inches  are  English  measure.  In  put- 
ting up  ham«,  or  bacon,  we  havi'  always  found 
the  best  means  of  preserving  them  to  be,  to 
pack  them  in  casks  with  the  dry  hulls  of  the 
oats  that  are  taken  off  the  oats  in  making  oat- 
meal. This  substance  will  k(ep  ihem  safe 
and  good  for  many  months,  if  they  are  good 
when  put  up.  In  putting  up  butler,  it  should 
be  in  air-tight  Brkins,  containing  about  56  lb.'?,  of 
butter.  There  is  no  better  plan  of  packing  cheese 
than  in  boxes  containing  one  in  each.  Bags 
containing  4  Imperial  Bushels  each  will  be 
convenient  for  every  variety  of  grain  if  the 
grain  put  into  them  is  in  a  proper  state  of  dry- 
ness, which  is  a  most  essential  requisite.  It 
might  be  proper  to  send  grain  in  the  straw  and 
ear  of  every  species.  Roots  may  be  put  up 
in  barrels  with  dry  sand,  or  with  the  dry  hulls 
of  oats  which  we  have  recommended  for  hams. 
In  the  October  number  we  shall  again  refer  to 
this  subject,  and  submit  our  humble  ideas  for 
consideration.  Samples  of  Timothy  seed  should 
by  all  means  be  sent  to  England. 


A  very  considerable  sale  of  eggs,  takes 
place  at  our  markets  for  the  United  States. — 
Chickens  and  fowls,  are  also  purchased  to 
some  extent,  for  the  same  place.  We  may 
expect  that  this  trade  will  greatly  increase, 
as  our  means  of  communication  with  the 
States  is  more  easy  and  rapid.  This  trade 
maybe  encouraged  by  all  means,  as  it  is  only 
a  method  of  disposing  of  our  agricultural 
produce,  manufactured  into  fowls,  eggs,  and 
chickens.  We  anticipate  that  our  best  trade 
will  be  with  the  United  States,  and  this  trade 
will,  of  cour.se,  be  of  reciprocal  advantage  to 
both  countries,  as  the  latter  will  not  purchase 
unless  what  she  requkes,  and  it  is  advantage- 
ous to  every  country  to  be  able  to  obtain,  at 
the  leant  expense  of  transport,  what  is  neces- 
sary for  her.  Horses  may  be  raised  here  for 
the  United  States  to  a  great  extent,  and  it  is 
a  trade  not  likely  to  fail  soon.     There  are 


many  encouraging  prospects  to  Canadian 
farmers,  if  they  will  only  put  themselves  into 
a  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nities that  may  present  themselves.  Abun- 
dant, and  saleable  products,  will  place  them 
in  a  position  to  supply  the  markets  that  may 
open  to  them,  and  abundant  products  will  be 
sure  to  make  markets.  In  a  poor  unproduc- 
tive country,  there  will  be  neither  markets 
money,  trade,  manufactures,  or  commerce. 
These  are  facts  that  will  not  admit  of  con- 
tradiction. 


It  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  in  some 
parishes  where  a  considerable  number  of 
this  Journal  is  subscribed  for,  the  whole  of 
the  subscriptions  are  paid  up,  while  in  others, 
there  are  scarcely  any  paid.  Several  Agricul- 
tural Societies  take  copies  for  distribution, 
and  pay  for  them,  while  other  Societies  do 
not  take  any.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
this  Journal  is  published  solely  with  a  view 
of  advancing  agricultural  improvement,  and 
promoting  the  interests  of  agriculturists.  It 
is  ungenerous  then  in  agriculturists  to  with- 
hold their  support,  even,  though  it  should 
not  come  up  to  their  ideas  of  AVhat  an  Agri- 
cultural Journal  should  be.  It  might  be 
useful  to  know  why  some  Agricultural  Socie- 
ties, and  some  parishes  subscribe  and  pay 
for  it,  while  others  do  neither.  A  large 
number  of  copies  are  forwarded  to  parishes 
where  they  are  not  paid  for,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  be  paid  for  yet.  It  is  singu- 
lar that  the  Journal  should  be  estimated  so 
differently  by  parties,  when  it  is  compiled 
for  no  particular  party  or  locality,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  Agriculture  generally. 


To  the  friends  of  Agriculture  in  every 
country,  it  must  afford  much  gratification  to 
see  the  "  Reports  "  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
great  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Royal  English 
Agricultural  Society,  which  took  place  in 
July  last,  at  the  city  of  Exeter.     The  pre- 
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paration  for  the  Meeting  and  reception  given 
to  the  great  National  Agricultural  Society, 
was  worthy  of  the  people,  and  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Exeter,  the  capital  of  the  beautiful 
County   of    Devon.     It   is   encouraging  to 
farmei's  even  in  this  distant  Province  of  the 
British  Empire,  to  hear  of  the  interest  mani- 
fested for  Agriculture  at  that  great  Meeting. 
All  parties,  and  all  classes,  were  unanimous 
in  their  exertions  to  prove  their  respect  and 
regard  for  Agriculture,  by  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  honour  it.     It  is  in  England  that 
Agriculture  is  estimated  in  proportion  to  its 
vast  importance  to  that  country,  and  to  the 
world.     In  Canada,  although  our  population 
are  much  more  exclusively  dependant  upon 
our  Agriculture,  than  the  population  of  Eng- 
land are  upon   theirs — how  is  it  estimated 
generally  ?     What  degree  of  interest  would 
our  principal  cities  and  citizens  manifest,  and 
what  sort  of  preparation  would  be  made  for, 
or  reception  given  to  a  great  Agricultural 
Exhibition  ?     "We  are  sorry  to  fear  that  it 
would  be  very  different  from  what  took  place 
at  Exeter.     Agriculture  with  us,  is  undoubt- 
edly of  vast  importance,  but  the  fact  is  ad- 
mitted in  words,  rather  than  by  the  adoption 
of  measures   calculated   to   encourage,  and 
secure   its   prosperous   condition.     Is  there 
any  city  or   town  in    Lower   Canada   that 
would  manifest  such  a  deep  interest,  offer 
such  a  hearty  welcome,  and  do  so  much  ho- 
nour to  an  Agricultural  Exhibition,  as  it  is 
our  pleasure  to  report  of  the  city  of  Exe- 
ter ?     We  shall  see,  and  it  would'  afford  us 
the  greatest  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  report 
that  thei'e  was.     A  prosperous  condition  of 
our  Agriculture  would  prove  the  salvation  of 
this  country  and  it  is  impossible  to  secure  its 
general  prosperity  by  any  other  means.  This 
is  so  manifest,  that  there  cannot  be  any  mis- 
take.    Agriculture  must  form  the  basis  of 
our  prosperity,  and  to  expect  to  build  it  upon 
any  other  foundation  will  only  bring  disap- 
pointment.     Manufactures   and  commerce, 


growing  out  of,  and  supported  by  Agriculture, 
are  very  desirable,  but,  both  are  undoubtedly 
second  in  importance  to  Agriculture.     The 
richest  mines  of  copper,    silver,    gold    and 
precious  stones,  were  they  discovered  in  Ca- 
nada to-morrow,  and  however ,  successfully 
worked,  could  never  produce  the  same  or  an 
equal  degree  of  prosperity  and  happiness  to 
our  population,  that  the  judicious  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  and  management  of  our  cattle, 
would  afford  them,  and  who  is  it  that  would 
not  prefer  the  healthy,  pleasing,  and  honour- 
oble   employment   of    the   husbandman,   to 
searching  after  gold   in   the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  or  the  mud  of  the  rivers.     And  what 
is  the  value  of  silver  and  gold  after  all,  ex- 
cept to  purchase  the  products  of  Agriculture 
and  of  the  lands  in  their  various  forms,  as 
necessaries  of  life  ?     Had  we  ever  any  doubt 
of  the  cause,  we  humbly  endeavoured  to  ad- 
vocate for  so  many  years,  these  doubts  would 
be  removed,  by  hearing  that  the  great  and 
the  good  of  other  lands  express  their  high 
estimation  of  Agriculture,  and  regard  it  as 
the  most  important  and  honourable  occupation 
of  mankind.     Agriculture  is  not  estimated 
by  the  wealthy  and  educated,  in  proportion 
to  the  profits  it  may  return  to  them,  but  by 
the  pleasures  and  healthfulness  of  the  occupa- 
tion, a  residence  in  the  country,  surrounded  bj 
all  the  beauties  of  nature — an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  progress  of  vegetation  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Spring,  until  trees  and  plants, 
mature  their  products,  and  yield  an  abundant 
harvest.     The  domestic  animals  of  Agricul- 
ture, that  produce  so  many  of  the  necessaries 
of  existence   to  mankind,  afford  also,  very 
great  enjoyment  to  a  resident  in  the  country 
who  can  appreciate  these  things.     All  these 
enjoyments  are  of  inestimable  value  to  those 
who  love  the  country,  though  they  may  he 
very  little  prized  by  those  who  prefer  the 
town,  and  who  perhaps,  have  seldom  witness- 
ed  the  rising   or   setting   sun  in  Summer. 
Farmers  who  have  to  make  a  living  by  their 
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business  must  do  so  of  course  and  spend  ac- 
cording to  their  meaua,  but  the  wealthy  wlio 
ivside  in  the  country,  and  enjoy  all  the 
pleasures  we  linve  enumerated,  with  many 
others  we  might  enumerate,  should  not  be 
dissatisfied,  although  their  balance  sheet  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  should  not  show  large 
profits.  We  must  not  forego  this  opportu- 
nity of  giving  a  part  of  the  "Report"  of 
(he  ileeting  at  Exeter,  and  we  particularly 
recommend  the  speeches  deliveretl  on  that 
occasion  by  the  representatives  of  two  great 
Nations,  France  and  the  United  States. 
These  gentlemen  appreciate  the  meeting  and 
the  exertions  made  in  England  to  promote 
agricultural  improvement.  This  "Report" 
should  stimulate  us  to  exertion — we  cannot 
follow  a  better  example  than  England  aiTords 
us,  so  far  as  regards  attention  to  Agriculture, 
It  cannot  fail  to  be  a  pleasing  reflection  to 
parties  in  Canada  who  are  conscious  of  hav- 
ing done  all  in  their  power  to  promote  agri- 
cultural improvement,  when  they  hear  of 
what  is  doing  in  the  British  Isles.  Parties 
who  can  do  more,  will  no  doubt,  employ  all 
the  means  in  their  power,  in  future,  to  ad- 
vance the  interest  of  Agriculture,  and  pro- 
mote its  improvement,  where  it  is  most  re- 
quired. However  we  may  fail  in  our  argu- 
ment to  prove  our  profodtion.  Agriculture  is 
of  greater  importance  to  the  Canadian  people 
than  all  other  occupations  put  together,  now, 
and  at  all  future  times. 

DECORATIONS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  EXETER 

Are  on  a  par  with  the  magnificence  of  the  other 
arrangements.  From  almost  every  window  and 
house-top  nay  be  seen  waving,  flags  of  every 
description,  from  the  magnificent  silken  standard 
of  Southern h«y,  down  to  the  cotton  stocking 
hanging  from  the  garret  window  of  the  west- 
end  shop.  Windows  and  doors  are  completely 
hidden  beneath  plants  of  all  kinds.  The  town 
is  a  vast  greenery,  and  one  acquainted  with  the 
preparations  would  imagine  that  Stoke  Wood 
had,  in  imitation  of  Pirnam  Wood's  trip  to  Dun- 
sinane  (though  with  a  better  object  in  view), 
paid  a  visit  to  the  old  city.  But  we  are  doinff 
the  descriptive  rather  irregularly,  and  we'll  first 
ask  our  readers  to  stop  up  as  far  as  Peter  Lis- 


son's  the  best  starting  point  for  a  more  regular 
description.  From  the  Acland  Arms  across  the 
road  to  the  higher  corner  of  Summeriand  street 
is  a  splendid  green  aroh,  decked  out  with  pictures 
(illuminated  at  niglit)  expressive  of  tho  loyalty 
which  everyb(Kly  knows  is  so  superabundant 
in  the  bosom  of  the  worthy  Peter ;  on  the  right 
of  the  face  of  that  side  of  the  arch  looking  up 
the  street  is  a  motto  painted  for  the  occasion, 
"God  Speed  the  Plough.  May  Oid  England 
ever  maintain  her  rights."  In  the  middle  is  a 
loyal  wish  expressed  that  Her  Majesty  migl.t 
live  lon2:  and  never  forget  the  principle ;  which 
placed  her  forefathers  on  the  throne.  On  the 
left  is  "Loyahy  to  our  Queen,  Submission  to 
Her  Laws,  and  Happiness  to  Her  People."  O.i 
the  jther  side  of  the  arch  on  the  right  is  a  paint- 
ing of  a  soldier  with  his  foot  on  a  cannon,  ar.d 
the  following  motto  under,  "  Quo  Fata  Vocant." 
In  the  middle,  beneath  a  picture  of  Her  Majesty, 
is  '*  Long  live  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales; 
may  Her  Majesty  never  forget  the  Principles  of 
her  Forefathers  ;  and  may  her  Illustrious  Off- 
spring long  live  to  protect  our  glorious  Constitu- 
lion  in  Church  and  State."  On  the  top  of  the 
arch  is  a  crown,  the  gaiety  of  the  whole  scene 
being  greatly  enhanced  by  an  elegant  display 
of  flairs.  The  effect  of  the  view  up  and  down 
the  street  from  this  spot  is  most  enlivening, 
from  the  gay  colours  of  the  numerous  flags  play- 
ing in  the  breeze  as  if  imbued  with  a  spirit  of 
the  rr^neral  rejoicing.  Arches  a  e  also  erected 
in  Paris-street  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John 
Ware.  Fore-street  abounds  with  flag?  of  the 
most  superior  order,  and  the  decorations  gene- 
rally are  most  superb.  At  the  entrance  of  Queen- 
street  is  a  magnificent  green  arch,  49  feat  high, 
erected  under  the  superiutendance  of  Mr.  Hux- 
table  ;  on  the  top  is  a  crown,  of  imitation  goM 
and  crimson,  seven  feet  high,  made  by  Mr.  Vi- 
cary  of  this  city,  the  ornamental  work  being  done 
by  Messrs.  Dipstalo  &  Bradley.  On  the  side 
of  the  arch  facing  Fore-street,  is  lettered  "  Ag- 
riculture and  Commerce,"  and  on  the  side  fa- 
cing Queen-street,  "  Let  Industry  be  praised/* 
the  latter  having  on  one  side  a  painti  :g  of  tho 
Castle  of  Exeter,  with  the  motto  "Semper  Fi- 
delis,"  and  on  the  otherf  he  "  Cornueupia."  On 
one  side  of  the  former  is  a  wheat  sheaf,  on  the 
other  side  a  vessel  in  full  sail.  On  each  side  of 
Queen-street,  as  far  as  the  market,  an  avenue 
of  young  fir  trees  is  placed,  the  idea  of  Mr.  So- 
bey.  and  which  has  a  beautiful  effect.  Mr. 
(Jeorge  Ferris,  whose  superior  taste  is  always 
discernable  on  such  occasions,  has  decorated 
the  top  of  the  house,  on  which  is  the  fi-jure  of 
the  Queen,  with  signal  flngs,  giving  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  yacht,  which  we  have  no  hesi- 
tion  in  pronouncing  the  best  show  of  flags  in  tho 
city.  The  loyalty  of  the  occupants  of  the  fish 
market  is  most  conspicuous,  the  place  being 
decked  out  with  flags,  flowers  and  evergreen"? 
"  whose  silken  eloquence,  more  rich  than  worda** 
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(of  occupants),  testifies  their  right  good  feeling. 
The  gaiety  of  the  scene  does  not  lack  for  a  mo- 
ment from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other,  and 
Exe  Bridge  hasone  of  the  most  beautiful  arches 
in  the  town.  On  each  side  is  a  splendid  fir 
tree  nearly  30  feet  high.  The  height  of  ihe 
first  arch  is  21  feet,  and  over  which  is  raised 
another  arch,  about  13  feet  diameter,  lettered 
"Victoria,"  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  fine 
orange  tree  in  full  bearing.  The  arch  is  com- 
posed of  green  holly  and  fir,  and  each  side  be- 
ing ornamented  with  wreaths  of  flowers  (Lilium 
aurantiacum),  the  arrangement  of  the  whole 
showing  the  most  exquisite  taste.  The  arch 
was  erected  by  Mr.  Stafford,  builder,  Bartholo- 
mew-street, under  the  superintendance  o(  Mr. 
Nott,  nursery  and  seedsman,  Bridge-street ;  Mr. 
Mogridge  and  Mr.  Furse  were  also  very  active 
in  carrying  out  the  arrangement.  From  the  top 
of  South-street,  to  the  bottom  of  HoUoway-street 
there  Avere  several  arches  all  erected  by  Mr. 
Mason. 

MEETING  AT  EXETER. 

The  twelfth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Ag- 
ricultural Society  of  England  came  off  last  week 
in  the  ancient  city  of  Exeter,  and  in  no  other 
place  the  Society  received  so  warm  and  flatter- 
ing a  reception. 

Though  the  proceedings  of  the  show  did  not 
commence  formally  until  Wednesday,  the  note 
of  public  rejoicing  had  already  been  sounded. 
Flags  of  all  nations,  parties,  and  colours,  were 
hung  out  from  the  windows,  triumphal  arches 
spanned  the  principal  streets,  mottoes  of  a  pat- 
riotic and  agricultural  character  appeared  on 
every  side,  with  a  due  proportion  of  evergreens 
around  them  to  set  them  off,  and  make  them 
have  a  refreshing  effect. 


At  the  Pavilion  Dinner,  about  1200  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  were  present.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  speech  of  the  French  Ambas- 
sador, Mr.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys. — 

Tlie French  Ambassador  rose  to  return  thanks 
and  was  received  with  a  roar  of  applause.  He 
said — Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  I  beg  leave, 
both  in  the  name  of  my  colleagues  and  in  ray 
own  name,  to  return  you  our  best  thanks  for 
your  most  cordial  welcome.  We  respond  with 
the  feelings  of  gratitude  so  fully  due  to  your  kind 
reception  (cheers).  Though  without  any  pre- 
tention to  practic.ll  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
agriculture,  I  have  the  utmost  esteem  for  its 
manly  and  useful  pursuit  (cheers).  Even  as  a 
pas?ing  traveller  through  this  delightful  country, 
so  aptly  called  the  "  garden  of  England,"  I  have 
had  leisure  to  admire  the  spirit  and  energy  ex- 
hibited by  your  landlords  and  farmers,  witli  the 
view  of  rendering  the  land  increasingly  produc- 
tive in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  your  popu- 
lation (cheers).     I  was  struck  with  wonder  at 


the  sight  of  those  alterations  brought  about 
through  the  labor  of  your  experimentalists  and  the 
researches  of  your  men  of  science.  Whether  I 
consider  your  superior  breeding  of  stock,  your 
improved  implements  of  husbandry,  your  varied 
systems  of  cropping,  your  bold  process  of  drain- 
ing and  subsoiling,  or  your  happy  application  of 
chemical  discoveries  for  remedying  the  defects  or 
adding  to  the  natural  capabilities  of  your  different 
soils — whether  I  behold  around  me  your  sturdy 
Saxon  yeomen — (cheers) — yes.  I  say  your  stur- 
dy Saxon  yeomen  and  their  blooming  daughters 
— (renewed  cheers) — well  may  I  say  never  did 
Divine  Providence  grant  a  more  promising  land 
to  a  more  deserving  race  (continued  cheering). 
Once  more  I  have  the  honor  to  return  our  thanks 
for  your  cordial  hospitality,  and  I  beg  your  leave 
to  couple  with  the  expression  of  those  thanks  a 
toast  which,  I  am  sure,  will  be  received  well  by 
all  of  you — it  is  the  toast  of  "  Success  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  "  (reiter- 
ated cheering). 

The  American  Minister,   the    Hon.   Mr. 
Lawrence,  on  proposing  a  toast  said: — 

The  American  Minister  then  rose,  and  was 
received  with  an  enthusiastic  welcome.  He 
said — My  Lords  and  gentlemen,  I  have  had 
placed  in  my  hands  a  toast,  which  I  shall  offer 
with  very  great  pleasure,  inasmuch  as  it  relates 
to  the  great  interests  of  this  country  and  of  all 
other  countries,  iwasmuch  as  to  me  there  is  no 
want  of  Harmony  in  those  interests,  if  properly 
regulated  (Hear,  hear).  Without  touching  upon 
any  point  that  could  give  or  would  give  the 
slightest  umbrage  or  the  least  ill-feeling  to  any 
human  being,  I  will,  without  further  comment, 
announce  to  you  the  toast,  at  this  moment.  It 
is," Agriculture, Manufactures,  and  Commerce" 
(cheers).  A  friend  as  I  am  to  all  those  intereslji, 
and  believing  that  the  power  and  glory  and  in- 
terests of  this  country  nave  been  promoted  by 
the  encourajiement  of  them  all,  I  rejoice  that 
agriculture  is  first  (loud  cheers).  I  came  here 
not  as  a  foreigner,  I  came  here  to  claim  relation- 
ship with  you  (Hear).  I  came  here,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  to  see  the  farmers  of  England 
with  my  own  eyes  (A  voice,  "  Look  at  'em") 
(laughter;)  believing  that  when  I  saw  them 
1  saw  the  backbone  of  England  (renewed 
and  enthusiastic  cheering).  I  know  too  well 
the  history  of  my  ancestors  and  of  my  kin- 
dred in  England  not  to  know  that  the  farm- 
ers of  England  have  always  been  loyal  and 
true  to  the  Crown  ;  I  know  their  history  too  well 
not  to  know  that  the  battles  of  England  .and  the 
glory  of  England  are  owing  to  the  patriotism, 
the  power,  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  farmers  of 
England  (vehement  cheeis).  I  came  here  be- 
cause my  ancestors  were  all  farmers,  and 
English  farmers  too  (Hear),  and  I  came  here  as 
the  representative  of  a  country  wLose  great 
national  interests  are'those  which  are  founded  in 
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*lie  soil  (loud  cheers).  I  came  here  to  pledge 
*o  you,  and  to  ofler  to  you  in  that  kind  and  frater- 
nal feeling  which  sliould  exist  between  two 
great  nations  connected  with  each  other  by  such 
enduring  ties,  the  sympathies  and  the  kind  feel- 
ings of  the  great  body  of  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  (loud  cheers).  I  came  here  as 
their  representative  to  tell  you  and  to  make  you 
realize  that  they  feel  under  great  obligation  to 
you  for  the  experiments  that  you  have  tried, 
which  we  being  young  and  not  rich  (laughter) 
are  not  able  to  try,  while  you  have  the  capital, 
the  skill,  and  what  is  more  the  science,  which 
has  been  applied  to  the  art  in  Great  Britain 
(cheers).  When  I  look  to  the  state  of  your  agri- 
culture in  1850,  and  compare  it  with  its  state  in 
1820,  I  am  perfectly  amazed.  I  have  been 
overwhelmed  to-day — I  have  seen  so  much  and 
heard  so  much  that  I  hav'nt  had  time  to  digest 
it  (laughter,  and  cheers).  I  have  seen  to-day 
that  which  I  have  never  seen  before.  When  I 
look  back  to  this  country  only  30  years — and  in 
the  annals  of  time  it  is  but  a  day — I  look*  at  a 
period  when  the  average  product  of  wheat  was 
not  more  tiian  from  20  to  22  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  now  all  parties  of  all  shades  of  political 
opinion  agree  that  the  average  product  is  from 
24  to  30  bushels  to  the  acre  (cheers).  We  of 
the  United  States  have  not  the  slightest  jealousy 
of  the  agricultural  interest  of  England  (a  laugh). 
We  rejoice  in  every  new  agricultural  improve- 
ment you  bring  out  suited  to  your  condition. 
We  rejoice  when  we  hear  that  through  the  appli- 
cation of  agricultural  chemistry  you  can  produce 
another  spear  of  grass  in  this  kingdom.  It  has 
been  said  very  truly  that  he  who  produces  two 
blades  of  grass  where  one  grew  before  is  a  pub- 
lic benefactor.  I  agree  to  that.  If  that  be  true, 
you  are  all  public  benefactors,  because  you  are 
increasing  the  productiveness  of  your  country. 
It  is  a  matter  for  you  and  not  for  me  to  decide 
upon  those  great  questions  that  agitate  this  coun- 
try now ;  for  I  did  not  come  here  to  enter  into  the 
political  discussions  of  the  British  people.  I 
may  be  allowed  to  have  my  own  opinions,  but 
those  opinions  will  never  be  expressed  in  (^reat 
Britain,  so  far  as  regards  the  internal  policy  of 
Great  Britain.  But  I  can  tell  you  that  the  more 
food  you  produce,  and  the  nearer  you  come  to 
providing  a  supply  for  the  whole  of  your  popula- 
tion, the  more  rejoiced  I  shall  be  and  the  coun- 
try I  represent.  In  regard  to  commerce  there 
is  not  a  man  within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  I 
apprehend,  who  will  not  agree  with  me  when  I 
say  that  commerce,  or  navigation,  or  trade,  or 
whatever  name  you  may  choose  to  call  it,  is  es- 
sential to  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  inter- 
est (cheers).  Commerce  has  been  the  great 
Sioneer  of  civilization ;  and  what  country  has 
one  so  much  as  this  to  civilize  the  world  through 
the  instrumentality  of  commerce  ?  (cheers).  I 
wish  to  do  perfect  justice  to  all  interests,  for  I 
believe  they  are  all  in  harmony.     In  regard 


to  manufactures  it  would  be  idle,  futile,  and  fool- 
ish for  me  not  to  acknowledge  that  the  manu- 
factures of  England — the  spindles  of  England, 
if  you  please — have,  in  conjunction  with  this 
great,  powerful,  and  patriotic  body  of  men,  the 
agricultural  interest,  fought  the  battles  of  Great 
Britain  (cheers).  To  me  there  appears  no  dis- 
crepancy whatever  in  maintaining  that  all  these 
interests  are  vital  to  the  prosperity  of  this  nation. 
In  all  great  nations  I  believe  these  three  inter- 
ests are  identical.  It  is  for  you  to  decide,  and 
not  for  me,  how  far  you  may  be  willing  to  be 
independent  of  foreign  nations  for  fooil  (Hear, 
hear).  That  is  a  question  that  belongs  to  the 
English  political  casuist,  and  not  to  a  man  repre- 
senting a  great  nation  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  which  is  a  great  producer  of  food. 
That  is  a  question  I  shall  not  touch  upon.  It 
would  not  become  me.  I  did  not  rise  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  opinions  in  regard  to  the 
internal  policy  of  this  great  nation ;  but  I  teil 
you  that  I  should  deem  it  a  misfortune  to  my  own 
country  and  to  the  world  if,  by  anything, 
whether  by  the  act  of  our  own  legislature  or 
from  any  other  cause,  this  mighty  nation.  Great 
Britain,  should  lose  any  portion  of  its  power  iit 
the  family  of  our  nations  (loud  and  repeated 
cheering).  There  is  room  for  us  all  (Hear,  hear). 
I  desire  to  see  competition  among  liberal — in 
fact,  among  all  nations — ^but  I  desire  most  to  see 
a  competition  existing  between  the  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  the  young  Anglo-Saxon  (cheers). 
But  let  that  competition  be  upon  the  principle — 
which  of  us  shall  most  advance  and  diffuse  civ- 
ilization throughout  the  world  ?  wlTich  of  us  will 
extend  justice  to  feebler  nations  than  ourselves 
— education,  religion,  the  bible?  (protracted 
cheering).  Let  that  competition  be  this.  Let 
us  see  which  nations  will  do  the  most  good  (re- 
peated cheering).  I  am  happy  to  state  that  the 
United  States  is  not  represented  alone  by  me  on 
this  occasion.  I  have  on  my  right  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  statesmen,  and,  what  is  bet- 
ter, one  of  the  greatest  and  best  farmers  of  the 
Union.  That  gentleman  is  the  American  am- 
bassador at  Paris,  who  has  come  here  to  meet 
you  this  day — His  Excellency  William  C. 
Reeves,  of  Virginia.  Nor  are  Mr.  Reeves  and 
myself  the  only  representatives  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  room  certainly — but  in  the  vast 
assembly  I  cannot  point  out  the  precise  spot — 
is  a  gentleman,  one  of  the  greatest  farmers  and 
stock  growers  of  the  Union,  from  the  province 
of  New  York,  Col.  Morris,  vice-president  of 
the  New  York  Agricultural  Society,  a  gentle- 
man who  has  been  purchasing  the  stock  of  Eng- 
land very  largely,  that  we  in  the  western  world 
may  improve  our  own  (cheers).  Whatever  yju 
may  think  of  your  cousins  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  I  can  only  state  to  you.  as  tlieir 
representative,  that  they  are  proud  of  tnuir  origin 
and  rejoice  that  they  are  descended  from  the  Eng* 
lishmen  (cheers).     I  hope  at  no  distant  day. 
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going  on  as  we  are  at  the  rate  of  a  millioft  a 
year  in  our  population,  and  we  rejoice  that  we 
do   increase,   lor  we   have   room   enough  and 
food     enough     and     labour    enough    for    all — 
I  hope  at  no  distant  day  that  we,  your  humt)le 
cousins,  shall  return  to  you,  the  farmers  of  Eng- 
land, to  some  considerable  extent — (it  mu&t  be 
done  by  instalments  (a  laugh) — the  great  debt 
we  owe  to  you  in  the  agricultural  line  for  the 
improvements  you  have  made,  for  the  instruc- 
tion we  have  received,  and  for  the  great  bene- 
fits our  whole  country  has  derived  from  your 
experience.     I  beg  to  thank  the  president  and 
council  for  the  opportunity  afforded  me  to-day 
of  being  in  this  old  Roman  city  of  Exeter  (cheers) 
and  in  this  renowned  country  of  Devonshire, 
distinguished  for  its  rich  red  soil,  its  beautiful 
red  cattle,  and,  in  olden  time,  for  its  fine  red 
cloaks  (cheers),  celebrated  in  poetry  as  well  as 
in  prose.   •  It  is  renowned  as  the  birthplace  of 
that  great  and  mighty  man,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
the   man  who  first  went  to  the  country  of  my 
illustrious  frend,  Mr.  Reeves,  a  man  whose  name 
renowned  in  history  will  live  as  long  as  England 
exists.     But  before  I  sit  down  I  must  offer  my 
thanks,  as  an  humble  individual,  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  city  of  Exeter.     Wherever  these 
annual  exhibitions  may  take  place,  I  think  you 
will  be  fortunate  if  you  find  a  city  presenting  so 
much  neatness,  so  much  simplicity,  so  much 
taste,  and  so  much  cheerfulness  that  one  feels 
at  home  the  moment  he  enters  it  (cheers).     It 
is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  set  my  foot  in  the 
county  of  Devon.     I  can  only  say  I  am  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of — I  do  n.ot  know  what  to  call 
liira  (laughter);  he  is  a  general  philanthropist, 
engaged  in   every  good   and  great  work — Sir 
Thomas  Acland  (applause).     I  believe  it  is  to 
Sir  Thomas  I  am  indebted  for  the  privilege  which 
I  enjoy  this  day.     I  am  certainly  indebted  to 
him  for  his  hospitality  in  entertaining  me  and 
my  friends  yesterday,  last  night,  and  to-day. 
And  on  the  part  of  myself,  of  my  country,  and 
my  countrymen  who  are  now  present,   I  feel 
under  the  deepest  obligation  to  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England  for  the  opportunity 
afforded  us  of  being  here.     I  have  said  it  is  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  set  my  foot  in  Devonshire 
— I  hope  it  will  not  be  the  last  (loud  and  long- 
continued  cheering). 

The  Hon  Mr.  Reeves,  American  Minister 
to  the  French  Republic,  made  the  following 
observation  in  his  speech.  "  It  was  liis 
firm  belief,  that  the  pride  and  glory  of  En- 
gland wore  to  be  found  in  that  noble  A- 
griculture,  which,  whilst  it  had  improved 
the  race  of  their  useful  animals  had  almost 
multiplied  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  an  extent 
of  which  he  could  not  form  a  conception, 


until  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes  that  day, 
the  prodigies  which  had  been  effected" — • 
Such  is  the  testimony  of  able,  honourable,  and 
disinterested  men  of  the  Agriculture  of  Eng- 
land, and  we  fervently  hope  that  these  "  Re- 
ports "  may  have  the  effect  of  stirring  us  up 
to  do  all  in  our  power  for  our  Agriculture. 
How  creditable  it  would  be  to  Canada,  if 
strangers  coming  to  visit  the  country  were  to 
compliment  them  on  the  state  of  their  Agri- 
culture in  terms  similar  to  those  we  have 
copied  above? — Yes — indeed — it  would  be 
the  greatest  honor  that  they  ever  can  become 
entitled  to,  and  it  is  in  their  power  to  gain 
such  honor. 


ExKTER,  Saturday. — To  all  intents  and  pur- 
purposes  the  Great  Western  Agricultural  Festival 
was  over  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Pavilion 
dinner.  Exeter  next  morning  was  thinning  ra- 
pidly, and  one  by  one  the  flags  and  arches, 
which  made  so  good  a  show  all  the  week  dis- 
appeared. 

At  one  o'clock,  the  dinner  given  to  the  hum- 
bler classes  in  the  Pavilion  took  place,  and  the 
affair  went  off  with  the  greatest  possible  dclat^ 
and  the  most  gratifying  expressions  of  good  will. 
The  guests  amounted  to  about  seven  hundred. 
At  the  chairman's  table  the  mayor  and  corpo- 
ration of  Exeter  were  placed,  and  the  raised 
side  benches  furnished  accomodation  for  a  num- 
ber of  ladies  on  gentlemen  anxious  to  be  pre- 
sent and  so  interesting  an  occasion.  The  good 
things  provided  were  done  most  ample  justice 
to.  Indeed,  it  was  delightful  to  see  the  celeri- 
ty witli  which  the  plates  were  cleared,  and  the 
hearty  enjoyment  visible  upon  every  face  en- 
gaged in  the  process.  The  baron  of  beef  formed 
the  great  feature  of  the  entertainment.  It  was 
cut  into  two  huge  piles  of  meat,  at  one  of  which 
M.  Soyer  presided,  and  at  the  other  his  able 
coadjutor  in  the  pastry  department,  Mr.  Read; 
and  the  rush  of  plate  bearers— for  to  some  ex- 
tent every  man  was  his  own  waiter — amply 
proved  that  the  courage  of  the  guests  was  not 
abated  by  preliminary  trifling  with  fowls  and 
lambs.  And  so  the  baron  a  la  Magna  Charta 
melted  like  a  snow-ball  in  an  oven, 

After  dinner  the  Mavou  proposed  the  loyal 
toasts,  and  most  loyally  they  were  drunk  in 
beer  and  cyder.  The  "  Prosperity  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society — the  Founders  of  the  Feast,' 
wa.s  drunk ;  after  which  the  Mayor  passed  a 
high  eulogium  upon  the  excellent  and  orderly 
conduct  of  the  working  men  of  Exeter  during 
the  Meeting.     The  speech  was  replied  to  by  a 
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workinjf  man  of  the  name  of  Upriffht,  who  ppoke 
S!iitiibly,  witlx  good  taste  and  leolin'j,  and  very 
much  to  the  purpose. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings  a  wish 
was  expressed  on  the  part  of  the  guests  that 
they  shouki  shake  hands  with  M.  iSoyer,  with 
whom  the  notion  of  the  entertainment  first  ori- 
ginated. The  Regenerator  accepted  the  propo- 
sal with  enthusiasm,  and  stationing  himselt  at 
the  principal  exit,  had  liis  hand  shaken  until  it 
was  all  but  shaken  ofFby  the  enthusiastic  guests. 
Altogether  the  occasion  was  an  interesting  one 
and  a  peculiar  one,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  hint  it  alTonls  will  not  be  lost  upon  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  their  future  festi- 
vals. 

In  the  evening  a  display  of  fencing  and  other 
entertainments  attracted  a  large  crowd  to  the 
I'avilHon.  M.  Soyer  was  again  the  lion  of  the 
occasion,  and,  appearing  in  the  insignia  of  his 
profession,  cooked  a  profusion  of  cutlets  with 
liis  magic  stoVv^  amusing  the  audience  at  the 
same  time  with  an  admirable  gastronomic 
prelection.  The  display  was  applauded  to  the 
echo  ;  and  it  is  gratilying  to  be  able  to  add  that 
the  laditfs  present  caused  the  cutlets  to  disap- 
pear in  no  time.  In  fact,  the  sociable  and  sans 
faqon  style  of  the  whole  proceeding  was  most 
amusingly  characteristic.  M.  Soyer  will  leave 
a  great  name  behind  him  in  Devon . 

Thus  then  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Ag- 
ricultural Society  have  this  year  been  brought 
to  a  very  satisfactory  termination.  The  Exeter 
Festival  was  full  of  new  points  and  characteris- 
tics, and  has  no  doubt  a  very  salutary  impres- 
sion, and  sown  much  good  seed  in  the  minds  of 
the  agricuUursts  of  the  Far  West  ol  England. 


THE  WORLD'S  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION. 
No.  II. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ageiccltural  Jodenal, 
Montreal. 

Sir, — In  a  communication  addressed  to  the 
Canadian  Agriculturist,  under  date  of  21st  May 
last,  I  endeavoured  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Canadian  public  to  the  Grand  National  Exhibi- 
tion, suggested  by  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert,  and  to  make  some  general  remarks  for 
the  purpose  of  arousing  the  public  mind  to  im- 
mediate and  decided  action  in  the  matter.  About 
the  same  time  I  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Logan, 
Provincial  Geologist  suggesting  the  immense 
the  advantage  that  would  accrue  to  the  Province 
could  he  be  induced  to  arrange  and  packup  his 
Geological  specimens,  revise  his  Geological 
reports  and  proceed  with  them  to  London  and 
there  exhibit  them  at  the  world's  exhibition  to 
take  place  in  May  next.  In  my  note  to  Mr. 
Logan  I  made  the  inquiry  if  the  government  had 
made  any  overtures  to  him  on  the  enbject,  or  if 
the  city  of  Montreal  had  done  so.     At  the  same 


time  I  gave  it^  as  my  opinion  that  no  man  in 
Canada  could  render  such  signal  service  to  his 
country  as  he  could  by  carrying  out  the  above 
suggestions,  thereby  bringing  this  great  Colony 
under  the  favourable  notice  of  the  Biitish  people. 
In  personal  conversation  with  Mr.  Logan,  I  have 
been  induced  to  believe  that  he  would  be  most 
happy  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Governiaent 
should  they  entertain  the  same  views  of  the 
subject.  The  time  of  meeting  for  the  whole 
world  has  no  doubt  been  well  chosen,  although 
in  this  country  without  a  railroad  to  the  ocean  it 
is  rather  inconvenient,  but  still  these  minor  ob- 
stacles must  be  overcome.  Our  Anerican 
neighbours  no  doubt  will  tender  to  us  the  u>e  of 
their  many  channels  of  communication  to  the 
ocean,  to  enable  us  with  the  least  possible  iiicon- 
veiiience  to  attend  in  London  at  the  time  appoint- 
ed and  I  would  fain  hope  that  in  case  the  Ijiitish 
Government  decline  sending  out  vessels  to  her 
Colonies  to  carry  home  specimens  of  Colonial 
produce  for  the  Exhibition,  that  those  British 
Merchants  in  Britain  connected  with  the  Canada 
Trade  will  direct  their  consignees  and  agents 
in  Canada  and  the  other  Colonies  to  give  free 
passage  and  freight  to  the  Deelgatesand  articles 
to  be  said  to  ihe  Grand  Fair.  I  feel  much  pleased 
that  the  ProvincialGovernment  have  been  liberal 
in  granting  £2000  to  aid  this  great  work,  and  that 
they  are  now  awarding  liberal  premiums  for  that 
object.  A  permanent  and  enduring  service  would 
be  rendered  to  the  Colony  if  one  fourth  of  this  lib- 
eral grant  were  to  be  set  aside  as  premiums  to  be 
awarded  in  sums  of  fifty  pounds  for  the  best 
written  treatise  on  each  of  the  following  subjects. 

1st.  On  the  best  system  of  Moral  Religious 
and  Scientific  Education  applicable  to  the  whole 
people. 

2nd.  On  the  Agricultural  productions  of  Can- 
ada. 

3rd.  On  the  review  of  the  Laws  of  Canada 
West. 

4th.  On  a  review  of  the  laws  of  Canada  East 
and  their  practical  bearing  on  the  prosperity  of 
the  Colony. 

5th.  On  the  best  Geological  report  of  the 
United  Provinces. 

6th.  Best  treatise  on  the  practice  of  Medicine. 

7th.  On  the  best  system  of  internal  improve- 
ment, apart  from  Canals. 

8th.  On  the  best  system  of  emigration  to 
Canada. 

9th.  On  the  best  system  of  Manufactures  ap- 
plicable to  Canada. 

10th.  On  the  best  mode  of  conducting  the 
Lumber  Trade. 

I  have  read  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  fati)  - 
faction,  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Keefer's  work  on  Rail- 
Roads  and  also  his  piize  essay  on  Canals.     Tha 
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reading  of  these  works  has  suggested  to  my 
mind  the  benefit  that  might  arise  to  Canada  were 
the  Government  to  offer  premiums  for  similar 
essays  on  each  of  the  foregoing  subjects  or  on 
any  other  subject  tending  to  improve  and  advance 
the  interests  of  the  Colony.  This  inducement 
would  exert  a  powerful  influence  iu  bringing 
forth  the  latent  talent  of  our  country. 

From  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Keefer's  last  work, 
1  learn  tliat  Great  Biitain  requires  yearly  on  an 
average  nearly  2,000,000  barrels  of  flour  over 
and  above  her  own  production  of  bread  stuffs. 
Let  Canada  West  continue  to  increase  her  pro- 
duce in  the  same  ratio  that  she  has  done  for  the 
last  thte  .'  years,  and  in  two  years  she  alone  will 
^  be  able  to  supply  this  deficiency  and  if  so  would 
it  not  give  her  some  claim  to  protection,  as  we 
r.ow  pay  off  20  per  cent  on  bread  stuffs  exported 
and  con;nimed  in  the  United  States.  The  inter- 
nal wealth  and  resources  of  Canada  only  require 
an  increase  of  Capital  and  population  to  rank 
her  the  finest  Colony  of  the  crown.  Let  any 
person  who  travelled  through  Canada  twenty 
years  ago,  pass  through  it  at  the  present  time 
and  he  cannot  say  that  her  people  are  destitute 
of  that  energy  of  character  necessary  for  her 
steady  and  permanent  advancement.  Let  not, 
however,  the  present  opportunity  pass  unim- 
proved in  bringing  her  under  the  favourable 
notice  of  the  British  Government.  The  highest 
amount  of  good  that  will  arise  from  the  World's 
great  Industrial  Exhibition  will  be  the  extension 
of  friendly  feelings  among  all  the  civilized  na- 
tions of  the  Earth,  and  the  softening  down  of 
national  asperities,  and  by  a  frank  and  free  inter- 
change of  opinions  it  will  have  a  sure  tendency 
to  promote  prosperity  and  peace. 

Should  you  think  the  foregoing  communica- 
tion entitled  to  a  place  in  your  columns  you  are 
at  liberty  to  insert  it. 

L'Orignal,  21st  August  1850. 
y  Chs.  p.  Treadwell. 

President  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  United 
Counties  of  Prescott  and  Hussell. 


Poultry  Management. — I  have  always  con- 
sidered the  rearing  and  management  of  poultry 
a  matter  of  much  more  importance  to  the  far- 
mer than  he  is  generally  willing  to  believe. 
My  poultry  are  of  the  same  sort  as  may  be  found 
in  any  of  the  neighbouring  farm-yards ;  the  eggs 
of  the  largest  and  best  hens  have  b^en  selected 
for  sitting,  so  that  the  stock  consists  of  birds 
•capable  of  covering  15  eggs,  which  is  the  largest 
number  I  ever  placed  under  a  hen.  The  cocks 
are  changed  every  two  years,  taking  care  to  sup- 
ply their  place  with  fine  healthy  birds  of  the 
previous  year.  Hens  are  useless  after  the  third 
year ;  my  plan  is,  in  a  stock  of  say  30  hens,  to 
introduce  10  young  pullets  every  year,  and  part 
with  10  of  the  oldest  hens.  One  male  bird 
must  be  kept  to  every  seven  hens ;  but  when 
more  than  50  hens  are  kept,  one  to  every  si.v  is 


necessary.     On  the  proportion  of  male  birds  kept, 
depends,  I  am  confident,  the  number  as  well  as 
the  successful  fecundation  of  the  eggs.     About 
a  month  since,  as  an  experiment,  1  placed  13 
eggs,  which  I  had  procured  from  a  farm-yard 
where  the  proportion  of  male  to  female  birds  is 
about  1  to  15,  under  a  hen,  and  mark  the  result. 
From  13  eggs  were  produced  three  chickens ; 
seven  of  the  eggs,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks, 
were  almost  asfresh  as  when  just  laid,  and  three 
wer^  addled.     My  chickens  are  fed  twice  a-day, 
in  the  morning  about  half  past  seven  (latei  of 
course  in  winter,)  and  at  two  in  the  afternoon. 
Their  food   consists,   during  the   five   summer 
months,  of  dry  barley,  and  from  October  till  April, 
of  boiled  barley  given  warm,  and  20  oz.  per  day 
each,  of  tallow  cake  or  chandlers'  greaves  (the 
same  as  used  by  Mr.  Huxtable  for  his  pigs;) 
the  cost  of  this  latter  is  a  fraction  under  a  peimy 
per  lb.,  and  is,  I  think,  the  best  and  cheapest 
substitute  for  the  animal  food  they  are  unable  to 
procure  in  the  form  of  flies  and  insects,  at  that 
season.     I  have  found  by  experiment  that  fowls 
will  lay  more  regularl}  on  barley  than  on  any 
othergrain.  Hens  during  the  period  of  incubation 
should  be  fed  on  dry  barley,  as  the  greater  the 
heat  maintained  in  the  body  of  the  hen  the  finer 
and  mote  numerous  will  be  the  progeny.     Never 
turn  the  eggs  as  some  do ;  the  hen  will  do  this 
herself.     Leave  the  chicks  till  nestled,  i.e.,  till 
the  down  becomes  dry ;  feed  them  on  soaked 
bread  for  the  first  two  days,  returning  them  as 
soon  as  fed  to  the  mother,  after  which  they  may 
be  kept  on  tail  wheat  (and  curds,  if  you  have 
the  milk,)  until  they  are  seven  or  eight  weeks 
old,  when,  and  not  till  when,  they  may  be  fed 
on  barley  and  barleymeal,  mixed  with  bran  or 
pollard.     I  have  this  year  only  18  hens  and  three 
cocks,  the  foxes  having  stolen  rather  more  than 
one  third  of  my  stock  during  the  winter ;  these 
21  fowls  consume  a  sack  of  barley,  which  costs 
now  lis.,  in  31  days,  and  have  laid  on  an  aver- 
age 16  eggs  per  day  since  the  1st  of  March.     I 
find  the  expenditure  for  corn,  tallow  cake,  &c., 
for  the  old  stock  (not  for  the  chickens  produced 
by  them)  pretty  nearly  balanced  by  the  receipts 
from  the  eggs  one  time  with  another.     The  fol- 
lowing is  the  account,  Dr.  and  Cr.,  of  a  stock  of 
eight  hens  and  one  cock  kept  by  myself,  in  an 
enclosed  yard,  during  the  year  18-19. 

Debtor.  £•  s.  d. 

Eggs  sold — number  unknown,  but  fur-" 
nished  all  food  consumed  by  the  nine 

fowls  mentioned 0   0   0 

Chickens    reared.  —  33    couple    sold 

at  3s  3d 5  7  3 

13A  couple  reserved 
for  stock  for  pre- 
sent year  at  3s....   2  0  6 
3i  couple  of  duck*  at 

2s.  9d 0    9   7i 

£1  17  4i 
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Creditor. 
I  sack  of  barley  consumed 

by  you njr  chickens £0  15  6 

1  strike  of  barley  for  do., 

and  grinding 0    4  4 

1  cwt.  bran 0     5  0 

6  pecks  tail  wheat 0    60 

Marketing  expenses 0     6  1 — 1    16    11 

£6  0  5^ 
£6,  Os.  5}y,  divided  by  8,  the  number  of  hens, 
gives  a  net  profit  of  rather  more  than  15s.  for 
each  hen. —  The  son  of  a  country  Rector  in  Agri- 
cuiturul  Gazette. 


GREAT  MEETING  OF  THE  HIGHLAND 
AND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF 
SCOTLAND,  AT  GLASGOW. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  a  lecture  on  manures 
was  delivered  in  the  Trades'  Hall  by  Dr.  An- 
derson, the  chemist  of  the  Society.  The  as- 
semblage on  the  occasion,  which  was  numerous, 
was  almost  entirely  composed  of  agriculturists 
both  from  our  home  counties  and  from  a  dis- 
tance. Tlie  learned  gentleman  was  accompa- 
nied to  the  platform  by  the  Lord  Ppvost  and 
the  Duke  of  Roxburghe.  On  the  motion  of  his 
Grace,  his  Lordship  took  the  chair,  and  introdu- 
ced Dr  Anderson  to  the  meeting ;  he  was  re- 
ceived with  considerable  applause. 

Dr  Anderson  proceeded  as  follows  : — It  will  be 
admitted,  I  think,  on  all  hands,  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  subject  more  deserving  the  attention 
of  thefarraerthan  the  careful  management  of  his 
manures.  Under  any  circumstances  this  is  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  ;  but  the  progress  of 
agriculture,  which  now  more  than  at  any  former 
time,  compels  every  man  to  obtain  from  his  land 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  produce,  has 
given  it  even  greater  prominence  than  it  before 
possessed,  and  necessitates  a  far  more  careful 
attention  to  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  than  it 
before  required  :  and  the  introduction  of  what 
are  commonly  called  artificial  manures,  has 
had  the  effect  of  still  further  complicating  the 
whole  matter,  and  opening  up  questions,  which 
a  very  short  time  since  would  have  been  consi- 
dered altosrether  beyond  the  range  of  such  in- 
quiries. The  consequence  of  this  is  that  our 
knowledge  is  at  the  present  monent  in  a  purely 
transition  state,  and  is  deficient  in  much  of 
that  definite  information  which  is  requisite  for 
enabling  us  to  arrive  at  legitimate  conclusions 
regarding  the  comparative  values  of  different 
manures,  and  many  other  points  which  it  would 
be  most  desirable  to  have  established  in  a  satis- 
factor)'  manner.  In  fact,  any  one  who  has  occa- 
sion to  inquire  into  those  matters  has  questions 
constantly  presenting  themselves  to  him,  in  re- 
gard to  which  we  possess  no  information  at  all 


or  otber  cases  in  which  they  render  probable 
certain  conclusions  which  might  be  established 
by  the  results  of  experiments  made  in  the  field, 
tt'hich  have  either  never  been  made  or  have 
been  done  without  those  precautions  required  to 
raise  tliem  above  the  chance  of  fallacy.  It  has 
appeared  to  me  that  the  present  affords  an  ad- 
vantageous opportunity  of  calling  your  attention 
to  questions  which  must  indubitably  depend  for 
solution  on  the  mutual  exertions  of  science  and 
practice.  For  I  hold  it  to  be  certain  that  the 
two  must  go  together,  and  that  though  somr?  of 
the  facts  we  require  may  be  determined  in  the 
laboratory,  there  are  many  questions  whi  ;h, 
though  suggested  by  science,  can  be  established 
only  as  facts  by  experiments  in  the  field,  ])er- 
formed  with  every  attention  to  care  and  accuracy. 
I  hold  also  that  neither  of  these  methods  of  ex- 
periment will  in  themselves  suffice  ;  they  must 
go  hand  in  hand  if  our  results  are  to  be  of  value. 
Separately  the  chances  are  that  they  lead  to 
mere  speculations,  of  which  science  will  supply 
one  set  and  practice  the  other,  for  you  must  allow 
me  to  say  that  practice  occasionally  ventures 
on  speculations  of  its  own.  In  discussing  the 
general  question  of  the  economy  of  manures  on 
the  present  occasion,  I  must  be  contented  to  do 
so  only  in  "a  very  general  manner,  as  your  time 
will  not  permit  me  to  go  into  my  details.  My 
intention  is  rather  to  bring  out  some  facts  little 
attended  to,  and,  if  possible,  to  draw  from  the 
practical  farmer  such  information  as  he  may 
possess,  or  to  induce  some  of  those  who  now 
hear  me,  to  add  themselves  to  the  number  of 
those  who  endeavour  experimentally  to  add  to 
the  common  stock  of  information.  And  I  shall 
advert,  in  the  first  place,  shortly  to  the  general 
properties  of  manures,  and  in  doing  this  I  may 
possibly  have  to  touch  upon  some  matters  with 
which  you  may  be  already  partially  acquainted, 
yet  which  cannot,  nevertheless,  be  too  frequently 
brought  underyour  notice.  If  we  examine,  then, 
any  of  our  common  plants,  we  find  it  to  be  compo- 
sed of  a  considerable  number  of  chemical  substan- 
ces. These  substances  may  be  divided  into  two 
great  classes.separable  from  one  another  by  a  very 
simple  experiment,  which  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  burning  the  plant.  When  this  is  done 
we  obtain  its  ash,  containing  the  whole  of  one  of 
these  classes  ;  the  other  has,  in  the  process  of 
burning,  passed  into  the  state  of  gases,  and  so 
escaped  the  observation  of  our  unassisted  senses. 
The  former  of  these  are  called  the  mineral  or 
inorganic  constituents  of  the  plant,  the  latter  the 
organic  constituents,  because  they  are  peculiarly 
present  in  all  organized  beings.  The  latter  of 
these  classes  is  a  limited  one,  and  contains  only 
four  substances,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  anil 
and  nitrogen.  The  former  is  much  more  exten- 
sive, and  comprehends  a  considerable  number,  of 
which  the  most  important  are  sulphuric  acid, 
phosphoric  acid,  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  and 
soda.    Now  the  existence  of  the  plant  depends 
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upon  its  obtaining  all  these,  as  well  as  one  or 
two  less  important  substances,  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity ;  without  these  it  cannot  flourish,  and  just  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  in  which  they  are  sup- 
plied wiil  be  the  luxuriance  of  its  growth.  I 
pay  the  f^rowth  of  the  plant  will  be  proportional 
to  the  supply  of  these  constituents.  This -state- 
ment, however,  is  not  to  be  taken  in  its  widest 
8cn-e,  because  nature  has  fixed  a  certain  limit, 
beyond  which  no  supply  of  these  substances, 
however  liberal,  will  raise  its  growth  but  up  to 
that  limii  the  statement  is  substantially  correct. 
From  whence  then  is  the  plant  to  derive  these 
»ubstanci.'s  ?  And  in  answering  this  question 
it  is  necf'.-sary  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
classes  of  substances  to  which  I  have  already 
referred  and  inquire  separately  into  the  sources 
of  each.  Of  the  inorganic  constituents  there  can 
be  but  one  source,  the  soil,  namely,  which  to 
be  fertile  must  contain  the  whole  of  these  sub- 
etances  in  greater  or  less  quantify.  It  is  differ- 
ent, howuver  with  the  organic  constituents  which 
have  a  two-fold  source,  and  of  which  part,  or 
even  the  \vhole,maybe  derived  from  the  surround- 
ing  atmosphere.  The  atmosphere  is,  in  fact 
a  great  reservoir  of  the  organic  constituents  of 
plants  of  which  it  contains  all  four  ;  two  of  these 
nitrogen  and  oxygen  forming  almost  the  whole 
of  it ;  the  other  two,  carbon  and  hydrogen,  ex- 
isting in  smaller  proportion  in  the  forms  lespect- 
ively,  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  vapour  of  water. 
It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  all  soils 
contain  a  certain  quantity  of  the  same  substan- 
ces, in  form  of  what  is  called  organic  matter, 
in  a  state  in  which  all  these  four  substances 
may  be  supplied  lo  the  plant.  Now,  every  fer- 
tile soil  contains  all  the  constituents  of  the  plants 
which  grow  upon  it,  and  that  too  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  supply  many  successive  crops,  a 
position  which  I  have  had  rectintly  an  opportu- 
nity of  illustrating  in  a  very  complete  manner  in 
aseries  of  analyses  of  the  wheat  soils  in  Scotland, 
published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Highland 
Sociehfs  Transactions.  I  have  there  shown  that 
oven  nitrogen,  of  all  others,  the  element  which 
we  should  least  expect  to  find  in  them  in  abun- 
dance, nevertheless  exists  in  what  must  be  con- 
sidered a  comparatively  large  proportion.  But 
it  is  important  to  observe  that  it  is  not  enough 
that  these  substances  shall  exist  in  the  soil ;  it 
is  further  necessary  that  they  can  become  avail- 
able to  the  growth  of  the  plant.  Now,  to  pro- 
vide for  this,  nature  has  introduced  an  extremely 
beautiful  and  important  provision.  In  order  that 
these  substances  shall  be  absorbed  by  the  plant, 
they  must  exist  in  a  soluble  condition.  It  is, 
however,  very  manifest  that  if  the  whole  valu- 
able constituents  were  soluble,  the  good  effects 
of  such  an  arrangement  would  be  altogether  de- 
feated ;  for  the  rains  would  soon  Avash  away  from 
our  soils  ail  that  they  contain  of  valuable  matter. 
To  obviate  this,  however,  nature  has  so  arranged 
it,  that  these  constituents  exist  in  the  soil  in  the 


state  of  insoluble  compounds,  which,  under  the 
influence  of  air  and  moisture,  gradually  undergu 
a  series  of  very  complex  decompositions,  which 
slowly  liberate  the  constituents,  as  they  are  re- 
quired to  .support  the  life  of  the  plant.  But  na- 
ture has  fixed  a  limit  to  this  change,  and  has 
caused  these  constituents  to  become  soluble 
with  extreme  slowness,  only,  and  in  no  greater 
quantity,  than  is  requisite  for  supporting  that 
amount  of  vegetation  which  the  general  econo- 
my of  the  globe  requires.  Now  the  whole  prin- 
ciple of  cultivation  is  to.  obtain,  by  proper  treat- 
ment, from  a  given  surface  of  land,  a  greater 
amount  of  vegetation  than  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing in  a  state  of  nature.  And  this  is  effect- 
ed partly  by  tillage,  which  breaks  up  the  land, 
and  by  the  admission  of  air  and  moisture  facili- 
tates the  decompositions,  by  which  these  valua- 
ble constituents  of  the  soil  are  liberated  from 
their  insoluble  state.  The  other  and  equally  im- 
portant means  is  by  the  addition  to  the  soil  of 
those  substances  which  the  plant  requires,  in 
other  words  by  the  use  of  manures.  A  manure, 
then,  ought  to  contain  all  the  substances  which 
a  plant  requires  for  its  growth.  And  this  is  un- 
questionably what  a  manure  of  theoretical  com- 
position should  do.  Nay,  more,  it  ought  to  con- 
tain these  substances  exactly  in  the  proportion 
which  the  plant  requires,  so  that  no  waste  may 
occur.  It  must,  however,  be  manifest  to 
every  one  acquainted  with  agriculture,  and 
still  more  manifest  to  every  one  acquaint- 
ed with  chemistry,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  carry,  out  practically  what  is  true  in  the- 
ory: nevertheless,  the  aim  of  skilful  and  scien- 
tific practice  ought  to  be  to  approach  as  near  to 
theoretical  perfection  as  it  is  possible  to  do, 
though  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  we  cannot 
even  hope  absolutely  to  arrive  at  it,  or  even  ne^r 
it.  Although,  however,  we  cannot  hope  to  ar- 
rive at  perfection,  we  may  advantageously  aim  at 
a  somewhat  lower  and  less  difficult  standard,  for 
experience  and  science  concur  in  showing  that 
all  the  con.stituents  of  a  manure  are  not  equally 
important,  but  that  those  are  more  essential  which 
the  plant  has  greater  difficulty  in  obtainingfrom 
other  .sources.  Now,  in  this  point  of  view, 
nitrogen  is  the  most  important  nf  all  the  con- 
stituents of  a  manure,  because  it  is  that  which 
nature  supplies  least  abundantly.  You  may 
possibly  express  some  -surprise  at  this  statement, 
considering  that  I,  not  many  minutes  since,  men- 
tioned that  it  is  at  present  in  enormous  quantity 
in  the  atmosphere.  But  it  so  happens  that  ni- 
trogen is  exactly  of  all  others  tne  substance 
which  most  peculiarly  requires  to  be  prcsentetl 
to  the  plant  in  a  special  condition.  It  has  been 
established  on  most  imequivocal  evidence  that 
the  plant  cannot  absorb  nitrogen  as  such,  and 
that  all  this  immense  mass  of  nitrogen  exis- 
ting in  the  air  is  not  directly  useful  to  the  plant, 
while  it  is  only  a  very  minute  quantity  existing 
in  it,  in  the  state  of  ammonia,  which  is  of  im-» 
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mediate  value.  Of  the  immense  disproportion 
between  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  wliat  I  may 
call  an  inert  and  active  condition,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  when  I  mention  that  1001b.  of  atmos- 
pheric air  contains  about  771bs.  of  nitrogen,  ant?, 
according  to  a  recent  determination  not  more 
than  5  of  a  grain  of  ammonia.  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  enter  here  upon  the  question  of  how  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air  passes  from  its  inert  into  its 
useful  state — aquestion  of  much  intricacy,  which 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  many  distinguished 
chemists,  without  having  as  yet  obtained  a 
perfectly  satisfactojy  answer.  It  is  certain  that, 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  the  nitrogen  of 
the  air  may  pass  in  small  quantity  into  the  state 
of  ammonia,  but  the  supply  so  obtained  is  small 
and  uncertain.  The  great  source  of  ammonia  is 
the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, containing  nitrogen,  which  sooner  or 
later,  give  off  the  whole  of  that  elemopt  they 
contain  in  the  form  of  ammonia.  Next  to  am- 
monia in  importance  may  be  placed  phosphoric 
acid,  which  is  likewise  a  comparatively  rare  na- 
tural product,  and  of  which  also  the  great  source 
is  in  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  all  of 
which,  but  especially  animal  substances,  contain 
it  in  quantity.  It  is  true  that  it  is  found  also  in 
the  mineral  kingdom  ;  but  it  exists  so  sparingly 
that  as  yet  scarcely  any  advantageous  use  has 
been  made  of  that  which  is  obtained  from  this 
souioe.  You  will  observe  then,  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  practical  importance,  that  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  two  most  important  constitu- 
ents of  plants  is  from  plants  themselves  ;  for  even 
that  portion  obtained  from  animals  comes  origi- 
nally from  the  plants  upon  which  these  animals 
have  fed.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of 
potash,  of  which  the  great  source  is  still  from 
plants.  This  is  a  point  which  I  wish  to  impress 
particularly  upon  you,  that  plants  form  the  great 
source  of  these  substances,  and  that  this  is  tme, 
not  merely  of  these  substances  as  manures,  but 
even  when  you  go  into  a  druggist's  shop  and 
buy  pure  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid  or  potash, 
every  atom  which  you  get  has  at  some  time  or 
other  existed  in  a  plant  or  an  animal.  These 
observations  lead  me  directly  to  the  considera- 
tion of  that  manure  which  consists  of  the  de- 
composing portions  of  plants,  and  that  of  course 
is  farm-yard  manure,  the  most  important  of  all, 
that  on  which  the  farmer  must  always  be  mainly 
dependant,  and,  I  think  I  may  also  say,  that,  re- 
garding the  economical  management  of  which 
we  have  the  least  amount  of  definite  information. 
I  beg  it  to  be  understood  as  my  decided  opinion, 
that  farm -yard  manure  must  always  be  the  far- 
mer's mainstay.  I  am  aware,  indeed,  that 
eome  have  thought  otherwise,  and  we  have 
all  heard  of  an  eccentric  gentleman  who  ex- 
pressed his  opinion,  that  the  time  would  come 
when  the  farmer  would  carry  his  manure  to  the 
field  in  his  waistcoat  pocket ;  and  though  no 
one  is  now-a-days  so  absurd,  some  people  will 


seem  to  expect  that  some  complete  substitute 
will  be  found  for  farm-yard  manure.  I  can  as- 
sure you,  however,  that  any  such  supposition  is 
entirely  extravagant,  and  is  certainly  uncounte- 
nanced  by  chemistry.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
chemistiy  could  not  produce  a  substitute ;  but 
what  I  mean  is,  that  the  farm-yard  manure 
must  always  be  much  cheaper  than  any  substi- 
tute which  could  be  manufactured,  and  the  rea- 
son is  to  be  lound  in  the  fact  that  the  constituents 
of  such  a  manure  must  be  extracted  from  plants, 
which  must  necessarily  be  expensive.  While 
even  supposing  that  to  be  done,  larm-yard  ma- 
nure must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  still  al- 
ways be  produced.  No  question  can  then  be 
conceived  of  more  importance  than  of  obtaining 
this  manure  in  its  most  perfect  of  state,  but  how 
that  is  to  be  done  is  exactly  one  of  those  ques- 
tions still  unsettled,  and  which  I  believe  to  re- 
quire very  complete  and  careful  field  experiments. 
'1  he  exact  chemical  estimation  of  tlie  compara- 
tive values  of  different  specimens  of  this  man- 
ure is  a  very  difficult  matter;  partly  from  its 
extremely  complex  nature ;  and,  partly,  from 
the  many  questions  it  involves.  Of  course, 
good  farm-yard  manure  will  contain  more  or 
less  of  all  the  constituents  of  our  crops'  but  in 
estimating  its  value,  we  must  be  contented  to 
take  into  consideration  only  its  most  important 
constituents,  and,  in  this  way,  I  conceive  we 
may  obtain  a  sufficiently  near  estimate,  by 
knowing  the  amount  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid  which  it  contains  ;  but  of  these,  for  many 
reasons,  the  first  is  by  far  the  most  important, 
as  it  is  in  respect  to  it  that  the  value  of  farm- 
yard manure  appears  to  vary  most.  In  the 
management,  then,  of  farm-yard  manure,  two 
different  questions  require  to  be  considered. 
First,  the  production  of  a  manure  containing  the 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  nitrogen  and,  se- 
condly, the  successful  convertion  of  that  nitrogen 
into  ammonia.  It  is  notunimportant,of  course  that 
the  other  constituents  of  the  manure  should  be 
present  in  abundance,  but  it  may  be  assumed, 
as  generally  true,  that  the  treatment  likely  to 
prcduce  the  greatest  amount  of  nitrogen,  will  be 
that  which  produces  the  most  valuEU)le  manure 
in  other  respects.  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these 
questions,  there  is  a  want  of  definite  informa- 
tion. It  is  a  common  statement,  however,  that 
the  value  of  the  manure  is  dependent  upon  the 
nature  of  food  with  which  the  cattle,  which  pro- 
duce it,  are  supplied.  That,  for  instance,  cattle 
fed  upon  oil-cake  produce  superior  manure  to 
those  fed  on  turnip.  I  am  aware  that  this  opin- 
ion is  not  universal,  as  I  have  heard  it  disputed 
by  farmers  of  skill  and  experience.  I  am  in- 
clined, however,  to  believe  that  it  is  to  a  certain 
extent  correct.  Supposing,  then,  that  two  sam- 
ples of  such  manure  differ,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  it  is  the  dung  and  urine  of  cattle  which 
differ ;  the  litter  mixed  with  such  dung  will  bo 
the  same  in  both  cases.  Now,  some  experiments 
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made  in  the  laboratory,  on  the  pure  dung  and 
urine  of  cattle  fed  on  turnips  and  oil-cake,  ap- 
peared to  me  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  the  great- 
er abundance  of  nitrogen  in  the  produce  of  ani-* 
mals  fed  with  the  latter  food.  It  will  not  do,  ■ 
however,  to  draw  conclusions  in  such-  cases 
from  a  single  analysis,  so  that  I  was  anxious  to 
have  repeated  and  extended  the  experiments, 
but  circumstances  not  within  my  own  control 
have  hitherto  prevented  my  doing  so.  I  would 
beg  you  however,  to  observe,  that  supposing  it 
to  be  made  out  distinctly  that  farm-yard  manure 
produced  by  oil-cake  contains  more  nitrogen, 
than  that  from  turnips,  that  still  this  would  not 
embrace  the  whole  question.  It  would  if  you 
were  to  buy  the  manure,  when,  of  course,  all 
that  you  want  is  to  get  as  much  nitrogen  as  pos- 
sible in  the  100  tons  or  any  other  quantity  which 
you  may  wish  to  buy.  But  it  is  quite  another 
thing  when  you  come  to  produce  the  manure  on 
your  own  farm.  The  question  then  is,  not 
whether  100  tons  of  the  one  contain  more 
nitrogen  than  100  tons  of  the  other;  but 
whether  the  whole  quantity  of  nitrogen  pro- 
duced by  the  one  method  of  feeding  is  grea- 
terthan  the  whole  quantity  of  it  produced  by  the 
other.  Now,  we  have  no  experimental  infor- 
mation on  this  point ;  but  I  think  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  in  this  point  of  view  there  is 
any  such  difference,  because,  you  will  observe 
that  though  oilcake  contains  more  nitrogen — in 
fact  about  3  times  as  much  as  turnips — still  there 
is  a  much  greater  disproportion  in  the  quanti- 
ties of  these  substances  with  which  you  supply 
the  cattle.  If  you  take  away  from  an  ox  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  turnips  and  replace  them  with 
oilcake,  you  do  not  allow  an  equal  weight,  but 
perhaps  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  latter 
substance  ;  so  that  in  fact,  the  ox  fed  on  oilcake 
actually  on  the  whole  receives  less  nitrogen  than 
when  fed  on  turnips.  All  these  are  matters 
which  I  do  not  give  as  facts,  but  as  questions, 
which  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  have  deter- 
mined by  careful  and  repeated  experiment ;  it 
would  be  a  great  boon  to  agriculture  to  have  it 
set  at  rest,  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that 
the  observations  I  have  now  made  may  be  the 
means  of  inducing  some  one  to  engage  in  the 
inquiry.  To  pass  then  to  another  question — sup- 
posing cattle  to  be  fed  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
80  as  in  fact  to  produce  manure  which  at  the 
moment  of  formation  is  of  uniform  quality,  what 
are  the  circumstances  under  which  that  manure 
can  be  preserved  with  the  least  loss  of  its  valua- 
ble matter  ?  This  question  is  one  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  calls  for  the  discussion  of  so 
many  points  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to 
do  more  than  refer  to  it  very  shortly.  On  some 
of  those  it  would  be  difficult  to  enter  without 
complicating  the  matter  by  opening  up  the  dis- 
cussion of  other  subjects; — I  allude  here  to  what 
is  called  box  feeding,  and  feeding  on  boarded 
stalls,  and  sundry  other  modifications  which, 


independently  of  the  feeding  question,  have 
been  lauded  by  tlieir  supporters  as  protlucirig 
greately  superior  manure.  I  am  too  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  practical  results  of  any  of 
these  systems,  which  so  far  as  I  know  have  been 
only  recently  introduced  into  Scotland,  to  ven- 
ture an  opinion  on^heir  comparative  merits.  I 
have  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  manure  pro- 
duced must  be  superior  in  quality  to  the  old 
farm-yard  dung  prepared  in  a  most  imperfect 
way.  But  what  degree  of  superiority  they  pos- 
sess has  not  been  detennined  by  any  satisfactory 
experiments  which  have  come  under  my  notice. 
The  matter  must,  in  fact,  "be  decided  in  tlie 
same  way  as  other  manure  questions  by  ascer- 
taining not  merely  the  amount  of  valuable 
constituents  present  in  the  manure,  but  also  the 
whole  quantity  produced  in  a  given  time.  As 
regards  the  general  question  of  the  preservation 
of  manure,  I  apprehend  that  the  most  important 
matter  is  its  protection  from  air  and  moisture. 
In  the  way  a  common  dung  heap  is  made,  we 
have,  in  fact,  exactl)  the  conditions  to  occasion 
loss  of  its  valuable  constituents.  It  is  exposed 
to  a  more  or  less  free  current  of  air,  which  faci- 
litates the  volatilization  of  the  ammonia  as  it  is 
formed ;  and  it  is  exposed  to  the  falling  rain, 
which  washes  out  the  soluble  salts,  and  what 
ammonia  tlie  winds  have  spared,  into  the  sub- 
jacent soil.  It  is  true  that  the  former  of  these 
sources  of  loss  can  be  got  the  better  of  by  the 
use  of  acids  or  of  gypsum  and  mixing  with  dry 
earth;  but  when  the  ammonia  is  thus  fixed,  as 
it  is  said  it  is  fixed  only  as  regards  volatUify,  for 
is  still  soluble,  aud  liable  to  be  washed  away  by 
rain.  In  order  to  have  farm-yard  dung  in  the 
best  state,  it  must  be  preserved  under  cover; 
and,  ray  impression  is,  that  the  introduction  of 
covered  dung-pits  is  likely  to  prove  of  great  im- 
portance. There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  in 
this  way  manure,  in  whatever  way  produced, 
must  be  best  preserved,  there  appears,  indeed, 
to  be  but  one  objection,  which  is  the  expense  of 
erecting  a  roof  of  sufficient  extent  to  cover  the 
whole  manure  of  a  farm.  But,  surely,  in  these 
days  of  cheap  building,  some  sort  of  inexpen- 
sive cover  may  be  contrived.  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain this,  we  snould  have  to  ascertain,  by  actual 
experiment,  what  is  the  amount  of  gain  by 
having  the  manure  kept  u.ider  cover,  so  as  to 
know  whether  it  is  sufficient  to  leave  a  profit  on 
the  expense  of  covering  it.  We  have  another 
matter  to  attend  to,  also,  in  the  management  of 
farm-yard  manure — its  fermentation,  namely 
by  which  is  meant  the  production  of  such  a  de- 
composition as  coverts  the  nitrogen  present  into 
ammonia.  The  importance  of  this  decomposi- 
tion depends  upon  the  fact  that  by  this  means, 
we  obtain  a  manure  which  acts  with  greater 
rapidity  than  one  in  which  this  decomposition 
has  not  been  effected.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
formation  of  ammonia  takes  place  much  more 
slowly,  when  it  has  been  incorporated  with  the 
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soil,  than  when  it  is  heaped  up  in  the  dung- 
heap  ;  and,  ai  the  nitrogen  must  pass  into  tlie 
state  of  ammonia  before  it  is  absorbed  by  the 
plant,  we  require  to  eflfect  as  much  of  that 
change  as  possible  if  we  are  to  have  a  manure 
of  rapid  action.  Having  said  thus  much  of 
farm-yard,  he  would  next  speak  briefly  of  liquid 
manures.  The  question  was  a  very  wide  one, 
upon  which  he  could  not  enter  at  length,  and 
was  to  some  extent  an  economic  one  ;  for  to 
ascertain  either  the  real  or  comparative  value  of 
liquid  manures,  they  must  be  guided  by  econ- 
omic results.  As  they  would  be  aware,  there 
existed  a  great  variety  of  opinions  as  to  how 
these  were  to  be  obtained.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  liquid  manure  would  be  most  economically 
employed,  if  it  could  be  cheaply  converted  into 
the  solid  form.  There  was,  however,  only  one 
process  by  which  it  could  be  done,  and  this  was 
evaporation,  and  to  effect  that  would  be  more 
expensive  than  its  application  in  the  liquid 
form.  This  was  more  properly  a  purely  econo- 
mic than  a  scientific  question,  and  therefore 
he  would  not  dwell  on  it.  He  had  referred 
hitherto  solely  to  the  class  of  natural  manures, 
and  he  had  laid  before  them  his  view,  that  no 
artificial  manure  would  ever  prove  a  substitute 
for  that  of  the  farm-yard  ;  but  though  that  was 
the  case,  they  might  be,  and  he  believed  were, 
most  important  auxiliaries.  Let  them  take  the 
commonest  kind  of  artificial  manure — he  meant 
of  course,  guano — the  finest  quality  of  which 
waa  the  cheapest  and  best  of  the  class.  He  said 
the  cheapest  and  the  best,  and  it  must  necessarily 
be  so,  because  the  constituents  which  were  of 
greatest  value  to  the  agriculturist  were  given  it 
in  a  larger  quantity  than  they  could  be  got  in  any 
other  compound  lor  the  same  money.  His  ad- 
vice then  would  be  to  buy  the  best  guano — never 
purchase  inferior.  The  inferior  was  greatly 
more  expensive.  The  decrease  in  the  money 
value  for  which  it  might  be  obtained  was  no- 
thing to  the  decrease  in  its  valuable  constituents, 
as  compared  with  the  better  sorts.  The  Peru- 
vian was  the  best  kind  of  guano,  and  it  was  by 
far  the  cheapest.  Farmers  were  exposed  to 
much  risk  of  imposition.  In  this  matter,  adul- 
teration was  carried  on  to  an  extent  which  it  is 
dilhcult  to  credit.  He  had  recently  gone  over 
the  number  of  samples  of  guano  which  had  been 
forwarded  to  the  laboratory  of  the  Society  for 
analysis,  to  the  number  of  30  cases,  and  he 
found  that  out  of  that  30  theie  had  been  9  sam- 
ples of  such  a  quality  as  he  himself,  if  purchas- 
ing, would  have  been  disposed  to  accept.  And 
this  gave  no  accurate  idea  of  the  proportion  of 
good  or  bad  guano  that  was  in  use.  Numerous 
samples  of  good  guano  came  to  the  office,  but  few 
of  those  that  were  thoroughly  adulterated,  be- 
cause the  venders  of  such  took  care  to  keep  as 
far  as  possible  out  of  the  reach  of  the  chemist. 
Let  them  take  guano  of  the  best  quality,  and  they 
would  find  that  two  substances  entered  largely 


into  its  composition,  viz ;  ammonia  and  phos- 
phoric acid,  the  two  substances,  as  he  had  pre- 
viously stated,  the  presence  of  which  was  most 
valuable  in  farm-yard  manure.  Now,  in  Peru- 
vian guano  they  would  find  about  17  per  cent, 
of  ammonia  and  of  phosphate  of  lime,  a  com- 
pound of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid,  23,  24,  or 
25  per  cent.,  according  to  circumstances.  In 
inferior  guanos,  there  might  be  found  23  or  24 
per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  one  or  two  of 
ammonia  ;  and  this,  instead  of  being  sold  at  one- 
third  of  the  price  of  the  other,  as  it  should  be, 
was  sold  generally  at  two-thirds.  Guano  might 
be  considered  as  the  type  of  a  class  of  manures, 
and  bones  might  be  taken  as  belonging  to  it  also. 
The  value  of  that  kind  of  manure  was  depen- 
dent upon  two  conditions.  Some  used  burned 
bones.  Now  in  certain  circumstances,  that 
might  be  advantageous.  The  addition  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  might  alone  be  needed  to  certain 
soils.  Such  a  case  occurred  in  the  pasture  land 
of  Cheshire.  The  application  of  bones  to  that 
exhausted  soil  operated  almost  as  a  charm  upon 
it.  The  peculiar  nature  of  the  tillage  under 
which  it  had  been  kept — all  the  butter  and  cheese 
raised  upon  it  being  conveyed  elsewhere —  re- 
duced it  to  such  a  state  that  the  addition  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  acted  perfectly,  and  was  indeed  be- 
neficial. But  in  general  such  could  not  be  the  case, 
and  therefore  they  should  give  the  preference  to 
bones  that  were  unburned.  There  was  another 
instance  of  a  similar  kind  to  which  he  might  re- 
fer. In  many,  cases  he  believed  that  bones 
were  sold  from  which  the  glue  had  been  extract- 
ed by  boiling.  This  glue  was  a  valuable  com- 
mercial product.  It  was  used  in  weaving,  for 
stiffening  yarn  and  other  manufacturing  pur- 
poses ;  and  several  manufacturers  had  large  boil- 
ers in  which  ths  glue  was  extracted.  The  bones 
were  sold  afterwards  at  no  diminution  of  price 
from  that  of  unboiled  bones.  In  conclusion,  the 
learned  Doctor  presented  a  summary  of  the  views 
he  had  advanced,  reiterating  that  farm-yard  ma- 
nure could  never  be  altogether  set  aside  by  arti- 
ficial ;  but  though  such  was  the  case,  they  were 
indebted  to  the  latter  for  the  great  extension  of 
cultivation  that  had  taken  place  of  late  years. 
The  reason  why  farm-yard  manure  was  thus  im- 
portant, he  hoped  he  had  made  plain,  as  also 
the  necessity  for  further  experiment  to  confirm 
or  confute  many  views  now  broached  and  to  a 
certain  extent  entertained.  In  fact,  the  obser- 
vations he  had  made  might  be  taken  not  so 
much  as  the  results  of  experiment  as  the  sugges- 
tions of  those  experiments  that  were  requisite  to 
test  many  of  the  theories  to  which  he  had  allud- 
ed. The  learned  gentleman  resumed  his  seat 
amidst  much  applause. 

The  Lord  Provost  then  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Dr.  Anderson  for  the  very  interesting 
lecture  he  had  delivered. 

The  Duke  of  Roxburghe  cordially  seconded 
the  motion,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 
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MONTREAL,  SEPTEMBER,  1850. 

"We  have  seen  several  visitors  from  the 
United  States  to  Canada  this  summer,  and  a 
few  Canadians  who  have  made  tours  in  the 
United  States,  and  all  concur  in  opinion,  as 
to  the  capabilities  of'  Lower  Canada  for 
agriculture,  that  they  are  generally  superior 
to  any  of  the  Eastern  States  of  the  Union, 
with  the  exception  that  our  winters  may  be 
longer,  and  more  severe  than  in  some  of 
these  States.  Of  the  correctness  of  this  fa- 
vourable estimation  of  Canada,  there  cannot 
be  any  doubt.  The  only  draw -back  that  we 
have  been  liable  to,  is  in  the  production  of 
fall  wheat,  that  we  have  not  grown  it  to  any 
extent.  We  have  this  year  seen  a  most 
beautiful  field  of  fall  wheat  grown  by  James 
Logan,  Esq.,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Montreal.  It  was  in  every  way  a  superior 
crop.  It  may  be  replied  that  last  winter 
was  very  favourable  for  fall  wheat,  and  that 
success  in  growing  under  such  circumstances, 
can  be  no  general  rule.  We  believe  that  if 
land  was  well  drained  and  properly  prepared, 
the  wheat  sown  in  time  (at  latest,  previous 
to  the  middle  of  September)  sufficiently  cov- 
ered either  in  drills,  or  tightly  ploughed  in, 
that  fall  wheat  might  be  grown  in  Lower 
Canada.  The  great  danger  is  in  the  Spring 
by  freezing  and  thawing  alternately,  that 
the  plants  are  thrown  out  of  the  soil,  if  not 
well  drained.  They  are,  however,  liable  to 
the  same  injuries  in  the  United  States,  but 
they  sow  early,  on  summer  fallowed  land, 
and  the  wheat  has  a  firm  root  in  the  soil 
before  the  winter  sets  in.  We  cannot  admit 
that  our  country  is  inferior  to  any  in  North 


America,  but  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no 
doubt,  that  the  cultivated  portions  of  it,  are 
capable  of  yielding  a  larger  produce  of  corn, 
and  cattle,  acre  for  acre,  than  any  part  of 
North  America,  notwithstanding  the  length 
and  severity  of  our  winters.  If  we  are  be- 
hind or  diflBcient  in  our  products,  it  is  our 
own  fault,  and  the  remedy  is  in  our  own 
power.  The  country  or  its  pr.oduct3,  are  not 
to  be  estimated  as  they  appear  at  present, 
but  as  they  might  be.  C'bjections  are  made 
to  our  cattle,  and  our  pastures,  as  being  very 
inferior,  but  that  is  certainly  not  through 
defect  in  the  natural  quality  of  the  soil  or 
climate,  or  the  race  of  cattle.  We  might 
have  most  superior  pastures  here,  equal,  we 
believe,  to  those  of  any  country,  as  the  lands 
are  generally  productive  of  natural  clover 
the  first  year  they  are  left  unploughed.  If 
we  had  excellent  pastures  what  would  pre- 
vent us  from  having  good  meadows,  and 
with  both  these,  why  not  have  good  cattle 
and  sheep  ?  We  have  heard  objections  urged" 
to  our  cattle  because  they  are  not  very  large 
frame  and  bone,  standing  very  high  with 
great  horns,  but  this  sort  of  stock,  we  hum- 
bly conceive,  would  not  be  the  most  suitable 
or  profitable  for  this  country,  under  any  cir- 
cumstayices.  Short  leggod,  small  boned  cat- 
tle of  moderate  size,  will  ever  be  most  suit- 
able and  profitable  for  this  country,  and  pro- 
bably for  any  country.  We  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  advocating  the  expediency 
of  keeping  very  small  sized  animals.  We 
only  propose  that  our  animals  should  be  of 
moderate  size,  well  shaped,  small  bone,  but 
of  large  carcase  in  proportion  to  bone,  and 
not  to  be  chifjly  legs,  bones  and  horns.  We 
admit  that  there  may  be  small  sized  animals 
very  unsuitable  for  meat  or  dairy  purpose?, 
but  these  are  not  the  sort  of  animals  to 
choose  for  usefulness  or  profit.  It  is  only 
by  careful  selection  and  attention  in  breed- 
ing, that  useful  animals  can  be  obtained.  It 
could  not  be  expected  that  neat  cattle  or 
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sheep,  would  be  in  superior  excellence, 
where  no  selections  are  made  for  breeding, 
but  all  the  females  are  allowed  to  breed,  and 
at  any  age  that  they  may  do  so.  There  may 
not  be  any  objection  that  heifers  of  good 
size,  and  well  kept,  sbould  breed,  or  have 
their  first  calf  at  two  years  old,  but  to  allow 
those  of  small  size  to  breed  at  that  age  is 
very  objectionable,  and  completely  checks 
their  growth.  With  sheep  it  is  the  same 
case,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  breed 
until  their  second  year,  unless  of  good  size, 
and  well  kept.  Sheep  at  one  year  old,  are 
not  able  to  feed  their  lambs,  if  they  are  not 
of  good  size,  and  well  fed.  Farmers  in  the 
old  countries,  who  are  desirous  of  having 
good  sheep,  seldom  allow  the  ewes  to  breed 
until  after  their  first  shearing.  "When  this 
plan  is  found  necessary  in  the  British  Isles, 
where  sheep  are  much  better  fed,  in  winter 
and  Spring,  than  in  Canada,  it  may  be  ima- 
gined how  much  more  necessary  it  is  here, 
if  we  desire  to  have  fine  stock.  It  may  be 
answered  that  it  would  not  be  profitable  to 
allow  sheep  to  remain  the  first  j'ear  without 
breeding — but  we  would  observe,  that  when 
lambs  are  allowed  to  breed  the  first  year, 
they  will  not  produce  so  large  a  fleece  of 
wool,  their  growth  may  be  checked,  and  they 
may  not  raise  a  lamb  after  all.  The  lambs 
or  calves  of  young  cattle,  or  sheep  of  one 
year  old,  are  seldom  of  good  quality,  or  fit 
for  raising.  Some  farmers  may  so  keep 
their  stock  at  all  seasons,  that  it  might  be 
quite  proper  to  deviate  from  the  plan  we 
submit.  For  the  generality  of  farmers, 
however,  we  conceive  it  would  be  their  in- 
terest to  adopt  the  plan  we  suggest,  in  breed- 
ing caltle  and  sheep.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  us  having  a  useful  and  profitable 
stock  of  cattle  and  sheep  here,  without  in- 
curring any  great  expense,  except  the  obser- 
vance of  rules  that  are  manifestly  required 
in   every  country   in   the    management  of 


cattle  and  sheep,  to  have  them  of  good  qua- 
lity and  profitable. 


We  have  frequently  been  told  that  it  would 
be  belter  that  we  should  copy  more  for  this 
Journal  from  American  Agricultural  perio- 
dicals, than  from  Agricultural  periodicals 
published  in  the  British  Isles.  We,  however, 
are  fully  persuaded  that  we  cannot  find  in 
any  Agricultural  publications,  better,  and 
more  practical  information  on  every  branch 
of  improved  husbandry,  than  is  to  be  found 
in  those  published  in  the  British  Isles  We 
make  this  statement  advisedly,  and  as  a  prac- 
tical farmer  of  long  experience.  We  say 
now  and  we  have  always  said,  that  the  more 
closely  we  follow  and  adopt  the  best  and 
most  approved  practice  of  British  husbandry, 
the  bettor,  and  more  profitable  will  be  our 
farming.  We  do  not  say  that  we  should  fol- 
low them  in  every  thing,  but  we  certainly 
may  do  so  in  most  things  with  advantage  and 
profit.  There  is  not  an  Agricultural  publica- 
tion of  North  America  that  can  teach  us  bet- 
ter systems  of  husbandry  than  we  can  find  in 
British  publications,  and  than  what  we  have 
learned  by  practical  experience  all  our  life. 
We  should  hope  that  this  Journal  would  be 
one  to  copy  from  on  Agricultural  subjects, 
rather  than  be  a  copy  from  other  publications. 
We  possess  the  very  best  means  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  improved  Agriculture, 
we  have  had  a  long  practical  experience,  and 
therefore,  if  we  are  capable  of  employing 
these  advantages  properly,  this  Journal  should 
not  be  second  to  any  published  on  the  same 
subject  in  North  America,  and  we  trust  it  is 
not,  and  shall  not.  The  farmers  of  Oanada 
will  find  as  good  farming  in  their  own  coun- 
try, as  they  can  find  in  North  America,  we 
can  assure  them  of  that.  The  general  state 
of  our  Agriculture  is  defective,  and  very 
much  behind  the  improved  system  of  the 
British  Isles,  but  we  certainly  can  receive  as 
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good  practical  instruction  in  the  art  of  Agri- 
culture within  the  Province  of  Canada,  as 
we  can  find  on  this  continent.  We  may  very 
well  take  upon  ourselves  to  lead  instead  of 
following,  and  there  cannot  be  any  mistake 
that  Canada  is  capable  of  doing  so.  Our 
soil  and  climate  are  excellent,  and  we  possess 
sufficient  of  practical  skill  in  the  country  to 
show  an  example,  and  instruct  the  ignorant 
in  good  husbandry.  All  that  is  required  is  to 
put  our  many  advantages  into  practical  oper- 
ation. We  need  not  go  to  seek  instruction 
beyond  what  we  possess  within  ourselves,  if 
we  make  a  good  use  of  what  is  in  our  own 
power.  All  our  Agricultural  implements 
may  not  be  of  the  best  description,  but  we 
have  some  of  the  most  essential,  that  cannot 
be  surpassed,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
us  having  them  all  so,  made  upon  the  spot, 
from  English  models,  that  are  the  best  in  the 
world.  There  are  not  better  Agricultural  im- 
plements |on  this  continent,  than  some  that 
are  made  in  Montreal,  such  as  ploughs,  har- 
rows of  various  kinds,  grubbers,  carts  of  every 
description,  churns,  cheese-presses,  and  many 
other  articles  of  excellent  form  and  workman- 
ship, not  so  much  for  making  exhibitions  at 
shows,  as  for  practical  use  in  the  farmers' 
fields.  We  have  seen  a  churn  made  in  Mon- 
treal, worth  all  the  churns  we  have  seen  in 
America.  It  combined  elegance  of  form, 
size,  strength,  and  excellent  workmanship, 
and  capacity  to  make  over  100  lbs.  of  but- 
ter at  one  time.  This  is  something  like  a 
churn  for  a  dairy,  and  a  correct  picture  of 
it  would  be  worth  giving  in  an  Agri- 
cultural Journal.  There  is  a  commencement 
made  in  Montreal  of  manufacturing  Agricul- 
tural implements,  and  we  hope  that  in  a  short 
period  we  shall  be  able  to  show  all  the  imple- 
ments required  in  Agriculture,  of  the  most 
suitable  form  and  adaptation  to  their  several 
uses,  and  of  the  best  materials  and  workman- 
ship. We  forgot  to  mention  our  Fanning 
machines,  and  wood  and  wire  riddles  and 


screens,  of  every  size  required  for  cleaning 
grain  or  small  seed.  All  we  have  enumerat- 
ed are  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  capable  of 
executing  well,  the  several  works  for  which 
they  were  made  and  adapted.  We  have  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves.  If  we 
cannot  show  a  very  large  number  of  imple- 
ments, we  can  show  the  most  material  to  the 
farmer  of  the  very  best  description.  We 
confidently  hope  and  trust  that  ere  long  Ca- 
nada will'be  able  to  lead  in  a  good  system 
bf  husbandry  in  North  America,  instead  of 
following  the  example  of  any  other  country 
this  side  of  the  great  Atlantic. 


We  have  not  been  able  to  give  any  illus- 
trations in  this  Journal,  and  we  suppose  this 
want  has  been  complained  of  by  some  par- 
ties. The  expense  of  procuring  illustrations 
that  would  be  worth  having,  would  be  con- 
siderable, and  unless  they  were  perfect,  or 
gave  a  perfect  idea  of  what  they  were  intend- 
ed to  represent,  we  conceive  they  would  be 
more  calculated  to  do  harm  than  advance 
Agricultural  improvement.  In  the  case  of 
animals,  we  have  seen  lately,  some  illnstra- 
tions  pretending  to  represent  certain  animals 
and  we  look  upon  them  as  ridiculous  carica- 
tures, giving  no  correct  idea  of  the  shape  of 
the  animals  that  would  enable  one  to  form  any 
just  estimation  of  their  merit.  In  the  Farmers 
Magazine,  published  in  London,  that  certainly 
possesses  merit  equal  if  not  superior  to  any 
other  Agricultural  publication,  they  seldom 
give  any  illustrations,  except  two  beautiful 
copperplate  engravings  of  superior  animals 
executed  in  the  very  best  manner  in  each 
Monthly  number.  If  there  are  any  others 
given,  it  is  very  rarely,  and  only  of  some 
new  invention,  and  they  are  executed  in  the 
best  style.  We  receive  some  of  the  best 
Agricultural  po'iodicals  published  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  they  seldom  have  any 
illustrations,  except  those  in  advertisements 
appearing  in  them      It  would  be  very  de- 
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sinible  certainly  that  correct  drawings  should 
be  given  of  any  new  and  useful  inventions 
not  known  to  fanners,  or  new  and  approved 
plans  of  farm  houses  and  buildings,  but  we 
do  not  think  that  tiie  Agricultural  Journal 
should  be  made  the  medium  of  adveriising 
for  parties,  unless  such  advertisements  were 
paid  for,  and  then  there  could  be  no  objection 
to  any  number  of  illustrations  appearing  on 
behalf  of  the  parties  advertising,  and  on 
extra  sheets  that  would  not  diminish  the 
present  size  of  the  Journal  of  Agricultural 
information.  Picture  books  are  very  amus- 
ing to  children,  who  do  not  require  that  the 
pictures  be  very  exact  representations  if  they 
give  a  mere  outline,  and  are  well  coloured. 
Illustrations  for  an  Agricultural  periodical, 
however,  must  be  well  and  correctly  execut- 
ed, to  make  them  useful,  and  should  only  be 
given  of  the  most  approved  implements,  the 
best  constructed  farm  buildings,  and  new  and 
useful  inventions.  Any  parties  who  desire 
to  have  their  implements  or  other  articles 
they  have  to  dispose  of,  made  known  to  the 
public,  let  them  give  correct  illustrations  and 
descriptions  of  them  in  an  advertisement  for 
which  they  will  pay,  and  subscribers  to  the 
Journalwill  be  able  to  form  their  own  estimate 
of  them.  This  Journal  should  only  recom- 
mend by  illustrations  or  otherwise,  such  im- 
plements, plans  of  farm  buildings,  or  other 
things  as  have  received  the  stamp  of  general 
approval  formed  from  practical  experience. 
We  have  seen  frequently,  illustrations  of 
implements  appearing  in  Agricultural  peri- 
odicals, that  would  be  useless  to  a  farmer, 
l"or  any  purpose  but  to  look  at,  and  serve  no 
good  purpose  by  insertion,  except  as  adver- 
tisements for  the  manufacturer  or  vendor  of 
the  articles.  We  wish  to  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood, not  to  object  to  illustrations  being 
published,  provided  they  are  such  as  we  have 
endeavoured  to  describe — calculated  to  in- 
crease the  usefulness  of  this  Journal,  and  to 
promote  the  objects  for  which  it  is  published 


— the  advancement  of  Agricultural  improve- 
ment in  Lower  Canada. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  FOR  AU- 
GUST. 

The  month  of  August  was  very  favourable 
for  completing  the  hay  harvest,  and  for  se- 
curing any  grain  ready  for  cutting.  With 
the  exception  of  one  week  in  the  commence- 
ment of  hay  harvest  in  July,  we  have  seldom 
seen  a  more  favourable  season  for  harvesting 
hay  in  good  condition.  In  the  week  we 
mention,  some  hay  was  injured,  certainly; 
but  for  the  remainder  of  the  hay, harvest, 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  crop 
in  the  best  condition.  Hay  is  a  material 
crop  of  the  farm,  and  it  is  a  great  advantage 
to  have  it  uninjured  and  well  saved,  which  it 
may  be,  generally,  this  year.  Heavy  rain  or 
showers  upon  hay  in  the  process  of  saving, 
destroy  all  the  best  qualities,  and  render  it 
of  little  value,  except  for  manure.  The  wea- 
ther was  beautiful  for  cutting  and  securing 
wheat  and  barley,  and  we  believe  all  the  lat- 
ter, and  much  of  the  former,  is  safely  housed. 
Barley  was  not  sown  this  year  to  the  usual 
extent,  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  paid 
for  it  last  year,  and  the  quantity  raised  is 
certainly  short  of  former  years,  but  it  may 
be  equal  to  the  demand.  Farmers,  however, 
should  not  give  up  the  sowing  of  barley,  as 
it  can  be  employed  in  feeding  cattle  and  pigs, 
if  brewers  will  not  pay  a  reasonable  price  for 
it.  It  is  much  the  best  crop  to  sow  grass- 
seed  with,  in  laying  down  land,  particularly 
when  wheat  is  sown  so  late  as  the  latter  end 
of  May  and  beginning  of  June.  To  sow 
grass-seed  at  that  advanced  season  of  the  year, 
is  very  uncertain  if  the  month  of  June  is  dry, 
and  it  is  a  great  disappointment  to  a  farmer, 
when  he  proposes,  or  has  bis  land  in  a  fit  state 
to  seed  down  for  grass,  to  have  the  grass-seed 
falil.  If  he  has  to  plough  it  again,  and  take 
another  crop  of  grain,  the  land  may  not  be 
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in  good  condition  ;  and  where  a  regular  ro- 
tation is  attempted,  it  is  quite  deranged. 
When  land  is  prepared  to  be  seeded  down, 
we  should  prefer  incurring  the  risk  of  sow- 
ing wheat  carl  J,  if  that  is  the  crop  to  be  rais- 
ed, to  deferring  it  to  the  latter  end  of  May. 
It  would  be  less  inconvenience  and  loss  to 
lose  some  of  the  wheat  by  the  insect,  than 
lose  the  grass  seeds,  and  have  the  disappoint- 
ment consequent  thereon.  Indeed,  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sow 
grass-seeds  and  clover  with  wheat,  if  a  good 
crop  of  wheat  is  desired.  The  young  grass 
and  clover  growing  up  about  the  wheat,  is 
a  shelter  for  the  wheat  fly,  and  in  wet  seasons 
retains  more  moisture  about  the  straw  than 
is  beneficial  to  the  crop,  and  is  apt  to  induce 
rust.  When  wheat  is  sown  in  drills,  and 
hoed,  as  in  England,  they  can  seldom  sow 
grass  or  clover  seed  with  it,  and  hence  land 
is  not  often  seeded  down  for  grass  with  wheat 
in  a  good  system  of  husbandry,  when  a  regu- 
lar rotation  is  observed.  There  is  certainly 
a  difficulty  here  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and 
we  fear  that  wheat  must  continue  to  be  the 
chief  crop  to  sow  grass  seeds  with,  but  in 
that  case  it  may  be  advisable  to  sow  early, 
^  so  as  to  give  a  fair  chance  for  the  grass 
and  clover  seed.  This  year,  from  all  reports 
we  have  heard,  the  early  and  very  late  sown 
wheat  has  been  less  injured  by  the  fly,  than 
that  sown  from  the  25th  of  April  to  the  15th 
May.  From  our  own  past  experience,  we 
•should  have  expected  this  to  be  the  case. 
The  wheat  crop  generally,  so  fiir  as  we  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  has  not  suffered  much 
injury  this  year  by  the  wheat  fly,  and  will  be 
a  better  crop  than  we  have  had  for  some 
years.  A  dry  warm  season,  we  have  ever 
found,  both  in  the  old  country  and  in  this,  to 
be  most  favorable  for  wheat.  It  is  said  that 
summers  of  the  highest  general  temperature, 
always  produce  abundant  crops  of  wheat  in 
England,  ns  this  high  temperature  is  usually 
accompanied  with  dry  weather.    On  the  con- 


trary, a  low  temperature  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  a  wet  season,  and  is  invariably  pro- 
ductive of  inferior  crops  of  wheat,  both  in  the 
British  Isles  and  in  Canada.  A  dry  season 
saves  much  labor,  and  prevents  wa>te  and  in- 
jury to  crops.  In  this  latitude,  we  are  not 
often  liable  to  extraordinary  or  injurious 
droughts,  and  the  dryest  seasons  we  have 
seen  in  this  country,  have  been  the  best  for 
the  farmers.  There  are  some  complaints  of 
their  crops  of  wheat,  occasioned  by  various 
causes,  but  this  may  be  always  expected  un- 
til draining  and  better  cultivation  is  more 
generally  introduced.  In  many  places  last 
Spring,  the  lands  were  not  in  the  best  condi- 
tion for  sowing  or  producing  a  good  crop. 
They  continued  wet  to  a  late  period,  and  be- 
fore they  were  fit  to  sow,  the  soil  became  so 
excessively  hard,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
harrow  them  sufliciently  to  form  a  good  seed 
bed  for  the  grain  to  vegetate  in,  and  much 
of  the  seed  failed  from  this  cause.  The  same 
causes  exist  every  Spring  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,andhave  been  productiveof  similar  re- 
sults to  those  we  have  stated.  We  hope,  how- 
ever,we  are  correct  in  reporting  very  favoura- 
bly of  the  crops  generally,  and  an  early  har- 
vest, as  this  undoubtedly  is,  is  a  most  certain 
proof  that  the  crops  are  better  than  they 
would  be  of  a  late  harvest — at  least  we  have 
ever  found  it  so.  In  Lower  Canada  we  have 
not  had  any  sprouting  of  grain  in  harvesting 
up  to  this  time,  and  this  is  a  great  advan- 
tage. 

To  harvest  beans  so  tliat  they  will  keep  ia 
in  good  condition,  is  very  difficult.  In  England 
they  put  a  fimnel  in  the  centre  of  the  stack  to 
give  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  this  prevents 
any  injury  to  the  beans,  and  admits  of  iheir 
being  harvested  much  sooner  than  they  could 
otherwise  be.  The  funnel  is  sometimes  made 
of  cast  iron,  but  generally  of  three  poles  of 
wood  joined  together  with  small  spars,  nailed 
on  at  about  a  foot  apart.  Where  there  is  a 
sand,  the  funnel  ia  placed  upon  the  frame  in 
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the  centre  of  the  stack,  one!  the  stack  is  built 
round  thein.  "Where  there  is  no  stanJ,  there 
may  be  a  channel  formed  of  stone,  or  of  wood 
under  the  boitom  of  the  stack  and  the  funnel 
placed  upon.  The  air  would  go  through  ihis 
opening  and  through  the  funnel  in  the  stack,* 
anii  keep  the  beans  from  heating  or  injury. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  can  safely  state, 
that  we  have  not  seen  a  crop  of  grain  this 
year  that  was  not  fully  as  good  as  could  be 
expected  in  proportion  to  the  state  of  ferti- 
lity, cultivation  and  management  of  the  soil 
for  the  crop,  and  what  more  could  reasonably 
be  expected,  unless  crops  were  to  be  pro- 
duced without  any  cultivation  for  them. 
We  have  seen  and  heard  of  symptoms  of  the 
potato  disease  appearing  in  the  stalks  or 
vines  of  the  potatoes;  but  we  believe  that 
the  tubers  are  not  yet  affected,  and  should 
dry  weather  continue,  we  may  hope  that  the 
potato  crop  will  escape  the  disease.  We  do 
not  expect  that  in  this  dry  weather  the  crop 
will  be  very  hirge,  but  a  moderate  return  of 
Bound  potatoes  is  much  more  desirable  than 
a  larger  crop  of  potatoes  that  would  be  un- 
sound. Farmers  who  are  anxious  to  grow 
large  cropa  of  potatoes  would  be  likely  to 
incur  loss  instead  of  profit.  Early  planting 
will  be  the  best  security  against  disease,  and 
making  use  of  special  manures,  rather  than 
farm-yard  manure.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
potatoes  may  be  grown  but  not  by  the  same 
cultivation  and  manuring  that  was  practised 
Buccessfully  before  they  become  diseased,  and 
by  the  cultivation  and  manuring  that  has  pro- 
duced the  diseise.  We  have  never  seen  the 
vines  of  the  potato  c;op  look  more  luxuriant 
than  they  did  tliis  year.  The  vines  may 
wither  and  dry  without  disease  affecting  the 
tubers,  but  after  this  takes  place  the  tubers 
will  not  increase  much  in  size.  There  is  a 
general  complaint  this  year  of  the  f\ulure  of 
the  turnip  crop  by  the  fly,  or  at  least  seed 
that  has  been  sown  two  or  three  times  has 
been  as  often  eaten  by  the  fly  the  moment 


the  plants  have  appeared.  This  is  a  great 
annoyance  and  disappointment  to  a  farmer, 
and  one  that  we  are  very  liable  to  in  thi:* 
country.  It  is  most  essential  that  soil  for 
turnips  should  be  well  pulverized,  and  finely 
broken  down — that  it  should  be  moist  when 
sown — that  it  should  be  limed  with  about  40 
bushels  to  the  acre,  previous  to  drilling,  or 
sowing,  broad  cast — that  special  manures, 
such  as  guano,  bone-dust  or  ashes,  should  be 
applied  instead  of  farm -yard  manure,  or  ap- 
plied with  the  latter — that  a  rapid  vegetation 
of  the  seed  should  be  obtained  if  possible — 
so  that  the  plants  may  soon  come  into  the 
rough  leaf.  Moist  or  peat  soil  is  less  liable 
to  the  fly  here  than  upland  or  sandy  soil. 
When  the  weather  is  dry  at  the  time  of  sow- 
ing and  for  some  time  subsequently,  the 
young  turnip  plants  are  very  liable  to  be  in- 
jured. In  England  it  is  found  that  by  mix- 
ing the  Swedish  and  White  turnip  seed,  the 
fly  will  destroy  the  White,  and  the  Swedish 
will  escape  with  little  damage.  The  expe- 
riments are  worth  trying.  Turnip  seed  is  not 
expensive,  and  by  sowing  some  extra  seed  of 
a  different  kind  from  the  variety  sought  to 
be  raised,  and  of  the  kind  the  fly  prefers,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  hoe  out  any  that 
remained  after  the  danger  of  the  fly  was 
passed.  There  is  no  better  variety  of  turnip 
for  food  for  animals  or  for  keeping  during 
the  winter,  than  the  Swedish,  and  we  believe 
they  might  be  grown  by  careful  cultivation, 
and  adopting  the  precautions  we  suggest. 
Steeping  the  seed  of  the  variety  of  turnip 
desired  to  be  grown  in  train  oil,  and  drying 
it  with  sulphur,  would  also  be  a  good  plan, 
and  only  steeping  the  seed  sown  to  feed  the 
fly  in  soft  water.  The  latter  should  be  done 
in  order  that  the  plants  would  appear  as  soon 
as  the  jdants  from  the  seed  steeped  in  oil. 
It  might  also  be  proper  in  case  of  steeping 
in  this  way  that  the  seed  should  be  sown 
separately,  that  for  the  food  of  the  fly  on 
the  sides  of  the  drills.     This  method  would 
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give  additional  trouble  certainly,  but  per- 
haps would  not  cost  much  over  a  dollar  the 
acre,  and  this  wonid  be  amply  corapenfated 
by  having  the  first  sowing  safe  and  in  time. 
There  is  a  greatly  increased  quantity  of 
Mangel-wurtzel,  Carrots  and  Parsnips  sown 
now  in  Lower  Canada,  over  what  was  sown 
heretofore,  and  this  is  a  certain  indication 
of  improvement  in  our  husbandry.  "We  do 
not  expect  that  root  crops  will  ever  be  cul- 
tivated here  in  the  same  proportion  to  grain 
crops  that  they  are  in  England,  but  it  would 
be  very  desirable  that  every  fiirmer  should 
cultivate  some.  If  it  was  possible  the  land 
should  be  manured  the  previous  fall  and  well 
drained.  This  would  keep  the  soil  open,  and 
it  could  receive  all  the  working  it  would  re- 
quire in  Spring  as  soon  as  the  snow  and  frost 
was  gone,  and  the  seed  could  then  be  early 
sown,  which  is  most  essential  to  good  root 
crops.  If  our  lands  are  not  well  prepared  in 
the  Fall,  so  as  to  keep  them  as  dry  as  possible, 
and  drained,  so  that  the  water  shall  pass  off 
of  them  in  the  Spring  without  obstruction, 
we  cannot  sow  in  time  or  expect  good  crops. 
The  growing  seasons  are  very  short  the  most 
favourable  years,  and  we  should  certainly 
strive  to  be  prepared  to  give  our  crops  the 
whole  benefit  of  the  growing  season.  How 
can  we  expect  good  crops  if  we  do  not  sow 
until  mid-summer  ?  AVith  the  exception  of 
turnips,  and  buck- wheat,  there  is  not  a  crop 
cultivated  by  the  farmer  that  should  not  be 
sown  in  April  and  May,  and  as  early  as  pos- 
sible in  these  months.  As  to  the  wheat,  we 
would  not  take  upon  us  to  recommend  early 
sowing  for  all,  least  the  fly  should  damage  it, 
but  we  would  have  no  hesitation  to  sow  early 
if  the  land  was  in  a  fit  state.  As  we  before 
observed  the  most  dangerous  time  is — sow- 
ing between  the  25th  of  April  and  the  15th 
of  Aiay,  and  we  should,  prefer  in  our  own  case 
to  sow  previous  to  the  first,  or  subsequent  to 
the  last  of  these  periods.  Oats,  peas,  and 
potatoes,  cannot  be  sown  too  early  after  the 


land  is  fit.  Barley  should  not  be  sown  be- 
fore the  weather  becomes  fine.  We  have 
never  seen  a  good  crop  of  barley  when  the 
sowing  has  been  immediately  succeeded  by 
a  very  heavy  fall  of  rain,  unless  the  land  was 
very  dry  indeed,  or  thorough  drained.  In 
England  they  endeavour  as  much  as  possible, 
to  check  weeds  in  the  Fall;  by  destroying  their 
roots,  so  that  they  shall  not  be  in  the  soil  to 
sprout  and  grow  in  Spring  before  or  with  the 
cultivated  crops.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  we 
make  no  effort  to  check  the  growth  of  weeds 
in  the  Fall,  and  consequently  in  the  greater 
part  of  our  lands,  they  must  be  continually 
on  the  increase.  By  summer  fallowing,  well, 
and  properly  executed,  weeds  might  be  effec- 
tually destroyed.  Any  farmer  might  sum- 
mer fallow  eight  or  ten  acres  in  the  year,  if 
he  would  resolve  to  do  so,  and  the  whole 
farm  might  soon  be  got  over  in  this  way,  and 
be  put  into  good  condition.  We  do  not  see 
how  anything  like  a  regular  rotation  of  crops 
can  be  established  here,  without  introducing 
summer  fallow.  Ten  acres  treated  in  this  way, 
might  be  seeded  down  with  clover  and  grass, 
for  meadow,  and  it  would  then  be  in  a  clean 
and  productive  state,  until  it  would  be  re- 
quired for  ploughing  again,  when  it  would 
be  clean  f o  •  any  crop  to  be  sown  in  it.  There 
is  an  objection  made  to  summer  fallow  by  par- 
ties who  pretend  it  is  an  unnecessary  waste 
of  land  for  a  year,  and  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  husbandry.  However  this 
objection  might  have  Aveight  in  the  British 
Isles,  we  do  not  consider  that  it  applies  here, 
where  so  large  a  portion  of  the  lands  is  left 
in  nearly  a  state  cjf  waste  every  alternate  year. 
There  is  another  objection  urged,  that  in  our 
hot  summers,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  eva- 
porated by  exposures  to  the  sun  in  a  plough- 
ed state.  This  we  conceive  is  a  great  mis- 
take. Any  farmer  may  see,  that  in  the  dry- 
est  periods  of  the  summer,  by  stirring  the 
soil  about  the  plants  of  green  crops,  an  im- 
mediate improvement  will  be  observable  ia 
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the  plants.  Ploughing  and  working  the  soil 
in  summer,  instead  of  exhausting  it,  causes 
it  to  attract  fertility  from  the  atmosphere, 
from  whatever  cause  it  may  be,  greatly  adds 
to  its  fertility,  and  its  fitness  and  capability 
for  producing  a  good  crop. 

The  very  dry  weather  we  have  had  in 
August,  althougii  favourable  for  harvesting 
has  had  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  late 
sown  crops,  in  hastening  them  to  maturity, 
we  fear,  in  many  cases,  rather  prematurely. 
The  grass  and  pastures  have  been  very  much 
dried  up,  and  will  not  recover,  until  there 
is  a  considerable  fall  of  rain.  The  markets 
are  well  supplied  with  meat — butter,  and 
cheese,  the  latter  of  better  quality  than  us- 
ual, and  much  of  it  of  Canadian  manufacture. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  We  might  make 
butter  and  cheese  here  for  exportation  to  a 
large  extent,  and  it  would  pay  well.  Suitable 
dairies,  good  dairy-maids,  skill,  attention 
and  cleanliness,  are  the  grand  requisites  to 
insure  good  butter  and  cheese.  It  will  not 
do  to  make  good  butter  and  cheese  one  time, 
and  not  another,  as  this  will  destroy  the  char- 
acter of  all.  The  most  careful  attention  is 
to  be  observed  constantly  to  secure  a  regular 
good  quality  at  all  times.  In  conclusion,  we 
have  abundant  cause  of  thankfulness  to  a 
Bountiful  Creator,  "Whose  goodness  does  the 
circling  year"  "  With  fresh  returns  of  plenty 
crown  !"  and  for  giving  us  a  healthy  season. 
These,  the  greatest  of  all  earthly  blessings, 
are  enjoyed  by  the  farmers  of  Canada  in  as 
great  a  degree  as  those  of  any  country  on 
earth,  in  every  instance,  where  they  perform 
their  own  duty  properly. 

August,  27th.  1850 


I 


We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  the  County 
of  Terrebonne  Agricultural  Society  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  paying  all  Premiums 
awarded  for  well  managed  farms,  at  their 
cattle  show,  ploughing  matches,  &c.,  "  in 
useful  and  improved  Implements  of  Agri- 


culture,— superior  breeds  of  young  male  ani- 
males — different  species  of  grain,  and  any 
other  useful  article  for  the  advancement  of 
agriculture."  If  tills  mode  of  paying  Pre- 
miums was  generally  adopted,  it  would  have 
a  good  effect,  provided  always,  that  the  Im- 
plements are  of  a  good  description  and  sui- 
table for  the  use  of  the  parties  who  obtain 
them.  There  is  also,  great  caution  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  selection  of  animals,  that  they 
may  be  good,  and  suitable  for  the  use  of 
parties  to  whom  they  might  be  awarded,  or 
it  will  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  parties  ob- 
taining them.  As  regards  samples  of  seed 
there  is  no  difficulty,  except  that  they  be 
clean,  and  of  unmixed  varieties.  Awarding 
choice  male  animals  will  be  the  most  diffi- 
cult matter  to  manage,  first,  in  obtaining 
suitable  ones,  at  a  fair  price,  and  then  in 
giving  satisfaction  to  the  competitor  to  whom 
the  animal  is  awarded.  This  may  all  be 
provided  for  by  Regulations  of  the  Society 
which  we  have  not  seen.  There  is  a  nume- 
rous list  of  Premiums,  and  no  less"  than  12 
for  well  managed  farms  all  of  them  open  to 
Canadian  farmers,  and  only  6  of  them  open 
to  other  than  Canadians.  There  are  no  Pre- 
miums offerfed  calculated  to  do  more  good 
than  those  for  well  managed  farms,  under 
judicious  regulations  and  restrictions.  We 
humbly  conceive  that  it  is  very  objectionable 
to  allow  parties  to  compete  for  different  crops, 
and  for  well  managed  farms  at  the  same  time, 
and  to  be  awarded  Premiums  for  both.  This 
is  not  allowing  competitors  a  fair  chance,  and 
appears  very  like  the  "  prize  catching"  sys- 
tem, that  should  be  prevented  if  possible. 
If  a  good  crop  of  any  kind  happens  to  be 
growing  upon  a  farm  that  obtains  a  prize  for 
being  well  managed,  this  good  crop  is  a  part 
a  part  of  the  result  of  good  management  and 
is  not  we  conceive  entitled  to  a  separate 
premium.  We  do  not  see  what  is  to  prevent 
the  best  managed  farms  to  obtain  all  the 
prizes  for  crops  also,  and  cut  out  all  other 
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competitors.  If  a  farm  be  generally  well 
managed  it  is  probable  that  each  crop  upon 
it  will  be  good,  or  at  least  better  than  any 
crop  growing  upon  an  ill-managed  farm. 
These  matters  require  consideration  to  main- 
tain the  character  of  Agricultural  Societies, 
and  their  general  usefulness  and  popularity. 
Any  farmer  obtaining  an  award  for  having 
the  best  managed  farm  should  be  perfectly 
satisfied  with  that  honour,  and  leave  other 
Premiums  to  encourage  parties  that  are  less 
fortunate  and  probably  less  skilful.  We 
should  be  sorry  to  propose  anything  unrea- 
sonable but  we  feel  persuaded  the  more  gene- 
ral the  competition  that  is  allowed  by  the 
regulations  of  Agricultural  Societies  and  the 
more  widely  the  Premiums  are  distributed  to 
farmers,  the  more  useful  their  action  will  be, 
in  encouraging  improvement.  The  County 
of  Terrebonne  Cattle  Show  is  to  take  place 
at  the  Village  of  Ste.  Therese  de  Blainville, 
on  "Wednesday  the  25th  September  instant. 


An  attempt  has  been  made  in  July  last  by 
the  County  of  Montreal  Agricultural  Society 
to  establish  a  Fair,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  animals  were  upon  the  ground,  (the  Old 
Race  Course,  Mile  End,)  for  sale  and  for 
show-  We  did  not  hear  whether  many  sales 
were  effected,  but  we  hope  the  Society  will 
persevere  in  their  intention  of  holding  an- 
other Fair  in  the  Fall.  The  month  of  May 
would  be  the  most  suitable  period  for  the 
Spring  Fair,  and,  perhaps,  early  in  October, 
for  the  Autumn  Fair.  It  would  be  a  great 
convenience  to  farmers  and  others  who  re- 
quire either  to  sell  or  to  purchase  animals,  to 
have  regular  Fairs,  as  in  the  Old  Countries. 
A  Vi  riety  of  animals  would  be  brought  toge- 
ther for  selection  from  to  suit  all  parties,  and 
much  time  would  be  saved.  The  Montreal 
Market  is  a  very  uncertain  one  to  sell  or  pur- 
chase store  animals  in,  and  a  larger  portion  of 
the  animals  exhibited  are  the  greatest  trash 
ever  offered  for  sale. 


We  willingly  give  insertion  to  the  com- 
munication of  Charles  Treadwell  Esq  ,  which 
will  be  found  in  another  column,  and  we  re- 
commend its  perusal  to  subscribers  When 
a  provision  has  been  made  by  the  Legislature 
for  representing  Canada  at  the  great  exhibi- 
tion in  England  next  year,  every  thing  should 
be  done  to  make  this  representation  credit- 
able to  Canada,  as  it  certainly  might  be.  We 
have  always  thought  it  would  be  well  to  en- 
courage the  writing  of  Essays  on  diH'erent 
subjects  refering  to  the  Capabilities,  Agricul- 
ture,Manufactures,Comraerce,8fC.,  of  Canada, 
and  we  should  rejoice  to  see  encouragement 
held  out  to  write  Essays  on  all  these  subjects. 
The  Royal  Enfili>h  -Agricultural  Society  ap- 
ply a  considerable  amount  annually  to  this 
purpose  (jG300).  There  are  4  Essays  annu- 
ally for  the  best  on  the  Agriculture  of  four 
several  counties,  and  by  this  means  they  have 
now  published  Essays,  we  believe,  on  more 
than  half  of  the  English  counties,  and  these 
Essays  contain  the  most  valuable  information 
and  instruction.  They  offer  £'jO  steiling 
for  each  Essay  that  is  considered  the  best. 
Were  prizes  offered  here  on  the  same  plan, 
they  would  be  productive  of  much  good.  It 
would  not  be  necessary  that  we  should  have 
one  for  each  county.  One  would  be  sufficient 
for  each  section  of  the  Province.  •  The  ap- 
plication of  public  funds  to  these  purposes, 
would  not  be  mis-applied,  but  on  the  contrary, 
would  give  the  true  state  of  all  matters  to 
which  they  would  have  reference,  and  this 
information  would  be  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage in  developing  the  resources  of  the  Pro- 
vince. 


We  have  received  from  B.D.  Johnson  Esq., 
Secretary  of  ihe  New  York  Stale  Agricultuial 
Society,  the  transactions  of  ihat  Society  for 
the  year  1850.  It  is  neatly  bound  in  cloth, 
contains  nearly  1000  pages  of  inieresting  and 
useful  information,  and  several  well  executed 
Illustrations.     It  is  altogrjther  exceedingly  well 
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got  lip,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  Society,  and 
to  iheir  Secretary,  Mr.  Johnson  who  hag  pre- 
pared the  work  as  Editgi-  of  it.  The  Lectures 
of  Professor  Johnson,  deiivered  last  year  when 
in  the  State  of  New  York  are  all  given,  and 
add  greaily  to  the  value  of  the  work.  We 
shall  avail  ourselves  occasionally  of  the 
"Transactions"  to  copy  what  we  conceive 
raay  be  interesting  to  Canadian  farmers.  We 
beg  to  return  the  thanks  of  the  Lower  Canada 
Agricultural  Society  to  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society,  and  to  iheir  worthy  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Johnson  for  their  "Transactions." 


The  District  of  Montreal  Cattle  Show  we 
believe  is  to  take  place  at  St.  John's  on  the  9lh 
October  next. 

We  did  not  receive  any  notice  of  if,  but 
accidentally  saw  the  advertisement  in  the  St. 
John's  JVews. 


The  following  we  copy  from  the  Albany 
Cultivator,  for  May  last,  under  the  heading  : 
— Improvement  in  Connecticut — Farmers  in 
Canada,  may,  if  they  can,  produce  such  re- 
turns as  it  is  reported  they  do  in  the  United 
States.  We  confess  we  have  never  seen  any 
equal  to  them  in  Canada  yet : 

"  Our  grass  lands,  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  our 
iiiain  street,  produce  on  the  average,  four  tons 
to  the  acre,  both  crops  (we  always  cut  two  crops 
per  year) ;  one  field  that  was  actually  weighed, 
produced  over  five  tons  to  the  acre ;  and  there 
are  others  which  will  equal  that.  There  were 
3  acres  of  oats  averaged  86  bushels  per  acre,  one 
acre  of  which  being  limed  produced  92  bushels. 
Of  corn  one  single  acre  produced  136  bushels,  a 
piece  of  3  acres  produced  116|  bushels  to  the 
acre,  weighing  60  lbs  the  bushel ;  another  piece 
of  6  acres,  produced  on  an  average  102  bushels 
per  acre.  *  •  We  can  show  cows  from  whose 
milk  at  grass  alone,  2  lbs.  butter  per  day  are 
made.''  A  cow  is  said  to  have  produced  £25  ISs. 
6d.  in  the  year  by  her  butter,  and  a  calf  sold  for  6 
drllars,  the  quantity  of  butter  produced  was  368 
lbs.  "Large  Farming  in  the  West,"  James 
Davis  of  Waverly,  Ross  county,  Ohio,  cultivat  a 


1800  acres  exclusively  in  Indian-corn,  and  had 
last  winter,  a  corn-crib  filled,  which  was  three 
miles  long,  ten  feet  high,  and  six  feet  wide.  It  is 
stated  iuither,  that  on  the  Great  Miami  Bottom, 
about  25  miles  below  Cincinnati,  there  is  one 
field,  (belonging  to  several  owners,)  seven  miles 
long  by  three  miles  broad,  which  has  been  re- 
gularly planted  to  corn  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
In  the  Wabush  Valley,  there  is  a  corn  field  ten 
miles  long. 

These  are  surely  surprising  statements, 
and  it  would  be  worth  a  journey  of  even  1000 
miles  to  go  and  see  how  a  farmer  in  the 
West,  where  labour  is  scarce  and  dear,  can 
manage  to  cultivate  and  harvest  properly,  one 
two  or  three  thousand  acres  of  Indian-corn. 
We  have  noticed  other  products,  of  potatoes 
for  instance,  and  we  believe  that  the  quantity 
reported  would  more  than  cover  the  whole 
surface  ol  the  land,  they  were  grown  in.  We 
have  certainly  better  land  in  Canada  than 
we  have  ever  seen  in  the  United  Stales  ;  but 
our  products  are  awfully  behind. 


ON  SAXONY  SHEEP. 


Perfection  should  be  the  aim  of  all ;  and  as 
the  Saxony  sheep  have  been  brought  to  the  high- 
est state  of  perfection,  as  producers  of  extra  fine 
wool,  it  is  my  desire  to  make  the  description  so 
plain  that  a  young  wool  grower,  who  observes 
these  rules,  in  buying  or  selecting  for  breeding, 
will  soon  have  a  good  flock. 

First  comes  the  description  of  a  pure  blood 
Saxon  buck.  He  should  be  of  a  medium  size  ; 
(and  I  consider  a  medium  sized  buck  to  be  3 
feet  9  inches  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the 
tail,)  around  the  body  3  feet  2 ;  around  the  flank 
3  feet  6 ;  from  the  breast  to  the  hip  2  feet  6  ;  in 
height  2  feet  3 ;  he  should  be  a  little  longer  than 
a  Merino,  and  not  quite  so  heavily  built.  "  The 
back  almost  straight ;  broad  over  the  kidneys ; 
body  round ;  the  neck  starting  almost  level  with 
the  tops  of  the  shoulders ;  tapering  and  becom- 
ing round  towards  the  head.  The  head  small 
and  neatly  set  on  ;  no  loose  skin  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck,  or  very  little  ;  the  hoofs  short 
and  pointed;  well  quartered,  strong,  active  and 
spirited  ;  his  eye  bright ;  pleasant  countenance 
and  tame ;  the  skin  smooth  and  heaUhy  looking. 
When  walking  with  his  side  to  you,  he  should 
look  finished  and  gay.  He  should  look  and  feel 
woolly  not  stiff  nor  hard^  but  soft.  The  same 
rules  should  be  observed  m  selecting  ewes,  only 
they  are  a  size  less. 
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The  next  comes  the  description  of  his  wool. 
Fine  wool  on  his  forehead ;  wool  on  his  crown, 
fine,  short ;  downy  looking  wool  on  his  cheeks  : 
the  imder  part  of  the  neck  as  fine  as  possible, 
and  crimped.  The  wool  on  the  body  to  be  as 
even  as  possible  all  over,  and  should  be  crimped 
24  to  28  crimps  to  the  inch  ;  tho  crimps  should 
run  plain  and  evenly  across  the  sample,  and  up 
to  the  top,  resembling  crape.  It  should  be  fine, 
soft,  thick  set  or  compact  on  the  sheep ;  should 
be  so  that  it  will  stand  straight  out,  showing 
small  strands  or  divisions  on  the  surface  of  the 
fleece  ;  the  belly  well  covered  with  fine  wool ; 
the  hip  wool  soft  and  crimped.  The  wool  should 
be  a  clear  white  or  cream  color ;  moderately 
yolky,  and  the  surface  of  the  fleece  a  little  dark. 
There  is  a  very  good  kind  of  wool,  that  is  very 
fine  and  close,  in  which  you  cannot  trace  the 
crimps — you  must  decide  by  the  smallness  of 
fibre.  The  fleece  when  shorn,  its  felting  pro- 
perties should  keep  it  united  ;  when  spread,  re- 
sembling a  spider's  web  ;  it  should  be  soft  and 
easy  rolled  :  the  length  of  wool  after  it  is  wash- 
ed and  shorn,  is  from  1.12  to  2  inches. 

When  a  young  wool  grower  goes  to  select  he 
should  keep  the  above  described  sheep  or  some 
other  model  sheep  before  his  mind  ;  it  would 
help  him  to  have  precisely  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
marked  on  his  thumb  nail,  to  lay  the  sample  on 
and  count,  and  if  they  count  six  or  seven  crimps 
in  that  space  they  are  very  good.  You  should 
cut  the  sample  with  scissors,  for  pulling  them 
injures  the  wool  and  the  sheep  both. 

When  the  wool  is  well  crimped,  it  is  superb. 
Sheep  that  are  soaked  and  washed  under  a 
waterfall  until  the  wool  is  pure  and  clean,  will 
average  2  1-2  lbs.  per  head — if  washed  in  the 
old  way,  they  will  average  3  lbs.  You  can  have 
your  sheep  exquisitely  fine,  or  fine  and  heavier 
fleeced,  just  as  you  select  them  to  breed  from. 

Remember,  *  like  begets  like.'  Be  careful  to 
guard  against  the  following  faults  :  Coarse,  hairy 
faces ;  coarse  hairs  or  uncrimped  wool  on  the 
under  part  of  the  neck ;  stringy  on  the  top  of 
the  shoulders  ;  bareness  of  the  belly  ;  coarse  hip 
wool ;  and  coarse  hairs  on  the  inside  of  the 
thighs ;  the  skin  pale  or  covered  with  spots ; 
slab-sided,  poor  on  reasonable  keeping ;  sunk, 
in  the  neck  ;  a  little  coarse  ;  low  on  the  side. 

In  conclusion,  try  to  have  your  sheep  with  as 
many  of  the  good  marks  as  possible,  and  very 
few  of  the  bad  ones.  Annually  select,  fatten 
and  sell  faulty  sheep  to  the  butcher.  By  so  do- 
ing, you  will  have  the  profit  and  pleasure  of 
having  a  fine  and  beautiful  flock. 


Mechanics. — Of  all  the  branches  into  which 
Natural  Philosophy  is  divided,  mechanics  have 
proved  the  most  useful  to  agriculture.  No  doubt 
any  labourer  may  work  any  machine  that  an- 
swers the  purpose  it  is   constructed  for  ;   but 


without  a  knowledge  of  this  science  he  cannot 
understand  the  ptinciples  upon  which  any  ma- 
chine is  constructed,  nor  can  any  machine  be 
properly  constructed  but  in  accordance  with 
those  principles*  As  implements  may  be  char- 
acterised as  the  right  hand  of  agriculture,  me- 
chanical science,  in  improving  their  form  and 
construction,  may  be  said  to  have  given  cun- 
ning to  that  right  hand  ;  for,  testing  the  strength 
of  materials,  both  relatively  and  absolutely,  it 
employs  no  more  material  in  implements  than 
is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  force  of  resistance, 
and  it  induces  to  the  discovery  of  that  form 
which  overcomes  resistance  with  the  least  pow- 
er. Simplicity  of  construction,  beauty  of  form 
of  the  constituent  parts,  mathematical  adjust- 
ment, and  symmetrical  proportion  of  the  whole 
machine,  are  now  the  characteristics  of  our  im- 
plements ;  and  it  is  the  fault  of  the  hand  that 
guides  them,  if  field-work  is  not  now  dexterous- 
ly, neatly,  and  quickly  performed.  In  saying 
thus  much  for  the  science  that  has  improved  our 
implements  to  the  state  they  now  are,  when 
compared  with  their  state  some  years  ago,  I  do 
not  aver  that  they  are  yet  perfect ;  but  they  are 
so  perfect  as  to  be  correct  in  mechanical  prin- 
ciple, and  light  in  operation,  though  «ome  are 
not  yet  simple  enough  in  construction.  Many 
indeed  may  yet  be  simplified  in  construction  ; 
and  I  consider  the  mechanist  who  simplifies  the 
action  of  any  useful  implement,  thereby  ren- 
dering it  less  liable  to  derangement,  does  as  good 
service  to  Jigriculture  as  the  inventor  of  a  new 
one.  Such  a  result  may  at  all  times  be  expect- 
ed ;  for  mathematical  demonstration  is  strictly 
applicable  to  mechanics,  whether  to  the  princi- 
ples on  which  every  machine  operates,  or  the 
form  of  which  it  is  constructed. 

Were  mechanists  to  pay  more  attention  to 
principles,  and  less  to  empirical  art  than  they 
commonly  do  in  several  districts,  implements 
would  soon  assume  the  form  most  consonant 
with  the  demonstrations  of  science.  As  it  is, 
modifications  of  construction  and  unusual  com- 
binations of  parts  are  frequently  attempted  by 
mechanists ;  and  though  many  such  attempts 
issue  in  failure,  they  nevertheless  tend  to  divulge 
new  combinations  of  mechanical  action.  It  is 
desirable  that  every  mechanist  of  implements 
should  understand  practical  agriculture,  and 
every  farmer  study  the  principles  of  mechanics 
and  the  construction  of  machines,  so  to  their 
conjoined  judgment  and  skill  miglxt  be  exercis- 
ed in  testing  the  practical  utility  of  implements. 
When  unacquainted  with  farming,  mechanists 
are  apt  to  construct  implements  obviously  un- 
suited  to  the  work  they  are  intended  to  execute; 
so  that  having  been  put  together  after  repeated 
alterations,  and  probably  at  considerable  expense, 
the  makers  endeavour  to  induce  those  farmers 
who  are  no  adepts  at  mechanics  to  purchase 
them,    and  after  some  unsatisfactory  attempts 
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Ihey  are  put  aside.  Were  fanners  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  mechanics,  their  dipcrim- 
ii.ation  would  lorm  a  barrier  against  the  spread 
ot  implements  of  questionable  utility,  and  only 
those  find  circulation  which  were  obviously 
simple,  strong,  and  etficient.  It  is  not  easy  to 
invent  implements  possessing  all  those  desir- 
able qualities  ;  but,  as  they  are  always  exposed 
to  the  weather,  and  the  soil  is  ponderous  and 
uncouth,  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  of  sim- 
ple constmction.  Simplicity  of  construction, 
however,  has  its  useful  limits.  Most  farm  oper- 
ations being  of  themselves  simple,  they  should 
be  performed  by  simple  implements  ;  and  all  the 
primary  operations,  which  are  simple,  requiring 
considerable  power,  the  simple  implements 
should  also  be  strong  ;  but  complicated  opera- 
tions, though  stationary,  require  to  be  perform- 
ed with  comparatively  complicated  machinery. 
Operations  that  are  both  complicated  and  locom- 
otive should  be  performed  with  implements  pro- 
ducing complicated  action  by  simple  means,  in 
order  to  avoid  derangement  of  their  constituent 
parts.  The  solution  of  this  last  is  a  difficult,  if 
not  impossible  problem,  in  practical  mechanics. 
The  common  plough  approaches  more  nearly  to 
its  practical  solution  than  any  other  implement; 
yet  that  wonderful  implement,  executing  diffi- 
cult work  by  simple  means,  should  yet  be  so 
modified  in  construction,  as  to  give  the  plough- 
man a  greater  command  over  its  motions.  These 
considerations  tend  to  show,  that  the  form  and 
construction  of  implements,  and  the  circumstan- 
ces in  which  they  may  be  used,  are  still  sub- 
jects affording  scope  for  mechanical  contri- 
vance. 

In  viewing  the  constmction  of  all  machines, 
an  important  circumstance  to  be  considered  by 
the  pupil  is,  the  resistance  among  moving  parts 
which  arises  from  friction  ;  and  in  solid  struc- 
tures, generally,  the  forms  and  positions  of  parts 
have  to  be  adjusted  to  the  strength  of  materials, 
and  the  strain  which  the  parts  have  to  bear. 
This  consideration  should  lead  the  pupil  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  strength  of  materials; 
and,  as  a  farmer,  he  will  have  much  need  to 
put  such  knowledge  in  practice  when  he  comes 
to  receive  the  work  executed  by  the  carpenter 
and  smith. 

On  considering  machines,  he  should  also 
avoid  the  common  error  of  supposing  that  any 
combination  of  machinery  ever  can  increase  the 
quanthy  of  power  applied.  **  What  an  infinity 
of  vain  schemes — yet  some  of  them  displaying 
great  ingenuity — for  perpetual  motion,  and  new 
mechanical  engines  of  power,  &c.,"  exclaims 
Dr.  Arnott  with  reason,  in  his  Elements  of  Phy- 
sics, "  would  have  been  checked  at  once,  had 
the  great  truth  been  generally  understood,  that 
no  form  or  combination  of  machinery  ever  did, 
or  ever  can  increase,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the 
quantity  of  power  applied.  Ignorance  of  tliis 
JH  the  hinge  on  which  most  of  t)io  dreams  of 


mechanical  projectors  have  turned.  No  year 
passes,  even  now,  iii  which  many  patents  are 
not  taken  out  for  such  supposed  discoveries,  and 
the  deluded  individuals,  after  selling,  perhaps, 
their  household  necessaries  to  obtain  the  means 
of  securing  the  expected  advantages,  often  sink 
into  despair,  when  their  attempts,  instead  of 
bringing  riches  and  happiness  to  their  families, 
end  in  disappointment  and  ruin.  The  frequency, 
eagerness,  and  obstinacy,  with  which  even  tal- 
ented individuals,  owing  to  their  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  mechan- 
ics, have  engaged  in  such  undertakings,  is  a  re- 
markable phenomenon  in  human  nature." 

TO  TAKE  HONEY  FROM  BEES. 

Sir — As  I  read  in  one  of  your  late  papers  a 
query  respecting  the  way  to  take  honey  from 
bees,  without  smothering  them,  and  as  I  think 
that  a  successful  way  of  doing  so  is  very  easy 
for  every  bee  fancier  to  undertake,  I  wish  to  let 
you  know  the  plan  which  I  always  adopt,  and 
which  if  you  think  worth  a  place  m  your  paper, 
yon  are  very  welcome  to. 

The  simplest  way,  and  the  one  by  which  I 
invariably  take  the  honey  away,  is,  I  provide,  in 
the  proper  season,  a  kind  of  fungus,  which  grows 
in  old  grass  lands  (we  call  them  puff-balls,)  and 
having  carefully  dried  them  in  an  oven,  I  put 
them  in  a  paper  bag  over  a  fireplace,  to  keep 
them  dry  until  wanted.  I  also  have  a  tin  box, 
five  inches  square,  with  a  very  close-fitting  cover ; 
and  soldered  to  each  end  of  this  box,  I  have  a 
small  tube  about  six  inches  long ;  when  I  wish 
to  take  the  honey  away,  I  place  my  hive  on  a 
.board  or  flag,  and  having  lit  four  or  five  of  the 
puff-balls,  I  put  them  in  my  tin  box,  and  cover 
it  close.  I  then  insert  the  end  of  one  of  the 
tubes  that  are  fixed  to  the  box,  under  the  rim  of 
the  hive,  about  two  inches  in.  I  place  them  in 
a  damp  cloth  round  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  to 
keep  in  all  the  smoke,  I  then  blow  gently 
through  the  other  tube.  The  smoke  of  the  puff- 
balls  will,  by  this  means,  be  driven  from  the 
tin  box,  through  the  other  tube,  into  the  hive  ; 
in  a  short  time  the  bees  will  become  quite  intox- 
icated, and  fall  from  all  parts  of  the  hive  on  the 
board  or  flag  on  which  the  hive  is  resting ;  I 
have  ready  at  hand  another  hive  properly  dress- 
ed with  sweet  cream,  which  I  place  over  them 
after  I  remove  the  full  hive  ;  they  will,  in  a  short 
time,  recover,  and  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  hive. 
I  then  remove  them  to  their  permanent  stand. 
I  have  tried  ether,  but  it  is  so  very  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  ether  to  administer,  or 
the  time  to  withdraw  the  vapour,  before  a  num- 
ber of  the  bees  are  destroyed,  that  I  have  inva- 
riably used  the  puff-ball  in  all  my  experiments. 

By  the  use  of  the  puff-ball  I  can  join  two 
weak  stocks,  and  make  one  strong  one,  which  is 
of  more  value  than  a  dozen  weak  ones  ;  the  way 
I  do  so,  I  will  at  a  future  time  be  very  happy  to 
communicate  to  you,,but  at  present  I  fear  I  hava 
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trespassed  too  rnncli  on  your  valuable  time. — 
Youis,  &c.,  Jamks  Kingston,  Lowerlown  Lodge, 
Skull,  June  3,  1850. 


Wages,  and  Work  in  the  time  of  Milton. 
The  wife  of  M  ilton  hired  a  little  boy  that  was  glad 
to  receive  three  pence  a  week.  His  employ- 
ment was  to  fetch  the  milk,  post  the  letters,  get 
flour  from  the  mill,  and  bann  from  the  brew~ 
house,  carry  pies  to  the  oven,  clean  boots  and 
Khoes,  bring  in  wood,  sweep  up  the  garden,  roll 
the  grass,  turn  the  spit,  draw  the  water,  lift 
boxes  and  heavy  weights,  chase  away  beggars 
and  infectious  persons,  and  any  little  odd  matters 
of  the  kind. — Selected. 


DISEASE  OF  FEET  IN  CALVES. 

"  We  lost  a  great  number  of  calves  for  some 
years  past  by  a  disease  they  took  about  the  feet ; 
their  hoofs  grew  so  fast  and  so  soft,  that  they 
could  not  walk  with  them,  although  I  pared 
them  now  and  then — and  I  have  one  this  year, 
that  has  the  same  disease.  I  was  advised  to 
rub  vitriol  to  the  diseased  part,  which  I  did.  I 
cannot  say  yet  whether  I  can  cure  it  or  not,  but 
I  see  that  the  disease  is  not  making  such  rapid 
progress  since  I  began  to  apply  the  vitriol  to  it. 
Perhaps  when  you  are  going  your  rounds,  you 
will  call  at  J.  &.  R.  Eairaes,  who  sell  medicine 
for  sheep,  and  ask  them  if  they  sell  what  is  ap- 
plied to  the  disease  called  the  *  retfoot  in  sheep.' 
I  think  that  the  disease  in  the  feet  of  the  calves 
is  something  of  the  nature  of  the  rotfoot  in 
sheep." — S. 

"  I  am  much  indebted  to  you  for  the  trouble 
you  took  in  inquiring  about  the  calf.  Tliere  is 
nothing  putrified  or  broken  about  the  feet,  or 
hoofs,  but  the  hoofs  grow  uncommonly  fast,  and 
are  soft  where  they  become  attached  to  the  skin, 
but  quite  hard  towards  the  point,  and  if  not  pared 
would  turn  upwards  ;  if  anything  they  are  har- 
der than  usual,  so  that  the  calf  does  not  lay 
his  weight  upon  the  point  of  the  hoofs  as  other 
calves  do  that  are  not  troubled  with  this  disease. 
When  he  is  going  he  stretches  his  feet  forward, 
and  lays  his  weight  upon  the  back  part  of  the  hoofs 
as  if  a  person  were  walking  upon  his  heels. 
So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  experience  I  have 
gotten  about  the  disease,  it  arises,  or  is  caused, 
by  the  over-growth  of  the  worm  that  lies  be- 
tween the  hojfs,  for  I  suppose  that  you,  and  par- 
ticularly Professor  Dick,  are  aware,  that  in  every 
beasts  foot,  with  divided  hoofs,  there  lies  a 
worm  in  the  fore  or  upper  part  where  the  hoofs 
divide  from  the  legs,  which  is  always  taken  out 
by  tliose  who  prepare  the  feet  for  human  food. 
Althouglrthe  said  worm  is  naturally  but  the  size 
of  a  small  bean  in  a  calf,  yet  it  grows  to  such  an 
enormous  size  that  it  goes  back  through  the 
feet  until  the  end  of  it  lies  close  to  the  skin  in 
the  hollow  part  between  the  small  hoofs  at  the 
back  of  the  feet.     In  some  of  the  calves  that 


had  the  disease,  I  saw  the  end  of  the  worm. 
which   moved   to  the  touch,   and   appeared  to 
come  from  the  direction  in,  or  through  the  foot 
where  the   above  mentioned  worm  lies,  and  I 
took  an  awl,  put  it  through  the  end  of  the  worm, 
and  drew  it  out  as  far  as  it  would  come,  then 
burnt  it  off  with  a  red  hot  iron,  as  close  to  the 
feet  as  I  could,  without  coming  in  contact  with 
the  sinews,   &c.,  and  that  without  curing  the 
disease.     One  of  my  neighbours  to!d  me  that  bo 
cured  two  calves  by  an  advice  which  he  got, 
viz.,  first  rubbing  vhriol  to  the  hoofs,  then  whale 
oil  to  keep  the  vitriol  from  burning  the  feet.     I 
did  that  to  one  I  had  last  year;  it  stopped  the 
disease,  but  the  vitriol  destroyed  the  joints  close 
to  the  hoofs,  so  that  the  calf  died,  but  I  am  more 
cautious  in  using  the  vitriol  to  this  one.    It  check? 
the  disorder,  so  that  it  is  not  making  such  pjo- 
gress,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  remove  it.     I  am 
using  the  vitriol  as  advised   by  the   Professor, 
and   will  do  so  till   I   hear  from   you   again. 
There  are  various  reasons  given  as  the  cause  of 
bringing  forward  the  disease  ;  some  say  that  it 
it  caused  by  the  calves  lying  on  hot  dung,  but 
that  cannot  be,    for  no  dung  will  heat   while 
beasts  are  trampling  upon  it.     Others  say  that  it 
is  caused  by  their  lying  on  wet  dung,  but  we  ge- 
nerally keep  them  dry — at  least  as  dry  as  we 
were  wont  to  do  before  the  disease  was  known 
in   this   quarter.     A  third  party  says  that   too 
much  running  will  cause  the  disorder, ;  now  the 
calves  all  run  a  good  deal  when  they  get  out 
first  and  the  one  I  have  diseased  took  the  lead 
among  the  calves  when  the]"^  first  got  out,  and 
certainly  ran  a  good  deal ;   and  I   never  saw 
two  calves  that  ran  so  much  as  the  first  two  that 
took  the  disease  with  us  about  20  yeai-s   ago. 
They  would  run  almost  the  whole  day  through 
the  arable  land,  and  it  is  shortly  afler  they  get 
out  first  that  the  disease  makes  its  appearance. 
I  may  .say  in  conclusion,  that  the  diseased  one 
this  year  is  of  the  same  cow  as  the  one  previously 
affected.'' — S. 

[Remarks. — It  appears  to  me  that  the  disease 
in  the  feet  of  your  brother's  calf  is  very  like 
what  we  call  founder  which  is  an  inflammation  of 
the  sensitive  lamina;  of  the  foot  arounil  the  aides 
and  toe.  The  softening  may  either  be  an  effect 
of  it,  by  causing"  a  throwing  out  of  a  soft  porous 
horn  in  great  abundance,  or  the  back  parts  of 
the  feet  are  softened  by  the  calf  resting  on  the 
soft  wet  dung.  I  think  the  best  thing  that  can 
be  done  is  to  have  the  toes  or  fore  parts  of  the 
hoofs,  pared  down  almost  to  the  quick  ;  indeed, 
even  if  the  quick  were  exposed  and  bled  a  little 
when  the  disease  first  appeared  it  would  do 
good,  poultices  of  bran  may  be  of  much  use ; 
but,  in  the  case  you  now  mention,  which 
has  been  going  on  for  a  length  of  time,  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  of  much  service;  and 
after  paring  down  the  hoofs  sufficiently,  a  solu- 
tion of  any  mild  caustic,  to  act  as  an  astringent 
will  be  the  most  likely  remedy.     If  the  sulphuric 
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acid  he  is  using  is  diluted  with  five  or  six  times 
its  weight  of  water  it  will  do  ;  or  he  may  dis- 
solve an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  a  quart 
of  water,  and  try  it ;  if  necessary,  the  feet  may 
be  wrapped,  inclosing  a  little  tow  and  tar;  but 
the  main  thing  is  to  pare  the  Jioofs  properly 
and  in  that  case  it  will  perhaps  be  found  that 
the  calf  can  walk  quite  well,  and  may  be  turned 
out  into  good  dry  pasture.-^W.  D.] 

Water  for  callle. — Tlie  Professor  commenced 
this  third  head  of  his  lecture  by  remarking 
that  he  believed  it  was  a  generally  obser- 
ved fact,  that  cattle  liked  the  water  of  ponds, 
while  they  disliked  that  of  limestone  springs ; 
that  they  preferred  to  quench  their  thirst  in  a 
green  offensive  collection  of  stagnant  water, 
rather  than  in  a  running  spring.  In  Bedford- 
shire he  had  seen  cattle  much  relish  a  bad  wa- 
ter filled  with  confervas  and  animalculae,  which, 
however,  was  the  only  water  to  which  they 
liappened  to  have  access.  Farmers  generally 
supposed  that  the  cattle  were  fond  of  such  wa- 
ter on  account  of  the  green,  vegetable  matter  it 
contained ;  and  a  distinguished  professor  had 
explained  the  fact  by  supposing  such  water  to 
be  "  meat  and  drink"  for  the  cattle.  It  was 
certain  they  did  not  like  hard  water  ;  and  it  gave 
a  staring  coat  for  horses  when  they  were 
obliged  to  drink  it ;  and  when  it  was  considered 
that  water,  in  chalk  districts,  contained  from  60 
to  70  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  gallon, 
while  London  water  (which  was  hard  compared  to 
others,)  contained  only  from  fifteen  to  sixteen 
grains,  it  would  be  obvious  how  much  difference 
would  be  found  to  exist  in  different  waters. 
He  regarded  a  good  supply  of  water  essential  to 
health  ;  and  thought  it  a  point  of  great  impor- 
tance to  ascertain  the  kinds  of  water  most  suit- 
able to  the  animal  economy,  under  different  lo- 
cal circumstances.  Piofessor  Way  concluded 
his  lecture  by  expressing  a  hope  that  the  mem- 
bers present  would  communicate  to  thejneeting 
such  cases  of  the  practical  effects  of  hard  water, 
on  the  health  of  cattle,  as  it  had  been  his  object 
in  the  remarks  he  had  then  made,  to  elicit  from 
them. 


CIRCUMSTANCES  WHICH  MODIFY  THE 
QUANTITY  OF  LIME  THAT  OUG  IT  TO 
BE  ADDED  TO  THE  LAND. 

There  are  many  circumstances,  as  I  have 
said  which  will  modify  the  quantity  of  lime 
that  may  most  profitably  be  added  to  the  land. 
Thus— 

1®.   The  nature  of  the  soil  must  be  considered. 

a.  A  light,  sandy  soil  must  not  be  so  heavily 
limed  as  a  stiff  clay.  This  is  a  familiar  fact  to 
every  farmer.  Besides  those  purposes  which  the 
lime  serves  in  the  lighter  soil,  it  is  applied  to  stiff 
clays  with  the  view  of  opening  and  rendering 
them  more  friable  and  mellow.     This  of  course 


requires  the  presence  of  an  additional  qunntity. 
In  a  clay  soil,  also,  the  minute  particles  of  lime 
are  apt  to  become  coated  over  with  a  thin  layer 
of  impervious  elay  which  ])ro vents  many  of 
them  ioT  a  long  time  from  exerting  their  full  ef- 
fect in  promoting  the  growth  of  plants.  For  this 
reason  also,  a  larger  proportion  is  useful.  Last- 
ly, lime  cannot  be  diffused  through  a  clay  soil 
so  easily  or  so  completely  as  through  a  liyht  or 
sandy  soil,  and  therefore  it  must  be  added  in  lar- 
ger quantity,  in  order  that  it  may  be  made 
equally  accessible  to  the  roots  of  plants. 

Hence  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  as  in  parts 
of  Renfrewshire,  whd^-e  2  or  2^  tons  are  consi- 
dered enough  for  the  hill-side  (sharp  or  gravelly) 
land,  6  to  8  tons  are  considered  indispensable  on 
the  heavy  land  of  the  bottoms. 

b.  Such  ag-ain,  as  are  poor  in  vegetable  mat- 
ter will  bear  less  lime  than  such  as  are  rich  in 
decaying  animals  and  plants.  One  of  the  uses 
of  the  lime  is  to  combine  with  substances  which 
are  naturally  produced  during  the  decay  of  ve- 
getable matter  in  the  soil — the  larger  the  quan- 
tity, therefore,  of  the  dead  roots  and  other  parts 
of  plants,  the  greater  will  be  the  demand  for 
lime  to  perform  this  function.  Besides,  as  dead 
plants  afford  the  food  on  which  new  races  of 
plants  live,  and  as  lime  promotes  the  decay  of 
the  former  and  the  preparation  of  the  food  they 
contain,  it  must  be  advantageous  to  the  imme- 
diate fertility  of  the  soil  to  add  lime  more  abund- 
antly when  much  vegetable  or  ai;imal  matter 
exists  in  the  soil. 

Still  all  soils,  in  which  vegetable  matter 
abounds  will  not  bear  in  an  equal  degree  the 
application  of  large  doses  of  lime.  Our  dry, 
moorish  heaths,  covered  with  a  black  vegetable 
mould  of  a  few  inches  thick,  resting  on  a  gra- 
velly subsoil,  often  give  excellent  crops  of  oats, 
and  even  turnips  and  barley,  when  first  broken 
up  and  limed,  but  afterwards  become  too  light 
and  open  to  grow  oats  and  clover  successfully. 
To  such  soils  lime  should  not  be  added  too  la- 
vishly ;  and  means  should  be  taken,  by  deep 
ploughing  or  otherwise,  to  mix  up  and  solidify 
the  surface  soil,  that  it  may  contain  on  the  whole 
a  smaller  per  centageof  organic  matSerthan  the 
few  inches  at  the  top  usually  do  in  their  natural 
state. 

2°.  The  slate  of  the  soil  is  also  of  great  conse- 
quence. If  the  land  be  wet  and  undrained,  a 
larger  dose  of  lime  must  be  laid  on.  The  mois- 
ture, like  the  coating  of  clay  above  referred  to, 
shuts  out  the  air,  and  prevents  the  lime  from 
having  its  full  effect.  The  coldness  of  such 
soils  also  checks  the  decomposing  action  of  the 
lime  upon  the  soil,  and  causes  the  production  of 
a  larger  proportion  of  acid  matter — for  both  of 
which  reasons  more  lime  is  required.  Further, 
in  wet  land  a  portion  of  the  lime  not  unfrequently 
forms  insoluble  compounds — mortars,  silicates, 
&c. — which  do  not  act  in  the  usual  way  in  bene- 
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filing  the  crops,  and  thus  also  larger  applica- 
tions are  rendered  necessary. 

If  the  soil  be  a  stiff  clay  as  well  as  full  of  wa- 
ter, then  larger  doses  still  be  Vequired ;  and  if 
it  be  also  marshy,  and  therefore  abound  in  vege- 
table matter,  very  large  applications  of  lime 
must  be  laid  on,  in  order  to  obtain  the  full  bens- 
fits  it  is  capable  of  producing. 

3*^.  The  kind  of  cropping  is  also  of  consequence. 
Green  crops  are  benefited  by  larger  ■  doses 
of  lime  than  crops  of  corn.  In  reclaiming  boggy 
land  it  has  been  observed,  that  while  the  addition 
of  above  a  certain  quanti^  of  lime  lessened  the 
after-crop  of  oat:^,  a  turnip  or  potato  crop,  if  ta- 
ken first  was  excellent  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  lime  applied.  A  similar  remark  applies 
to  the  ploughing  up  of  lea.  If  corn  is  be  to  ta- 
ken, the  liming  may  be  postponed,  but,  for  a 
green  crop,  lime  will  generally  be  advantageous. 
By  land  which  is  lying  in  grass,  less  lime  will 
usually  be  required  in  the  same  number  of  years, 
than  by  an  equal  extent  in  arable  culture. 
Much,  however,  will  depend  upon  the  way  in 
which  the  grass  land  is  treated  ;  and  if  it  is  cut 
for  hay,  more  of  course  of  everything,  and  of 
lime  among  the  rest,  will  be  requireil  than  when 
it  is  kept  in  permanent  pasture. 

4®.  Tho  kind  of  husbandry  followed. — An  im- 
proving husbandry,  for  example,  will  call  for 
larger  applications  of  lime.  If,  as  means  of 
improvement,  the  land  be  ploughed  deeper,  the 
lime  will  be  diffused  through  a  greater  body  of 
soil,  and  should  therefore  be  present  in  greater 
quantity.  Or  if  the  land  be  drained  and  sub-soil- 
ploughed,  with  the  view  of  removing  noxious 
matters  from  the  deeper  soil,  and  of  allowing 
the  roots  to  descend,  a  more  abundant  liming 
may  in  the  first  instance  be  required — since  it  is 
desirable  that  some  of  it  should  find  its  way  into 
the  under  soil,  to  aid  in  preparing  it  for  the  safe 
descent  of  the  roots  of  the  growing  crops. 

5^.  The  form  in  which  the  lime  already  present, 
eocists  in  the  soil  is  also  a  matter  of  much  impor- 
tance. The  soil  may  contain  6  or  even  10  per 
cent  of  lime  in  the  state  of  silicate,  and  yet 
pay  for  the  addition  of  a  considerable  first  dose 
of  quirk-lime,  because  this  silicate  must  itself 
undergo  decomposition,  through  the  joint  action 
of  air  and  moisture,  before  it  can  produce  the 
good  effects  which  follow  from  the  use  of  lime. 
A  reasonable  per  centage  of  gypsum  may  also 
be  present,  and  yet  the  land  may  pay  for  liming ; 
because  the  gypsum  is  not  fitted  to  perform  all 
the  functions  ot  quicklime,  or  of  carbonate  of 
quicklime,  or  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  soil. 
In  this  latter  case,  however,  much  will  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  soil  itself,  on  the  kind  of  ma- 
nure applied  to  it,  and  on  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  placed — points  to  which  I  may  here- 
after have  an  opportunity  of  adverting. 

6°.  If  the  land  has  been  previously  limed,  a  lar- 
ger quantity  is  believed  to  be  necessary  to  pro- 
duce an  equal  sensible  effect  compared  with  that 


produced  by  the  first  addition.     This  may  arise 
from  several  causes. 

a.  If  the  land  be  nearly  destitute  of  lime 
when  the  first  application  is  made,  a  very  re- 
markable effect  will  necessarily  be  produced, 
since  a  certain  proportion  is  necessary  to  the  or- 
dinary fertility  of  the  land. 

On  a  second  and  third  application,  the  land 
already  contains  more  lime  than  at  first  ;  and 
therefore  a  larger  quantity  must  he  added  if  it  is 
to  come  in  contact  with  as  many  particles  of  soil 
on  which  it  can  act,  as  the  first  lime  readily 
reached. 

b.  For  instance,  the  whole  quantity  of  that 
kind  upon  which  it  can  readily  act,  may  be  less 
than  it  was  on  the  first  application  ;  and  hence 
the  lime  mu.st  be  dilfused  through  it  in  larger 
proportion,  if  it  is  to  be  brought  in  contact  with 
as  much  of  this  vegetable  matter,  and  produce 
as  great  a  sensible  effect  as  at  first. 

c.  But  the  good  farmer  will  not  often  expect 
to  see  upon  his  old-cultivated  land  a  sensible 
efl'ect  produced  by  lime  equal  to  that  which  is 
seen  when  it  is  newly  brought  into  arable  cul- 
tivation ;  the  addition  of  lime  from  time  to  time, 
in  good  husbandry,  being  made  rather  to  keep 
up  the  existing  condition  of  a  productive  soil, 
than  to  add  materially  to  its  actual  fertility. 
This  point  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  a  suc- 
ceedinc:  article. 

7°.  The  geological  character  and  structure  of  a 
country  have  also  much  influence  upon  the 
quantity  of  lime  which  its  soils  require ;  but 
this  point  is  of  so  much  interest  and  importance 
that  it  will  be  better  to  consider  it  in  a  separate 
section. — Johnson's  Treatise  on  Lime. 


THE  HONEY  BEE. 

The  Collateral  hive  differs  in  appearance  from 
the  bar  hive  ;  still  the  principle,  though  less 
simple,  and  not  so  certain,  is  in  reality  the  same 
— that  is,  the  honey  is  obtained  from  the  ends  or 
sides  of  the  hive.  It  consists  of  three  wooden 
boxes,  made  of  good  one-inch  deal,  about  ten  or 
eleven  inches  inside  measure,  nicely  fitted  to- 
gether, placed  on  a  level  floor  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  sheltered  from  the  weather  and 
hot  sunshine.  At  the  back  of  each  square  box 
is  inserted  a  small  pane  of  glass,  covered  by  a 
door.  The  entrance  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
centre  one.  On  some  there  is  a  bell-glass 
on  the  top  of  the  centre  box,  with  a  movable 
cover.  A  swarm  is  put  into  the  centre  box,  and 
when  more  room  is  required,  the  bees  are  allow- 
ed to  enter  one  of  the  side  bozes,  by  drawing  up 
the  slide  which  separates  it  from  the  central  bo.x. 
This  additional  space  is  supposed  to  prevent 
swarming,  but  it  seldom  does.  If  they  do 
not  swarm,  and  the  season  and  pasturage  are 
good,  the  bees  may  fill  the  other  box  and  also 
the  glass  at  the  top.  The  amount  of  produce 
will  thus  be  equal  to  tliat  of  three. 
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JsOTICE. 

ri^he  WASHINGTON  COUNTY  MUTUAL  IN- 
l  SURANCE  C(^MI^ANY.  The  undprsiarm-d 
AGKXT  of  this  Company  for  the  district  of  MON- 
TliEAL,  bogs  to  state,  that  he  is  now  prepared  to 
make  surveys,  effect  insurance,  and  attend  to  all  in- 
structions left  for  him.  at  his  Father's  Residence, 
Cote  St.  Paul,  or  at  the  Residence  of  his  Brother,  Ki- 
ver  St  Pierre,  and  at  the  Post  Office  Montreal. 

WILLIAM  EVANS,  Jun, 
Cote  St.  Paul,  9th  August  1850. 


MATIIEW  MOODY,  manufacturer  of 
THRASHING  MACHINES,  REAPING 
MACHINES.  STUMP,  AND  STONE  EXTRACT- 
ORS, ROOT  CUTTERS,  REVOLVING  AND 
CAST-STEEL  HORSE  RAKES.  PATENT 
CHURNS,  WAGGONS,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  Subscriber  has  been  employed  since  1846  in 
nianufacluring;  his  improved  THRASHING  MA- 
CHINES, with  Horse  powers.  He  was  awar- 
ded the  highest  Priise  at  the  Terrebonne  County 
Exhibition  after  competition  with  many  others. 
They  have  thrashed  and  cleaned,  with  2  horses, 
from  100  to  124  minots  of  Wheat  per  day,  and  from 
200  to  250  of  Oats,  and  have  given  universal  satisfac- 
tion. He  guarantees  all  purchasers  for  any  recourse 
by  Paige  &  Co.,  of  Montreal,  who  allege  having  a  pa- 
tent for  these  machines,  dated  December,  1848!  and 
warrants  them  equal  to  any  made  here  or  elsewhere, 
for  efficiency  and  durability. 

One  of  his  Reaping  Machines  may  be  seen  at 
Kerr's    Hotel,    St.    Lawrence    Street,    price    £25. 

Having  lately  erected  new  and  enlarged  Works  for 
the  above  articles,  he  will  execute  promptly  all  orders 
in  his  line. 

Thrashing  Mills  constantly  on  hand.  Two  second 
hand  Mills,  in  warranted  order,  cheap  for  cash. 

Thrashing  Mills  repaired,  and  finishing  work  done. 

Agency  in  Montreal,  at  I>add's  Foundry,  Griffin- 
town;  in  St.  Andrews,  L.  C.  at  Mr.  Henry  Kempley's. 

Tkrkebonne  jAugust  1850. 


GREAT  AGRICULTURAL  WORK  ! 


THE  FARMER'S  GUIDE. 

TO 

Scientific  and  Practical  Agricul- 
ture. 

BT  HENRT  STEPHENS,  F.  R.  8.  E,' 

Author  of  the  "  Book  of  the  Farm,"  Editor  of  the 
"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture."  Sfc.  §c., 

ASSISTED  BY  JOHN  P,  NORTON,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Scientific  Agriculture  in  Yale  College, 

New  Haven,  Author  of  Agricultural   Prize  Essai/s 

^c,  |-c. 

THIS  highly  valuable  work  will  comprise  two  large 
royal  octavo  volumes,  containing  over  1400  pa- 
ges with  18  or  20  splendid  steel  engravings  and  more 
than  600  engravings  on  wood,  in  the  highest  style  of 
the  art,  illustrating  almost  every  implement  of  hus- 
bandry now  in  use  by  the  best  farmers,  the  best 
methods  of  ploughing,  planting,  haying,  harves- 
ting, &c.  Sic,  the  various  domestic  animals  in  their 


highest  perfection;  in  short,  the  pictorial  feature  of 
the  book  is  unique,  and  will  render  it  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  student  of  agriculture. 

This  great  work  is  the  joint  production  of  two  of 
the  most  talented  agricultural  scholars  of  the  day; 
the  one  eminent  as  an  author  and  editor  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  other  as  a  Professor  in  Yale  College. 
Both  are  eminently  practical  as  well  a»  scientific  men, 
and  all  they  .^ay  may  be  relied  on  as  the  result  of  pro- 
found research,  tested  and  sustained  by  practical  ex- 
periment. The  contributions  of  Professor  Norton  are 
chiefly  designed  to  adiipt  the  British  portion  of  the 
book  to  this  country,  and  thus  to  make  it  an  Anglo- 
American  work,  giving  to  its  readers  all  the  really 
useful  agricultural  knowledge  at  present  attainable 
in  either  country. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  departments,  distin- 
guished b}'  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  commence- 
ing  with  Winter,  and  Prof.  Norton's  notes  will  be 
published  as  an  appendix  to  each  parL  The  first 
chapter  treats  of  the  following  subjects,  uuder  the 
head  of 

INITIATION. 

On    the   best    of  the   existing   Methods   for  acqui- 
ring a  thorpugh  knowledge  of  Practical  Husbandry. 
On  the  Difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  learning  Prac- 
tical Husbandry,  and  on  the  Means  of  overcoming 
them. 
On  the  Different  kinds  of  Farming. 
On  the  persons  required  to  Conduct  and  Execute  the 

Labor  of  the  Farm. 
On  the  Branches  of  Science  most  applicable  to  Agri- 
culture. 
On  the  Institutions  of  Education  best  suited  to  Ag- 
ricultural Science. 
On  the  Evils  attending  the  neglect  of  Landowners 

and  others  to  learn  practical  Agriculture. 
On  observing  the  details  and  recording  the  facts  of 
Farming  by  the  Agricultural  Student. 
Terms  of  the  Work. — The  American  edition,  the 
first  number  of  which  is  already  issued,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  semimonthly  numbers  of  64  pages,  with  an 
English  steel  engraving  in  each  number,  of  which  there 
will  be  about  22  in  all.  Price  25  Cents  per  Num- 
ber, OR  $5  IN  advance  for  THE  22  NUUBERS. 


CLUBBING. 

Three  Copies  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  $12: 
Four  Copies  for  f  15:  Five  Copies  for  $18.  Cash  in 
all  such  cases  to  be  remitted  direct  to  the  Publishers, 
and  not  through  Agents. 

The  work  can  be  sent  in  Numbers  at  periodical 
rates  of  postage,  and  mail  remittances  may  be  made 
at  the  risk  of  the  Publishers. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

Liberal  commissions  will  be  allowed  to  good  can- 
vassing Agents. — Booksellers  and  Plriodicai. 
Dealers  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  terras. 

All  orders  and  communications  should  be  addressed, 
post  paid,  to 

LEONARD  SCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers. 
79  Fulton  Street,  Entrance  54  Gold  Street,  New  York 
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CANADIAN  GLASS   MANUFACTORY, 

NEAR   SCHNEIDEIl's    LANDING,    VAUDREUIL, 

Erected  and  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Boden 
^'  Le  I'.ert. 

THE  Proprietors  of  this  establishment  are  pre- 
pared to  Manufacture  LOOKINti  GLASS 
PLATF-  an.)  AVlM)t)W  GLASS,  of  every  size, 
coloured  and  fancy,  accordincf  to  patterns  or  orders. 
Shades  for  Oil  jin.l  Gas  Lumps,  plain,  ilnted,  or 
coloured,  in  the  richest  luies — Coloured  Glass  of  any 
pattern  for  Churches,  similar  to  those  of  European 
Churches;  also,  for  Cottngos,  Gardens,  Houses,  and 
Steamers — Bottles  and  Vials  for  Druggists  made  to 
order. 

— ALSO, — 

SODA,  GrXGER,  and  ROOT  BEER  BOTTLES, 
with  or  without  the  maker's  name. 
— AND, — 

MILK  CAXS,  of  suitable  sizes. 

All  these  articles  shall  be  of  the  very  best  quality 
and  disposed  of  on  reasonable  terms;  and  the  pro- 
prietors solicit  a  share  of  public  patronage,  and  the 
examination  of  their  Manufactures. 

For  orders  or  further  particulars  enquire  of  the 
proprietor,  at  the  People  s  Hotel,  No.  205  and  207, 
Notre  Dame  Street,  Montreal. 

Vaudreuil,  January.  1850. 


FARMING  IMPLEMENTS. 

Wp',  the  undersigned,  certify  that  we  have  care 
fully  inspected  a  variety  of  Farming  Imple- 
mentsmanufactured  by  Mr.  A.  Fleck  of  St.  Peter 
Street  and  we  feel  great  pleasure  in  recording  our 
snqualified  opinion  that  they  are  very  much 
superior  to  any  article  of  tlie  kind  which  we  have 
seen  manufactured  in  the  country,  aud  equal  to 
any  imported. 

And  we  would  particularly  recommend  to  the 
notice  of  Agriculturists  throughout  the  Province 
his  Subsoil  Grubber,  which  he  has  improved  upon 
from  one  which  took  a  premium  of  £10  from  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  This  implement 
seems  well  adapted  to  improve  and  facilitate  the 
labours  of  the  Farmer,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
it  will  soon  be  extensively  used  in  improved  culti- 
vation. His  Scotch  and  Drill  Ploughs  are  also 
very  superior,  and  well  worthy  of  the  inspection 
of  every  one  desirous  of  possessing  a  valuable 
article. 

M.  J.  Hats,  Cote  St.  Antoine, 

President  M.  C.  Agricultural  Society. 

P.  P.  LAcnAPELLE,  Sault  au  Reeollet, 

Wm.  Evans,  Sec.  L.  C.  Ag.  Society. 

James  Somerviele,  Lachine. 

Edward  Quinn,  Long  Point. 

T.  E.  Campbele,  Major,  Civil  Secretary. 

Hugh  Bropis,  Cote  St.  Pierre. 

P.  F.  Masson,  Vaudreuil. 

P.  E.  Leclere,  St.  Hyacinthe. 

James  Davidson,  Quebec. 


REAPING  MACHINES. 

THE  Subscriber  has  on  hand  three  REAPrNQ 
MACHINES  of  the  latest  and  most  improved 
construction,  capable  of  ciittirtg  twenty- tv;o  acres  per 
day.  Being  manufactured  by  himself,  he  is  prepared 
to  warrant  both  material  and  workmanship  as  of  the 
best  order.     P|ice  moderate. 

MATHEW  MOODY,  Manufacturer. 


NEW  SEED  STORE. 

''F'HE  Subscriber  begs  to  acquaint  his  Friends  and 
J_    Customers  that  he  has,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Lower  Canada  Agricultural  Society, 

OPENED  HIS  SEED  STORE, 

At  No.27,,  Notre  Dame  Street,  Opposite  the  City  Hall 
Where  he  will  keep  an  extensive  assortment  of 
AGRICULTURAL  and  GARDEN  SEEDS  and 
PLANTS  (  f  the  best  quality,  which  he  will  dispose 
of  on  asfav  mrable  terms  as  anj'  person  in  the  Trade. 
From  his  o  Jtaining  a  large  portion  of  his  Seeds  from 
Lawson  &  Sons,  of  Edinburgh,  who  are  Seedsmen  to 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland, 
he  expects  to  be  able  to  give  general  satisfaction  to 
his  Patrons  and  Customers.  He  has  also  made 
arrangements  for  the  exhibition  of  samples  of  Grain, 
&c.,  for  Members  of  the  Society,  on  much  the  same 
principle  as  the  Corn  Exchanges  in  the  British  Isles 
He  has  a  large  variety  of  Cabbage  Plants,  raised 
from  French  seed,  which  he  will  dispose  of  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  at  one  fourth  less  than  to  other 
customers. 

GEORGE  SHEPHERD. 
Montreal,  April,  1849. 

Agents  for  the  AgriculturalJournal, 

H.  Aylmer,  Esq., Melbourne  and  Ship. 

Capt.' Stewart ...Clarenceville. 

R.  J.  Robins,  Esq Polnte  a  Cavignol. 

Rev.  F.  IMote College  of  St.  Anne. 

Dr.  Grosbois,  M.  D Chambly. 

Dr.  J.  H.  R.  Desjardins Green  Island. 

Dr.  Conoquy St.  Cesaire. 

Dr.  De  la  Bru^re St.  Hyacinthe. 

Mr.  T.  Dwyer St.  Pauls,  Abbotsford. 

Paul  Bertrand,  Esq.,  N.P St.  Matthias. 

Thos.  Cary,  Esq., (Mercury). ..Quebec. 

Dr.  Smallv  jod St.  Martin,  Isle  Jesua. 

Robt.  Ritc.de,  Esq Bytown. 

Major  Barron. Lachute. 

L.  Guillot,  Esq '. Three  Rivers. 

Hon.  F.  A.  Malhiot Vercheres. 

J.  B.  E.  Durochor,  Esq., St.  Charles,  Chambly. 

A.  C.  Cartier,  N.  P St.  Antoine. 

John  M'Larren,  Esq., >, Murray  Bay,  Sag. 

All  communications  connected  with  this  Journal, 
to  be  addressed,  post  paid,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society — William  Evans,  Montreal. 
Annual  Subscription  for  the  Journal,  five  shillings. 


Montreal  : — Printed  by  Lovell  &  Gibson,  Saint 
Nicholas  Street. 
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We  very  willingly  give  insertion  to  a  letter 
of  Mr.  Wm.  Boa,  and  in  reply  to  his  enquiry 
beg  lo  state,  that  in  our  Treatise  on  Agriculture, 
published  under  the  heading,  "Agricultural 
weights  and  measures,"  in  1835,  we  gave  the 
various  Land  Measures,  by  which  land  is  mea- 
sured in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  in 
Lower  Canada;  and  also,  the  various  "  Corn 
Measures,"  known  in  all  these  countries,  and 
the  proportions  they  bear  to  each  other.  We 
have  at  various  times  since  that  period,  endea- 
voured to  draw  attention  to  the  grent  inconve- 
nience of  having  different  weights  and  mea- 
sures in  this  Province  for  sellir^g  grain  of  all 
kinds.  Our  measure  differs  from  Upper  Can- 
ada, and  both  dilfer  from  the  Standard  measure 
of  England,  the  Imperial  bushel.  But  to  pro- 
ceed to  reply  to  Mr.  Boa.  The  English  foot  is 
12  English  inches.  The  French  or  Canadian 
foot  is  12/jfy  English  inches,  100  English  feet 
is  equal  to  93^5^  French  or  Canadian  feet. 
The  English  acre  is  4840  square  yards.  The 
French  or  Canadian  arpent  is  3600  square 
yards,  French  or  Canadian  measure,  equal  to 
about  five-?ixth  of  an  English  acre,  or  100  En- 
glish acres,  make  about  119  arpents,  Canadian. 
This  is  as  near  the   proportion  as  necessary. 

As  regards  "  corn  measure,"  25  minots  Can- 
adian, make  28  Winchester  bushels  all  but  3 
quarts,  and  about  27  Imperial  bushels.  Con- 
eequentlj',  if  one  arpent  produces  25  minots,  an 
English  acre  should  produce  29^  minots,  and 
hence  one  arpeni  producing  25  minots  is  equal 
to  one  English  acre  producing  about  33  Win- 
chester bushels,  or  about  32  Imperial  bushels. 


This  calculation  is  as  nearly  correct  as  is  neces- 
sary to  give  an  idea  of  the  proportions  of  each 
measure  of  land  and  grain.  300  minots  of 
potatoes  off  an  arpent,  is  equal  to  400  bushels 
off  an  English  acre  in  Upper  Canada  or  the 
United  Slates.  This  difference  is  a  very  ma- 
terial one  in  the  produce  of  a  100  acres  of 
grain  in  Upper  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
and  100  arpents  in  Lower  Canada.  The  land 
iss  nearly  a  fifth  short  of  English  measure  in 
Lower  Canada,  while  the  grain  measure  is 
nearly  a  eighth  more  in  quantity  than  the  grain 
measure  of  Upper  Canada  or  the  Un  ted 
States.  This  difference  is  seldom  duly  consid- 
ered in  speaking  of  the  produce  of  land  in 
these  countries,  and  when  the  difference  is  not 
understood,  it  gives  an  idea  that  is  unfavour- 
able to  Lower  Canada,  compared  with  other 
countries.  There  are  many  other  matters  con- 
nected with  Lower  Canada  that  are  not  pro- 
perly understood,  and  if  they  were,  the  country 
would  be  much  more  favourably  appreciated. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Agricultural  Journal. 
Sir. — In  a  late  number  of  the  Journal,  you 
have  given  a  statement  of  the  difference  of  the 
capacity  of  the  minot  and  the  Imperial  and 
Winchester  bushels.  Now  that  we  farmers  and 
our  farms  in  Eastern  Canada  may  appear  in  a 
true  light  in  the  eyes  of  our  neighbours  at  the 
approaching  Exhibition  that  is  to  take  place  in 
Montreal,  will  you  in  theOctobernumber  of  the 
Journal  show  the  difference  of  the  extent  of  the 
French  and  English  acre.  There  are  many 
amongst  us  that  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
difference  either  in  the  acre  or  bushel  that  is  in 
use  amongst  our  neighbours  and  that  in  use 
amongst  ourselves? ;  this  ignorance  of  ours  causes 
us  to  think  too  much  of  our  neighbours,  and  lit- 
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tie  of  ourselves.  Just  be  so  good  as  lo  ansvrer 
the  following  question,  and  you  will  oblij^e  your 
humble  servant  and  in  some  sense  render  jus- 
tice to  Lower  Canada.  If  a  French  acre  pro- 
duce 25  minots,  how  many  Imperial  and  iiow 
many  Winchester  bushels  will  one  English  acre 
produce. 

Wm.  Boa. 
Virtue,  Roadhead,  September  27,  1850. 

STATISTICS  OF  ENGLISH  GARDENS  AND 
PARKS. 

NO.  I. 

At  the  request  of  several  snbscribers,  we  in- 
tend to  give,  occasionally,  notices  of  some  of  the 
best  gardens  and  parks  in  both  England  and  lie- 
land.  The  Statistics  of  Scotch  Gardens,  &c.,  will 
be  also  continued  as  heretofore. 

During  a  short  tour  recently  made  in  tlie 
south  of  England,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing the  residence  of  Sir  George  Staunton,  at  Leigh 
Park,  so  justly  celebrated  for  its  selection  of  rare 
and  valuable  plants,  and  particularly  for  the  per- 
fection in  which  many  of  our  rarest  tropical  fruits 
are  cultivated.  Nor  should  this  celebrity  be  con- 
lined  to  that  very  impoitant  branch  of  horticul- 
tural skill,  as  everything  grown  appears  to  ob- 
tain an  equal  share  of  skilful  attention,  and  to 
afford  similarly  satisfactory  results.  The  resi- 
dence itself  does  not  form  any  very  impoitant 
feature,  but  it  is  delightfully  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  thickly  wooded  and  undulated  country,"  a- 
bout  10  ten  miles  distant  from  Poitsmouth,  en- 
joying a  moderate  share  of  elevation,  it  com- 
mands a  considerable  extent  of  view.  The 
pleasure  ground  or  demesne,  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  house,  consists  of  between  20 
and  30  acres,  and  is  most  ta'^tefully  laid  out  in 
the  gardenesque  style — the  irregv.larity  of  sur- 
lace  contributing  largely  to  its  beauty  ;  not  very 
distant  from  the  mansion,  there  is  point  of  sight 
from  which  a  considerable  porticm  of  the  ground 
is  seen  to  great  advantage.  The  eye  of  the  be- 
holder cannot  fail  being  struak  with  the  very 
handsome  sheet  of  water  which  reposes  in  beau- 
liful  irregularity  of  outline  below.  The  first 
conclusion  the  mind  arrives  at  after  drinking  in 
the  beauty  of  the  prospect  is,  tiiat  if  must  be 
natural  :  but  much  to  our  surprise  we  were  in- 
formed that  it  is  all  artificial,  and,  if  we  mistRke 
not,  has  been  made  within  the  last  lew  years. 
Be  this  it  may,  it  is  truly  a  most  happy  combi- 
nation of  Nature  and  Art — nay,  rather  it  is  Art 
so  beautifully  allied  lo  Nature,  that  she  has  im- 
mediately claimed  its  work  as  her  own.  This 
sheet  of  water  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  is 
much  enlivened  by  two  neatly  rigged  vessels 
riding  at  anchor  on  its  peaceful  surface.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  feature,  the  contrast  between  the 
dark  foliage  of  the  shrubberies,  and  the  rich 
light  green  of  the  velvety  sod  sloping  to  the  very 
^vater's  edge,  has  a  charming  effect  when 
viewed  from  the  elevated  position  alluded  to. 


Proceeding  round  the  lake,  I  noticed  a  very 
pietty  oriental  looking  Turkish  smoking  saloon, 
in  a  retired  spot,  not  very  far  from  its  margin  ; 
and  in  near  proximity  to  this,  an  ornamental 
bridge  of  Chinese  design,  if  I  remember  correct 
]y.     At  no  great  distance  from  this,  I  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Scott  a  small  pond,  rendered,  at  least  to 
me,  highly  interesting,  as  it  contained  a  nice 
collection  of  our  rarer  hardy  aquatic  plants,  and 
among  others  the  Anacharis  iEsinastrum,aplant 
which,  till  within  the  last  few  years,  was  not 
known  to  exist  in  the  old  world,  being  confined 
altogether  to  North  America,  aud  what  renders  it 
more  interesting,  in  this  very  pond  it  ma^le  its 
first  appearance,  without  there  being  any  possi- 
sibilily  of  tracing  it  satisfactorily  to  its  trans-at- 
lantic  origin  ;  indeed,  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
discovered  since,  in  several  widely  di:^tant  locali- 
ties, even  as  far  north  as  Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
tends  to  strengthen  the  belief  of  its  British  origin- 
ality.    Returning  to  the  house,  on  ascending  the 
hill,  we  find  a  very  handsome  temple,  dedicated 
as  "  sacreel  to  parents  and  friends,"  as  the  in- 
scription above  the  portico  "sacmm  parentibus 
et  amicis  "  intimates.     A  glance  at  the  interior 
was  all  my  time  would  admit  of,  that  being  but 
sufRcienl  to  excite  a  wish  to  examine  more  min- 
utely the  many  beautifully  sculptured  busts  it 
contained.     These  objects  we  have  here  men- 
tioned are  but  a  few  out  of  the  many  which  are 
scattered  through,  and  contribute  lurgely  to  the 
beauty  of  the  grounds'     In  connection  with  the 
mansion  is  a  large  co•.^servato^y,  or  it  may  be 
perhaps  more  appropriately  termed  an  orangery, 
as  it  contains  the  finest  and  healthiest  collection 
of  Orange  trees  I  have  ever  bad  the  fortune  to 
see.     The  structure  is  about  60  feet  long,  40 
feet  wide,  and  about  14  high.     The  roof  being 
on  the  riilge  and  furrow  system,  the  plants  are 
all  in  the  most  luxuriant  state  of  health  it  is  pos- 
sible to  imagine,  loaded   with  their  large  and 
richly  coloured  fruit,  and  filling  the  atmosphere 
with  the  delicious  fragrance  of  their  flowers. 
When  standing  in  the  centre  of  such  a  house, 
there  is  really  liitle  loft  for  the  imagination  to 
workout,  in  order  to  fancy  yourself  transporte  to 
the  Orange  groves  of  Andulusia. Besides  Oranges, 
we  observed  fine  plants  of  the  Shaddock,  the 
Lemon,  and  the  Lime,  all  laden  with  fruit.     We 
also  noticed  large  specimens  of  the  Tea  Tree, 
Thea  viridis,  and  the  Camphor,  Larus  Camphora. 
This  conservatory  is  accessible  from  the  dining- 
room,  being  separated  by  glass  folding  doors; 
and  hovv  delightful  must  it  liot  be  to  cast  the 
eye  up  such  an  avenue,  whose  .sides  are  formed 
by  ricnly  laden  Orange  trees,  the  branches  bend- 
ing to  the  ground  from  the  weight  of  their  golden 
cro}i — and  now  and  then  to  admit  a  few  of  those 
gentle  zephyrs,  which  have  been  sporting  amid 
such  exquisite  fragrance.  Surrounding  this  struc- 
ture is  a  neat  little  geometric  flower  garden,  and 
though  rather  early  in  the  season  to  be  seen 
!  to  much  perfection,  it  looked  remarkable  gay, 
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and  gave  gooJly  promisti  of  a  brilliaat.  display 
ill  the  autumn.  A  large  number  oi'  the  rarer 
CoriitercD  are  planted  contiguous  to  the  flower 
garden,  and  thriving  exceedingly  well — amonget 
tiiem  we  observed  a  tine  young  plant  of  the  new 
Chinese  Cypress,  Cupressus  lunebris,  the  larg- 
est specimen  we  have  yet  seen  of  it ;  also  good 
plants  of  the  Deodar,  Cryptomeria,  Cupressus 
toiulo^a,  Taxodiu.i  ,  and  indeed  ail  the  rarer 
Pinuses.  The  kitchen  garden  being  en  rather  a 
limited  scale,  the  most  important  feature  we 
come  to,  is  the  principal  range  of  hot  houses, 
consisting  of  a  large  central  house  or  Palm  Stove 
about  60  feet  by  50,  ar^il  between  30  and  40  feet 
high;  a  wing  iiom  the  north  side  is  devoted  to 
Oichideous  plants,  and  on  either  side  are  Viner- 
ies, a  Heather}^  and  a  peach  house.  The  most 
observable  feature  of  the  Palm  Stove,  is  that  the 
plants  appear  to  luxuriate  in  a  state  of  nature; 
the  only  thing  to  be  regretted,  is  the  prospect  of 
their  becoming  in  a  fe-w  years,  impatient  of  the 
narrow  limits  which  confine  them.  Indeed  a 
noble  specimen  of  the  Sage  Palm,  Sagiis  snc- 
charifera,  whose  leaves  are  as  much  as  30  feet 
long,  and  8  feet  wide,  has  already  reached  its 
utmost  limits,  and  bids  fairly,  in  the  absence  of 
other  supports,  to  form  a  very  substantial  one  in 
the  centre  of  the  house,  that  is,  of  course,  provi- 
ded its  leaves  do  not  think  themselves  above 
the  task.  We  observed  also  a  fine  plant  of  Car- 
yota  urens,  the  Wine  Palm,  with  leaves  of  a  si- 
milar length,  and  in  full  flower — an  excellent 
specimen  of  the  Date,  Phcenix  dactyl ifera,  the 
Oil  Palm,  Elocis  guineensis,  and  Lantana  bor- 
bonica,  nearly  20  feet  high.  Among  the  tropi- 
cal fruits,  the  INIango,  Mangifera  indica,  may 
deserveitly  stand  first  on  the  list ;  it  is  a  fine 
plant,  completely  loaded  with  ftuit.  On  inquiry 
1  found  that  upwards  of  200  had  '*set  "  upon  it, 
of  which  60  were  thinned  out,  the  remaining 
number  150  being  deemed  as  many  as  the  plant 
was  capable  of  bringing  to  perfection.  Not  very 
far  from  this,  there  stands  a  beautiful  pyramidal 
specimen  of  the  Clove,  Caryophyllus  arornat- 
icus — it  is  about  23  feet  high,  and  has  the  lower 
branches  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the  tub.  The 
Allspice  Tree,  Pimenta  vulgaris,  grows  in  a 
most  luxuriant  manner,  and  produces  flowers 
and  fruit  in  abundance,  it  is  upwards  of  30  feet 
in  height ;  also  the  Nutmeg,  Myristica  moschata, 
and  the  Cinnartion,  Cinnamomum  verum,  this 
latter  is  about  10  feet  high.  The  Chocolate, 
Theobroma  cacao,  a  fine  specimen  just  coming 
into  flower ;  others  which  we  observed,  were 
Nephelium  Litchi,  and  Nephelium  Longan, 
Mammea  Americana,  Anona  Cherimolia,  and 
the  Star-apple,  Jambosa  vulgaris,  covered  with 
fruit,  also  the  Jack  fruit,  and  the  Caiica  Papaya, 
the  stem  of  the  latter  must  be  nearly  a  foot  in 
diameter,  and  the  Bambusa  or  Bamboo,  with 
canes  about  15  inches  in  circumference. 

One  of  the  most  natural  features  in  this  house 
is  the  creepers  ;  if  the  reader  would  just  picture 


a  plant  of  Allamanda  cathartioa,  growing  beau- 
tifully wild  amongst  the  Palms,  and  along  the 
roof,  apparently  unrestrained  by  the  artistic  and 
and  order  loving  hand  of  man,  covered  with — I 
do  not  think  I  exaggerate  when  I  say  upwards 
of  1000  blooms,  and  that  not  for  a  day  nor  a 
week,  but  for  months,  he  would  be  able  to  form 
some  idea  of  its  beauty  and  permanent  excel- 
lence; other  creepers  are  the  Combretum  pur- 
pnreum  and  Quisqualis  indica,  the  latter  trained 
the  whole  length  of  the  house,  and  flowering 
freely  ;  another  plant  not  to  be  passed  over  si- 
lently, is  a  fantastic  and  truly  characteristic  spe- 
cimen of  the  Indian  Rubber  Tree,  I'icus  elastica, 
training  itself  up  to  the  west  end  of  the  house, 
where  it  appears  quite  at  home,  semling  out 
hundreds  of  gracefully  hanging  roots,  many  of 
wiiieh  having  gained  the  soil,  were  rendering 
considerable  assistance  to  the  old  parent  stem. 
We  had  almost  omitted  to  notice  the  perfection 
in  which  the  Musa  or  Banana  is  cultivated  here. 
The  two  most  fruitful  varieties  are  Musa  Caven- 
dishii  and  M.  maxima;  the  la^t  year  a  bunch 
from  the  latter  was  exhibited  at  the  Horticultu- 
ral Society's  rooms  weighing  no  less  than  133 
lbs.,  some  of  the  individual  fruit  being  14  oz.  in 
weight,  and  11  in.  in  length;  The  Collection  of 
Orchids  is  both  extensive  and  select;  at  the  pe- 
riod of  ray  visit  there  were  several  fine  speci- 
mens of  Calanthe  veratrifolia  in  bloom  ;  one  had 
as  many  as  15  spikes  of  their  pure  white  and 
delicate  flowers  just  coming  to  perfection.  The 
Peristeria  elata  or  Dove  plant  m  as  also  sendin«T 
up  numerous  spikes,  and  fine  plants  of  Cattleya 
labiata,  and  C.  mossia;,  in  a  condition  which 
would  warrant  them  no  insignificant  position  on 
the  richly  decorated  stages  of  metropolitan  ev- 
hibilions.  Various  Oncidiums  and  Dendrobiums 
were  also  in  bloom ;  and  we  observed  a  fine 
plant  of  the  rare  Ansellia  africana,  gro  A-in  j;  very 
luxuriantly,  also  large  masses  of  Cyrtopodium, 
Maxillaria,  &c. 

The  Vineries  and  Peach  houses,  by  their  ex- 
cellent condition,  gave  good  evidence  that  in  the 
attention  bestowed  on  the  rarer  tropical  fruits, 
they  were  by  no  means  forgotten.     AVe  passed 
through  a  beautiful  house  of  Muscats,  remarka- 
ble   for  the    great    regularity    in    size    of  the 
bunches,  and  tlie  berries  being  far  above  the  a- 
verage  standard ;  besides  those  in  this   range, 
there  are  two  houses  devoted  to  early  forcing 
which,  if  I  mistake  not,  were  at  one  period  heat- 
ed by  polmaise  — a  circumstance  I  quite  neg  ected 
to  inquire  into.     In  proceeding  to  the  new  tropi- 
cal house,  we  passed  among  three   runges  of 
span-roofed  Pine  pits  each  60  feet  by  1  \  and 
all  heated  by  hot  water  in  connection  with  one 
boiler.    The  Pines  here  are  cultivated  bo"h  on 
the  pkinting  out  system  and  in  pots;  and  under 
all  circumstances,  from  the  youngest  to  the  old- 
est, they  present  a  most  heahhy  and  vigorous 
appearance.     There  were  numbers  of  very  fine 
fruit  just  in  admirable  order  for  the  decora  ion  of 
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the  desert  table.     A  portion  of  one  of  these  is 
fitted  up  as  a  house  for  the  culture  of  Melons,  of 
which  there  was  a  very  fair  crop;  among  other 
varieties  nice  fruit  of  Mr.  Fleming's  new  hybrid. 
Proceeding  onward  we  arrive  at  the  last  stjuc^ 
ture  whicti  we  have  to  notice.     Tiiis  is  a  span- 
roofed  house,  27  feet  by  24,  and  12  feet  high  ;  it 
was  built  a  few  years  ago  with  a  view  of  grow- 
ing to  perfection,  and  if  possible  fruiting  the 
Bread  fruit,  Artocarpus  incisa.     This  plant,  as 
is  generally  known,  requires  a  great  amoimt  of 
lieat ;  it  appears  to  suller  much  if  the  thermo- 
meter is  allowed  to  fall  even  as  low  as  60  *=  in  the 
depth  of  winter;  so  with  this  in  view,  the  com- 
mand of  heat  both  terrestial  and  atmospheric  is 
very  great,  and  for  so  far  the  first  of  the  two  ob- 
jects aimed  at  has  been  fully  attained,  as  on  en- 
tering, the  eye  is  met  by  two  noble  specimens  of 
the  i3read  fruit  about  17  feet  high,  and  fully  30 
in  circumference,  branching  and  growing  most 
vigourously,    and   judging    from    appearances, 
many  years  will  not  elapse  before  the  production 
of  fruit  may  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  highest 
among  the  many  achievements  which  horticul- 
tural skill  has  accomplished  within  the  last  few 
years.     Besides  these  trees,  we  observed  a  fine 
young  plant  of  the  Cocoa-nut,  Cocos  nucifera,  a- 
bout  11  feet  high,  also  the  Mangostien  garcinia 
mangostana,  well  branched  from  the  ground,  and 
as  much  as  12  or  14  feet  in  height ;  it  was  when 
we  saw  it,  rather  bare  of  foliage,  but  was  just 
bursting  into   a   very  luxuriant  growth.     In   a 
small  and  very  neat  glass  case  we  noticed  seve- 
ral pitcher  plants,  including  Nepenthes  Ralllesi- 
ano,  a'so  a  new  imported  plant  of  the  true  Durio 
gibethinus —  a  tropical  fruit  of  great  variety  in 
this  country.  From  one  of  the  supports,  the  Hoya 
imperialis  was  rambling  as  if  quite  at  home, 
pioducing  many  of  its  large  umbels  of  flowers, 
and  on  the  back  wall  the  Granadilla  passiflora 
quadrangularis  was  fruiting  freely. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  very  imperfect  sketch  of 
this  most  interesting  place.  I  much  regretted 
that  my  time  was  so  limited  when  I  calhd,  as  I 
fear  there  are  many  important  features  that  may 
have  escaped  my  notice. 

SIXTEENTH  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMIS- 
SIONERS OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

The  sixteenth  repoit  of  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  in  Ireland  (for  the  year 
1S49,)  presented  to  both  houses  of  parliament, 
has  been  forwarded  to  this  office,  and  has  been 
lying  on  our  table  for  some  time ;  but,  owing  to 
press  of  business,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
o-ive  it  that  notice  which  it  deserves.  We  now 
present  our  readers  with  those  sections  in  the 
report  which  bear  more  directly  on  the  model 
agricultural  schools : — 

«  We  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
management  of  our  model  farm,  at  Glasnevin, 
during  the  past  year.  In  our  report  for  1848, 
we  referred  to  the  enlargement  of  the  farm, 


which  now  comprises  128  statute  acres.  The 
additional  land  we  have  recently  taken  rejider- 
ed  it  necessary  that  the  existing  farm-buildings 
should  be  considerably  enlarged,  and  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  accommodation 
of  a  much  greater  number  of  agriculluial  (jupils. 
Upon  an  examination  of  the  premises,  with  a 
view  to  extensive  changes  and  improvements, 
it  was  found  that,  without  incurring-  great 
expense,  they  could  not  be  adapted  to  the 
growing  wants  of  tlie  establishment.  We  de- 
cided, therefore,  after  full  consideration,  to  erect 
a  new  range  of  farm-buiklings,  upon  the  moat 
modern  construction,  and  of  sulficient  extent  to 
accommodate  about  100  agricultural  pupils. 
Suitable  plans  and  specifications  have  been 
prepared,  and  we  have  entered  into  a  contract 
with  an  experienced  builder  for  the  erection  of 
the  buildings,  which  will  be  commenced  during 
the  summer.  The  estimated  cost,  £5,615.  The 
existing  buildings  will  be  maile  available  for 
vaiious  purposes  connected  with  the  farm. 

"  We  are  happy  to  state  that  there  is  an  in- 
creasing desire,  on  the  part  of  patrons  of  schools 
and  many  of  the  landed  proprietors,  to  obtain 
admission  for  pupils  into  liie  Glasnevin  inoc'el 
farm.  In  the  year  1849,  34  pupils  aid  agricul- 
tural teachers  were  admitted,  and  43  remain  up 
to  the  present  time.  A  list  of  the  total  number 
trained  since  the  1st  of  November,  1847,  to  the 
31sl  of  March,  1850,  and  of  those  now  under 
training,  is  given  in  the  appendix.  The  pupils 
of  the  Glasnevin  establishment  receive  literary 
as  well  as  agricultuial  instruction.  Their  even- 
ings are  devoted  to  mental  improvement,  under 
the  care  of  a  first-class  teacher,  and  they  have 
access,  at  their  leisure  hours,  to  a  select  libiary 
of  agricuhuial  works.  All  the  male  teachers 
received  into  our  training  establishment  are 
required  to  attend  the  daily  lectures  of  the  agri- 
culturist, and  to  visit  the  mcdel  farm  one  day  in 
each  week  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  its  prac- 
tical operations. 

"  Our  agricultural  class-book,  which  we  pub- 
lished in  1847,  for  the  use  of  the  advanced 
pupils  attending  the  national  schools,  has  had  a 
consideiable  sale  in  Great  Britain  anil  Ireland, 
and  has  been  fnur.d  exceedingly  valuable, 
especially  in  schools  in  which  agricultural  is 
combined  with  literary  instructioM.  We  continue 
to  distribute  amongst  our  teachers  cheap  and 
useful  works  on  agricultural  subjects.  It  is  our 
intention  to  provide  each  of  cur  district  moilel 
schools  that  have  farms  attached  to  them  with 
a  collection  of  such  publications.  A  ''farm 
account-book"  has  bten  compiled  by  our  di- 
rection, which  has  been  introduced  into  our 
agricultural  schools,  and  has  been  approved  of 
by  many  eminent  practical  agriculturists. 

"The  following  model  agricultural  schools, 
thirteen  in  number,  are  in  full  operation,  and 
each  of  them  is  connected  with  an  elementary 
national  school : — Larne,  country  of   Antrim  ; 
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Markethill,  Armagh;  Hulywood,  Down;  Car* 
»ick,  Ferinaaagh ;  Lougliash,  Tyrone ;  Sallybaiik 
mill  Beivoir,  Clare ;  Rahan,  King's  County ; 
Louy:hrea  and  Ballauikill,  Galway  ;  Kyle  Park, 
Tipporary ;  Bailieborough,  Cavan ;  and  Dun- 
ma:i\vay,  Cork.  The  three  last  are  under  our 
♦•xclusive  management,  and  the  land  is  vested 
in  us.     Two  of  them  are  district  model  schools. 

Besides  these  model  agricultural  schools  we 
have  made  building  grants  toVards  the  erection 
of  ten  others. 

*'  In  some  of  these  cases  leases  of  the  land 
have  been  executed,  and  the  buildings  are 
either  in  progress  or  about  to  be  commenced. 
With  regard  to  the  others,  steps  have  been  taken 
towards  the  preparation  of  the  leases ;  and  in 
.some,  the  plans  of  the  farm  premises  have  not 
yet  been  finally  adopted.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  these  schools : — Dunlewy,  Donegal ; 
Bath,  Monaghan ;  Mount  Trenchard  and  Tervoe, 
Limerick  ;  Ardtianan  and  Derrycastle,  Tipp^ 
rary  ;  Woodstock,  Kilkenny;  Leitrim,  Leitrira  ; 
Glandore  and  Farraghy,  Cork. 

'*  There  are  several  other  cases,  to  which  we 
had  promised  assistance.  Our  correspondence 
with  the  local  parlies  regarding  tliem  is  not 
closed  ;  and  it  is  not  yet  certain  whether  they 
will  be  in  a  position  to  avail  themselves  of  our 
aid  upon  the  comiitions  we  now  require.  Several 
grants  were  cancelled,  during  the  year,  owing 
to  the  inability  of  the  appjicants  to  raise  the 
requisite  amount  of  local  contributions,  and  from 
other  causes. 

"  The  following  table  sliows  the  provinces  in 
which  the  model  agricultural  schools  are  situa- 
ted :— 


Model  agricultural  schools. 

Provinces. 

In  opera- 
tion. 

To  be 
erected, 
or  in  par- 
tial ope- 
ration. 

Total. 

Ulster 

6 
4 

1 
2 

o 
6 
I 
1 

8 

Munster 

10 

Leinster 

2 

Connaoght 

3 

Total 

11 

10 

23 

"  The  number  of  our  ordinary  agricultural 
schools,  to  which  only  two  or  three  acres  of 
land  are  annexed,  has  increased  during  the 
past  year.  At  the  present  date,  there  are  34  in 
operation,  and  several  new  applications  have 
yet  to  be  disposed  of.  The  only  aid  they  receive 
from  us  is  an  addition  of  £5  per  annum  to  the 
master's  salary.  He  pays  the  manager  a  mo- 
derate rent  forthe  farm,  and  receives  the  amount 
of  the  produce  sold.  These  schools  are,  in 
general,  working  successfully,   antl  have  fur- 


nished satisfaotory  proof,  that  literary  and  agri- 
cultural instruction  can  be  practically  united 
without  counteracting  or  encroaching  upon  each 
other.  Our  inspector  of  agricultural  schools, 
Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  has  been  active  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  important  duties.  All  the  existing 
agricultural  schools  have  been  visited  by  him 
otice  during  the  year,  the  majority  of  them 
twice,  and  several  more  frequently.  He  has 
also  reported  upon  all  new  applications  received 
during  the  year.  In  his  general  report,  he 
observes : — <*  I  feel  gratified  in  expressing  ray 
strong  conviction,  that  it  is  perfectly  practi- 
cable, and  eminently  useful,  to  combine  with 
the  ordinary  branches  of  a  sound  English  edu- 
cation, as  taught  in  our  national  schools,  such 
an  elementary  course  of  agricultural  instruction 
as  shall  prepare  youths  for  the  higher  branches 
of  agricultural  science,  should  the  opportunity 
of  acquiring  such  knowledge  be  presented  to 
them  ;  and,  what  is  still  of  greater  moment, 
shall  teach  them  to  avoid  those  grossly  defec- 
tive methods  of  farming  hitherto  practised,  and 
still  in  too  general  use  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Ireland." 

*<  We  give,  in  the  subjoined  table,  the  num- 
ber of  ordinary  agricultural  schools  in  each 
province : — 

Ordinary  agricultural  schools. 


Provinces. 

No. 

Ulster 

12 

Munster 

5 

Leinster 

11 

Connauirht 

6 

Total 

34 

"  We  have  inserted  in  the  appendix  the 
report  of  our  agricultural  inspector  on  the  raotlel 
and  ordinary  agricultural  schools  at  present  in 
operation.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  system  is 
gradually  taking  root,  and  likely  to  produce 
goal  fruit.  Special  reports  have  been  furnished 
by  the  teachers  on  the  agricultural  schools  of 
Loughash,  Market-hill,  Larne,  Belvoir,  Kahan, 
and  Dunmanway.  These  reports,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  appendix,  contain  a  statement  of 
the  farm  accounts,  of  the  mode  of  cultivation 
adopted,  and  of  general  results,  so  far  as  they 
cou'd  be  ascertained. 

•'  We  have  received,  during  the  past  )-ear,  a 
considerable  number  of  new  applications,  from 
all  parts  of  Ireland,  for  grants  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  model  agricultural  schools.  We  have 
found  it  necessary  to  postpone  our  decision  upon 
twenty  of  the  applications,  and  to  reconsider 
the  conditions  upon  which  we  fomerlv  pro- 
mised grants  to  schools    of   this    description. 
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Before  stating  cur  reaeons  for  adopting  this 
couise,  we  consider  it  desirable  to  repvibli>h 
some  of  the  statements  contained  in  cnv  former 
reports  on  the  subject  of  agricuhural  instruction 
in  our  national  schools. 

"  Our  grant  towards  the  building  of  a  model 
agricultuial  school,  upon  the  plan  "we  originally 
proposed,  did  not  exceed  i;20{).  The  remaining 
proportion  required  for  building  and  furnishing 
was  required  to  be  raised  by  local  contribution. 
The  expense  of  providing  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, stock,  and  seeds,  was  defrayed  by  the 
local  parties  by  whom  the  model  schools  Were 
to  be  managed.  We  paid  neither  rent  nor  taxes 
for  the  land  The  only  portion  vested  in  us  was 
the  site  upon  which  the  farm-bnildings  have 
been  erected. 

"  From  information  subsequently  obtained, 
through  our  district  inspectors  and  other  sources, 
we  deemed  it  expedient  to  enlarge  our  scheme, 
and  came  to  the  following  conclusions,  which 
we  announced  in  our  report  for  1847  :■ — • 

"  '  That  we  ought  to  increase  our  grant  to- 
wards the  building  of  model  agricultural  schools, 
with  a  teacher's  residence,  and  the  necessary 
•farm-buildings  attached  to  each,  from  £200  to 
£300,  upon  a  local  expenditure  of,  at  least, 
£150.  We  propose  that  from  six  to  eight  acres 
of  land  shall  be  aniiexed  to  each  of  these 
schools,  and  the  premises  vested  in  us  in  our 
corporate  capacity,  for  a  term  of  at  least  three 
lives  and  thirty-one  yeurs.  To  the  teachers  of 
the  model  agricultuial  schools  we  propose  to 
give  a  salary  of,  at  least,  £30  a  year,  besides  a 
suitable  lesidence,  and  accommodation  for  a 
limited  number  of  agricultural  pupils.  We 
propose,  also,  ihat  a  portion  of  the  grant  shall 
be  applied  to  assist  in  the  purchase  of  slock, 
and  the  necessary  farm  implements.  It  is  in- 
tended that  the  advanced  boys  attending  model 
agricultural  schools  shall  receiv*  instruction, 
(iuiing  j-chool  hours,  in  the  theory  of  agriculture, 
by  means  of  the  series  of  books  to  be  provided, 
and  be  required  to  assift,  before  or  after  school- 
hours,  in  the  labour  of  the  farm.' 

"  In  our  report  for  the  s;ime  year  it  was  stated 
that,  '  although  we  may  become  instrumental 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  agricultural  education 
in  Ireland,  we  feel  bound  to  state;,  that  we  can 
accomplish  little,  unle^.s  our  etibits  be  cordially 
sustained  by  the  co-operalion  of  the  landed 
.proprietors  of  the  country.  The  agricultural 
r.chools  must,  in  almost  all  cases,  be  erect- 
ed I  y  them,  and  conducted  under  their  direc- 
tions. It  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  expend 
much  money,  ai:d  bestow  constant  care  upon 
thtin.  The  salaries,  training,  and  inspection, 
furnished  by  the  state,  are  indispensable;  but 
they  will  be  unavailing  if  local  expenditui-e  and 
exertions  do  not  supply  the  groundwork  upon 
which  the  assistance  of  government  is  to  be 
brought  into  operation." 

"Referring  ngain  to  the  subject  of  model 


agricultural  schools,  in  our  last  report,  we  ob- 
served, that  the  result  of  our  limited  experience 
has  convinced  us,  that  the  establishment  of 
model  agricultural  schools  will  be  attended  with 
far  greater  exi)ense  than  was  at  first  anticipated^ 
either  by  ouiselves  oi;  by  local  applicants.  We 
are  at  present  engaged  in  making  inquiries  upon 
this  important  subject,  and  we  have  submitted 
plans  for  building  this  description  of  schools  to 
persons  of  practical  knowledge  and  experience, 

"  We  have  tb.onght  it  necessary  to  transciibe 
these  passages  from  fonner  reports,  respecting 
model  agricultuial  schools,  in  order  that  your 
excellency  may  be  enabled  to  form  a  coirect 
opinion  of  the  difficulties  with  which  we  have 
had  to  contend  in  carrying  our  plan  into  effect, 
and  of  the  reasons  which  have  induced  us,  after 
mature  deliberation,  to  make  the  important 
changes  which  it  is  now  our  duty  to  explain. 
Having  made  inquiry  as  to  the  description  of 
farm  buildings,  suitable  for  farms  varying  in 
extent  frcm  eight  to  thirty  acres,  and  uniting  the 
essential  requisites  of  economy  with  sufficient 
accommodation,  we  obtained  various  plans  and 
specifications,  which  We  submitted  to  the  in- 
spection of  several  persons  qualified  to  judge  of 
such  matters.  We  have  ascertained  that  the 
erection  of  farm  buildiirgs,  with  a  literary  school 
for  100  children,  and  a  residence  for  the  teacher^ 
agriculturist,  and  pupil  teachers,  will  cost  from 
£800  to  £1,000,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
farm.  In  this  sum  we  do  not  include  the  cost 
of  furniture,  fnrm  implements,  and  stock. 

"  Assuming  the  expense  to  be  on  an  average 
at  least  £900,  the  largest  sum  that  could  be 
obtained  from  the  applicant  locality  would  be 
the  half  of  that  sum,  £450.  As  the  farm,  a» 
well  as  the  building,  will  henceforth  be  vested 
in  us,  we  shall  become  thereby  reponsible  in 
each  case  for  the  annual  repairs,  for  the  furni- 
ture, the  rent,  and  taxes,  the  expense  of  main- 
taining the  resident  pupils,  and  tor  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers  during  the  continuance  of  the 
lease.  The  question  which  we  had  to  decide 
upon  was,  whether,  under  these  circumstances, 
we  ought  to  undertake  the  direct  management 
of  these  schools,  or  leave  it,  including  as  it  does 
the  appointment  of  teachers,  the  selection  of 
apprentice  pupils,  and  the  general  arrangement 
oi'aii  the  detail*  of  school  rnanagement,  to  the 
applicants  themselves,  as  has  hitheito  been  the 
case.  We  have  resolved,  after  the  fullest  con- 
sideration, to  undertake  the  management  our- 
selves. Hitherto  the  original  outlay  on  agricul- 
tural schools  was  comparatively  small,  and  the 
land  was  not  vested  in  our  corporation.  If  the 
school  did  not  succeed,  the  loss  to  the  public 
was  inconsiderable.  W^o  accordingly  felt  that 
we  were  not  incurring  too  great  a  risk,  and  that 
we  saved  ourselves  from  much  expense  and 
tiouble,  in  leaving  the  management  of  the 
school  to  the  public  spirit,  and  private  interest, 
of  the  persons  locally  connected  with  it.     Put 
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viow  the  su:n  llmt  must  be  contributed  by  the 
board  is  larjie,  and  all  tlie  future  cost  of  main- 
taining the  builtlings  and  carrying  on  the  whole 
oslablishment,  must  devolve  upon  us.  In  con- 
sequence too,  of  the  farm  being  vested  in  our 
board,  the  local  parties,  if  the  management 
were  confided  to  them,  might  at  any  lime,  after 
suffering  all  things  to  fall  into  disorder,  cast 
upon  us  the  whole  expense  and  responsibility  of 
repairing  the  raischiei.  Furthermore,  the  school 
having  become,  from  the  expense  incurred,  and 
the  extent  of  accommodation  supplied,  of  so 
important  a  character,  a  mere  general  veto  pos- 
sessed by  us  on  the  appointment  of  the  teacher 
would  not  be  sufficient.  It  becomes  necessary 
not  only  to  guard  against  the  appointment  of 
an  incompetent  master,  but  to  appoint  the  best 
that  can  be  selected.  So  with  regard  to  the 
choice  of  the  apprentice  pupils  to  be  boarded  in 
the  school,  if  the  nomination  were  left  to  the 
local  manager,  he  might  indeed  choose  fit  per- 
sons, but  would,  perhaps,  select  them,  from  his 
own  estate  exclusively,  and  tlms  entirely  de- 
prive the  school  district  at  Innxe  from  paitaking 
fairly  of  the  benefit  intended  for  it.  Should  the 
proprietors  wish  such  scliools  to  be  established 
on  their  estates,  and  to  have  the  direction  of 
them,  th.ey  must  undertake  the  chief  expense 
in  erecting  and  carrying  the;m  on.  The  st.ite 
will  have  done  all  that  can  be  fairly,  expected 
from  it,  by  placing,  at  considerable  cost  and 
risk,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  best 
examples  it  could  furnish  to  the  gentry,  of  the 
mode  in  which  agricultural  and  literary  instruc- 
tion may  be  effectually  combined  in  a  country 
circumstanced  like  Ireland. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  eflect  the 
above  views,  we  have  adopted  the  following 
conditions  upon  which  grants  are  now  made  to 
schools  of  this  description  : — 

"  1.  The  commissioners  will  take  land,  from 
eight  to  thirty  acres,  for  the  purposes  oF  model 
farms,  at  a  moderate  rent,  on  a  lease  of  at  least 
three  lives,  or  t'lirty-one  years. 

'<2  The  lease  must  contain  a  clause  of  sur- 
render every  fourth  year, 

•*Tlie  commissioners  will  not  commence  rent, 
nor  enter  upon  the  land,  except  the  portion  on 
which  the  buildings  are  to  be  eiected,  until  the 
2.'3th  of  March  or  29th  Sep)tember  next  ensuing 
after  the  completion  of  the  works. 

**  4.  The  commissioners  will  grant  towards 
the  building  a  sum  not  exceeding  £400,  unless 
in  cases  where  they  may  deem  it  desirable  to 
provide  two  school-rooms.  The  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  expenditure  must  be  locally  subscrib- 
ed, and  the  amount  of  local  contribution  must 
be  lodged  in  the  Rank  of  Ireland  to  the  credit  of 
the  commissioners  before  the  works  are  com- 
menced. 

"  5.  The  buildings  will  be  put  up  to  tender ; 
they  are  to  be  erected  under  the  supervision  of 
the  architect  to  our  board,  or  of  the  clerks  of 


works ;  and  the  grants  will  bo  paid  by  instal- 
ments on  their  reports. 

**  6.  The  commissioners  will  furnish  the  dor- 
mitories and  school-house. 

«7.  The  commissioners  will  supply  (in  the 
first  instance)  the  necessary  stock,  farm  imple- 
ments, seed,  &c.,  &c. 

'<8.  The  commissioners  wiH  contribute  £7 
10s.  towards  the  maintenance  of  each  of  two 
resident  agricultural  pupils  ;  provided  the  pupiis 
or  their  friends  contribute  a  like  surn. 

"9.  Where  one  teacher  only  is  required,  the 
commissioners   will  grant  jCIO  a  year  for  his    , 
services  as  agricultuiist,  in  addition  td  his  class- 
salary  as  a  literary  teacher. 

<*  10.  Where  the  farm  consists  of  fifteen  acres 
or  upwards,  the  commissioners  will  grant  sala- 
ry to  an  agriculturist  not  exceeding £30  i  year, 
and  also  to  a  literary  teacher  according  to  his 
class. 

"II.  The  commissioners  willrequirethie  teach- 
er or  agriculturist  to  pay  a  moderate  rent  for 
the  land,  and  all  taxes,  rates,  &c.,  allowing  him 
the  profits  arising  from  the  farm.  They  ^'i'l 
also  require  him  to  enter  into  arrangements  for 
keeping  up  the  suppl)'  of  stock,  implements, 
&c.,  &.C.,  and  for  providing  for  permanent  re- 
pairs. 

<'  1'2.  The  agriculturist  will  be  required  to 
conduct  the  operations  of  the  farm  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  agricultural  inspector,  and  • 
must  furnish  account?,  in  the  form  prescribed 
by  the  commissioners.  He  must  also  submit, 
annually  to  the  board,  to  be  laid  before  parlia- 
ment, a  statement  of  the  working  and  progress 
of  the  iarm  during  the  past  year. 

*<  The  commissioners,  in  consideration  of  the 
large  amount  of  expenditure  incurred  by  them, 
and  the  land  being  vested  in  them,  deem  it 
indispensible  that  they  shall  have  tlie  exclusive 
management  of  the  model  airricultural  scliools; 
the  right  of  appointing  and  removing  the  teach- 
ers and  resident  agiicuhural  pupils;  the  latter 
to  be  selected  from  among  the  pupils  of  the  na- 
tional .schools  in  the  district  in  which  the  model 
agricultural  school  is  situated. 

<*  We  have  heard,  with  much  surpri.se,  that  an 
impression  exi-^ts  in  many  quarters  that  our 
agricultural  schools  will  have  an  injurious  effect, 
in  confiiTOing  the  practice  of  small  farming 
among.-<t  the  people  of  Ireland.  Instead  of  mul- 
tiplying agricultural  schools,  with  small  farms 
attached  to  them,  we  ought,  it  has  been  saiii,  to 
have  expended  the  money  placed  in  our  hands 
by  parliament  for  agricultural  instruction,  in 
the  establishment  of  a  few  great  agricultural 
schools,  with  extensive  farms  cvinnected  with 
them.  To  this  we  answer,  that  our  intention  in 
combining  agricultural  and  literary  instruction 
in  the,  national  schools,  is  to  te.aoh  the  masters 
and  pupils  a^fricnlture  generally,  without  refe- 
rence to  the  extent  of  the  farms  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  which  they  hereafter  be  employed.    The 
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course  of  agricultural  instruction  which  we  are 
desirous  ot  providing  for  the  labouring  classts 
in  Ireland  is  equally  needed  by  all  faimers,  and 
alike  applicable  to  large  and  small  fanners. 
Furlherrnure,  a  large  portion  of  our  expenditure 
uuder  the  agricultLral  department  is  incurred  hn 
our  model  iarrn  at  Glasnevin,  which,  instead  of 
being  a  small  farm,  is,  under  the  circuraslaiices 
of  Ireland,  a  large  one,  consisting,  as  we  have 
said,  of  128  statute  acres.  Upon  this  farm  all 
the  national  teachers  who,  to  the  number  of  2C0, 
are  yearly  trained  by  us,  have  an  oppoitunity  of 
seeing  reduced  to  practice  those  principles  of 
improved  agriculture  which  the  agriculturist,  in 
his  daily  lectures,  explains  to  them.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  pupils  and  teachers  specially  trai- 
ned in  agriculture,  at  Glnsnevin,  are  there  fully- 
instructed  in  the  theory  of  agriculture,  are  enga- 
ged in  daily  labour  on  the  land,  and  see  exhibi- 
ted there  as  good  a  specimen  as  can  be  furnish- 
ed Ly  us  of  the  manner  in  which  a  large  farm 
ought  to  be  conducted.  The  number  of  these 
pupils  and  teachers  is  at  present  nearly  50,  and 
will  soon  be  100.  The  agricultural  pupils,  who, 
as  well  as  the  teachers,  are  boarded  and  lodged 
by  the  commissioners,  are  selected  impartially 
from  the  most  deserving  of  all  the  pupils  in  the 
several  agricultural  schools  in  Ireland.  These 
little  endowments  form,  in  fact,  so  many  agri- 
cultural scholarships,  and  are  calculated  to  ifur- 
nish  one  of  the  most  useful  bounties  upon  agri- 
cultural education  throughout  the  national 
schools.  We  might,  doubtless,  have  proposed 
to  expend  the  fund  placed  at  our  disposal,  upon 
the  establishment,  throughout  the  several  pro- 
vinci.'s  of  I;ela!;d,  of  a  few  large  model  farms, 
similar  to  that  at  Glasnevin.  Instead  of  doing 
so,  we  have,  on  the  fullest  consideration,  grea- 
tly prefeirecl  the  establishment  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  agricultural  schools  in  all  quarters,  with 
farms  annexed,  vfhich  as  they  must  be  mana- 
ged by  the  teachers  of  the  respective  national 
schools,  must  necessarily  be  small,  and  will 
probably  vary  from  3  to  30  acres.  The  question 
is,  which  of  these  two  courses  is  the  one  which 
if  adopted  by  the  state,  will  most  encourage  the 
advancement  of  agricultural  prosperity  in  Ire- 
land. We  feel  c  mfident  that  the  course  which 
we  have  adopted  is  a  judicious  one.  It  may  be 
most  desirable  that  large  model  farms  vshould 
be  established  by  the  state,  or  by  societies,  in 
various  parts  of  Ireland;  but  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  chief  good  that  c&n  be  effected  by  us, 
in  the  way  of  agricultural  improvement,  is  by 
blending,  in  as  many  of  our  4,500  schools  as 
possible,  instruction  in  agriculture  and  daily 
occupation  in  agriculture,  with  the  literary  in- 
struction already  given  in  those  schools.  Should 
the  plan  proposed  by  us  be  largely  adopted 
throughout  Ireland,  improved  agricultural  know- 
ledge and  skill  will  be  diflused  throughout 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  throughout  the 
whole  mass  of  the  rural  population.     The  boy 


taught  in  one  of  those  schools  will  be  enabled, 
in  after  life,  to  contribute  his  full  share  to  the 
agricultural  prosperity  of  the  country,  whether 
his  vocation  be  that  of  a  farm  labourer,  a  small 
farmer,  or  a  large  farmer.  He  will,  from  his 
childhood,  be  taught  to  labour  on  the  land,  and 
to  labour  skilfully  ;  to  see  displayed  the  rotation 
of  crops,  the  application  of  manures,  the  ma- 
nagement of  cattle,  the  art  of  trenching  and 
draining  land.  Every  hulit  thus  acquired  by 
him,  every  kind  of  agricultural  knowledge  thus 
conveyed  to  him  upon  the  limited  farm  of  the 
teacher,  will  be  equally  serviceable  to  him, 
should  he  in  after  life  become  a  large  farmer,  or 
if  he  never  rise  above  the  condition  of  acottier. 

On  reference  to  the  tables  it  will  be  percei- 
ved, that  the  richer  and  more  enlightened  pro- 
vinces of  Leinster  and  Ulster  have,  of  ordinary 
agricultural  schools,  in  the  former,  twice  the 
number  that  are  in  Connaught,  and  in  Leinster 
more  than  twice  the  nuu'ber  of  those  in  Muns- 
ter.  Now,  Connaught  and  Munster  being  the 
provinces  most  in  need  of  instruction  and  encou- 
ragement— being  also  the  districts  mo^t  steeped 
in  misery  and  destitution,  should,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  be  the  districts  that  should  more  parti- 
cularly engage  the  attention  of  the  commission- 
ers. We  trust  that  this  projwrtion  will  not  hold 
much  longer,  and  tliat  the  united  exertions, 
energies,  and  the  large  means  placed  by  the 
country  at  the  disposal  of  the  commissioners, 
shall  be  exercised  for  the  next  year  in  reversing 
the  proportion,  withholding  from  those  less  iu 
need,  and  extending  to  those  in  absolute  desti- 
tution, till  the  number  of  ordinary  agricultural 
schools  (in  Avhich  we  place  the  most  reliance) 
shall  at  least  double  the  numbers  m  the  favoured 
provinces  of  Leinster  and  Ulster.  We  are  also 
of  opinion,  that  as  money  is  of  greater  value  in 
those  poor  provinces  o(  Munster  and  Connaught, 
that  the  scale  of  local  subscriptions  should  be 
reduced  much  below  that  which  may  be  fairly 
exacted  where  the  value  of  money  is  much  less; 
in  other  woids.  the  scale  of  local  subscriptions 
should  be  in  proportioTi  to  the  money  value  of 
land  and  agricultural  produce,  as  we  think  it 
preposterous  to  exact  the  same  sums  in  districts 
where  land  is  to  be  had  for  much  less  than  10s, 
tl  e  acre,  as  may  be  in  districts  where  land 
brings  SOs.  and  upwards.  Unless  some  such 
modification  as  the  above  takes  place,  we  much 
fear  that  Munster  and  Connaught,  so  capable  of 
improvement,  and  the  necessity  of  developing 
their  resources  so  universally  acknowledged, 
shall  still  remain  in  the  back  ground. 

We  trust  that  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  whose  exer- 
tions in  the  cause  of  agricultural  improvement 
are  so  well  known  to  the  public,  and  whose 
position  as  chief  inspector  of  National  Schools 
in  Ireland,  must  make  him  conversant  with  the 
facts  we  have  stated,  will  lose  no  opportunity  in 
recommending  to  the  board  those  suggestions 
which  we  now  deem  in  our  duty  to  make. 
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ON  THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  GREEN  CROPS 
TO  A  FARM. 
In  travelling  to  various  parts  of  England,  I 
have  remarked  how  varied  are  the  systems  of 
culture,  and  the  succession  of  crops.  In  one 
part  I  have  seen  more  than  half  the  land  under 
the  green  sward,  as  the  red  marl  district  of 
Leicestershire.  In  another  part  I  find  no  green 
sward  but  what  comes  under  a  rotation  of  crop- 
ping, or  Down  Land,  such  as  the  Cotteswold 
and  Chalk  hills. 

In  Cornwall  I  observed,  soma  years  ago, 
that  the  old  cultivators  continued  to  crop  the 
ground  with  cereals,  until  it  could  produce  no 
longer,  and  then  it  was  put  down  in  grass  to 
-  rest ;  that  is,  by  sowing  amongst  the  crop  of 
oats,  grass  seed,  perhaps  swept  out  of  hay-lofts, 
with  all  manner  of  weed-seed.  In  this  state  it 
lay  for  three  or  four  years,  until  it  became  so 
mossy  and  weedy  that  it  would  no  longer  pro- 
duce grass ;  then  it  was  broken  up  for  wheaU 
by  a  process  which,  to  us  of  the  eastern  part  of 
England,  was  unique.  A  granite  stone  roller, 
about  fire  feet  long  and  12  inches  diameter, 
had  steel  edges  or  cutters  fixed  at  every  six 
inches  of  its  length,  projecting  from  the  surface 
of  the  stone  about  three  inches  ;  this  instrument 
was  run  over  the  grass-  and  one  way  across, 
and  ploughed  the  other  way  ;  thus  was  the  sur- 
face of  grass  cut  into  small  square,  and  thrown 
up  roughly  to  rot ;  after  which  it  was  (during  the 
early  autumn)  buried  for  wheat  or  other  corn. 
The  farmers  of  Cornwall  are  fast  passing  into  a 
superior  system,  and  no  lunger  is  there  need  for 
clauses  in  their  leases  restraining  them  from 
taking  more  than  three  crops  of  corn  in  succes- 
sion.— (^See  Journal  of  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
cieh/,  vol.  6,  part  2,  page  434.) 

The  subject  towards  which  every  system  of 
culture  should  have  tendency  is,  that  of  making 
the  earth  produce  the  greatest  amouut  of  return 
from  the  smalle-t  possible  expense  ;  therefore 
the  endeavour  should  be  to  extract  from  the  soil 
a  food  for  some  variety  of  animal  or  other,  and 
endeavour  at  the  same  time  to  increase  perma- 
nent fertility.  This  only  is  to  be  done  by  leav- 
ing something  behind,  beyond  what  we  take  out 
of  the  soil  ;  therefore,  either  more  must  be  put 
on  the  surface,  in  the  shape  of  manures,  for  the 
succeeding  crop  than  it  requires,  or  a  portion  of 
the  crop  must  be  left  on  the  ground  to  consti- 
tute a  pabulum  for  future  crops,  so  to  form  a 
vegetable  humus  in  the  soil.  This  humus  is 
'the  blackened  material  which  is  found  in  the 
pan  under  the  usual  tillage,  and  is  the  re^^ult  of 
culture  and  manurings.  The  same  humus  is 
shewn  by  the  blackened  fertile  soil  of  old  garden 
grounds. 

The  object,  then,  of  a  proper  succession  of 
crops  is,  that  a  something  should  be  left  be- 
hind from  each  crop,  which  shall  be  of  service 
to  a  succeeding  one,  and  not  to  call  on  the 
soil  to  yield  in  succession  the  same   valuable 


materials  that  are  detiActed  by  a  crop  of  wheat 
whiclv^  crop  is,  in  all  places,  considered  as  the 
great  desideratum.  Green  crops,  theretbre, 
when  consumed  on  the  land,  are  highly  fertiliz- 
ing operations  ;  and  at  the  same  lime,  if  the 
green  crop  is  such  an  article  that  is  suitable,  so 
tie  animal  reared  or  fatted  on  it,  is  sure  to  bs 
highly  remunerative  as  a  marketable  return. 
Tares,  clover,  turnips,  &c.,  fed  on  the  ground, 
will  be  charging  the  soil  with  a  pabulum  lor 
future  crops  ;  and,  after  either  of  these  expendi- 
tures, wheat  may  follow  with  propriety  ;  and  if 
these  crops  are  only  half  consumed  by  the 
animals,  (there  bjing  plenty  of  food  on  the 
farm)  the  advantage  of  ploughing  in  the  half- 
consumed  vegetable  will  be  felt  in  the  succeed- 
ing crop,  for  then,  what  i>  left  will  not  have  had 
detracted  from  it  that  portion  which  would  have 
gone  to  con5titute  blood,  flesh,  bone,  &c.,  in  the 
animal  that  might  have  consumed  the  same. 

Assertions  are  sometimes  made  by  farmers, 
that  to  save  a  second  crop  of  broad  clover  for 
seed  will  be  more  enriching  to  the  land  tlian  if 
cut  before  it  is  ripe ;  that  forfning  seed  does  not 
detract  from  the  land ;  but  the  contrary  is  the 
fact.  Producing  seed  is,  in  every  case,  the 
most  exhausting  of  particular  matters  to  the 
soil  ;  but  when  this  practice  is  set  in  comparison 
with  other  parts  of  the  same  field  that  had  been 
cut  green  for  foddering  stock  at  home,  it  is 
likely  that  the  appearance  of  the  succeeding 
crop  may  be  in  favour  of  where  the  seed  has 
been  saved  ;  for  in  such  instances,  the  crop  re- 
maining on  the  land  for  a  longer  period,  the 
plants  lose  most  of  their  leaves,  which  fall  to 
the  ground  as  a  nourisher;  whereas,  where  the 
clover  has  been  cut  green,  all  has  been  cleaned 
away  from  the  land.  Leaves  of  most  plants 
genera'ly  contain  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  inorganic  fertilizers. 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  a  proper  succession  of  green  crops,  is  the 
aid  which  the  tap-rooted  plants  afford,  by  pene- 
trating beneath  the  hard  pan  into  the  subsoil, 
there  extracting  and  bringing  up  from  a  depth 
below  fertilizing  matters  that  may  be  deficient 
at  the  surface.  These,  as  food  to  the  plants, 
are  most  likely  to  be  the  aqueous  particles  that 
hold  solvent  in  them  various  portions  of  alka!i?K 
and  acids,  phosphates  and  carbonates ;  an  I 
these  matters  are  deposited  on  the  surface  at 
every  fall  of  the  leaf,  combined  with  the  solidi- 
fied parts  of  air  and  water.  Turnips,  mangel 
wurzel,  and  other  broad  leaved  plants  that  suc- 
cessively deposit  their  lower  leaves,  are  enrich- 
ing the  surface  with  much  organic  and  inorganic 
matters,  which  constitute  their  bulk  ;  and  this 
they  do  even  if  the  bulbs  and  tubers  are  cariied 
from  off  the  land  at  an  early  period,  when  they 
have  scarcely  done  increasing  in  bulk. 

On  referritfg  to  the  analysis  handed  to  us  by 
Sprengel.  I  find  that  all  broad-leaved  plants 
take  up  from  the  soil  much  more  of  the  fixed 
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intrredients  than  do  the  farinaceous  crops  that 
have  narrow  leaves.  Cabbage, beet-root,  Swede 
turnips,  &c.,  take  up  double  the  quantity  that 
would  be  extracted  by  a  crop  of  wheat ;  hence 
the  advantages  of  leaving  the  produce  from 
these  crops  on  the  ground,  and  in  particular 
their  foliage. 

I  am  aware  of  several  arid  soils  in  England  and 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  which  when  first 
taken  possession  of  by  man,  were  not  lit  for  ag- 
ricultural purposes ;  but  on  their  being  planted 
with  trees  of  various  kinds  that  yearly  shed  their 
leaves,  the  ground  has  become  lightly  enriched 
for  many  crops  that  require  the  alkalies  and  car- 
bonaceous matters  to  build  up  their  structure  : 
the  alkalies  having  been  obtained  from  below  by 
aid  of  the  roots,  and  carbon  supplied  from  the 
carbonic  acid  which  is  solvent  in  the  air. 

The  green  corps  on  a  farm  must  be  made  in 
proportion  to  tlie  corn  crops  that  are  to  be  con- 
sumed. High  farming  may  be  denominated 
such  a  system  that  the  principal  part  of  the 
produce  is  consumed  on  the  land,  the  wheat 
being  the  only  crop  of  grain  sent  to  market. 
The  hay,  straw,  and  green  crops  are  best  sent 
to  market  on  four  legs,  in  the  shape  of  reared 
or  fattened  animals :  these,  according  to  the 
late  prices  of  animal  produce,  have  answered 
the  best  purpose  for  those  farmers  who  could 
adopt  it,  and  in  particular  those  who  could  breed 
and  rear  their  own  stock  ;  and  for  the  land,  snch 
practices  will  at  all  times  make  that  in  the  best 
condition. 

Experience  has  taught  the  farmer,  whenever 
he  can  spare  a  green  crop,  (it  not  being  waijted 
for  his  animals)  if  the  crop  is  rolled  down  be- 
fore it  obtains  its  full  growth,  and  ploughed 
into  the  soil,  that  it  is  a  great  enricher  of  the 
same  for  succeeding  produce.  By  this  act,  not 
only  are  all  the  inorganic  matters  deposited,  but 
also  amass  of  organic  in  the  shape  of  the  solidi- 
find  ingredients  of  air  and  water.  Vetches,  buck- 
wheat, rape,  &c.,  may,  v/ith  great  success,  be 
often  ploughed  into  the  soil  tor  a  succeeding 
and  more  valuable  crop.  Mere  casualties  have 
often  proved  to  farmers  certain  facts ;  for  in- 
stance, turnips  have  been  fed  off  by  sheep  on 
one  part  of  a  field,  and  in  the  other  part  of  the 
same  field  the  like  quantity  of  turnips  have  been 
rotted  by  winter  fiosts  and  then  ploughed  in  for 
a  second  crop  of  Lent  corn  :  it  has  always  been 
the  most  superior  in  that  part  where  the  retting 
had  taken  place,  for  this  obvious  reason,  viz. 
that  no  part  of  the  crop  has  been  carried  away 
in  the  shape  of  bone,  flesh,  and  blood,  but  all, 
organic  and  inorganic,  had  been  buried  for  the 
service  of  the  succeeding  crop. 

On  referring  to  ancient  works  of  agriculture, 
it  could  be  proved  that  the  Roman  nation  were 
well  awat(ithat  a  judicious  succession  of  crops 
was  necessary,  and  that  several  corn  crops  ought 
not  to  succeed  each  other.  Pliny  informs  us, 
that  the  Romans  were  conscious  of  the  utility  of 


alternating  Ie;ruminous  with  farinaceous  crops, 
the  farmer  acting  as  restoratives  to  the  land, 
while  the  latter  were  exhaustingones.  By  bury- 
ing vegetable  matters  in  the  soil,  they  give  out 
their  gases  progressively  as  decomposition  pro- 
ceeds ;  thus  the  process  acts  as  an  aration  of 
the  soil,  imparting  warmth,  and  charging  it 
with  the  gases  obtainable  from  the  air  iu  the 
process  of  fallowing.  A  rotation  of  cropping 
may,  therefore  be  adopted,  by  means  of  which 
the  practic^of  fallowing  may  be  totally  discarded 
seeing  that  the  foulest  land  may  by  cleaned  of 
its  rubbish  by  the  horse  and  hand-hoe  husban- 
dry. 

In  confirmation  of  the  view  I  have  taken  of 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  green  crops, 
and  of  having  one  of  these  succeed  between  each 
of  the  cereals,  I  would  quote  the  practice  of 
Mr.  Morton,  on  Lord  Ducie's  model  farm,  in 
Gloucestershire,  where  he  isable  to  grow  wheat 
with  success  every  alternate  year,  half  of  all  the 
arable  land  being  occupied  with  the  grain — 
this  grain  being  chosen  for  the  experiment,  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  remunerating  one  ;  and  yet 
the  land  is  not  by  any  means  exhausted,  as  is 
shown  by  the  increasing  yearly  produce,  the 
average  of  the  farm  being  often  about  five  qrs. 
per  acre. 

The  practice  of  Mr.  Morton  is  to  vary  the 
green  crops,  so  that  clover,  for  instance,  should 
not  be  repeated  on  the  same  spot  ofti-ner  than 
every  tenth  year  ;  and  this  he  is  enabled  to  do 
by  having  five  varied  green  crops,  taking  their 
places  in  succession  one  after  the  other  regu- 
larly. I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  order  of  this 
succession,  but  it  is  sometimes  after  the  follow- 
ing with  respect  to  the  green  crops. 

The  manuring  is  of  course  ordered  in  snch  a 
scientific  manner,  that  it  shall  supply  the  ex- 
hausting mattt^rs  that  are  abstracted  from  the 
land.  The  soil  of  the  farm  is  of  a  varied  rooky 
character,  a  part  being  on  the  mountain  lime- 
stone, other  portions  on  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone, and  another  on  the  grit  of  the  old  red 
sand,  or  Silurian  district. 

THE  ORDER  OK  CROPPING  IS  :— 

1st  and  2nd wheat  succeeded  by  elaver. 

3rd  and  -Ith wheiit  succt-eMed  hy  i-arnts  or  parsnips. 

6tli  and  6th wheat  succeeded  by  vetrhes  or  peas. 

7th  and  !-'h wheat  succeeded  bv  turnips  or  Sw«dus. 

9th  and  Imh wheat  succeeded  by  beans. 

11th  and  lith wheat  succeeded  by  clover. 

By  the  above  order  of  succession,  it  wdl  be 
seen  that  a  tap-rooted  crop  succeeds  a  green 
crop,  that  has  its  nourishment  more  particularly 
from  the  suiface  soil.  It  will  also  be  evident 
that  for  the  above  order,  it  is  necessary  there 
should  be  ten  enclosures  or  plots  of  about  equal 
sizes.  The  success  of  tliis  culture  may,  in 
part,  be  ascribed  to  the  first  spirited  outlay  on 
the  land  by  his  lordship  in  remodelling  the 
farm,  cutting  down  all  the  timber,  under-dram- 
ing,  subsoil  ploughing,  new  division  fences 
made  paralkd  with  one  another,  and  iormed  into 
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Fquares  of  about  ten  acres,  eiich  according  to 
tae  fall  of  the  gromul — the  ditches  being  kept 
open,  and  no  wood  allowed  in  the  hedges  to 
grow,  tu  constitute  a  shade  to  the  ground. 


ON  THE  FOOD  OF  PLAxNTS. 

If  the  substances  of  which  we  speak  are  only 
to  be  regarded  as  excretions,  or  as  an  attempt 
made  by  the  organs  to  relieve  themselves  of  use- 
Jess  matter,  it  iH^omes  necessary  to  explain 
how  it  happens  that  potash  and  s^la,  added  to 
a  soil  deficient  in  alkalies,  so  powerfully  assist 
vegetation.  AVc  can  only  understand  the  ac- 
tion of  these  substances,  by  supposing  them 
capable  of  supplying  an  element  necessary  to 
the  growth  of  vegetation,  and  perhajjs  they 
also  in  some  way  or  other  assist  the  chemical 
chau^es  which  are  going  on  in  the  interior  of 
the  plant. 

For  certain  plants  it  is  necessary  to  admit  the 
value  of  chalk  or  lime  ;  and  the  importance  of 
gypsum  to  certain  of  our  cultivated  plants,  is 
also  sufficiently  well  known  to  prevent  it  from 
beins  considered  a  substance  to  which  they  are 
indilfereuL  If  it  be  also  considered  that  silica, 
alumina,  phosphoric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  &c., 
are  not  deposited  indifferently  in  all  portions 
of  the  plant,  bnt  in  certain  special  determinate 
organs ;  that  there  is,  therefore,  0:1  the  part  of 
these  organs,  a  certain  power  o'  choice — a  vital 
action,  which  enables  them  to  separate  those 
substances  from  the  sap  which  they  require,  to 
the  exclusion  of  others — it  is  difficult  to  assign 
any  other  reason  for  this  well  known  arrange- 
ment, except  that  nature  .has  prepared  a  special 
place  for  each  of  these  substances,  and  has 
assigned  them  certain  determined  functions  in 
the  formation  of  the  vegetable  tissues. 

These  reflections  conduct  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  great  number  of  the  earthy  and  alkaline 
substances,  carried  by  the  current  of  the  sap 
into  the  circulation,  are  useful  to  vegetation,  by 
givinir  them  their  full  vigour,  their  proper  size, 
and  their  diversified  properties.  We  do  not  yet . 
pretend  to  be  able  to  assign  to  each  one  of  these 
various  substances  its  particular  function  in  ac- 
complishing these  important  ends.  It  may, 
perchance,  be  shown  at  some  future  time,  that 
certain  compounds  are  absorbed  and  assimilat- 
ed by  plants  in  the  state  in  which  they  exist 
already  in  the  soil,  or  in  the  manure.  The 
science  of  vegetable  chemistry  is  yet  far  short 
of  perfection,  and  holds  out  the  most  brilliant 
results  to  those  possessed  of  industry  and  skill 
necessary  to  investigate  this  difficult  subject. 

After  having  thus  settled  the  first  question 
proposed,  another  one  arises — Do  all  plants 
make  a  similar  consumption  of  the  soluble 
materials  present  in  the  soil,  or  have  they  the 
power  of  selecting  those  most  suitable  to  their 
wants?  In  a  word,  do  the  different  species  of 
plants  require,  each  a  different  nutriment  ? 


Plants  even  when  grown  in  the  same  soil  di 
not  draw  up  a  sap  exactly  identical.  Saussure 
has  proved  in  the  most  positive  manner  that  the 
roots  have  the  power  of  selection,  though  his  ex- 
periments on  the  unequal  absorption  of  different 
salts  are  not  quite  satisfactory ;  for  instance, 
sulphate  of  copper,  though  soon  causing  the 
<leath  of  the  plant,  is  absorbed  in  as  large  quan- 
tities as  any  of  these  compounds  which  are 
beneficial  to  vegetation.  Saussure  explains 
this  anomaly  by  showing  that  in  the  case  of  the 
sulphate  of  copper,  the  roots  were  decomposed, 
and  consequently,  except  at  the  commencement 
of  the  experiment,  only  acted  mechanically. 
It  was  well  ascertained  that  the  substances  pre- 
sent in  any  solution  were  absorbed  in  very  dif- 
ferent proportions  where  their  substances  ware 
not,  like  the  sulphate  of  copper,  positively  in- 
jurious— for  instance,  Ellens  (bur-marygold  ?), 
Polyc^onum  (buckwheat?),  absorbed  the  salts  in 
the  following  proportions  : — 

B;<ten«.  Polyponuin. 

Chloriiie  piifAssium Irt  ...  14  7 

ChL.rirte  (i.xluiiii 15  ...  13  0 

Nitrate  of  lime S  ...  4  0 

Sulphate  of  soda 10  ...  14  4 

Miiri:ite  of  RTniiionia 17  ...  12  <i 

Acet.ite  "f  lime P18  ...  Stt 

Sulphaie  of  copper 48  ...  47  0 

Gum 32  ...  9  0 

Sugar. 8  ...  290 

Humus  (extraH  de  Urrtau) 6  ...  50 

These  experiments  were  repeated  with  the 
Greatest  care,  and  it  was  proved — 1st,  That 
plants  absorbed  all  mineral  substances  when 
dissolved  in  water :  2nd,  That  they  were  ab- 
sorbed in  very  different  proportions,  according 
to  the  plant  experimented  on  ;  this  absorption 
w;is  also  quite  irrespective  of  the  fluidily  of  the 
solution :  and  3rd,  That  organic  matter,  when 
dissolved  in  water,  is  not  in  that  shape  absorbed 
by  the  roots,  but  decomposed  by  their  influence, 
and  then  partially  absorbed. 

1.  Without  enterinar  into  the  minute  details  of 
the  experiments,  the  absorption  of  the  following 
substances  was  proved — prussiate  of  potash, 
chloride  of  sodium,  sulphate  of  copper,  acetate 
of  lead,  chloride  of  barium,  ioduret  of  potassium, 
and  many  others.  The  absorption  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  coriosive  sublimate,  and  gallic  acid,  did 
not  take  place  until  after  the  death  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  plant  plunged  into  their  solution. 

2.  When  the  plants  were  placed  in  a  solution 
containing  two  salts  in  equal  proportion,  it  was 
satisfactorily  ascertained  that  they  were  absorb- 
ed in  different  proportions.  Even  when  the 
salts  were  present  in  different  proportions,  this 
elective  absorption  was  not  deranged.  In  a 
solution  containing  three  times  as  much  com- 
mon salt  as  nitre,  a  plant  of  Chenopodiun  viride 
(Goos^foot)  absorbed  much  more  nitre  than 
common  salt ;  whilst  the  contrary  took  place 
witlvSo/oTium  lycopcrsicuvi  (Nightsh^e).  Other 
planls  selected  also  common  sail',  •  and  the 
Tamarix  choose  only  sulphate  of  masnesia. 

3.  It  was  also  ascertained  that,  when  a  plant 
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was  placed  in  a  solution  of  fermenting  manure 
the  disagreeble  smell,  which  has  been  pre- 
viously emitted,  gradually  disappeared. 

If  the.-e  experiments  have  not  quite  settled 
the  question,  they  have  at  least  strengthened 
Jhe  opinion  that  plants  appropriate  to  them- 
selves soluble  substances  in  very  different  pro- 
portions. Chemical  analysis  of  different  plants 
grown  on  the  same  soil,  also  completely  estab- 
lishes this  proposition.  With  regard  to  the 
oxygen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  chemi- 
cal analysis  has  also  proved  that  they  are 
present  in  plants  in  propoilions  varying  with 
the  species,  but  agreeing  very  closely  in  the 
same  plant.  Analysis  has  also  most  clearly 
established  the  great  diversity  of  the  proportions 
in  which  different  plants  assimilate  the  alkaline 
and  earths.  For  example,  some  plants  will  be 
found  to  contain  common  salt  in  large  quantities, 
whilst  wheat  grown  on  the  same  soil  will  contain 
none.  Other  plants  again,  as  the  wall  pellitory, 
the  nettle,  and  borage,  will  be  found  to  contain 
nitrates  in  lar^e  quantities,  though  Ihey  may  be 
grown  alongside  of  plants  containing  none  at 
all.  It  seems,  therefore  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  plants  possess  the  property  of 
choosing,  or  at  least  of  retaining,  certain  sub- 
stances in  preference  toother,-.,  and,  consequent- 
ly, that  different  plants  require  different  food. 

But  this  opinion  does  not  rest  on  the  authority 
of  chemical  analysis  alone;  it  is  confirmed  by 
the  experience  of  agriculturists.  For  instance, 
it  is  known  that  certain  manures  seem  especially 
to  favour  the  growth  of  certain  plants — as  gyp- 
sum for  clover — that  certain  plants  only  thrive 
on  soils  wheie  they  can  obtain  an  abundant 
supply  of  special  ingredient,  as  the  fern  and  the 
chestnut,  on  soils  rich  in  potash,  of  such  as  are 
derived  from  slate  rocks,  and  those  of  volcanic 
origin;  that  a  mixed  husbandry  is  the  most 
productive;  that  a  plantation  containing  a  var- 
iety of  trees  produces  more  wood  than  if  one 
species  alone  had  been  planted.  These  multi- 
plied facts  prove  that  it  is  not  a  certain  quantity 
of  a  nutritive  principle,  but  a  choice  amongst 
several  that  is  necessary  to  vegetation. 

Researches  respecting  the  Food  most  suitable  to 
different  Plants. 

,  The  difficulties  which  are  encountered  in  at- 
tempting to  settle  the  general  question  becomes 
still  more  serious  as  the  attempt  is  made  to  de- 
scend from  general  to  particular  cases. 

It  is  rarely  that  an  oppoitunity  occurs  which 
enables  us  to  decide  upon  the  effect  of  such  or 
such  a  manure  upon  plants.  To  do  this  with 
certainty  the  substances  tried  must  be  in  a  state 
of  chemical  purity ;  and  as  plants  are  composed 
of  a  great  number  of  different  substances,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  try  each  one  of  these 
separately,  and  to  observe  the  effect  of  their 
application,  and  of  the  want  of  them — an  admi- 
rable subject  for  the  study  of  those   who  are 


ambitious  to  establish  on  sure  grounds  the  prin- 
ciples of  scientific  agriculture.  The  long  and 
difficult  experiments  necessary  for  this  purpose 
have  as  yet  hardly  been  commenced,  and  our 
knowledge  of  this  important  subject  is  as  yet 
merely  empirical.  But  the  information  we  al- 
ready possess  must  not  be  despised  because  it 
has  not  as  yet  arrived  at  the  perfect  solution  of 
the  question,  especially  as  the  benefit  of  certain 
mixed  manures  to  certain  plants  is  well  known. 
In  addhion  to  the  examples  quoted  in  a  former 
part  of  this  paper,  the  benefits  of  lime  to  cereals, 
and  of  the  sulphates  to  leguminous  and  cruci- 
ferous plants,  are  well  known.  But  the  very 
limited  number  of  instances  we  can  quote,  is  a 
siirnificant  proof  of  the  state  of  our  knowledge. 
The  mo-^t  of  manures  used  contain  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  elements  of  vegetation,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  what  each  plant  carries  ofT, 
and  what  is  left  for  future  crops. 

In  the  mean  time,  until  the  experimental  ap- 
plication of  different  manures  shall  liave  point- 
ed out  what  is  most  suitable  to  the  plant  we 
Avish  to  cultivate,  we  have  no  other  iruide  than 
chemical  analysis,  or  examination  of  the  quan- 
tity of  nitrogen,  carbon,  and  mineral  matter  pre- 
sent in  the  ashes  of  the  plant.  Such  an  analy- 
sis shows  us  the  substances  which  a  plant  has 
absorbed.  But  it  is  oidy  after  having  submitted 
the  growiiig  vegetable  to  an  experimental  test, 
that  the  effect  of  these  various  nutritive  matters, 
and  the  theory  of  vegetable  food,  can  be  es- 
tablished on  a  settled  basis.  When  we  shall 
have  arrived  at  results  from  the  combination  of 
these  two  methods,  first  ascertaining  by  analysis 
the  materials,  and  thus  satisfactorily  ascertain- 
ing their  individual  effect,,  the  science  will  then 
be  perfect. — Farmers  Magazine. 

ON  THE  FOOD  OF  PLANTS. 
If  we  imagine  a  soil  properly  pulverized,  and 
yet  retaining  such  a  degree  of  firmness  and  con- 
sistency as  to  give  a  secure  hold  to  the  roots,  a 
plant  situated  in  it  will  find  a  matrix  at  lluence, 
and  also  to  supply  the  moisture  necessary  for  the 
wants  of  the  plant.  But  if  the  mineral  ingre- 
dients of  such  a  soil  are  insoluble  and  fixed  (as 
it  is  expressed  in  chemical  phraseology),  a  plant 
will  certainly  iive  in  such  a  situation  by  deriv- 
ing much  tif  the  food  it  requires  from  the  atmos- 
phere. But  vegetation,  in  such  a  situation,  and 
under  such  circumstances,  will  not  suflice  for 
the  farmer.  It  is  only  by  means  of  certain 
soluble  ingredients  in  the  soil  that  this  normal 
state  is  attained  ;  and  if  the  soil  does  not  contain 
these  soluble  substances,  or  does  not  contain 
them  in  sufficient  quanthies,  it  then  becomes 
our  business  to  supply  them.  These  supple- 
mentary substances  (if  the  expression  may  bo 
allowed),  this  sustenance  for  tlie  plants,  to  which 
the  name  of  "  manures,"  or  "  stimulants,"  have 
been  given,  according  to  the  point  of  view  under 
which   they  are  contemplated,  is  therefore  au 
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impttftant  subject  for  study.  After  having  given 
t!ie  plant  a  suitable  dwellin^r-place,  we  must 
also  supply  it  with  suitable  food  ;  in  this  respect 
plants  resemble  animals.  But,  in  order  to  un- 
tlersland  what  we  are  about,  it  may  be  advis- 
able briefly  to  recapitulate  the  principles  of 
vegetable  physiology  on  which  this  doctrine  is 
ba-sed. 

If  we  call  to  mind  the  inechariisra  of  vegeta- 
tion, we  find  tliat  water,  containing  various  sub- 
stances in  solution,  penetrates  by  endosraose  into 
the  roots,  rises  from  thence  by  capillary  attrac- 
x\nn  under  the  bark,  where  it  is  called  sap. 
When  it  leaches  the  leaves  a  portion  is  removed 
by  evaporation,  and  the  solution,  of  course,  be- 
comes more  condensed.  Under  the  action  of 
air  and  light,  the  free  carbonic  acid  it  contains 
is  decomposed — carbon  is  fixed  in  the  plant,  and 
oxyiren  given  olf  into  the  air.  During  the  night, 
on  the  contrary,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  absorb- 
ed by  the  leaves,  combined  with  the  carbonace- 
ous elements  of  the  sap,  to  be  again  decomposed 
at  the  return  of  ligtit.  The  solid  matters  pre- 
sent in  the  sap  are  deposited,  accord  ins:  to  their 
special  natures,  round  the  cellular  vessels,  or  on 
the  surface  of  the  leaves,  or  at  certain  determin- 
ate parts  of  the  structure;  the  superfluous  or  in- 
jurious matter  being  carried  off  by  the  descend- 
ing sap,  and  eliminated  from  the  roots  as  excre- 
ment. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  sap  through 
the  various  changes  its  elements  undergo — the 
successive  changes  by  which  sugar,  mucilage, 
gluten,  albumen,  and  the  various  vegetable 
acids  are  formed ;  this  part  of  the  subject  be- 
longs to  vegetable  physiology. 

All  soluble  matters  within  their  reach  being 
absorbed  by  plants  (a  fact  well  ascertained, 
even  in  the  case  of  virulent  poisons),  which  of 
these  substances  are  so  essential  to  vegetation 
that  plants  in  general  cannot  be  deprived  of 
them  without  suffering?  And,  in  the  second 
place,  do  certain  kinds  require  certain  substan- 
ces to  be  present  in  the  soil,  which  are  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  others  ?  In  a  word,  is  there 
in  vegetables  a  universal  food,  so  to  speak,  or 
does  each  plant  require  a  special  one  ?  These 
are  the  questions  which  we  have  to  examine. 

Isf.  Tliefood  necessary  for  ail  vegetables. 

The  attempt  has  often  been  made  to  ascer- 
tain, by  experiment,  the  substances  essential  to 
vegetation,  or  those  by  means  of  which  the 
vegetable  can  live  and  grow,  though  deprived 
of  all  others.  It  has,  at  least,  been  ascertained 
that  a  plant  cannot  live  without  oxygen  and 
carbonic  acid.  In  an  atmosphere  deprived  of 
moisture  a  plant  will  not  live  ;  water  is,  there- 
fore, also  indispensable,  not  only  on  account  of 
its  solvent  powers,  but  also  because  its  elements 
enter  into  the  formation  of  many  of  the  products 
of  vegetation.  As  for  carbonic  acid,  that  which 
is  absorbed  by  the  leaves,  though  sufficient  to 


support  life,  does  not  appear  to  be  enough  to 
secure  the  full  development  of  plants,  a.->  the 
following  experiment  (which  also  goes  to  piove 
the  importance  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil) 
will  satisfactorily  show. 

Two  boxes  were  taken,  the  one  containing 
soil  calcined,  so  as  to  destroy  all  organic  matter; 
the  second  contained  soil  in  its  natural  state. 
In  both  a  few  grains  of  peas  were  sown,  and  it 
was  observed  that  the  plants  in  the  former  were 
much  less  vigorous  than  those  in  the  natural 
soil.  Upon  examination,  the  first  contained  46 
of  its  weight,  and  the  second  57,  or  rather  more 
than  half  its  weight  of  carbon.  This  difference 
was,  undoubtedly,  owing  to  the  carbon  present 
in  the  second  box. 

In  all  the  experiments  which  have  been 
made,  none  have,  as  yet,  been  undertaken  un- 
der such  circumstances  as  to  exclude  nitrogen 
in  its  simple  form,  so  that  we  cannot  speak  posi- 
tively as  to  its  importance.  But  as  it  is  univer- 
sally present  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  and  as  It 
enters  largely  into  all  the  more  important  vege- 
table products,  we  may  safely  affirm  that  nitrj- 
gen  is  requisite  for  plaints. 

Thus  oxygen,  water,  carbonic  acid  and 
nitrogen,  are  the  primary  and  indispensable 
elements  of  vegetation.  Their  action  is  un- 
doubtedly assisted  by  the  important  agents,  heat 
and  light,  and  in  all  probability  by  electrichy. 

Chemical  analysis  demonstrates  the  justice 
of  this  conclusion.  Amongst  a  great  number  of 
substances,  varying  with  the  species,  and  clim- 
ate, and  the  soil,  these  important  ingredients  are 
always  present.  They  exist  in  the  form  of 
starch,  gum,  sugar,  manisite,  ulmic,  gallic, 
acetic,  malic,  citric,  and  other  acids,  and  neutral 
substances.  In  a  word,  they  form  the  basis  of 
the  almost  endless  variety  of  organic  compounds 
which  modern  chemistry  has  brought  to  light. 

2nd.   The  special  food  of  vegetation. 

It  might  have  been  thoueht  that  the  above 
mentioned  substances  would  have  sufficed  to 
give  stability  and  solidity  to  plants,  especially 
as  carbon  forms  such  a  large  proportion  of  tho 
vegetable  tissues.  If  even  this  had  been  pos  i- 
ble,  the  framework  of  a  plant  is  not  exclusively 
composed  of  carbon,  certain  alkaline  and  earthy 
matters  being  always  found  to  be  present  alnng 
with  the  organic  portion  of  vegetation.  The 
difficulty  exists  in  the.  varying  proportion  iu 
which  these  alkaline  and  earthy  substances  are 
found,  not  only  in  different  plants,  but  in  even 
the  same  species  when  grown  upon  different 
soils.  They  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  inter- 
changeable amongst  each  other,  so  that  it  i^ 
difficult  or  impossible  to  say  which  of  them  ar3 
absolutely  indispensable  to  vegetation.  It  is 
even  possible  to  imagine  a  plant  existiw^  with- 
out any  of  them,  in  the  same  way  as  a  mammi- 
ferous  animal  may  live  after  all  the  solid  por- 
tions of  the  Ijones  have  been  removed.     In  both 
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cases,  thoiii^h  life  miglit  be  maintained,  neither 
the  animal  nor  the  plant  could  fulfil  their  des- 
tined uses.  Besides  the  materials  necessary  to 
support  life,  as  oxygen,  water,  carbon,  &.c.,  there 
are,  therefore,  others,  which  though  of  less  iin- 
poriance,  are  necessary  to  enable  plants,  as  well 
as  animals,  to  arrive  at  full  peiiection.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  importance  to  ascertain  how  thtse 
are  introduced  into  vegetation. 

The  plant  lives  and  grows  by  absorbing  into 
its  subhtance  the  various  gaseous  elements  that 
exist  in  the  atmosphere  and  the  soil.  The  water 
absorbed  by  the  roots  contains,  in  solution,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  alkalies  and  earth: 
drawn  upwards  towards  the  extremities  of  the 
plant,  this  solution  is  evaporated  by  the  leaves. 
The  various  solid  matters  which  are  thus  intro- 
duced, after  passing  through  a  great  number  of 
chemical  changes,  are  are  then  by  the  flow  of 
the  sap  dispersed  over  the  plant.  Arc  we,  then, 
to  consider  these  substances  as  excretions  which 
the  vitality  of  the  plant  is  able  to  carry  no  further, 
or  are  they  essential  to  the  organization  of  ths 
plant  ? 


ON  THE  FECUNDITY  OF  ANIMALS. 

"  I  see  a  mighty  arm,  by  man  unseen. 
Resistless,  not  to  be  control'd,  tliat  guides, 
In  solitude  of  unshar'd  energies. 
All  these  thy  ceasely  miracles,  O  world  !" 

C.  Lambe. 

nbi  temperiem  snmsere  humorque  calorque 

Concipiunt :  et  ab  Ills  orinntur  cuncta  duobus. 

Ovid  Met.,  lib.  1.,  fab.  xi.,  15. 
Sir. — It  must  give  lis  a  very  exalted  idea  of 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Divine  Providence, 
if  we  contemplate  how  regularly  all  animals 
come  into  existence  at  the  time  when  the  food 
most  requisite  for  their  nourishment  is  in  perfec- 
tion, or  that  which  supplies  their  parents  with 
food  for  theni  till  they  are  ab!e  to  provide  for 
themselves.  Though  the  periods  of  gestation 
and  seasons  of  love  differ  considerably  among 
the  quadrupeds  that  feed  upon  grass,  however, 
the  females  uniformly  bring  forth  in  the  latter 
end  of  Spring,  or  in  the  beginning  of  Summer 
when  the  herbage  is  tender  and  luxuriant.  The 
mare  brings  forth  her  young  in  May,  after  eleven 
months'  gestation.  Sheep  and  goats  come  in 
season  in  the  end  of  October,  or  the  first  days 
of  November,  and  five  months  after  produce, 
when  the  arass  begins  to  spring — thouirh  the 
times  of  gestation  are  the  same  in  all  latitudes, 
the  st.>asons  of  love  and  time  of  delivery  vary 
with  the  climate  ;  for  instance,  in  Italy,  sheep 
iconceive  in  June  or  July,  and  bring  forth  in 
November  or  December,  when  the  grass  in  that 
country  is  in  its  greatest  perfection,  it  being 
burnt  up  in  April,  and  .sheep  having  nothing  to 
browze  on  then  but  shrubs.  Beavers  copu- 
late about  the  end  of  Autumn,  and  bring  forth 
in  January  when  their  storehouses  are  full  of 
provisions.    Birds  come  forth  when  the  food 


they  delight  in  is  most  abundant.  Caterpillars 
of  every  kind  are  never  hatched  till  the  leaves 
they  feed  upon  have  <i;rown.  The  very  number 
of  the  teats  in  most  of  tiie  mammalia  are  the 
same  species,  and  if  they  be  more  or  lees,  it  is 
for  some  wise  purpose  :  thus,  the  cow  has  four 
miik-paps,  and,  generally  only  one  calf,  but 
Providence  designed  the  superfluous  supply  for 
the  good  of  the  human  family.  The  sow  lias  12 
teats,  though  she  often  brings  forth  more  than 
twelve  young,  but  the  surplus  is  also  destined 
for  the  good  of  man ;  and  I  may  observe,  with 
Pliny,  that  of  all  meat  poik  is  the  most  savoury; 
''there  may  be  distinguished  in  it,"  says  he, 
"up  to  fifty  relishes."  It  is  also  very  abun- 
dant ;  for  in  every  country,  as  Bermardin  remarks, 
"  that  which  is  best  is  always  most  common." 
I  often  wonder  that  when  there  are  so  many 
plants  and  animals  exhibiting  hamionies  and 
proportions  so  beautiful,  and  proofs  so  evident  of 
a  Divine  benevolence,  that  people  should  collect 
or  preserve  shapeless  abortioiis,  or  monsters; 
such  sights  are  sufficient  to  awaken  in  young 
minds  doubts  respecting  the  intelligence  of  their 
Author :  "  and  show  as  much  want  of  taste  and 
unfairness  in  their  collectors,  as  in  one  who 
should  go  into  the  workshop  of  a  founder,  and 
pick  up  the  figures  which  had  been  accidentally 
mutilated — the  bubblings  over  the  melting  pot, 
and  the  mere  metallic  moulds,  which  might  lie 
scattered  about,  and  triumphantly  display  them, 
as  a  proof  of  the  artist's  blundering  ianorance. 
The  ancients  burnt  their  monsters,  but  we  pre- 
serve them  in  spirits  of  wine.  We  resemble 
ungracious  children,  who  watch  their  mother  in 
the  hope  of  surprising  her  in  a  fault,  that  they 
'  may  arrogate  to  themselves  a  right  to  do  what 
they  please." — Sre  Dr.  Iluntcr-s  Translation  of 
St.  Pierre's  Studies  of  .'^■atvre.  vol.  i.  p.  217. 

But  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  subject ;  my  design 
at  present  is,  to  lay  before  your  readers  a  table 
of  the  aires  at  which  the  males  of  domestic 
animals  are  fittest  to  engender,  and  the  females 
to  produce  their  young;  the  number  of  years 
they  continue  fruitful ;  theirpsriods  of  gestation, 
&c. ;  according  to  the  results  of  observations 
made  by  the  best  ancient  and  modern  naturali.sts. 

Some  of  the  above  results,  according  to  many 
writers,  do  not  answer  this  country.  For  exam- 
ple, they  say  that  .July  's  too  late  for  the  copu- 
lation of  the  cow,  and  thjit  June  would  answer 
better,  in  order  to  have  calves  and  milk  earlier 
in  the  year.  However,  this  depends  greatly  on 
the  season,  the  growth  of  grass,  or  the  purpose 
for  which  cows  are  kept,  whether  for  dairy  or 
domestic  uses.  In  the  latter  re.<pect,  it  is  justly 
said,  that  "  Milk  never  comes  out  of  season." 

For  Leicester  and  Cheviot  ewes,  October  is 
a  good  month  to  admit  the  tup.  The  number  of 
years  that  cows  and  bulls  continue  fruitful  michl 
be  extended  two  or  three  years  beyond  that  given 
in  the  table,  especially  in  the  valuable  breeds. 

From  observations,  made  by  Lord  Spencer,  on 
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tlie  periods  of  gestation  of  764  cows,  it  appears 
that  -220  days  was  tha  shortest  timu  at  which  a 
live  calf  was  produced — 313  the  Jon'^est;  but 
none  lived  that  were  born  earlier  than  ^42  days ; 
314  cows  calved  before  the  2S4th  day  ;  310  after 
the  285th  day.  So  the  cow  may  be  said  to  go 
281  or  285  days,  accociling  to  his  remarks. 

M.  Teissier  records  the  following  results  from 
his  notes  on  the  gestation  of  the  cow,  viz  ; — 

21  calved  between  the  240th  and  270th  day; 
the  mean  time  being  259.J. 

544  calved  between  the  270th  and  299th  day, 
the  mean  time  being  282. 

10  calved  between  the  299lh  and  321st  day, 
the  mean  time  being  303. 

Therefore  according  to  him,  between  9  and  10 
months  may  be  assumed  as  the  usual  period, 
though  with  bull  calves  cows  go  generally  about 
41  weeks — some  days  less  with  heifer  calves. 
Mr.  C,  Hillyard,  of  Northampton,  allows  9  calen- 
dar rnontiis  and  9  days  for  a  cow ;  20  weeks  for 
a  ewe  ;  16  weeks  for  aso\^;  and  11  months  for  a 
mare.  The  males  of  all  animals  (hares  except- 
ed) are  larger  than  the  females,  more  especially 
if  they  be  castrated.  Twins  are  now  more  fre- 
quent than  they  have  been  formerly. 


BONE-PREPARATION  FOR  MANURE.— 

There  are  three  processes  now  in  use  for  reduc- 
ing bones  to  the  crumbly  or  powdery  state  fit  for 
manure:  1.  Grinding, by  which  the  harder  parts 
are  not  often  reduced  much  within  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  diameter:  2.  Mr.  Blackhall's  steam- 
ing process,  by  which  they  are  rendered  tender 
and  porous,  and  particularly  suited  for  the  action 
of  acid  to  make  tiie  superphosphate.  3.  Fermen- 
tation in  heaps,  with  earth,  sand,  or  saw-dust, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Pusey,  wherein  ammonia 
being  generated  the  bone  acquires  some  of  the 
quaUties  of  guano;  but  is  rendered  ui'.fit  for  the 
action  of  acids,  which  ammonia  would  neutra- 
lize. It  becomes,  then,  an  interesting  question 
which  of  the  three  is  the  most  practically  effec- 
tive and  eligible.  Mr.  Pusey's  has  the  advan- 
tage of  requiring  no  apparatus,and  no  great  skill ; 
so  that  it  may  done  by  almost  any  farmer  at 
home ;  if  the  waste  of  ammonia  is  duly  prevent- 
ed, it  will  have  the  effect  of  a  mixture  of  bone- 
dust  and  guano — a  result  of  some  value,  now 
that  guano  is  so  much  in  demand,  and  so  large- 
ly adulterated.  INIr.  iilackhall's  product  is  the 
neatest,  and  as  fit  for  the  action  of  the  acids  in 
the  soil  as  of  the  sulphuric  above  mentioned. 
But  how  it  competes  in  point  of  economy  with 
the  old  process  of  grinding;  how  the  fermented 
bone  competes  witli  the  superphospate  in  ferti- 
lizing power;  and  how  three  kinds,  crushed, 
steamed,  and  fermented,  compete  in  cost  and 
effect,  without  addition  of  acid,  are  questions  on 
which  light  may  be  thrown  by  successive  reports 
of  the  experiments  now  in  progress  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  likewise,  if  the  experi- 


menters will  favour  us  with  such  reports  from 
time  to  time. — J.  Pbideaux. 


Carrots. — In  the  autumn  of  1848  I  selected 
a  bordc'r  in  the  garden,  and  dug  it  as  deep  as 
possible,  and  covered  it  with  sand  and  leaf 
mould,  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches,  and  then 
trenched  it  up,  so  as  to  mix  the  soil  with  the 
sand.  At  fourditferent  times  in  the  autumn  I  gave 
it  a  complete  soaking  of  liquid  manure,  viz.,  cat- 
tle's urine.  In  the  spring  I  put  on  a  sprinkling- 
of  wood  ashes,  and  pointed  it  lightly  in.  I  sowed 
it  with  Altringham  Carrot  seed  on  the  14th  of 
April,  1849.  After  they  were  well  brairded  I 
used  nitrate  of  soda,  and  urine,  three  times  in  the 
course  of  their  growth,  and  in  the  following  Oc- 
tober I  lilted  a  beautiful  crop  quite  free  from  di- 
sease. This  year  I  have  a  crop  almost  free  from 
wireworm.  They  were  sown  on  the  23rd  March, 
on  the  same  land  as  last  year,  and  treated  in  the 
same  manner.  In  the  autumn  I  tried  a  part  of 
the  land  with  dung  manure,  in  order  that  I  might 
see  if  it  would  produce  as  healthy  a  crop  as  that 
treated  in  the  other  manner,  but  they  mostly 
failed. 

In  my  own  opinion  the  land  should  be  made 
very  strong  with  liquid  manure,  previous  to  put- 
ting in  the  crop,  so  as  to  make  the  Carrots  rush 
quickly  up. 

Alexander  G.  Cunningham. 

Rosebank,  near  Currie. 


TUE  DUST  OF  DEAD  MEN'S  GRAVES. 

BV    EMILV    VARKDELL. 

The  aslu'S  of  the  smouldering  oak 

To  men  no  hist'ry  tell 
Of  how  in  by-i;oue  years  it  grew 

Luxuriiiiit  autl  wtll.  ' 

They  speak  not  of  the  cummer  breeze 
That  throufjh  its  branches  strayed, 

When  lowinj^  herds  and  fleecy  flocks 
Keclined  beneath  its  shade; 

Nor  state  they  how  the  woodman  came 

And  cast  a  (fiance  around, 
Bi'lield  the  monarch  of  tiie  fleid, 

And  felled  it  to  the  ground. 

So.  too,  the  dust  of  dead  mens'  graves. 
How  voiceless  and  how  mute; 

How  all  unknown  its  ancient  tame, 
Its  credit  and  repute  ; 

The  dust  within  the  lone  church  aisle 

The  sexton  sweeps  away. 
Was  it  of  L'rinceor  l^easant  born 

In  life's  momentous  day? 

The  whirlwind  wafts  it  mid  the  tomhs, 

Nor  canst  thi>u  ti-Il — Oh  ;  man  — 
Which  is  tile  tine  pntrician  flour, 
Which  the  plebeian  bran. 
August  21,  1350. 
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We  have  been  at  the  Agricultural  Exhibi- 
tion which  look  place  at  Niagara  on  the  18th, 
I9(h  and  20lh  of  September  lasl,   and   were 
highly  gratified  at  having   an    opportunity   of 
seeing  an  exhibition  of  numerous  specimens  of 
the  agricultural  and  industrial    productions  of 
Western    Canada.      These    specimens    were 
veiy  (•redital)!e  to  that  fine  portion  of  the  Pro- 
vince and  afforded  ample  proof  of  the  capabi- 
lities  of  the   country,   and   of  the    skill   and 
industry  of  its  inhabitants  to  make  the  most  of 
their  advantagi-s.  The  exhibition  of  neat-cattle, 
sheep,  and   swine   was   good.      Of   the   first 
there  were  several   varieties,  Durham,  Devon, 
Hereford,    Ayrshire,   and    what    was    termed 
*'  Grade  Cattle."     There  were  several  speci- 
mens, both    male  and  female,  of  each  of  these 
breeds,  proving  that  Western  Canada   has   al- 
ready at  her  disposal  the  means  of  improving  the 
stock  of  ncal-cattle.     The  sheep  were  excel- 
lent and  of  the  most  approved  breeds,  includ- 
ing Lein<ter,  South-Down,  Merinos  and  mixed 
breeds.     The  swine  were  of  many  l)ree(ls  and 
crosses,  but  upon  the  whole  were  very  good. 
When   g  'od  breeds  of  neat-cattle,  sheep  and 
swine  are  already  in  the  country  there  cannot 
exist  any  difficulty  of  improving  the  stock  of 
the  country,  and  in  a  very  short  period,  parti- 
cularly so  far  as  regards  sheep  and  swine,  that 
increase  so  rapidly.     The  horses,  although  of 
large  size,  were  not  of  that  descripti<in  that  we 
vou!d   prefer   for    agricultural     purposes.     A 
sufficient  size,  and  strength,  may  be  combined 
in   horsi^s,   with   lightriess,  and  activity.     The 
great  lienvy  horses  that  are  employed  in  Enjj- 
land  in  the  waggon  and  dray,  are  not  the  most 
suitable  for  Canada.     Smart,  active  horses,  of 


moderate  size,  will   answer  best    for  almost 
every  purpose  on  a  farm.     What  is  known  as 
the  "Canadian  horse"  of  Lower  Canada  when 
of  suditient  size,  cannot   be  excelled  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  by  any  horses  we  have  ever 
seen   on    this    continent.     They    are    strong, 
active,   and   enduring,  and    not    so   liable    lo 
diseases  as  other  breeds  of  horses,  indeed  they 
appear  to   be   the   breed    exactly   suited    for 
farmers  in  C;>nadn,  so  far  as  we  are  capable 
of  judging.     The  samples  of  wheat  exhibited 
were  excellent,  but  of  other  grain  we  did  not 
see   any   that    were    of  extra    quality.     The 
specimens  of  roots  and   vegetables,  were    of 
fair  quality,  but  certainly  not  equal  to  samples 
we  have  seen  in  Epstern  Canada,     Of  fruits, 
with  the  exception  of  peaches,  vi-e  have  no 
doubt  that  ue  can  show  as  gco.l,  the  produce 
of  Lower  Canada,  as  any  exhibited  at  Nia- 
gara.    There  was  a  good  show  of  Agricultural 
Implements  manufactured  in  Upper  Canada, 
and   from  the  United   States.     Those  mann- 
factui-ed  in  Canada  were  generally  superior  to 
those  from  the  United  St  nes.     We  were  re- 
joiced to  see  so  good  a  show  of  Implements, 
the    manufacture   of  Upper   Canada.      It   is 
most  desirable  that  such  manufactures  should 
be  encouraged  by  every  farmer  in  the  country, 
who  should  not  purchase  a  single  implement 
of  foreign  manufacture,  if  ihcy  could  be  liad  and 
of  home  manufacture  of  a  good  description,  and 
at  a  fair  price.     We  hope  that  the  Implement 
makers  ofLower  Canada  will  i)e  able  toenter  into 
an  honorable  competition  with  those  of  Upper 
Canada   at  the  great   Exhibition    in  Ortober 
next,    and    that   they    vvdl    not    be    classed 
second   to  them   in  any  article  they  exhibit. 
The    exhibition    of    domestic    manufactures 
was  very  creditable,  particularly  in  the  article 
of  blankets.     We  do  not  recollect  ever  lo  have 
seen  better  blankets  than  two  lots  of  those  ex- 
hibited at  Niagara.     They  were  of  fine  wool, 
heavy,  and   of  beautiful  texture,  colour,  and 
softness  of  feel.     No  coimtry  could  produce  a 
better  article  in  the  shape  of  blankets,  and  we 
hope  that  when  articles  of  such  a  superior  I'es 
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criplion  can  be  manufactured  from  Canadian 
wool  they  will  preferred  to  foreign  manufac- 
ture. 

Some   superior  cheese  was  exhibited,  one 
weigliing  about  300  lbs,  made  by  a  Mr.  Ran- 
ney  from  the  milk  of  65  cows  for   two  days 
milking.     We  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing 
with  this  intelligent  farmer,   who  api  ears  to 
Understand  perfectly  the  economy  of  the  dairy. 
He  informed  us  that  he  made  about  150  lbs  of 
cheese  daily,  from  the  milk  of  65  cows,  a  very 
fair   produce.     In   the  article   of  cheese   we 
maintain,  however,  that  Lower  Canada  pro- 
duces some  as  good   as  nny  we   have  seen  in 
Upper  Canada,  and  in  butter  the  lower  sec- 
lion  of  the  Province  is  fully  equal  to  the  upper, 
in   good  samples,   though    not  perhaps   in   its 
general  protlure,  but  this  inferiority  whenever 
it  exists,  is  altogether  owing  to  mis-manage- 
ment of  the  dairy,  and  can  be  remedieJ  by  any 
farmer,  who  adopts  the  proper  means  that  are 
in    his  power  constantly.     We   learned  from 
dairy  farmers,  that  cows  of  mixed  breed,  not 
over  large,  were  considered  best  for  dairy  pur- 
poses, and  produced  the  most  milk,  cheese  and 
butter,  during  the  year.     We  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing   the   ploughin^j    match.      The 
horses,  harness,   and  implements  were  good, 
and  the  work  was  generally  well  executed. 
The  furrow  slice  was  of  good  proportion   in 
depth  and  width,  so  essential  to  good  ploughing. 
Ploughing  Matches  are  a  very  useful  part  of 
Agricultural  Exhibitions,  as  g  lod  ploughing  is 
so  necessary  in  all  good  systems  of  husbandry. 
A  very  correct  idea  mny  be  formed  of  the 
state  of  Agriculture  from  the  manner  in  which 
ploughing  is  executed,  and  if  well  executed 
at  i)loiighing  matches,  it  shows  that  there  are 
good  ploughmen  in  the  country,  who  can  show 
a  good  example,  and  prove  the  advantage  of 
good  ploughing.     The  favourable  results,  ob- 
tained from  good  ploughing,  are  the  best  recom- 
mendation to  its  general  adoption.     The  prin- 
ciple object  of  our  visit  to  the  Exhibition  at 
Niagara,  was  to  see  the  Agricultural,  and  In- 
dusiiial  productions  of  Western  Canada,  and 


endeavour   to  compare   them    with   those   of 
Eastern  Canada,  and  rejiort  the  result  for  the 
consideration  of  readers    of  this  Journal,  to 
form  their  own  conclusions.     We  regret  wd 
had  not  time  to  see  more  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  the  Exhibition,  but  upon  the  whole  we 
hope  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  submit  a  re- 
port that  may  be  usel'ul,  so  far  as  to  help  to 
reconcile  the  farmers  of  Lower  Canada,  to 
their  own  position  and  circumstances,  and  to 
convince  them  ihal  in  niMther  are  they  much 
inferior   to   their   brother   farmers    of   Upper 
Canada.     The  staple  produce  of  Upper  Can- 
ada appears  lo  be  wheat,  and  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  the  farmer,  so  far  as  we  could  learn,  is 
to    produce   large   quantities    of   this    article. 
This  is  the  best  thing  they  can  do,  and  accor- 
dingly cultivate  well,  and  judiciously  for  this 
crop,  the  seed  for  which  is  sown  in  the  Fall. 
We  hear  constantly,  of  the  fine  wheat  produced 
in  Upper  Canada,  and  what  an  advantage  it  is 
to  the  farmer,  in  that  section  of  the  Provitice 
over  the   farmer  of   Lower    Canaila.     This 
matter,   however,  is   not  properly  considered. 
If  superior  crops  of  wheat  are  produced  in 
Upper  Canada,  the  cultivation  is  superior,  and 
the  expense  is  much  greater  than  is  incurred  in 
Lower  Canada.     Summer  fallow,  with  man- 
ure, is  the  general  prepiraiion  in  Upper  Can- 
ada, and  this  requires  two  years  use  of  the 
land.     In  Lower  Canada,  on  the  contrary,  the 
soil  is  generally  only  once  ploughed.in  the  Fall 
without  manure,  and   the  seed  sown  in  the 
Spring.     The  crop  in  Upper  Canada  may  Ix; 
much  larger  than  in  Lovver  Canada,  but  the 
expense  also  is  much  greater  in  producing  the 
crop.     This  extra  expense  of  two  years  em- 
ployment of  the  land,  with  three  or  four  plough- 
ings,  if  summer   fallowed    properly,  and  the 
manure,  if  applied  which  it  frequently  is,  re- 
duces the  profit  of  even  a  large  crop  very 
considerably,  and  we  have  little  iloubt  that  a 
fair  Spring  crop  raised  in  Lovver  Canada,  if  not 
serionsly  injured  by  the  wheat  fly,  would  leave 
as  much  actual  profit  to  the  farmer,  as  is  ob- 
tained upon  an  average  crop  of  Fall  wheat  in 
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Upper  Canada.  There  is  a  furtliur  item  lo  be 
corisiilered,  th.it  wheat  sells  generally  Cor  a 
higher  price  in  Lower  than  in  Upper  Canada, 
in  consecjuence  of  the  expense  of  transport  to 
a  shipping  port.  There  has  been  a  great 
drawback  to  farmers  in  Lower  Canada  for  tTie 
last  15  or  16  years,  which  has  generally  ihei-k- 
el  their  progess,  and  which  the  Ui)per  Cana- 
da farmers  were  not  subject  to.  The  ravages 
of  the  wheat  fly  in  Lower  Canada,  prevenied 
the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  a  great  degiee, 
while  the  farmers  of  Upper  Canada  continued 
to  grow  wheat  successfully  all  that  lime  with 
scarcely  any  injury  from  tlie  fly. 

This  has  produced  a  great  diflerencein  the 
ciri'umstances  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Pro- 
vince. The  loss  sustained  in  the  Lower  Sec- 
tion by  the  wheat  fly  cannot  be  much  short  of 
eight  million  pounds  currency,  and  [leihaps  a 
larger  amount.  We  readily  admit  that  we 
should  prefer  the  mode  of  grow.ng  wheat  in 
Upper  Canada,  as  it  secures  a  better  cultivation 
of  the  land,  and  must  necessarily  produce  a 
better  condition  of  the  sod  subsequently.  As 
to  actual  profit,  however,  should  we  be  able 
to  raise  Spring  crops  of  wheat  in  Lower  Ca- 
nada, as  we  noiv  hope  we  may,  by  proper 
precaution  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  th;it 
they  woiild  be  as  profitable  as  tlie  Fall  sown 
wheat  of  Upper  Canada.  We. are  further  al- 
most certain  that  we  could  grow  Fall  wheat  in 
Lower  Canada  by  preparing  the  soil  by  sum- 
mer fallowing,  sowing  in  time,  and  in  drills. 
The  sowing  in  drills  might  be  done  without  a 
regidar  wheat  drill.  The  Innil  after  receiving 
the  last  ploughing,  should  be  harrowed,  and 
then  with  a  very  light  plough  or  with  an  iron 
plough  with  the  mould  board  taken  off,  and 
with  one  hor>e,  shallow  drills  might  be  maile 
along  the  ridges,  about  10  inches  apart,  the  seed 
might  then  be  sown  broad  ca^t,  harrowed  with 
a  light  harrow  lengdi  wise,  which  would  bring 
almost  all  the  seed  into  the  drills.  The 
land  should  not  receive  much  harrowing 
after  the  seed  is  sown,  but  allow  the' inter- 
vals between  the  drills  of  wheat  to  be  higher 


than  the  drills.  By  this  means  there  is  a  shel- 
ter lor  the  young  plants,  and  in  the  Spring  ihe 
soil  is  wasting  down  as  sort  of  dressing  to  the 
wheat  in  the  drills,  and  thus  preventing  the 
pliinls  from  being  raised  out  of  die  soil  by  the 
action  of  thawing  and  freezing.  The  land 
should  be  left  as  dry  as  possible,  by  furrow  and 
other  draining.  Barley,  oats,  peas,  potatoes, 
and  other  root-crops,  hay,  and  |.a-ture  may  be 
produced  fully  as  good  in  Lower  as  in  Upper 
Canada.  Fruits,  (with  the  exception  of  pearhess) 
and  vegetables  of  every  descri[)tion,  aie 
as  good,  if  not  better,  with  us,  than  in  the 
Upper  Section  of  the  Province.  We  have 
heard  it  asseited  that  the  beef,  mutton,  and 
veal,  of  Western  Canada  are  belter  than  in 
Eastern  Canada.  We  visited  thf^  market  of 
Toronto,  and  did  not  see  any  proof  of  this  be- 
ing ihe  case.  Perhaps  we  have  more  of  infe- 
rior meat  in  our  markets,  than  is  to  be  seen  in 
those  of  Upper  Canada,  but  we  certainlj-  have 
as  good  beef,  mutton,  veal,  and  lamb  in  Mon- 
treal, as  we  have  seen  in  any  part  of  Canada, 
and  if  we  have  any  that  is  inferior,  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  farmers  who  do  not  pay  due  a.ten- 
uon  to  their  feeding,  and  is  not  attributable  to 
any  inferiority  in  the  soil  or  climate  I'f  Lower 
Canada,  more  than  of  Upper  Canada.  The 
fowls  with  us  are  much  better  than  any 
we  have  seen  in  any  other  part  of  North  Ame- 
rica. We  have  thus  fully  submitted  our 
humble  ideas  of  the  relative  capabilities  and 
productions  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 
We  had  not  sufficient  ojjportunity  of  seeing  the 
coun  ry  to  compare  the  general  quality  of  the 
lands,  with  those  of  Lower  Canada,  or  the  ge- 
neral system  of  farming.  There  may  be  some 
of  iho  lands  of  Upper,  superior  to  tiioso  of 
Lower  Canada,  but  we  did  not  happen  to  see 
any  of  ihem.  The  general  system  of  farming 
may  also  be  belter  than  our  general  system, 
and  we  are  sure  it  is,  and  is  more  calculated 
to  keep  the  soil  in  a  constant  state  of  feriility, 
but  we  unquestionably  have  some  us  good  far- 
mers in  Lower  as  in  Upper  Canada.  There 
is  another  circumstance  in  favour  of  the  Upper 
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section  of  the  Province,  that  a  large  proportion 
of  etnigiants  conmig  to  Canaila  willi  capital 
and  oilier  means  settle  in  Upper  Canada,  snd 
commence  farming  at  once  with  ample  means 
lo  carry  it  on  successfully,  while  very  few  of 
them  remain  in  Lower  Canaila.     These  are 
very    great    advantages  to    a    new    country. 
The  most  skilful  of  emigrant  fanners,  and  farm 
labourers  also  proceed  to  Upper  Canada  at 
once.     All  these  causes  act  in  favour  of  one 
section  of  the  Province  above  the  other.     We 
cannol    speak   of   the  general   qualiiy  of  do- 
mestic aiiimal:<,  compared  with  ours,  but  we 
believe  those  of  Upper  Canada  are  superior, 
from  more  careful  management.     Swine  per- 
ticularly,  of  a  good  breed,  are  more  general 
there  than  here.     We  take  upon  us  lo  state 
distinctly,  that  every  defect  in  our  stale  and  cir- 
cumstances   is     capable    of   remedy,    if   we 
chose    to    adopt  it.     There    is    another  cir- 
cumstance which  is  highly  favourable  to  Up- 
per Canada,  and  that  is,  the  most  respectable 
of  the    community   ti.ke   a   lively    interest   in 
Agricultural  aflairs,  and  regard  Agriculture  as 
the  basis  of  their  prosperity.     This  we  could 
readily  perceive  at  the  great  Dinner  at  Ni.ngara, 
as  wt  11  as  from  conversations  with  gentlemen 
we  happened  to  meet  with.     The  farmers  also, 
appear  to  take  a  greater  int(M-est  in  their  busi- 
ness, and  in  what  would  promote  its  improve- 
ment and  prosperity  than  with  us. 

AVe  must  not  omit  to  slate  that  farmers  as  a 
class,  are  belter  e<iucaled  in  Upper  than  in 
Lower  Canada,  and  this  circumstance  has  a 
most  favourable  influence  upon  the  husbandry 
of  the  former  country.  An  educated  man  is 
more  ready  to  receive  and  adopt  improvements 
proposed  to  his  notice,  than  an  uneducated 
man,  who  has  generally  a  prejudice  against  any 
changes,  and  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  skill 
in  agriculture. 

Upon  the  whole,  our  visit  to  Upper  Canada 
has  by  no  means  diminished  our  estimation  of 
the  capabdities  of  Lower  Canada,  as  compared 
with  any  part  of  North  America  that  we  have 
Keen,  and  we  have  no  doubt  ihat  Lower  Cana- 


da might  be  made  as  abundant  in  agricultural 
products  as  Up|)or  Canaiio,  or  the  neighbour- 
ing State.s.  The  means  that  are  necesary  for 
the  improvement  of  the  country  are  in  the 
power  of  the  Legislature  and  the  people,  an  I 
we  deny  thai  the  cliniaie  or  soil  of  Lower 
Canada  are  unfavourable  for  successfvd  agricul- 
ture. 


AGRICULTURAL    REPORT    FOR    SEPTEMBER. 

The  month  was  fine  throughout,  and  afl'orded 
farmers  a  most  favourable  opportunity  to  com- 
plete the  harvest,  and  house  iheir  grain  in  the 
best  condition.  The  har\esi,  altogether,  has 
been  one  of  the  finest  we  have  seen  in  the 
country,  and  there  has  not  been  any  waste  of 
either  labour  or  produce.  The  advantages  of 
fine  harvest  weather,  cannot  be  too  highly 
estimated,  and  upon  an  average,  we  have 
more  favourable  harvests  here  than  in  the 
British  Isles.  Wheat,  we  believe,  is  a  fair 
crop,  and  has  not  suffered  much  from  the  fly 
or  by  any  other  injury,  from  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  ear.  The  plant  may  have  been 
thin  in  many  instances,  fioin  various  causes  — 
such  as  want  of  fertility  in  the  soil,  insufficient 
cultivation,  and  draining,  wfi"e-worm,  and 
slugs  devouring  the  plants,  &c.,  but  the  season 
has  certainly  been  very  favourable  for  wheat 
where  justice  has  been  done  to  its  cultivation. 
For  all  other  grain  crops  it  has  been  equally 
favourable,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope 
the  returns  from  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans,  and 
indian-corn,  will  be  a  fair  average.  The 
quantity  of  barley  grown  this  year  is  not  so 
large  as  usual,  but  it  may  be  equal  to  the 
demand  and  consumption.  All  these  grains 
have  a  right  to  be  sound  and  well  got  in,  the 
harvest  has  been  so  continually  dry.  There 
have  been  various  reports  of  the  potato  crop — • 
and  of  the  appearance  of  disease  in  the  tubers. 
We  have  seen  potatoes  taken  up  that  were 
very  much  diseased,  but  to  what  extent  the 
crop  is  generally  affected  we  cannot  pretend  to 
say.  The  fine  weather  during  the  month  of 
September  was  calculated  to  check  the  disease. 
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We  have  seen  (he  vines  or  tups  very  suddenly 
blackened,   without  nny   froht   to  produce  this 
change,   and  in  fields  that    were  not   p'anted 
early,  and  were  not  nearly  at  maturity.     This 
niu-t  be  produced  from  an  unhealihy  state  .of 
crop,  as  no  such  change  ever  look  place  in  the 
potato  crop,  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the 
disease,  unless  it  resulted   from    frost,   or  the 
maturity  of  the  crop.     The  disease  in  pntatoes 
is  an  unaccountahle  visitation,  and  has  never 
yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  The  best  pre- 
vention   of  disease  is   to  plant    early   in  dry 
soil,  only  applying  special  maniin;s,  sufh  as 
ashes,  soot,  charcoal,  'salt,  lime  and  gypsum. 
It  is  very  essential  to  their  preservation  for  the 
winter,  to  have  them  well  dried  before  they 
are  stored.     We  have  seen  it  recommemled  to 
place  them  in  small  heaps  in  the  field,  about  a 
bushel  in  a  heap,  cover  them  with  the  soil — 
and  leave  them  in  this  way  while  the  weather 
is  fine,  to  season  and  dry.     It  iV  a  troublesome 
mode  of  proceeding,  but  if  it  would  prevent  the 
rot,  it  would  be  well  to  make  the  experiment. 
There  are  some  varieties  of  the    potato   less 
subject  to  the  rot  than  other.*,  and  such  ought 
to  be  cultivated.     Those  of  tire  dryest  quality 
are  the  least  liable  to  disease     When  in  Upper 
Canada  about  the  20lh  of  Septeiriber,  it  was 
reported   that  the   potato  disease    had    com- 
raence'd  very  generally.    In  storing  potatoes  for 
the   winter,   the   hulls   of  oats   taken   off  for 
making  meal,  is  a  good  substance  to  mix  with 
them,  and  they  should  not  be  put  up  in  too 
large   quantities  together.     A    moderate   tem- 
perature, very  little  over  the  freezing  point  is  the 
beat  for  potatoes,   and   all   root   crops.     For 
carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  and  beet,  the  tempe- 
rature should  not  be  much  over  freezing,  during 
winter — and  they  should  be  made  up  in  the 
root  houses  in  separate  piles  with  alleys   bet- 
ween to  give  them  air,  and   there   should  be 
constant  ventilation.     The  aftergrass  and  pas- 
tures are  very  green  though  we  have  not  much 
rain.    The  market  is  well  supplied  witii  butter, 
cheese,    butcher's    meat,    and    vegetables    in 
abundance,  and  all  at  moderate  prices.     Th« 


price   of  hay   is   fiom  25s.   to  30s.   the    100 
bundles  of  1600  lbs.,  and  of  straw  from  15s.  to 
20s.  the  1200  lbs.    These  piices  will  probably 
be  kept  up,  and  it  would  not  bt;  for  the  interest 
of  any  party  that  they  should  not.     The  land 
is   not   yet   geijerally    in    the    best   order    for 
[ilougbing.     It    requires   some    more    rain    for 
strong  clay  land  to  make  it  fit  for  plouohing. 
Now  is  the  time  for  draining,  anil    p'.Uting  the 
ploughed  land  in  good  order  for  working  in  ihe 
Spring.     In  land  intended  for  summer  fal'ow, 
it  might  be  sufficient  to  make  it  into  a  sort  of 
drills,  ploughing  only  half  the  soil,  by  what  is 
known   as  ribbing.     This   rots   the   soil,    and 
exposes  it  to  the  acticm  of  tlie  frost.    In  Spring 
the>e  drills  may  be  hairoweddown  for  plough- 
ing cross  wise.  In^nny  situations,  the  mixing 
of  soil  by  the  plough   may  be  expedient,  but 
this  must  be  left  to  the  farmer's  jui.'gment.     If 
the  surface  is  different   from   the  subsoil,  and 
would  be  likely  to  improve  it  by  mixing,   it 
will  be  well    to  allow  one   plough   to  fi)llow 
another  in   the   same   furrow — not   a   subsoil 
ploligh,  but  a  common  plough  if  it  can  do  the 
work.     It   might    be   necessary   to.   have   the 
bhare  of  the   second  plough   not  so  broad  as 
that  of  the  first,  but  if  the  ohject  be  to  mix  the 
soil,  it  is  better  to  have  a  conunon  pU.ugh  to 
fi)ll()W  the  first,  than  a  subsoil   plough.     The 
second  plough  may   require  more  power  than 
the  first.     The  mixing  of  soils  judiciously,  is 
one  of  the  best  uiodes  of  improvement  in  the 
farmer's  power,    and   is  permanent.     By  this 
mode  a  soil  may  be  changed  altogether,  and 
made   much    more   fertile.     Moss   is   a   good 
substance  to  mix   with   clay  or  sandy  soil,  as 
clay  or  sand  is  good  to  mi\  with  moss  soil.     It 
is  a  good  plan   wliere  moss  is  convenient,  to 
cover  the  farm  yard  with  it  at  this  season  of 
the  year.     It  will  imbibe  the  liquid  nuinure, 
and  all  the  soaking  from  the  farm  yard  manuie 
and  will  make  a   good  dressing  for  land  in  the 
Spring,  or  may  be  mixed  up  with  the  dung. 
It  is  a  good  substance  to   put  into  compost 
heaps   with   lime,    ashes,    gypsum,   &c.       In 
making  drains  we  would  again  recomnoend  to 
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lake  off  the  slopes,  in  the  proi>ortioii  of  at 
leasi  two  fiet  wide  at  li>p  to  one  fool  in  ileplli, 
anil  not  have  the  drains  njore  t!ian  \hc.  width 
of  tiie  ^h  )vel  at  the  bottom,  unle-;!  a  large 
quantity  of  water  has  to  be  discharged.  Every 
farmer  who  has  the  means  tiliouUi  slope  his 
drains,  us  it  will  save  much  labour  for  the 
future,  and  give  a  murh  belter  dischaige  for 
the  water.  Drains  cut  ahnost  porpendicidar,  are 
very  likely  to  be  inelTicient  when  niotft  required. 
The  frost  of  winter,  and  ihawing  in  S|)ring  is 
apt  to  cau?e  the  siiles  to  wash  in,  and  dam;ige 
the  drain  when  its  free  action  is  most  required. 
As  draining  is  most  essential  to  good  farming 
the  drains  should  be  kept  in  the  best  order 
••oMstantly.  We  cannot  say  what  prospect 
there  is  of  prices  but  it  is  probable  ihey  will 
not  be  very  low  for  grain,  at  all  events  not 
uniler  the  prices  of  last  year,  but  |)erh  .ps  over 
them. 

30ih.  Septendjer. 


The  approjjching  Industrial  Exhibition  to 
take  place  at  Montreal,  the  17th,  of  October, 
is  expected  to  be. very  creditable  to  the  country, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  we  shall  have  an 
Exhibition  that  will  not  be  surpassed  in  North 
America.  Indeed  we  are  prefectly  certain  that 
we  shall  have  some  articles  manufactured  in 
Montreal  that  will  do  the  country  credit. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  would  be  too  much  to 
expect  that  any  articles  of  our  produce  would 
enter  into  successful  competition  with  English 
products.  All  we  can  reasonably  expect  at 
the  Great  English  Exhibition  would  be  to  show 
respectable  samples  of  the  products  and  indus- 
try of  Canada,  that  would  give  an  idea  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  country.  These  sanfij)les, 
we  hope,  will  show  that  this  Province  is  one 
of  tht'  most  valuable  appemlages  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  one  that  offers  the  greatest  encour- 
agement to  immigration,  and  the  safe  investn.ent 
of  capital.  The  Exhibition,  we  have  no  doubt, 
will  prove  beneficial  to  this  country,  and  show 
it  in  a  very  favourable  light  to  our  fellow  sub- 
jects in  England.     This  country  is  not  properly 


known  in  Eujjland,  and  it  is  most  extraordinary 
that  parlies  who  ouglil  lo  know  our  country, 
are  apt  to  misMinderstand,  or  mis-represent  it. 
We  have  heard  a  gnitleman,  travelling  in  Ca- 
nada say,  we  had  no  good  veg 'tables  here, 
particularly  cau  iflowers.  He  goes  to  England 
and  makes  this  stat'Miicnt,  and  of  course  those 
who  hear  him,  conclude  the  country  is  not  fit 
to  live  in,  as  good  vegetables  are  highly  prized 
by  Englishmen.  Now  any  one  who  has  resi- 
ded in  Montreal  for  any  time  must  know  that 
we  have  the  very  best  description  of  vegtMables, 
and  in  great  variety,  and  cauliflowers  in  the 
greatest  perfection.  Our  beef,  mutton  8ic.,  \s 
also  said  to  be  not  equal  to  that  of  England, 
but  we  certainly  have  constantly  a  supply  of 
as  good  beef,  mutton,  hirnb,  and  veal  as  in  any 
country,  not,  perhaps,  so  fat  as  that  of  Eng- 
land, where  a  laige  portion  of  the  fat  goes  to 
make  soap  and  is  only  worth  about  the  fourth 
part  of  what  it  cost  the  farmer  to  produce  it 
per  pound.  The  over  fattening  of  animals,  is 
now,  however,  discontinued  in  England,  except 
occasionally  to  show  what  beasts  may  be 
brought  to  weigh.  Canada  products  of  every 
description  are  good,  we  only  want  to  have  them 
in  greater  abimdance.  We  were  rejoiced  to 
see,  this  year,  excelli  nt  cheese  of  Canadian 
make,  equal  to  any  we  have  ever  seen  of 
American  manufacture.  And  when  this  can 
be  done  in  the  country  by  one  farmer,  it  may 
also  be  made  by  others,  who  adopt  the  neces- 
sary means.  We  have  as  good  l)ulter  here  a.s 
in  any  country.  What  ihen  are  we  deficient 
in.  In  the  proilucts  of  agriculture  ?  We  may, 
and  we  have  inferior  articles  certainly,  but  this 
results  from  want  of  skill,  an  )  careful  manage- 
ment, that  may  be  remedied.  AVe  hope  the 
Industrial  Exhibition,  here  and  in  England, 
will  place  matters  in  a  new  light,  and  show  our 
friends  at  home,  that  alihotigh  this  was  a  coun- 
try of  forests,  of  frost,  and  snow,  ii  is  now  one 
that  produces  almost  all  the  necessaries  of  life 
in  a  very  respectable  degree  of  perfection,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  skill  and  industry  employed 
for  their  production.     Even  in  Upper  Canada 
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there  is  a  general  mistake  vvilli  regird  lo  Lower 
Canada.  Weliave  been  asked  how  any  far- 
mers could  succeed  in  it,  when  we  have  eight 
months  of  winter,  of  frost,  snow,  and  bad  wea- 
ther. If  it  was  the  case  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  very  difficult  for  farmers  to  succeed,  Init  it 
is  not  so,  and  we  feel  persuaded  that  we  are 
not  so  subject  to  frosts  at  unseasonable  periods 
of  the  year,  when  ihey  are  injurious,  as  they 
fire  in  Upper  Canada,  nor  are  we  so  liable  to 
long  droughts,  and  heavy  falls  of  rain.  The 
general  teruperafure  for  a  year  is  higher  at 
Montreal  ihnt  at  Toronto  by  several  degrees 
although  our  winters  are  coMerth-in  at  Toronto. 
We  believe  on  an  average  of  years  our  hay  crop 
is  better  here  than  in  the  Upper  Section  of 
the  Province  or  in  the  United  States.  From 
all  these  considerations,  we  have  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  our  country  compared  with 
any  other  on  this  contment. 


On  a  recent  visit  to  Quebec,  we  had  the  honor 
of  an  interview  witfi  his  Grace,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Quebec  and  his  Lordship,  Bishop 
Turgeon,  who  received  us  in  the  most  kind 
and  conde^cending  manner — made  numerous 
inquiries  as  to  the  state  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
best  means  for  its  improvement,  and  graciously 
assured  us  they  would  do  all  in  their  power  to 
forward  its  improvement.  The  Archbishop 
had  already  addressed  a  "  Circular "  to  his 
Clergy,  recommending  them  to  favour  Agieul- 
tural  improvement,  and  tosupporl  this  Journal, 
and  this  "Circular  "  was  productive  of  much 
good  by  its  influence  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
Clergy  and  Laity.  It  is  very  gratifying  to 
find  that  the  heads  of  the  Roman  Ca4hoIic 
Church  take  a  lively  interest  in  this  matter  that 
is  of  such  vast  importance  to  ihe  Canadian 
community,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope 
that  through  their  influence,  the  Lower  Canada 
Agricultural  Society  will  be  able  to  eflect  much 
good,  and  by  degrees  carry  out  the  object  for 
which  they  were  organised,  and  Incorporated 
by  the  Legislature.  The  worthy  secretary  of 
the  Archbishop,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cazeau,  is  also 


a  most  zealous  a.Ivocate  f.ir  Agiiculture,  and 
we  heartily  wish  all  other  Clergymen  were  in- 
fluenced by  an  equal  degree  of  zeal  in  k)  good 
and  honorable  a  cause.  We  rejoice  to  acknow- 
ledge the  supp(»rt  of  several  other  Clergymen, 
who,  however,  might  not  be  pleased  to  have 
their  names  mentioned.  We  humbly  presume 
that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  sacred  call- 
ing of  the  Clergy  of  any  denomination  to  aid 
and  countenance  the  improvement  of  Agricul- 
ture. We  beg  leave  to  offer  u.ost  respectfully 
our  sincere  acknovvledgf^ments  to  His  Gra'*e, 
the  Archbishop  of  Quebec,  and  His  Lordship 
Bishop  Turgeon,  for  their  very  kind  and  flatter- 
ing reception  on  the  oecasion  of  our  interview, 
and  for  the  interest  they  manifest  in  the  caus:e 
we  have  humbly  endeavoured  to  advocate. 


We  had  an  opportunity  recently,  of  seeing 
a  large  portion  of  the  grand  water  comnumica- 
tion  that  connects  the  Atlantic  ocean  with  the 
vast  lakes  of  Upper  Canada,  and  it  certainly 
is  d  work  to  be  proud  of  as  Canadians.  To 
Upper  Canada  in  particular  it  is  of  vast  impor- 
tance, increasing  the  value  of  all  that  farmers 
have  to  sell;  ancl  diminishing  the  price  of  what 
they  have  to  buy  in  consequence  of  the  cost  of 
transport  being  diminished,  we  suppose,  three 
fourths  or  more.  We  should  have  been  un- 
worthy of  this  fine  country  and  those  great 
inland  seas,  if  the  St.  Lawrence  and  other 
canals  connected  with  it  had  not  been  com- 
pleted on  their  present  scale.  It  opens  a  vast 
country  for  settlement  and  production,  that 
would  otherwise  be  comparatively  of  little 
value.  Upper  Canada  is  a  great  gainer  by 
these  noble  works,  and  she  certainly  has  excel- 
lent means  of  co:umunicaiion  already,  in  all 
directions.  These  means  of  communication 
are.adiTurable  from  their  great  capacity  for  car- 
rying bulky  produce,  lumber,  &c.,  f«»r  more 
than  1000  miles  inland,  to  Ihe  ocean.  No 
country  on  earth  had  such  means  of  commu- 
nication provided  for  their  jeople. 

The  old  settled  parts  of  Lower  Canada  are 
not  so  well  provided  with  means  of  com  i.u- 
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nication,  and  we  hope  lhi.s  may  be  lotiked  to, 
as  this  want  will  greatly  rolard  the  advance  of 
improvement.  There  are  many  of  the  rivers 
of  L'lWtT  Canada  filial  we  believe  might  be 
mado  navigable  for  small  >teamcrs  for  a  mode- 
rate outlay.  This  wouM  be  very  desiralile. 
Nothing  would  tend  more  to  advance  improve- 
meni  than  ample  and  oatiy  means  of  commu- 
ni(  ation  to  all  |)aits=  of  the  country.  It  would 
induce  the  farmers,  to  improve  their  lands,  and 
raise  a  large  produce  if  the  market  were  of  easy 
Jtccess  to  them.  They  would  see  that  it  was 
their  interest  to  raise  a  large  produce  when  they 
could  dispose  of  it.  They  w.»uld  also  come 
out  of  iheir  back  settlements,  and  see  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement  near  our  cities  and  towns. 
There  cannot  be  any  doiibt  that  travelling,  and 
seeing  the  country,  has  a  great  tmdency  to 
remove  prejudices  that  we  are  apt  to  imbibe 
when  we  never  see  anything  but  our  own 
farm,  and  our  own  managemet;t.  Travelling 
gives  an  opjionunity  of  comparing  other  farm- 
ing with  our  own,  and  he  must  be  a  very  good 
manager  indeed  if  he  does  not  discover  some 
errors  in  his  practice  when  he  sees  the  practice 
of  many  others. 


Wc  have  seen  a  report  ofa  trial  which  took  pla'-e 
in  England  lately,  with  wagons  and  carts  in  taking 
in  a  crop  of  wheat  and  oats  froni  the  fulds  to 
the  stack  yard.  The  trial  was  made  on  two 
<iiflerent  fields,  and  where  the  access  to  the 
fields  was  hilly  in  one  case,  and  not  so  in 
the  other  The  distance  was  frnm  half  a  mile 
to  a  mile.  There  were  5  carts  with  5  horses, 
and  5  wagons  with  10  horses.  The  attendenre 
of  men  and  boys  to  each  was  equal.  In  both 
instames  the  carts  finished  their  work  before 
the  wagons  had  done  theirs.  The  esperiment 
was  made  in  the  presence  of  several  respect  • 
able  witnesses.  We  haveb-^en  always  persuaded 
that  carta  are  more  convenient  in  a  field  in 
harvest  than  wagons.  The  wagons  are  too 
heavy,  and  not  so  \asy  to  manage  in  a  corn 
field,  particularly  if  the  land  is  not  very  hard 
and  dry.     The  hay  cart  of  Lower  Canada  is 


the  most  convenient  and  eflicicnt  rfjachine  we 
have  ev(>r  seen  for  carrying  in  the  harvest,  and 
we  were  quiie  surprised  to  see  that  tliey  have 
not  be.^n  introduced  in  Upper  Canada,  but  it 
on!y  shows  how  much  p-nties  are  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  uhat  iliey  are  accustomed  to, 
even  though  ihey  t-hould  not  be  so  good  or  con- 
v.'uii-nt.  The  Canadian  trmk  we  did  not  see 
in  use  in  Toronto,  but  we  did  see  carts  that  we 
humbly  conceive  bear  no  comparison  to  the 
truck  in  usefulness  and  convenience.  We 
may  be  ihoi;g!jt  to  be  wroiig  in  our  estimate  of 
the  hay  cart  and  truck  >'f  Lower  Canada,  but 
we  should  ceriainly  be  glad  to  see  them  fairly 
in  competition  and  their  merits  and  convenience 
fairly  tested  ia  every  possible  way.  The  hay 
cart  is  more  ea?y  to  fill,  and  is  not  so  top-heavy 
when  fided  as  a  frame  cart  or  wagon.  Hay- 
carts  frequently  carry  with  one  horse,  or.e  ton 
of  hay  to  the  Montreal  maiket,  but  100  bun- 
dles or  about  |  of  a  ton  is  quite  easy  to  put  on 
when  required.  These  large  I'ads,  however, 
are  not  necessary,  on  the  road  or  in  the  field, 
and  moderate  sized  loads  are  much  better.  A 
truck  can  carry  conveniently  8  barrels  of  flour, 
and  one  man  can  easily  manage  it.  They  fre- 
quently carry  a  ton  weight,  and  for  iron 
or  almost  any  article,  the  truck  is  perfectly  con- 
venient. We  hope  whatever  changes  may 
conv,  we  shall  never  see  Lower  Canada  with- 
out the  hay-cart  and  truck,  and  gnod  Canadian 
horses  to  draw  them. 


We  copy  the  following  articles  from  the 
North  British  Agriculturist,  relative  to  the  wheat 
fly  or  midge.  It  conesponds  so  exactly  with 
what  we  have  known  of  the  habits  of  the 
insert  in  this  country  that  it  is  as  ap;)!!cable  to 
us  as  to  the  Carse  of  Gowrie.  As  the  writer 
observes  it  is  most  extraordinary,  that  the  hab- 
its of  this-fly  are  not  known  to  every  farmer  who 
l>ays  any  attention  to  the  progress  of  his  crops. 
We  see  it  is  the  same  case  here,  th>  y  call  it 
the  weevil,  which  isalttgethtr  a  diflerent  insect 
and  never  injures  the  grain  until  it  is  in  the 
granery.     We  have  conslantfy  watched  this 
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insect,  anil  tlie  arlicle  we  now  copy  is  a  most 
exact  report  of  its  habits  in  Canada.  One 
side  of  the  ear  is  destroyed,  vvliile  the  other  re- 
mains untouched,  because  tiie  other  side 
remains  partly  covered  for  a  lew  days  when 
the  ear  is  fust  appearing,  and  the  fly  cannot 
injure  it  until  the  grain  becomes  loo  hard  for  it. 
AVe  have  see  by  reports  from  various  sections 
of  the  Briti>h  Isles,  thnt  the  wheat  fly  has  done 
considerable  injury  to  the  wheal,  and  in  nu'ne- 
rous  instances  it  does  not  appear  that  fanners 
understood  what  has  injured  their  crops,  some 
a.tribufing  to  a  blast,  red  gum,  &c,  &c. 

Wheat  Midge — Cause  of  Gowre. — The  de- 
ficiency in  wheat  caused  by  the  larvas  of  the 
wheat,  midge  is  not  great  on  a;i  average  of  the 
whole  district.  Some  fields  are  not  a  little  defi- 
cient from  this  cause ;  but  their  numbers  are 
f^w,  and  many  fields  have  entirely  escaped. 
This  resulted  from  the  stormy  nature  of  the 
weather  in  June,  when  the  ears  were  bursting 
their  sheath  the  high  winds  forcing  the  delicate 
midges  to  take  shelter  amongst  the  foliase  till  the 
ears  were  fairly  past  danger.  Those  fields  that 
have  suffered  hapjjened  to  be  just  showing  ear 
on  one  or  two  mild  evenings  when  the  insects 
were  able  to  ascend.  On  one  of  these  evening's 
the  large  number  of  40  midges  were  observed  on 
one  ear,  some  of  them  busy  depositing  their 
eggs  on  the  upper  part  of  the  glumes.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  one  side  of  the  ear  is  generally 
attacked,  while  the  other  remains  safe,  gave 
rise  long  ago  to  the  notion  that  the  insects 
were  produced  by  equivocal  generation  and  ap- 
peared subsequently  to  easterly  fous  ;  the  side 
of  the  ears  facing  the  east  having  been  obser- 
ved in  some  instances  injured,  while  no  larvce 
were  found  on  the  irlumes  on  the  other  side. 
This  and  many  other  foolish  notions  were  enter- 
tained by  some  of  onr  Carse  farmers  in  1827, 
and  the  two  following  years,  in  which  years  it 
was  estimated  that  the  injury  done  by  this  insect 
cost  the  farmers  in  this  district  £90,000.  Such 
opinions  are  now  no  longer  entertained  here, 
for  our  farmers  have  had  too  many  opportunities 
of  studying  the  habits  of  the  insect  in  its  various 
stages.  It  would  seem,  however,  from  para- 
graphs and  reports  in  newspapers,  that  farmers 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  are  even  now  but 
entering  on  an  acquaintanceship  with  this  small, 
delicate,  yet  formidable  insect.  Sonrie  talk  of 
sifting  the  larvae  and  pupte  from  amonirst  the 
grain  on  the  barn  floor,  not  knowinsr  that  the 
wheat  midge,  Cecidomyia  tritici,  and  the  insect 
that  infests  wheat  in  granaries,  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent insects,  not  even  belonaing  to  the  same 
genus.  When^  the  larvae  of  the  wheat-midse 
have  done  the'r  work,  they  immerge  from  the 


glumes  on  a  fine  sunny  day,  when  these  burst 
open  by  their  natural  elasticity,  and  then,  ga- 
thering their  two  ends  together,  spring  from  the 
ears  and  immediately  dig  about  an  inch  or  so 
into  the  soil,  and  pass  the  winter  there  in  the 
pupa  state.  The  pupaj  are  all  safe  below  the 
ground  about  a  month  before  harvest.  By  using 
a  skim  coulter  in  winter-ploughing,  the  pupse 
may  be  buried  too  deeply  to  allow  of  the  midges 
coming  up  next  summer  ;  but  even  where  this 
has  been  done,  and  beans  sown  next  season,  the 
midges  have  found  their  way  to  the  surface  by 
ascending  between  the  bean  roots  and  the  soil 
around  them.  A  mean  temperature  of  56  de- 
grees for  a  week  in  the  beginning  of  summer 
brings  the  insect  into  the  fly  slate,  and  it  hovers 
about  the  field  where  it  found  its  winter  quarters, 
tdl  the  wheat  in  neighbouring  fields  begins  to 
show  ear,  when  it  is  directed  towards  it  by  the 
organs  of  smell.  By  collecting  a  few  of  the  pu- 
pae from  the  soil  in  autumn,  a  flock  of  midg  -s 
may  be  had  from  them  in  mid-winter,  by  imita- 
ting the  requisite  natural  temperature  artificially. 
The  larva3  found  iu  the  envelope  of  anj"  one 
grain  are  produced  from  the  eggs  deposited 
therein,  and  the  insect  in  the  larva  stage 
does  not  go  from  grain  to  grain.  Before  speak- 
ing of  plans  to  guard  against  this,  or  any  other 
insect,  its  habits  should  be  studied.  Could  any- 
thing be  done  by  spreading  quicklime  between 
the  drills  of  wheat  just  at  the  time  when  the  lar- 
VEB  are  ready  to  descend  from  the  ears  and  bur- 
row in  the  ground  ?  or  would  a  layer  of  salt,  sont, 
or  other  material  pernicious  to  insects,  prevent 
their  burrowinir? 


It  is  very  strange  that  they  do  not  appear  to 
be  generally  acquainted  with  the  wheat-fly  in 
England,  though  it  appears  that  the  insect  i 
has  done  considerable  damage  there  this  year.  ^ 
The  followinge.xtract  of  a  letter  from  the  Mark- 
Lane  Express,  gives  a  description  of  the  larvas 
of  the  wheat-fly  and  the  injury  done  to  the 
wheat.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  con- 
siderable damrige  is  done  to  the  wheat  crop  in 
the  British  Isles  by  the  fly,  but  the  farmers  do 
not  appear  to  understand  the  matter  there  so 
well  as  I  hey  do  in  Canada.  The  wheat  crop 
of  Lower  Canada  has  sii8ere<l  some  injury 
from  the  fly  this  year,  but  we  do  not  think  the 
injury  very  extensive.  The  fillowing,  is  the 
letter  referred  to : 

Since  my  communication  of  the  19th  of  last 
month,  I  have  submitted  the  wheat  blight  to 
a  microscopic  test,  and  find  the  animalcula  in 
three  separate  states  : — 1st,  a  caterpillar  of  am- 
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ber  colour,  having  many  legs,  and  a  horned 
head,  similar  to  that  of  the  earwig,  2nd,  a 
chrysalis  of  amber  colour,  covered  willi  a  thin 
and  almost  traufparent  skin.  3rd,  a  wingt-d 
aphis  with  four  legs,  large  head,  and  broad  nose. 
In  the  caterpillar  form  it  is  only  to  be  feared  : 
in  that  state  it  feeds  upon  the  pulpy  corn,  until 
it  is  consumed,  when  it  assumea  a  chrysalis 
form  at  the  bottom  of  the  husk,  in  which  state 
several  lie  coiled  up  together  to  the  number  of 
from  4  to  26;  in  this  state  they  lie  Irom  two  to 
four  days  (according  to  the  weather),  when  they 
assume  their  winged  state,  and  if  the  day  be 
fine  they  fly  abroad,  when,  owing  to  their  mi- 
nuteness, they  become  lost  to  sight.  However 
insignificant  these  animalcula  may  appear,  they 
have  power  to  destroy  all  corn  they  seize  in  a 
few  days  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  continned 
and  heavy  rains  during  the  last  fortnight,  which 
has  drowned  and  washed  away  the  blight,  a 
fearful  loss  to  the  farmer  would  have  been  wit- 
nessed. As  it  is,  some  few  ears  of  wheat  are 
completely  lost,  some  half,  some  a  row,  and 
others  single  corns. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  penhes 
(16i  feel  to  the  perch)  of  drains  in  an  English 
acre,  at  difTerent  distances  apart,  viz  ;  — 

At  21  feel  apart 225  .J  perches 

24  do 110  do 

27  do 97^  do 

30  do 88  do 


The  best  top-dressing  for  meadow  is  plenty 
of  good  farm-yard  manure,  or  rich  liquid  man- 
ure. The  next  is  bones,  dissolved  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  mixed  with  rich  earth.  Guano 
is  excellent,  mixed  with  from  5  to  10  times 
its  weight  of  rich  earth,  ashes,  &c.  Lime 
is  good,  but  t-hould  be  mixed  some  time  in 
compost,  with  an  old  head  land.  If  the  land 
is  well  drained,  from  40  to  80  or  100  bushels 
of  lime  may  be  applied  to  the  acre  mixed  in 
compost  in  this  wuy. 

Nice  White  Veal. — We  shudder  at  the  cruel- 
ties practised  upon  Strasburg  geese  to^produce 
the  celebrated  pates  de  foie  gras ;  but  remorse 
would  assuredly  afflict  the  amateurs  of  veal 
with  indignation,  if  they  reflected  on  the  tortures 
to  which  calves  are  subject,  to  cause  the  very 
unnatural  colour  of  the  meat  they  so  much  prize. 
The  natural  aud  wholesome  tint  of  veal  is  not 
white,  but  pink.  An  ancient  French  traveller 
in  England  (1690)  says  that  the  English  veal 
has  not  the"  beautiful  red  colour  of  the  French." 
Dr.  Smollett,  in  "  Peregrine  Pickle,"  upbraids 
epicures  on  the  scores  both  of  cruelty  and  uu- 


wholfesomeness,  saying  that  our  best  veal  is  like 
a  "  fricassee  of  kid  gloves,"  and  the  »;iuce  of 
*<  melted  butter"  is  rendered  necessary  only  by 
the  absence  of  juices  drained  out  of  the  unfor- 
tunate animal  before  death.  The  process  of 
killing  a  calf  is  a  refinement  of  cruelty  worthy  of 
a  Giand  Inqui^-ition.  The  beast  is,  while  alive- 
bled  several  times;  in  summer,  during  several 
hours  of  the  night,  and  frequently  till  it  faints, 
when  a  plug  is  put  into  the  orifice  till  •*  next 
time."  But  the  feni^thened  punishment  of  the 
most  unoffending  of  animals  is  at  the  actual 
"  killing."  It  is  tied  together,  neck  and  heels, 
much  as  a  dead  animal  when  packed  in  a  bas- 
ket, and  slung  up  by  a  rope,  with  the  head 
downwards.  A  vein  is  then  opened  till  it  ling- 
eringly  bleeds  to  death.  Two  or  three  *'  knocks" 
are  given  to  it  with  the  pole-axe  whilst  it  hangs 
loose  in  the  air,  and  the  flesh  is  beaten  wjth 
sticks,  technically  termed  "dressing"  it,  some 
time  before  feeling  has  ceased  to  exist.  All 
this  may  be  verified  by  those  who  insist  on 
seeing  the  penetralia  of  the  slaughter-houses  ; 
or  the  poor  animal  may  be  seen  moaning  and 
writhing,  by  a  mere  glance,  on  many  days  in 
the  week,  in  Warwick- lane, 'Newgate-street. 
This  mode  of  bleaching  veal  is  not  only  a  crime, 
but  a  blunder.  The  flesh  would  be  more  pala- 
table and  nutritious  killed  speedily  and  merci- 
fully. But  were  it  otherwise,  and  had  it  been 
twenty  times  more  a  luxury,  who,  professing  to 
honour  the  common  Creator,  would,  for  the 
sensual  giatification  of  the  palate,  cause  the  calf 
to  be  thus  tortured? — Dickens's  "Household 
Words," 


M.  Sover's  Exeter  Pudding. — Put  in  a  pro- 
per sized  basin,  ten  ounces  of  fine  bread-cnnnbs, 
four  ounces  of  sago,  seven  ounces  of  suet  cliop- 
ppd  fine,  six  ounces  of  moist  sugar,  the  peel  of 
half  a  lemon  grated,  a  quarter-pint  of  rum,  and 
four  eggs.'  stir  for  a  few  minirtes  with  a  spoon, 
add  three  more  eggs,  four  table-spoonfuls  of  clou- 
ted cream,  mix  well,  it  is  then  ready  to  fill  the 
mould.  Butter  the  mould  well,  put  in  a  handful 
of  bread  crumbs,  shake  the  mould  well  till  the 
greater  part  stick  to  the  butter,  then  throw  out 
the  remainder,  and  have  ready  six  penny  sponge 
cakes,  two  ounces  of  ratafias,  and  half  a  pound 
of  either  raspberry  or  strawberry  jam  ;  cover  the 
bottom  of  the  mould  with  a  layer  of  ratafias,  just 
cover  them  with  a  layer  of  the  mixture,  cut  the 
sponge  cake  lengthways,  spread  thickly  each 
piece  with  some  jam,  put  a  layer  in  the  mould, 
then  a  few  ratafias,  afterwards  some  of  the 
mixture,  and  so  on,  till  the  mould  is  full,  takin«» 
care  that  a  layer  of  the  mixture  is  on  the  top  of 
the  pudding.  It  will  take  about  forty  minutes 
baking.  The  sauce:  Put  in  a  small  stew  pan 
three  table  spoonfuls  of  currant  jelly,  and  two 
glasses  of  sherry,  warm  on  the  fire,  and  pour 
over  the  pudding  cloth,  and  serve  hot. 
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The  International  Exhibition. — It  is  per- 
haps, qut'stionable  whether  London  ever  held  so 
distinguished  a  position,  or  whether  Biitain  was 
ever  so  truly  great,  in  the  si:,'ht  of  all  natlcms, 
as  at  this  moment,  in  anticipation  cf  that  grand 
cosmopolitan  centialization  of  the  whole  world's 
enterpiise,  which  Vi;i;l  virluaUy  elect  the  capital 
of  England  into  the  commercial  metropolis  of 
the  nations.  For  then,  without  the  slightest 
vestige  of  a  hyperbole,  will  there  be  here  as- 
sembled the  representative  fruits  of  the  genius 
and  industry  of**  every  nation  under  Heaven" 
to  d,>  homage  to  tlie  pre-eminence  of  the  Bri- 
tish Empire,  as  at  least  the  central  mart  for  all, 
whatever  be  the  result  to  it  in  particular,  as  that 
«  Great  Babylon''  to  which  "  all  the  Kjerchants 
of  the  earth"  will  doubtless  be  devoted  till  the 
ominous  end  of  their  commercial  empire.  The 
several  anouncemenls  cf  the  intention  of  many 
of  the  more  civilized  nations  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  and  America  to  take  part  in  the  great 
jubilee  or  fair  "have  long  been  made  known,  as 
indeed  have  subsequently  those  of  the  less-civi- 
lized Asiatic  nations — such  as  the  Hindus, 
Chinese,  and  Persians.  Still  more  recent  an- 
nouncements are  those  from  Turkey,  the  Sultan 
having  decided  that  specimens  of  Tuikish 
manufactutes  shall  be  ser.t  in  to  the  Exhibition; 
and  from  Peru,  the  President  of  which  has  issued 
a  decree  appointing  a  commission  to  select  and 
take  charge  of  the  Peravian  contributions.  In 
short,  ttie  whole  world  is  astir,  and  London  and 
its  next  year's  sights  are  the  anticipative  sub- 
ject of  that  whole  world's  wonder  and  expecta- 
tions, from  the  present  time  forth  till  the  grand 
consummation. —  The  Builder. 

Exhibition  of  185 L — We  understand  that  a 
register  is  about  to  b'  opened  at  No.  1,  Old  Pa- 
lace-yard, Westminister,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
E.\ecutive  Committee  for  the  Exhibition  of  18.^1, 
in  which  will  be  entered  the  names  and  addresses 
of  persons  disposed  to  provide  accommodation 
for  artisans  from  the  country  whilst  visiting  the 
exhibition  next  year.  It.  is  proposed  to  furnish 
copiesof  this  regisfer  of  lodgings  and  accommoda- 
tion to  all  the  local  committees.  Other  arrange- 
nients  are  under  consideration  for  guiding  the 
working  classes  on  their  arrival  by  the  trains,  to 
the  lodgings  they  may  select.  We  believe  the 
register  will  contain  a  column,  in  which  the 
nature  and  charges  for  the  accommodation  each 
party  proposes  to  afford  will  be  entered. 

The  Exhibition  of  185L— The  whole  of  the 
immense  area  in  Hyde  Park,  assigned  for  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  is  now  enclosed  with  railings 
a-bout  eight  feet  high,  and  men  are  now  busily 
engaged  in  staking  out  the  ground  for  the  foun- 
dation, which,  it  is  understood,  is  to  bo  wholly  of 
wood-work.  Some  notion  of  the  enormous  glass- 
house to  be  placed  on  the  spot  may  be  judged  of 
from  the  fact  t^'-*  it  commencps  opi)06ite  the 


officer's  house  at  the  Knii;htsbridge  barracks,  and 
nearly  reaches  to  the  first  gate  of  Kensington 
Gardens,  being  a  length  of  700  yards,  by  about 
140  in  depth,  and  extending  from  Rotten-rovv 
to  Kensington,  to  the  barracks.  As  the  whole, 
when  sent,  will  be  ready  for  fixinir,  it  is  con- 
fidently stated  this  gigantic  structure  will  be 
erected  by  the  close  of  the  year. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERY. 

According  to  present  taste,  a  large  and  well 
ordered  finwer  garden  is  one  of  the  greatest 
trials  of  skill  within  the  wtiole  range  of  Horti- 
culture. When  at  Drumlanrig  Castle  the  other 
day,  we  v/ere  informed  that  from  60  to  70,000 
pot  p'ants  are  propagated  annually,  and  keht 
over  the  winter  for  bedding  out,  besides  pounds 
of  this  annual  and  half  pounds  of  the  other ;  and 
on  looking  over  The  Cotfas;c  Gcrdener  on  our  re- 
turn, we  find  our  highly  intelligent  friend,  Mr 
Beaton,  of  Shrubland  Park,  very  coolly  speaking 
of  putting  in  cuttings  of  Scarlet  Geraniums  in 
1.10  open  borders  much  in  the  way  ordinary  men 
prick  out  cabbage  plants.  He  says,  "our  first 
slock  plant  of  Geranium  is  our  own  Scarlet 
Seedling  called  Punch,  and  of  it  we  annually 
root  5000  cuttings  ;"  and  yet  he  in  the  same  co- 
lumn informs  ns  that  his  list  of  Scarlet  Gerani- 
ums contains  89  names,  and  to  these  he  threat- 
ens this  season  to  add  some  half  a  dozen  more  ; 
verily  we  may  exclaim  with  Dominie  Samp- 
son, "Prodigious!"  Nor  is  it  in  the  vast  num- 
ber of  tl'.ese  plants  that  Mr  Beaton  cultivates, 
that  our  astonishment  or  admiration  is  to  be  en- 
tirely arrested  ;  his  mode  of  propagation  to  se- 
cure these  results  is  equally  intr-resting,  both 
in  regard  to  success,  ana  the  very  simple  means 
employed.  Speaking  of  his  favourite  Punch 
(and,  by-the-by,  he  has  his  Judy  also),  he  says, 
*'  This  is  the  greatest  number  we  strike  of  any 
one  sort,  and  it  is  very  seldom  we  put  cuttings 
of  these  kinds  of  Geraniums  in  pots,  unless  it  is 
a  very  delicate  or  rare  sort  which  we  can  en- 
sure better  that  way.  The  whole  are  rooted  in 
the  open  ground,  and  full  in  the  sun,  and  the 
hottest  day  in  the  year  will  not  hinder  our  pro- 
pagation when  we  once  begin,  and  we  never 
shade  a  Geranium  cutting.  The  Vine  and 
Peach  borders  are  generally  the  propagating 
beds,  and  it  is  a  good  old  plan  to  put  a  s'ight 
coat  of  some  light  rich  compost  over  these  bor- 
ders in  July,  when  most  of  the  liberal  water- 
ings are  over  for  the  senson,  the  borders  being 
first  stirred  with  a  fork  to  the  depth  of  2  or  .3 
inches  and  then  a  couple  of  inches  of 
the  mulching  compost  is  added.  The  whole 
is  then  raked,  and  the  usual  alley  is  marked 
out  near  the  wall,  and  the  place  is  rea- 
dy for  the  cuttings.  You  begin  at  one  end  of 
the  border,  and  plant  the  cuttings  in  rows  across 
it,  two  inches  between  every  cutting,  and  six 
inches  between  the   rows.     Care  is  taken  to 
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keep  eacli  sort  by  themselves  by  apportioning 
tie  giound  to  the  nutnber  of  each  sort  required. 
The  following  is  so  wide  apart  from  general 
practice  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
luakiiii;  the  brief  exti act  of  it :— '*  Fur  those  who 
know  very  little  of  these  things,"  Mr  B.  Buys, 
•<  I  may  uow  give  the  details.  Tiie  border  or 
open  space  of  ground  in  a  very  sunny  aspect,  as 
we  shall  suppose,  is  ready, and  I  put  most  stress 
oil  having  the  place  full  in  the  sun,  because 
half  the  world  lie  under  a  mistake  on  this  head, 
and  suppose  that  a  north  aspect  is  the  best, 
which  IS  indeed  a  very  wrong  notion.  Then 
look  over  the  bed  or  plants  from  wliich  the  cut- 
tings are  to  be  taken,  and  select  carefully  those 
shoots  near  the  centre  of  the  plants  where  they 
are  mcst  crowded ;  and  in  this  early  searching 
for  cuttings  you  are  to  study  'the  look'  of  the 
plants  rather  than  the  number  of  cuttings,  for  if 
we  *  take  the  market  on  the  day,'  we  have  plen- 
ty of  opportunities  yet  for  an  abundant  supply 
()(  them.  Then,  at  this  early  period,  be  content 
with  a  few,  if  judiciously  chosen,  and  that  few 
will  rather  improve  the  look  of  the  plants,  and  en- 
able them  the  sooner  to  extend  sideways.  The 
cuttings  of  strong  growing  Scarlet  Geraniums 
may  be  six  or  seven  inches  long,  as  an  aver- 
age ;  three  of  their  bottom  leaves  to  be  cut  off 
and  the  bottom  of  the  cutting  to  be  a  clean  cut 
just  under  the  bottom  leaf.  Some  people  say 
that  these  cuttings  should  lie  by  for  a  while  to 
dry,,  so  as  that  the  fresh  soil  should  not  '  damp 
them  off;' but  this  is  hardly  necessarj';  the  soil 
is  dry  enough  to  suck  off  any  moisture  that  may 
be  on  the  cut  part,  and  a  cutting-  in  the  open  ground 
is  not  at  all  so  likely  to  rot  as  one  placed  in  a  pot.'' 
The  process  of  putting  in,  watering,  &c.,  is  as 
usually  practised,  only  care  is  to  be  taken  not  to 
exceed  in  the  latter.  It  is  probable  that  many 
other  soit-wooded  plants  might  be  struck  in  the 
same  way.  At  all  events  early  propagation 
should  not  be  disregarded. 

Ashes. — The  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Faraday 
on  the  subject  of  Ashes,  delivered  in  his  recent 
Course  on  Domestic  Chemistry  will  be  read  with 
interest : — "One  of  the  points  he  wished  particu- 
larly to  enforce  was  the  "reat  use  and  importance 
of  the  resuh  of  combustion,  which  was  in  gene- 
ral regarded  as  refuse  to  be  throven  away.  The 
ashes  which  remain  after  all  the  combustible 
parts  of  the  fuel  are  consumed,  may  generally 
be  found  in  the  fuel  before  it  is  burned, 
but  other  parts  of  the  ashes  are  the  products  of 
combustion,  and  not  refuse ;  and  these  form  an 
important  class  of  bodies.  Taking,  however, 
the  terra  '  ashes '  in  its  general  acceptation.  Dr. 
Faiaday  first  showed  the  value  of  the  mere  refuse 
of  our  domestic  fires,  and  gave  a  short  history 
of  the  processes  by  which  the  clearings  out  of 
dust-holes  are  separated  and  appropriated  to  vari- 
ous uses.  After  the  separation  of  the  old  pieces 
of  metal,  bones,  skins,  and  others  heterogeneous 


subtances,  the  actual  ash  that  remains  is  em- 
ployed for  manure,  and  for  the  manufactuie  of 
bricks,  for  which  latter  purpose  no  other  mater- 
ial answers  so  well.  The  value  of  the  sifted 
ashes  varies  greatly,  according-  to  the  demand 
for  brick-making — tiiediist  contractor  being  ablo 
at  times  to  obtain  208.  per  clialdron  forthe  refuse, 
whilst  at.  others  he  can  only  obtain  one  twenti- 
eth part  of  that  price.  The  ushes  of  plants  con- 
sist in  a  great  portion  of  silica,  which  is  found 
mo.«t  abundant  in  the  stalks  aiid  Itavus,  and  Jroin 
which  they  derive  tlieir  firmness  and  necessary 
strength.  The  amount  of  silica  in  wheat  straw 
is  equal  to  67-90  parts  in  every  hundred,  whilo 
the  quantity  in  the  grain  is  only  1-18.  The  si- 
lica contained  in  straw  being  so  abundant  it  may 
be  rendered  visible  and  converted  into  glass  by 
heat,  as  Dr.  Faraday  exhibited  by  burning  a 
straw  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  and  produ- 
cing, as  the  result,  a  minute  globule  of  glas.*. 
The  proportion  of  silica  varies  considerably  in 
various  classes  of  plants.  In  rushes  there  is  a 
less  proportion  than  in  straw  ;  but  in  canes,  si- 
lica is  so  abundant,  that  accretions  of  the  mine- 
ral in  a  solid  state  are  not  unfrequently  found  in- 
side bamboo  canes.  That  class  of  ashes  which 
are  the  product  of  combustion,  and  not  merely 
the  refuse  of  the  fuel,  include  both  soda  and  po- 
tass. It  is  well  known  that  Sir  Humphrey>Davy 
discovered  that  the  alkalies  are  but  the  ashes  of 
inflammable  minerals,  which  have  such  a  strong 
affinity  for  oxygen,  that  they  cannot,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  be  preventedfromcombining  witft 
it  and  burning.  The  a.<hes  of  these  minerals  are 
abundant  in  several  plants,  and  when  they  are 
consumed  the  alkaline  ash  remains.  The  ve- 
getable alkali  (potash)  is  derived  from  the  com- 
bustion of  plants  containing  it,  and  Dr.  Faraday 
illustrated  the  development  of  that  alkali  by 
rubbing  some  wood-ashes  on  moLstened  turmer- 
ic paper,  which  became  instantly  marked  with 
dark  brown,  indicating  the  presence  of  an  alka- 
li. By  treating  the  ashes  ol  sea-weed  in  a  simi- 
lar way,  the  same  effect  was  produced,  the  al- 
kali in  this  instance  being  soda.  That  very  pe- 
culiar substance,  iodine,  was  first  discovered  a- 
mong  the  ashes  of  sea-weed,  as  explained  by 
Dr.  Faraday,  who  performed  several  experi- 
ments to  illustrate  its  remarkable  properties, 
lie  pointed  out  imrnerous  other  instances  of  the 
importance  of  ashes,  one  of  which  was  the  man- 
ufacture of  gl  IBS — an  article  that  is  formed  en- 
tirely by  a  combination  of  ashes  of  various  kinds. 
Among  other  substances  in  nature  which  may 
be  regarded  as  ashes,  he  mentioned  volcanic 
lava  and  meteoric  stones." 


To  find  one  who  has  passed  through  life  with- 
out sorrow,  you  must  find  one  incapable  of  love  or 
hatred,  of  hope  and  fear — one  that  hath  no  me- 
mory of  the  past,  and  no  thought  of  the  future — 
one  that  hath  no  sympathy  with  humanity,  and 
no  feelings  in  common  with  the  restof  hisapecijs. 
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Time  of  Reaping. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the 
Ubter  Chemistry  Association,  Dr.  Hodi^ea  gave 
an  abstract  of  the  various  experiments  which 
had  been  made  in  England,  and  other  countries, 
to  determine  the  pro|)yr  method  of  reaping'the 
grain  crops.  He  s:iid-that,  though  in  many 
places  in  this  countiy,  early  reaping  was  regard- 
ed as  an  innovatiju  on  the  old  rules  of  sound 
husbandry,  yet,  that  the  practice  was  not  of 
modern  origin,  but  strongly  advocated  by  the 
agricultural  writers  of  ancient  Rome,  one  of 
them  remarking  that,  with  respect  to  wheat, 
*'  the  later  it  is  reaped  the  better  it  casts,  but 
the  sooner  it  is  reaped  the  fairer  the  sample. 
The  best  rule  is  to  cut  it  down  before  the  grain 
is  got  hard,  when  the  ear  begins  to  have  a  red- 
dish brovvn  appearance.  "Better  two  days  too  ear- 
ly than  as  many  too  late  "  is  a  good  maxim,  and 
might  pass  for  an  oracle.  In  modern  times 
(Dr..  H.  remarked),  the  opinions  of  the  old 
Roman  had  been  revived,  and  their  correctness 
proved,  both  by  scientific  investigation  and  the 
experience  of  observing  farmers.  Dr  H.  con- 
tinued to  give  an  account  of  the  characters  pre- 
sented by  the  cereal  plants  at  various  periods  of 
growth,  and  directed  attention  to  the  valuable 
experiments  by  Dr.  Hannam,  an  experienced 
English  farmer,  and  also  to  the  analytical  inves- 
tigations lately  published  by  Dr.  Voelcker,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Collage  at  Cirencester,  which  had  been  under- 
taken at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  J.  Walker,  of 
Glynn,  a  member  of  the  Society.  Dr.  H.  urged 
the  propriety  of  reaping  grain  at  a  much  ear- 
lier period  than  usually  practised  in  this  country, 
as,  at  the  period  of  full  ripeness,  a  similar 
amount  of  flour  and  a  greater  proportion  of  bran 
was  obtained,  and  the  amount  of  muscle-sus- 
taining ingredients  both  in  wheat  and  oats  was 
less  than  in  the  grain  cut  at  an  earlier  peri- 
od. It  has  been  proved  by  analysis,  he  said, 
that  ripe  oats  alTorded  only  about  15  per  cent,  of 
muscle-sustaining  matters,  while  the  same  kind 
of  oats,  cut  green,  yielded  about  18  per  cent. 
It  might,  therefore,  be  inferred,  so  far  as  present 
knowledge  extends,  that  the  practical  rule  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Ilaiuiam,  of  cutting  wheat  at  least 
a  fortnight  before  full  rip.mess,  should  be  adopt- 
ed; and,  also,  that  oats  should  be  cut  when  the 
ear  has  become  so  firm  that  no  milky  liquid  can 
be  expressed  by  pressure  on  the  grain.  The 
Chairman  asked,  if  any  experiments  had  been 
made  to  ascertain  whether  grain  was  good  for 
seed  when  cut  so  green  ?  Dr.  Hodge?  said  that 
no  tru.-^tworlhy  experiments  were  recorded.  He 
would  prefer  the  fully  ripe  grain  for  sowing. 
He  trusted  that,  next  year,  some  of  the  mem- 
bers w^ould  be  prepared  to  give  the  details  of  ex- 
p;^riraents  showing  the  produce  and  value  of  the 
grain  c;ops  cut  at  various  periods  of  growth. 
Mr.  Andrews  said  that  they  had  been  cutting 
earlier  in  his  neiirhbourh(V)d  year  after  year. 
The  old  popular  notion  was  that  "  a  green  shear 


was  a  bad  shake."  Dr.  Orr  exhibited  sampled 
of  wheat  and  oats  cut  at  different  periods,  somr? 
of  which  showed  how  much  the  ears  continued 
to  fill  after  being  placed  in  the  stooks.  Dr.  Orr 
proposed,  and  Mr.  Andrews  seconded  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  adopted: — "  That  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  all  kinds  of  cer- 
eal grains  should  be  reaped  while  the  pickle  is 
still  in  a  soft  and  doughy  state,  and  at  the  time 
it  has  ceased  on  pressure  to  exude  a  milky  li- 
quid." 

Peat  ChaUcoal. — An  interesting  meeting  was 
recently  held  at  the  private  house  of  Mr.  Pinney, 
M.  i'.,  of  persons  interested  in  the  Irish  Amelio- 
ration Society,  a  chartered  company  formed  for 
the  porpose  of  manufacturing  peat  from  the  bogs 
of  Ireland  into  charcoal,  partly  with  a  view  to 
afford  employment  to  the  Irish  peasantry,  and 
partly  with  a  view  to  profit.  We  have  not  much 
faith  in  semi-philanthropical  enterprises,  and  we 
are  therefore  glad  to  see  that  this  company's 
proceedings  are  likely  to  succeed  on  the  sounder 
basis  of  commercial  profit.  Mr.  Pinney,  who 
is  an  active  director  of  the  society,  and  Mr.  Jasper 
Rogers,  the  society's  engineer,  made  statements, 
and  referred  to  experiments  which  prove  that 
peat  maybe  converted  into  charcoal,  by  the  com- 
pany's patent  process,  at  a  cheap  rate,  that  when 
so  converted  it  furnishes  a  complete  deodoriser 
for  sanitary  purposes,  and  that  the  charcoal,  alone 
or  mixed  with  nightsoil,  is  very  useful  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  At  the  same  time  the  compa- 
ny's operations  afford  much  employment  in  Ire- 
land to  the  most  ilestitute  portion  of  the  peasan- 
try. Nightsoil  mixed  with  the  charcoal  is  quite 
inodorous,  and  according  to  an  analysis  made 
by  Mr.  Nesbit  of  Kennington,  the  value  of  the 
compound  manure  is  about  one-half  that  of  guano, 
We  have  at  this  moment  in  progress  a  practical 
trial  of  the  agricultural  value  of  the  peat  charcoal 
and  nightsoil  manure  for  turnips,  as  compared 
with  guano,  nightsoil  and  mould  mixed,  and 
manure  from  cattle  fed  in  boxes.  At  present  the 
box -fed  manure — a  heavy  dressing — has  pro- 
duced the  largest  plant;  on  the  peat  charcoal 
manure,  and  the  mould  and  nightsoil,  the  plants 
are  a.4  nearly  equal  as  possible,  but  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  carting,  mixing,  and  layingon  the 
moulil  and  nightsoil  were  very  considerably 
more  than  the  peat  charcoal.  The  guano  is  five 
cwt.  to  the  acre,  equal  in  mooey  value  to  the 
charcoal  manure,  and  as  j'et  the  plants  on  the 
charcoal  are  better  than  those  on  the  guano.  The 
peat  charcoal,  applied  alone  to  potatoes,  is  said 
to  prevent  disease ;  and  as  the  selling  price  in 
Ireland  is  35s.  per  ton,  and  a  comparatively  small 
quantity  is  stated  to  produce  such  important 
effects,  attention  ought  to  be  drawn  to  the  sub- 
ject.— Economist. 


Envy — punishing  ourselves  for  being  inferior 
to  our  ueighbjurs. 
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American  Mode  ok  Prevkntinq  Potato  Rot. 
— Heat  in  u  moist  atrno.spheie  iiicieascil  the  do- 
'stiuctioii,  and  samples  which  had  been  cooled, 
and   thereby   parlly    protected,    readily  passed 
through  all  t!ie  ciianges  when  again  exposed  to 
warm  and  humid  air.     Alter  using  several  sub- 
stances by  direct  contact  with  diseased  parts  of 
potatoes,  1  soon  found  that  the  mixlure  of  sul- 
phurous acid,  nitrogen,  and  common  air,  such  as 
exists  wlien  sulpliur  is  burnt  in  closed  vessels, 
would  prevent  t;ie  further  progress  of  the  disease, 
in  tubers  already  afTected,  and  when  exposed  in 
contact  witli  tubers  passing  through  all  stages  of 
the  disease,  no  further  change  in  the  prepared 
ones  was  induced.     The  trials  were  varied,  and 
the  uniformity  of  the  resuUs  has  led  me  to  con- 
clude, that  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  flowing 
in  contact  with  potatoes  partly  diseased,  will  ar- 
rest the  further  progress  of  the  disease  and  pre- 
vent decay.     It  is  proper  that  this  conclusion 
should  be  received  as  an  expression  of  fact,  un- 
der the  circumstances  of  experiments  on  a  small 
scale,  and  with  no  more  than  two  varieties  of  po- 
tatoes ;  but  I  confidently  expect  that  the  impor- 
tance of  the  application  will  be  seen  in  the  lar- 
gest exhibiiion  of  its  effects.     The  practical  use 
of  the  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  very  simple,  and 
not   expensive. — Crude  sulphur   inflamed  in  a 
shallow  cast-iron  vessel,  or  an  earthen  pot,  fur- 
nishes the  fumes,  which  may  be  led  by  wooden 
pipes  to  the  lower  part  of  bins  filled  with  the 
roots,  until  the  occupied   space  is  filled  with 
them.     As  the  fumes  cool,  they  become  heavier 
than  air,  and  will  then  enter  every  interstice. 
By  placing  the  pot  of  burning  sulphur  in  an  emp- 
ty  barrel,  and  inverting  over  it  a  barrel  filled 
with  potatoes,  having  a  light  rack  in  place  of  a 
head,  the  fumes  will  slowly  rise  within,  and  im- 
pregnate  the   mass ;  the    barrel   and   contents 
being  then  removed,  and  the  head  replaced,  the 
exposure  may  be  considered  as  ample.     Where 
the  quantity  is  large,  it  would  be  more  econom- 
ical to  leave  a  space  vacant  below  the  loose 
floor  on  which  they  repose,  and  introduce  these 
fumes  until  pait  of  the  heap  of  potatoes  has  re- 
ceived a  sliare.     It  should  be  remembered  that 
this  application  will  injure,  if  not  destroy,  the 
vegetating  power  of  tiie  tubers,  and  that  although 
this  result  m-iy  be  highly  desirable  for  all  that 
are  preserved  for  food,  those  intended  for  seed 
sliould  not  be  so  treated. — Dr  Hayes,  in  Hovcifs 
Magazine  of  Horticulture, 


to  know  any  i»f  the  tricks  of  dealers,  unless  they 
be  attended  with  cruelly,  when  it  may  be  prop- 
er to  di.scourage  ami  punish  them  by  expressing 
di.sapprobati(J^,  and  refusing  to  have  any  trans- 
actions with  such  men.     But  never  be  »o  rude 
as  to  betray  any  want  of  faith  in  the  dealer.     It 
is  always  very  offensive,  quite  useless,  impolite, 
and  it  may  be  erroneous.     If  you  discover  an 
un.soundness,  or  vice  before  purchase,  it  is  need- 
less to  point  it  out.     To  say  that  the  hor.^e  is  too 
good  for  your  purpose  may  serve  as  well.     Yon 
need  not  offend  the  owner ;  and  you  have  no  right 
to  give  the  horseabadcharacter,  even  when  you 
are  quite  sure  he  deserves  it.     Seldom  give  the 
price  fir.st  asked;  twenty,  thirty,  or  even  forty 
per  cent,  is  no  great  abatement  in  horse-dealinjr. 
Be  cautious  when  a  seller  warrants  a  horse,  and 
at  the  same  time  candidly  tells  you  of  some  de- 
feet.    A  little  tendernes.?  produced  b)  a  bad  shoe, 
may  mean  incurable  lameness  ;  a  slight  cough, 
of  no  consequence,  may  signify  broken  wind,  or 
chronic   cough :  and  when   it  is  said  that  the 
horse  is  a  little  troublesome  to  go  about,  it  may 
often  be  concluded  that  he  is  notoriously  vicious. 
When  an  auctioneer  says  that  the  horse  is  not 
warranted,  but  that  he  will  warrant  him  for  a 
guinea,  his  oiler  may  sometimes  be  taken,  but 
upon  condition  that  a  fair  trial  be  allowed  before 
payment.     Always,  when  pcssible,  delay  pay- 
ment until  the  horse  has  been  minutely  exam- 
ined and  tried.     Be  suspicious  when  delivery  is 
refused  until  the  price  is  paid,  br  a  certain  por- 
tion of  it  deposited — that  is,  when  you  are  known 
to  be  credit-worthy.     When  a  horse  has  many 
faults,  object  only  to  that  for  which  he  can  be 
returned.     To  object  first  to  the  price,  then  to 
windgalls,  and  last  of  all  to  spavin,  is  to  say  that 
right  or  wrong,  you  are  determined  to  break  the 
contract.     To   a  person   of  doubtful  character 
never,  and  to  a  dealer  seldom,  return  a  paid 
horse  until  the  price  is  refund(?d.     There  are 
men  who  manage  to  keep  both  the  horse  and 
the  money. —  SlewarPs  Advice  to  Purchasers  of 
Horses. 


General  Caution  relating  to  Buying  Hor- 
ses.— Never  purchase  a  horse  from  a  friend  ; 
nor  from  a  litigious  man;  nor  a  petty  lawyer; 
nor  from  one  who  cannot  pay  the  expenses  of  a 
law-suif.  Never,  before  purchase,  show  that 
you  are  exceedingly  well-plea.sed  with  the  horse. 
Hear  all  that  the  seller  and  his  grooms  say  a- 
bout  a  horse  ;  but  be  certain  of  nothing  until 
you  have  ocular  demoustration.     Never  appear 


Water  Barometer. — A  simple  but  efTective 
barometer  is  in  use  at  Liverpool  by  Captain  Jones. 
The  instrument  is  made  of  glass ;  in  form  it  is 
like  a  balloon  turned  upside  down,  and  a  long 
upright  spout,  open  at  the  mouth,  affords  the 
opportunity  of  filling  it  with  water,  and  marks 
the  state  of  tlie  weather  when  in  use.  The 
elongated  globe  is  filled  with  water  till  the  fluid 
rises  about  an  inch  in  the  tube,  and  its  action 
consists  in  a  ri.se  or  fall  of  the  water;  the  latter 
indicating  wet  ami  stormy,  and  the  former  fine 
weather.  It  is  acted  upon  by  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  requires  nocorrection  of  any  kind 
and  is  more  sensitive  and  unerring  than  the  col- 
umn of  mercurj'.  The  barometer  is  ornamental 
in  appearance.  It  is  much  used  in  France,  and 
its  cost  would  not  exceed  Ss. 
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VEGETABLE    GARDEN    CLOCKS    AND 

BAROMETEES.— We  find  tlie  following  cnri- 
ons  obseivations  published  in  \helkll,  or  Wetkly 
Jnielligejicer,  a.  liteiaiy  gem  of  the  last  century. 
Fortunately  al  the  present  day  clocks  and  watch- 
es are  so  plentiful  that  but  very  few  persons 
would  like  to  regulate  their  time  by  the  flowers 
of  the  Held.  It  is,  however,  interesting  to  no- 
tice the  various  inlinences  and  effects  of  the 
weather  in  relation  to  plants  as  well  as  animals 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  much 
may  be  learned  by  studying  their  action  :—"  As 
there  are  but  ten  of  the  equinoctial  plants  which 
open  at  slated  hours,  the  two  first  on  the  follow- 
ing list  are  taken  from  those  which  shut  at  a 
given  hour:" — 

KNoti.tn  Names.  Sciemtific  Names. 

Shut  nt  I     Prolilfi-ous  pink  DianUms  prolifer 

'•        2    -Marsh  sow  thistle  ...... ...Soiichus  fiulustris 

Open  at  3     Yellow  goafs-beard  Trogapogoii  pratense 

"        4    Yellow    devils-bit  Leontodoii  iiutuniniile 

"        5     Common  sow-thistle  Soiichus  olerufcus 

„        ~  (  Spotted  liawkweed  Ilypoclioeris  mneulata 

X  Narrow -leafed  ditto  Uieraciiuii  uiubellatum 

"        7     Broad-leafed  ditto  Hieracium  sabaiulum 

"        8     jNarrow-leafed  ditto  Hieraiium  auricula 

„        g  5   Sinooth-leaied  ditto Hypochseris  glabra 

I  Carolina   mallow  Malvacaro.iniana 

«♦      10     Garden    lettuce  Lattuca  sativa 

«'       11     Alpine  liastard  liawkweedCrepis  aljiiiia 
"      12    Blue  Howered  alpine  Soiiclius  alpinus. 

To  this  curious  time-piece  a  couple  of  vegeta- 
ble barometers  may  be  added,  which  act  upon 
similar  principles,  and  are  likewise  sufficiently 
accurate  for  the  gardener  and  farmer.  The 
first  barometer  is  tiie  African  marigold,  or  Cal- 
endula pluvialis.  If  the  African  marigold  does 
not  open  its  flowers  in  the  morning  about  seven 
o'clock,  you  are  sure  to  have  lain  that  day,  e.\- 
cept  it  is  to  be  accompanied  by  thunilcr.  The 
second  barometer  is  the  Siberian  sow-thistle,  or 
Sonchua  sibericus.  If  the  fiowers  of  the  Siber- 
ian thistle,  keep  open  all  night,  you  are  sure  of 
rain  next  day. — G.  T. 


A  Large  Onion  Grower. — The  Essex  Herald 
says — "  That  Mr.  Circuit,  a  farmer  at  East  Ham, 
has  at  the  present  time  upwards  of  600  people — 
men,  boys,  and  women— employed  in  pulling, 
carting,  and  peeling  onions  for  pickling,  and 
they  will  be  thus  engaged  for  two  months.  He 
pays  wages  to  the  amount  of  £200  weekly,  and 
the  cost  of  each  acre  of  onions  averages  JEIOO. 
This  includes  preparing  the  ground,  seeds,  weed- 
ing, gathering,  and  peeling.  Last  year  he  sowed 
nearly  a  ton  of  onion  seed.  The  onions  are  pulled 
by  women,  by  the  rod,  and  skinned  by  the  gallons. 
At  this  season  he  makes  about  ly^OO  different 
payments  daily,  as  the  people  employed  receive 
their  money  three  or  four  times  a  day." 


Animai  Manure. — A  vessel  named  the  Othello 
arrived  from  Buenos  Ayres,has  brought  a  cargo 
of  animal  manure.  This  is  a  distinct  descrip- 
tion of  manure  from  guano,  and  is  officially 
designated  by  the  terra  mentioned. 


Few  people  know  themselves,  becau.<;e  they 
find  the  study  of  themselves  an  employment  but 
little  calculated  to  satisfy  their  pride  or  vanity. 

The  sweetest  flowers  are  those  which  shed  their 
odours  in  quiet  nooks  and  dingles ;  audthe  purest 
hearts  are  those  whose  deeds  of  love  are  done 
in  solitude  and  secret. 


FRUIT  TREES.  FLOWIiRING  SHRUBS  A.Nl> 
IJULBUUS  ROUTS,  AT  AUCTHJX. 

'rllE  Annual  Fall  Side  of  FRUIT  TREES,  &c.,  on 
I  account   of    Jiimes    Dou^^all,    Esq.,    Nusk-Uank 
IS'ui:SEUT,  will  tuke  place  on  TiiurscJHy,  24th  October 
instant,  at  the  office  of  ihe  undersigned,  comprising 
ill  part,  the  followiiifj  assortment  :  say  about — 
4000  AI'PLE  TliEEb—Suuimer,    Fall    and   Win- 
ter,  ch<iice   named    bori.s;  among    which    will  be 
about  300  each,  Pommes  G rises  and  Fameu^eti.  io 
lots  to  suit  puri'hasers 
200  PEAR  TKKES,  on  Pear  and  Quince  Stocks. 
100  CHERRY  TKEES  -choice  sorts. 
2.50  GO(J.SEBERRY  BUSMES— Lancashire  kinds. 
1500  RASPBERRV   Do— Fasioltf,  Fiancoiiia,  and 
true  white  and  red  Antwtrps. 
An  assort nienlof  Flowering  shrubs,  compvisiii;^  fine 
named  Roses,  Lilacs,  Honeysuckles,  Tree  Peon- 
ies in  variity,  &c. 
Also  2000  tine,  named  Tulip  Roots— a  very  complete 
as>ortiiient ;    together   with    named    llyaciulhs, 
Lilies,  Narcissus  and  other  Bulbous  Roots. 
This  Sale  will  be  like  all  the  previous  Sales,  with- 
out reserve,  and  the  assortment  litserves  tin*  attention 
of  parties   intendino;    to   plant    Fruit   Trees,    or   to 
cultivate  fine  iiowers,  whether  at   Moiureal  or  at  a 
distance. 

Catalogues,  with  directions  for  planting  and  culti- 
vating the  various  kinds  of  Trees,  Flowers,  &c.,  will 
be  prepared  previous  to  the  .vale. 

The  Trees  sold  at  last  Fall  Sale,  stood  the  Winter, 
quite  well  and  so  far  as  is  known,  f;rew  vigorously 
this  season. 

Parties  attending  the  Provincial  Show,  and  Dot 
having  time  to  wait  for  the  sale,  may  be  supplied  by 
applying  to  John  Doloall,  Mo.MBe.AL  WjissasOs"- 

ilCE,  iiOENT  FOiS  THE  NuKSEitV. 

Sale  at  10  o'clock,  forenoon. 

JOHN  LEE  MING, 

Auctioneer. 


PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 

'OTES  ON  NORTH  AlVIERICA,  AGRICUL- 
l\  lURAL,  SOCIAL,  AND  ECONOMICAL,  by 
James    F.  W.   Johnston,   F.R.S.S.L.   and    E ,   Jic^ 


N 


author  of  "Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemi>try  and 

Geology,"  <fcc.,  <kc.,  in  two  vols,  post  octavo.  William  ■ 

Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.  I 

—  ■    I 

THOROUGHBRED  LEICESTER  RAMS. 

ri'^IIE  Subscriber  has  a  few  of  the  above  slock  for 
Jl    sale. 


A.  DUFF. 


Lachine,  Oct.  Ist.  ISOO. 
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NOTICE. 

THE  WASIIIVGTOX.  COUNTY    MUTUAL 

IN8UKAXCE  COMI'AKY. 
rr  HE  UnderMnrmMl,  AGENT  of  this  Compnny  for 
I  the  dislrift  of  MONTUEAL.  bpus  to  stHte.  tliat 
lie  is  )»(i\v  prt'purt'd  to  muitu  Mirvpys,  olToct  insunnico, 
pnd  iitteiul  to  III!  in>trUL'tions  left  for  him.  at  his  Fii- 
iIut's  Kesidi'Dco,  Cole  St.  Paul,  or  at  the  IJesidcnco 
of  his  Bi  otlier,  River  ft.  Picrro,  und  iit  the  I'ost  Office 
Moiitteui. 

WILLIAM  EVANS,  Jun. 
Cote  St.  raiil.  9fl»  Ati-iii.Nt,  isr.o. 

MATTHEW  MOODY, 

MANrFACTLRKR   OF 

THR.ASHING  MACIII.\E8,  KEAri\G  MA- 
CHINES. STUM I'.ANl) STONE  EXTRACT- 
ORS, liOOT  CUTTERS,  REVOLVING  AND 
CASr-STEEL  HORSE  KAKES.  PATENT 
CHURNS,  WAGGONS,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

^"*I1E  SiibscrilxT  has  hern  einployet  siiico  1846  in 
mannfitclurins;  h's  improved  'JHRASHING 
MACHINES,  with  Horse  powrrs.  He  was  awar- 
ded the  highest  I'rixe  at  ihe  Tcrrtboniie  County 
exhibition  after  competition  with  many  othcis. 
Thoy  have  thrasht-d  and  cleaned,  with  2  horses, 
from  100  to  124  minois  of  Wheat  per  day,  and  from 
200  to  250  of  Oats,  and  h:ive  given  universal  satisfac- 
tion. He  guarantees  all  purchasers  for  any  recourse 
by  Paige  &  Co.,  of  Montreal,  who  allege  having  a  pa- 
tent for  these  machines,  dated  Dec<  mber,  1848!  and 
warrants  them  equal  to  any  made  here  or  elsewhere, 
for  efficiency  and  durability. 

One  of  his  Reaping  iiachines  may  be.  seen  at 
Kerr's    Hotel,     St.     Lawrence    Street,    price    £25. 

Having  lately  erected  new  an  1  enlarged  Works  for 
the  above  articles,  he  will  execute  promptl}-  all  orders 
in  his  line. 

Thrashing  Mills  constantly  on  hand.  Two  second 
hand  Mills,  in  warranted  order,  cheap  forea.sh. 

Thrashing  Mills  repaired,  iind  fini>hing  work  done. 

Agency  in  Montreid,  at  Ladd's  Foundry,  Griffin- 
town;  in  St.  Aiidrews,  L.  C.  at  ilr.  Ileury  Keropley's. 

TErtKEi5o>NK,  August,  1850. 

GHKAT  AGIUCULTUUAL  WORK ! 


THE  FAUMER'S  GUIDE. 

TO 

Scientilic  am\  Practical  Agricul- 
ture. 

BY  IIF.NRT  STia'IIESS,  F.  R.  S.  E,. 

Author  of  the  "  Book  of  ihe  Farm"  Editor  of  the 
"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture."  ^c.  S(^., 

ASSISTED  BY  JOHN  P.  NOnTOX,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Scientific  Agriculture  in   Yale  College, 
New  IJaven,  Author  of  Agricultural   Prize  Essays 

r  r^  II  IS  highly  valuable  work  will  comprise  two  large 
I  royal  octavo  volumes,  conta'ning  over  1400  pa- 
ges with  18  or  20  splendid  steel  engravings  and  more 
than  GOO  engravings  on  wood,  in  the  higliest  style  of 
the  art,  illustrating  almost  every  implement  of  hus- 
bandry now  in  use  by  the  best  farmers,  the  best 


methods  of  plorghing,  planting,  haying,  harves- 
ting,  &c.  Sec,  ihe  Vitrii>us  domestic  nnimala  in  their 
hij;he»t  perfection;  in  short,  the  pictorial  feature  of 
the  book  is  uni(|ue,  and  will  render  it  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  student  of  iigriculture. 

This  great  work  is  the  joint  production  of  two  of 
the  most  talented  ugricuiturul  scholars  of  the  day  ; 
the  one  eminent  as  an  author  and  editor  in  Great 
Hritain.  and  the  oilier  as  a  Professor  in  Yale  College. 
Both  are  eminently  practical  as  well  as  scientific  men, 
and  all  they  <tiy  may  be  relied  on  as  the  result  of  pro- 
fiiuiid  research,  tested  and  sustained  by  practical  ex- 
periment. The  Contributions  of  Professor  Norton  are 
chiefly  designed  to  adapt  the  British  portion  of  the 
book  to  this  country,  and  thus  to  make  it  an  Anglo- 
American  work,  giving  to  its  renders  all  the  really 
useful  agrieultunii  knowledge  at  present  attainable 
in  either  country. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  departments,  distin- 
guished by  the  four  s<asons  of  the  year,  commeni-e- 
ing  with  Winter,  and  Prof.  Nort<m's  notes,  will  be 
published  as  an  ajipendix  to  «'aeh  port.  The  first 
chapter  treats  of  the  following  subjects,  under  the 
head  of 

INITIATION. 
On    the   best    of  the   existing    Methods   for  acqui- 
ring a  th')rough  kiiowl(Klge  of  Practical  Husbandry. 
On  the  Difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  learning  Prac- 
tical Husbandry,  and  on  the  Means  of  overcoming 
them. 
On  the  Different  kinds  of  Fanning. 
On  the  persons  required  to  Conduct  and  Execute  the 

Labor  of  the  Farm. 
On  the  Branches  of  Science  most  applicable  to  Agri- 
culture. 
On  the  Institutions  of  Education  best  suited  to  Ag- 

ricidtural  Science. 
On  the  Evils  atteniling  the  aeglect  of  Landowners 

and  others  to  learn  prarietrt  Agricnltttre. 
On  observing  the  details  and  recording  the  facts  of 
Farming  by  the  Agricultural  Student. 
Terms  of  the  Work. — The  American  edition,  Ihe 
first  number  of  which  is  already  issued,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  semimonthly  numbets  of  64  pages,  with  an 
English  steel  engraving  in  each  number,  of  which  there 
will  be  about  22  in  all.  Pkice,  25  Cents  per  Num- 
ber, OR  S6  IN  ADVANXE  for  the  22  NUUBERS. 


CLUBBING. 

Three  Copies  will  bo  sent  to  one  n'^dress  for  $12: 
Four  Copies  for  $1^'  Five  Copies  for  $18.  Ca.sh  in 
all  such  cases  to  be  remitted  direct  to  the  Publishers, 
and  not  through  Agents. 

The  work  can  be  ."cut  in  Numbers  nt  periodical 
rates  of  postage,  and  mail  remittances  may  be  made 
at  the  risk  of  the  Publishers.  , 


AGENTS  WANTED. 
Liberal  commissions  will  be  allowed  to  good  can- 
vassing   Agents.— BooK8H.i.i:us    and    PtRloniCAL 
L^eai.ers  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  terms.- 

/Ml  orders  and  communications  shonhi  be  addressed, 
post  paid,  to 

LEONARD  SCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
79  Fulton  StrctI,  Entrance  54  Gold  Street,  New  York 
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CANADIAN  GLASS  MANUFACTORY, 

NEAR  Schneider's  landing,  vaudrecil, 

Jlrccted  and  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Boden 
Sf  Le  I'ert. 

THE  ProprietnVs  of  this  estalilishmcnt  are  pre- 
pared to  Mnnufuctiire  LOOKING  GLASS 
PLATH  niMl- WINDOW  GLASS,  of  every  size, 
coloured  and  fancy,  occ-nrdiny,'  to  patterns  or  orders. 
Shades  for  Oil  unil  Gas  Lamps,  plain,  tinted,  or 
coloured,  in  the  richest  hues— Coloured  Glass  of  any 
pal  tern  fur  Churihes,  similar  to  those  of  luuopean 
Cliiu'ches;  also,  for  Cottages,  Gardens,  Houses,  and 
Steamers — Bottles  and  Vials  fur  Drujjgists  made  to 
order. 

— ALSO,— 

SODA.  GINGER,  and  ROOT  BEER  BOTTLES, 
with  or  without  the  maker's  name. 

— AND, 

MILK  CANS,  of  suitable  sizes. 

All  these  articles  shall  be  of  the  very  best  quality 
and  disposed  of  on  reasonable  terms;  and  the  pro- 
prietors solicit  a  share  of  public  patronage,  and  the 
examination  of  their  Manufactures. 

For  orders  or  further  particulars  enquire  of  the 
proprietor,  at  the  People's  Hotel,  No.  203  and  20", 
Notre  Dame  Street,  Montreal. 

Vaudreuil,  January.  1850. 


FARMING  IMPLEMENTS. 

WPi,  the  undemgiK  d,  certify  that  we  have  care 
fully  inspected  a  variety  of  Farming  Imple- 
rnentstnaiiufactured  by  Mr.  A.  Fleck  of  St.  Peter 
Street  and  wc  feel  great  pleasure  in  recording  our 
Bnqualificd  opinion  that  J  they  are  very  much 
superior  to  any  article  of  the  kind  which  we  have 
seen  nianufacturwi  in  the  country,  and  equal  to 
any  imported. 

And  we  would  particularly  recommend  to  the 
notice  of  Agriculturists  throughout  the  Province 
his  Subsoil  Grubber,  which  he  has  improved  upon 
from  one  which  took  a  premium  of  £10  from  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  This  implement 
seems  well  adapted  to  improve  and  facilitate  the 
labours  of  the  Farmer,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
it  will  soon  be  extensively  used  in  improved  culti- 
vation. His  Scotch  and  Drill  Ploughs  are  also 
very  superior,  and  well  worthy  of  the  inspection 
of  every  one  desirous  of  possessing  a  valuable 
article. 

M.  J.  Hats,  Cote  St.  Antoine, 

President  M.  C.  Agricultural  Society. 

P.  P.  Lachapelle,  Sault  au  Mccollet. 

Wm.  Evans,  Sec.  L.  C.  Ag.  Society. 

James  Somerville,  Lachine. 

Edward  Quinn,  Long  Point. 

T.  E.  Campbbll,  Major,  Civil  Secretary. 

Hugh  Brodib,  Cote  St.  Pierre. 

P.  F.  Masson,  Vaudreuil. 

P.  E.  Leci.ere,  St.  Hyacinthe. 

Jambs  Davidson,  Quebec. 


REAPING  MACHINES. 

'PIIE  Subscriber  h:is  on  hand  three  REAPING 
1  MACIIINKS  of  the  latest  aiid  most  improved  ' 
constiuction,  capable  of  cutting  tiventy-lwo  acres  per 
day.  Being  manufactured  by  him:  elf,  he  is  prepared 
to  warrant  both  material  and  workmanship  as  of  the 
beat  order.     Price  moderate. 

MATIIEW  MOODY,  Mapvfacivrer. 

NEW  SEED  STORE. 

ri^HP3  Subscriber  begs  to  acquaint  his  Friends  and 
L     Customers  that  he  has,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Lower  Canada  Agricultural  Society, 

OPENED  HIS  SEED  STORE, 

At  No.  25,  Notre  Dame  Street.  Opposite  the  City  Hull 
Where  he  will  keep  an  extensive  assortment  of 
AGRICULTUJtAL  and  GARDEN  SEEDS  and 
PLANTS  of  the  best  quality,  which  he  will  dispose 
of  on  as  favourable  terms  as  any  person  in  the  Trade. 
From  hia  obtaining  a  large  portion  of  his  Seeds  from 
Lawson  &  Sons,  of  Edinburgh,  who  are  Seedsmen  to 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland, 
he  expects  to  be  able  to  give  general  satisfaction  to 
his  Patrons  and  Customers.  He  has  also  made 
arrangements  for  the  exhibition  of  samples  of  Grain, 
&c.,  for  Members  of  the  Society,  on  much  the  same 
principle  as  the  Corn  Exchanges  in  the  BiitisV.  Isles 
He  has  a  large  variety  of  Cabbage  Pliints,  raised 
from  French  seed,  which  he  will  dispose  of  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  at  one  fi>urih  less  than  to  othei 
customers. 

GEORGE  SHEPHERD. 
Montreal,  April,  1849. 

Agents  for  the  Agricultural  Journal, 

TI.  Aylmer,  Esq., Melbourne  and  Ship. 

Capt.  Stewart, Clarenceville. 

J.  R.  Robins,  Esq I'olnte  i  Cavignol. 

Rev.  F.  Pilote College  of  St.  Anne. 

Dr.  Grosbois,  M.  D Chambly. 

Dr.  J.  H.  R.  Desjunlins Green  Island. 

Dr.  Conoquy St.  Ccsaire. 

Dr.  De  la  Bruere St.  Hyacinthe. 

Mr.  T.  Dwyer St.  Paids,  Abbotsford. 

Paul  Bertrand.  Esq.,  N.P St.  Matthias. 

Thos.  Gary,  Esq., (Mercury). ..Quebec. 

Dr.  Smallwood St. Martin,  Isle  Jesu». 

Robt.  Ritcliie,  Esq Bytown. 

Major  Barron Lachiite. 

L.  Guillet,  Esq Three  Rivers. 

Hon.  F.  A.  Malhiot Vercheres. 

J.  B.  E.  Dunxrhcr,  Esq., St.  Charles,  Chambly. 

A.  C.  CartJer,  N.  P St.  Antoine. 

John  M'Larren,  Esq., Murray  Bay,  Sag. 

All  communications  connected  with  this  .Journal, 
to  be  addressed,  post  paid,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society — William  Evan.s,  Montreal. 
Annual  Subscription  for  the  Journal,  Jive  shilling$. 

Montreal  : — Printed  by  Lovell  &  Gibson,  Saiil^ 
Nicholas  Street. 
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How  very  desirable  it  would  be  that  the 
rural  population  of  Lower  Canada  should  be- 
stir ihemselves,  and  endeavour  to  realize  the 
numerous  advantages  which  their  situation  and 
circunnstances  have  placed  attheir  disposal.  We 
have  frequently  attempted  to  enumerate  these 
advantages,  and  the  more  we  see  of  this  and 
other  countries,  we  become  more  firmly  per- 
suaded that  we  have  never  over  estimated 
Lower  Canada  as  compared  with  other  coun- 
tries. The  rural  population  with  us,  we 
helieve,  ai-e  not  so  generally  educated,  as  the 
farming  classes  of  neighbouring  countries,  but 
th's  'efect  is  in  our  own  power  to  remedy.  In 
introducing  any  changes  of  our  systems  of  edu- 
cation for  the  rural  population,  it  is  tobe  jioped 
that  due  provision  will  be  made  to  give  this 
education  an  agricultural  character  that  will 
be  suitable  for,  and  useful  to  the  youth  to  whom 
it  is  imparted.  Above  all  other  considerations 
this  is  necessary,  if  we  desire  to  attach  the 
educated  sons  of  farmers  to  the  profession  of 
their  fathers.  If  this  is  not  attended  to,  the 
childron  of  farmers  that  obtain  education 
according  to  the  present  system  of  schoo's,  are 
very  likely  to  fancy  any  profession  rather  than 
that  of  an  agriculturist.  Agriculture  has  never 
been  done  justice  to  in  Canada  by  the  systems 
of  education  that  are  got  up  for  the  children  of 
agriculturists.  Nothing  can  be  more  calculated 
to  estrange  the  mind  of  a  youth  from  the  pur- 
suit of  agriculture  than  the  teaching  he  receives 
at  school.  His  reading  and  teaching,  from 
beginning  to  end,  is  of  every  subject  but  agricul- 


ture, although  his  parents,  perhaps,  intended 
him  for  a  farmer.  He  naturally  concludes  that 
farming  cannot  be  a  suitable  employment  for  a 
man  of  education,  or  it  would  require  some 
education  to  fit  him  for  such  an  occupation, 
he  is,  therefore,  disposed  on  leaving  school  to 
despise  the  occupation  of  his  father,  and  to  ap- 
ply himself  to  some  other  business.  Farniersi 
perceiving  this  propensity  in  their  children,  are 
not  so  anxious  to  have  them  properly  educated 
and  we  condemn  farmers  for  their  disinclination, 
we  humbly  conceive,  very  unjustly.  We 
object  not  to  a  good  education  for  ihe  children 
of  the  rural  population,  on  the  contrarv,  let  it 
be  as  good  as  possible,  but  let  the  science  and 
art  of  agriculture  be  a  part  of  the  education. 
If  youth  will,  after  such  instruction,  go  to  other 
professions,  and  prefer  them,  there  can  be  no 
sound  objection  offered,  however  such  a  choice 
may  be  regretted.  Tiie  sons  of  farmers  would 
thus  have  a  fair  chance  of  practising  their  pro- 
fession with  advantage  and  being  duly  educated 
for  it  would  not  have  any  disinclination  to  if, 
or  disrespect  for  it.  It  is  time  we  should  come 
to  some  just  conclusion  on  this  matter,  and 
provide  for  the  agricultural  classes,  the  same  ad- 
vantages of  instruction  in  their  profession,  that 
are  provided  for  other  classes^in  their  several 
professions. 


Large  minds,  like  larj^e  pictures,  are  seen 
best  at  a  distance.  Tliis  is  th;;  reason,  to  say 
nothing  of  envious  motives,  why  we  generally 
undervalue  our  contemporaries,  and  over-rate 
tlie  ancients. 
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We    in    a  former  number  stated,  that  we 
were  not  disposed  to  admit  but  that  Lower- 
Canada  could  show  examples  of  good  husban- 
dry, equal  to  any  on  this  continent,  and  that 
we  were  in  a  condition  to  lead  in  tlie  art  of  good 
husbandry,  and  the  manufacture  of  good  imple- 
ments, instead  of  following  any  other  country  in 
North  America.  We  are  more  confirmed  in  this 
opinion  every  day  and  although  we  write  this  ar- 
ticle before  theLidustrial  Exhibition  takes  place 
at  Montreal,  we  feel  confident  that  the  result  of 
that  exhibition  will  fully  sustain  our  pretensions. 
We  sliall  be  much  disappointed  indeed,  if  we 
do  not  show  products  of  Agriculture,  Horticul- 
ture,  and  implements  of  husbandry  equal  to 
any  that  have  been  exhibited,  and  we  hope,  that 
will  surpass  all  other.     Our  ploughing  match 
also,  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  will  show 
work  executed  by  our  implements  that  can- 
not be  excelled.     It  is  in  this  way  we  expect 
to  prove  that  our  pretensions  are  not  idle  words, 
and  that  we  are  in   reality  entitled  to  lead  in- 
stead of  following  in  the  art,  and  practice  of 
agriculture  and  in  the  manufacture  of  agricul- 
tural implements.     The  necessary  implements 
of  agriculture  are  not  so  nimierous,  and  we 
should   greatly  prefer,   a    few,  well  selected 
and  suitable  im[)Iements,  that  would  be  neces- 
sary to  rarry  on  our  business  properly,  to  a 
large  number  that  were  not  of  the  best  quality, 
and  which  might  not  be  required  for  use.     It 
is  only  n  waste  of  capital  to  be  collecting  every 
implement  that  may  be  offered  for  sale  whether 
necessary  or  not.     It  is  certainly  well  to  have 
all  necessary  implements,  but  it  is  absurd  lo 
purchase  every  thing  oifered  and  recommended 
unless  a  farmer  wishes  to  open  a  hardware 
store,  or  one  of  agricultural  implements.    Well 
made   implements  of  good  materials,  light,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  sufficient  strength  to  exe- 
cute the  work  they  are  intended  for,  are  the 
grand  requisites,  and  we  have  seen  very  many 
implements  exhibited,  very  defficient  in  these 
qualities,   and  only   fit  for  th^    show   room. 
Fanners  should  be  cautious  in  purchaising  im- 


plements until  they  have  been  proved  at 
work  in  the  field  by  parlies  who  ran  be  depen- 
dei  upon.  We  hope  the  Industrial  Exhibition 
will  show  farmers  where  they  can  best  supply 
themselves  with  agricultural  implements. 


Qfb  the  Editor  of  the  Agricultural  Journal. 
St.  Foy,  C  ounty  of  Quebec, 

15lh  October,  1850. 
Sir, — I  take  the  liberty  of  enquiring,  through 
the  columns  of  your  valuable  Journal. — Whe- 
ther it  be  proper  and  necessary,  at  Ploughing 
Matches,  that  the  depth  and  w^idth  of  the  Furrow 
Slice  should  be  given  ? — And,  likewise,  the 
time  for  finishing  the  work  ? 

By  answering  the  above  in  your  forthcoming 
number,  you  will  greatly  oblige 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A  YOUNG  PLOUGHMAV, 

In  reply  to  a  "  Young  Ploughman,"  vre  never 
witnessed  a  Ploughing  Match  in  the  old  country 
that  there  was  not  a  scale  given  to  plough  by, 
so  that  the  furrow  slice  should  be  of  the  due 
proportion  in  depth  and  width.    The  usual  scale 
was  5  inches  in  depth  by  8  inches  wide,  or  6 
inches  in  depth,  by  9  or  93  inches  in  width,  and 
if  the  proportion  was  not  kept,  the  ploughman 
was  disqualified.  We  have  seen  the  same  scale 
given  at  Montreal.     Some  parties  may  imagine 
that  establishing  a  certain  scale  is  not  necessary. 
We  think  otherwise.  Land  ploughed  by  the  above 
scales  will  be  better  ploughed  than  by  atiy  other 
scale  and  give  a  better  seed-bed  for  the  crop. 
In  the  smaller  scale,  if  properly  executed,  each 
furrow  slice  coTers  the  one  turned  before  it  3 
inches,  thus  leaving  an  angle  of  the  furrow  slice 
for  the  harrow,  of  5  inches  each  way,  to  cover 
the  seed.     In  the  larger  scale,  an  angle  of  6 
inches  each  way  is  left.     There  cannot  be  any 
better  mode  of  executing  ordinary  ploughing 
than  this.    When  due  proportions  are  not  obser- 
ved, the  ploughed  soil  will  lie  too  flat,  and  can- 
not be  harrowed  properly  to  cover  the  seed.     In 
summer  fallowing,  or  for  green  crops,  it  is  not  so 
necessary  to  adopt  any  particular  scale,  so  that 
all  the  land  is  turned,  but   in  all  cases,  if  a 
minute  division  of  the  soil  is  desired,  the  smaller 
the  furrow  slice  the  better.     There  was,  and 
should  be,  a  Lime  given  to  complete  the  work, 
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0nv\  any  ploughman  who  did  not  finish  within 
the  time  was  disqualified.  The  usual  time  al- 
lowed to  ploi»gh  half  an  acre  was  three  to  four 
hours  according  as  the  soil  was  easy  or  difficult 
to  ploughs 


St.  F«v,  Coontv  0*"  Quebec, 
14th  October,  1850. 
3iK,— I  take  the  liberty  to  forward  you  a  small 
Vjuantity  of  a  peculiar  quality  of  oats,  which  I 
find  to  answer  this  climate  extremely  well,  and 
to  be  profitable  as  lo  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
meal  it  yields ;  its  flavour  is  peculiarly  agreeable, 
— I  got  a  small  quantity  of  these  oals  last  year, 
which  I  sowed  the  20th  May  last,  in  light  soil 
which,  the  previous  year,  had  been  under 
potatoes,  and  reaped  them  on  the  20th  August. 
The  straw  Was  of  good  length,  and  not  too  rank, 
and  therefore  not  subject  to  lodge. 

I  hope  the  sample  I  send  you,  when  tried, 
will  induce  farmers  in  the  Province  to  prefer  it 
to  other  oats,  as  more   profitable,  yielding  as 
good,  and  a  more  certain  crop 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
MATHEW  DAVIDSON, 
Wra.  Evans,  Eisq. , 
Montreal. 


It  appears  from  the  following  extract,  from 
the  Bankers'  Circular  of  September  20lh,  that 
the  wheat  crop  in  England  is  far  from  being  a 
very  heavy  crop.  We  have  also  ^een  Reports 
from  several  English  counties,  and  from  Ire- 
ia?nl,  that  state  the  damage  to  the  wheat  crop, 
1>y  the  whoai-fly  and  other  causes,  is  very  ex- 
tejir^ive  indeed,  it  is  sard  that  the  crop  has  not 
been  moie  deficient  for  twenty  years  pnst  in 
England.  We  have  no  parlicu'ar  Reports  of 
the  Slate  of  the  wheat  crop  in  Scotland,  but  it 
appears  that  in  the  latter  country,  the  season 
lias  been  very  dry  this  year,  and  that  was  fa- 
vourable to  wheat : — 

"  There  has  not  been  in  England  a  season  for 
twenty  years,  in  which  the  diseases  in  the  wheat 
lop  were  so  various  so  extensive,  or  so  general. 
•  he  midge,  the  smut,  the  red-gum,  and  the  mil- 
(!W,  have  appeared  more  or  less  in  moist  coun- 
1 '8  of  England.  The  two  first  may  be  passed 
uver  as  being  of  partial  range,  and  comparative- 


ly unimportant  in  effect.  The  red  gum,  or,  as  it  is 
termed  ni  «ome  counties,  the  red  robin,  may  be 
found  in  all  seasons,  but  in  no  former  year  for  a 
long  period  of  years  has  it  ever  been  so  general 
or  so  destructive  as  in  the  year  1850.  Many 
farmers  will  tell  you  that  it  has  destroyed  one- 
half  of  their  wheat  crop.  Such  extreme  cases, 
however  nmst  be  rare.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  extent  and  of  the  destructive  nature  of  the 
disease  upon  the  wheat  ctop  of  1850 ;  I  have 
discovered  it  in  all.the  midland,  western,  and 
eastern  counties  of  England  ;  also  in  Durham 
and  Northumberland.  As  far  as  my  observation 
enables  me  to  determine,  it  was  most  rife  in 
Berkshire,  Wiltshire,  Oxfordshire, and  Glouces- 
tershire, and  the  counties  lying  between  them 
and  the  coast  counties  of  the  eastern  shore. 
Careless  oersons  are  apt  to  treat  the  red  gum 
with  indifference  because  it  prevails  more  or  less 
every  season  ;  but  they  will  find  that  in  this  year 
it  spread  to  an  extent  that  will  make  a  seri- 
ous inroad  on  our  annual  supply  of  wheat  of  do- 
mestic growth.  I  believe  it  has  struck  out  a  quan- 
tity greater  than  that  which  has  been  lo.st  by 
mildew,  because  it  spread  much  more  exten- 
sively, and  affected  nearly  all  districts — some  to 
a  lamentable  degree. 

**  The  mildew  prevailed  in  Noithamptonsliire, 
Rutlandshire,  Leicestershire,  Derbyshire,  and 
Nottinghamshiie,  partially  ;  in  the  low  lands  of 
Cambridge,  Lincoln,  and  East  Yorkshire,  very 
extensively.  On  two  lines  of  railroad  through 
Lincolnshire  you  could  sarcely  find  a  single  field 
of  full-cropped  wheat  without  mildew;  some  of 
those  crops  were  almost  wb.olly  destroyed  by 
this  destructive  disease.  Al!  the  way  from  New 
Holland,  through  Giirnsby  and  Boston,  to  near 
Peterborough,  it  was  quite  meiancholy  to  look 
over  large  fields  of  wheat  beaten  down  flat,  of  a 
dark  dingy  green  colour,  showing  that  the  corn 
would  never  ripen,  and  would  never  assuma  any 
other  hue.  The  same  from  Retford,  through 
Lincoln,  to  near  Peterborough.  When  you  reach- 
ed within  about  five  miles  of  that  city,  the  wheat 
crops  presented  a  healthy  harvest  colour,  and 
one  could  observe  very  little  of  this  disease  all 
the  wa)-  from  that  point  to  London ;  some  in 
Huntingdonshire,  while  Bedfordshire  and  Hert- 
fordshire were  comparatively  free  from  it.  The 
mildew  also  prevailed  extensively  througl^out 
the  low  marsh  lands  of  the  East  Riding  of  York- 
shire ;  neither  were  the  wolds  entirely  free  from 
it.  The  Times  newspaper  still  talks  about  an 
average  crop  of  wheat ;  but  in  its  report  of  the 
corn  trade  in  xMark-lane  on  Tuesday  last,  there 
is  this  significant  passage :  *  The  samples  on 
sale  from  Cambridgeshire  and  Lincolnshire  for 
delivery  by  railway,  presented  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  Essex  and  Kent,  as — although  a  few 
were  fine  and  bold — the  prin(9ipal  part  were 
shrivelled  and  light.'  To  bo  sure  they  were,  as 
the  writer  might  have  known  they  must  be,  if 
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he  had  examined  those  counties  a  month  ago. 
The  worst  samples  from  the  midland  districts 
will  never  be  sent  to  the  London  market  lor 
sale. 

"  These  are,  consequently,  the  main  /acts  of 
the  case,  so  far  as  the  wheat  crop  of  England  is 
concerned  :  1.  General  deficiency  arising  from 
blight,  and  the  inability  of  the  injured  plant  to 
feed  a  numerous  family  of  grains.  More  wide- 
spread disease  of  a  great  variety  than  has  been 
known  in  England  for  more  than  twenty  years. 


WOOL. 
The  wool  of  the  different  races,  families,  and 
breeds  of  domesticated  sheep  differs  so  widely 
in  comparative  length  of  staple  as  to  have  occa- 
sioned them  to  be  classified  into  short-woolled, 
middie-woolled,  anil  long-woolled — and  differs 
also  so  widely  in  comparative  softness  and  ten- 
uity as  to  have  caused  them  to  be  classified  into 
coarse-wool  led,  medium-woolled,  and  fine-wool- 
led.  But  the  wool  of  any  one  breed  differs  both 
in  length  and  in  fineness,  as  well  as  in  other 
properties,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
climate  and  pasture  and  treatment  in  which  the 
breed  is  reared  and  maintained ;  and  the  wool 
of  each  individual  of  every  breed,  in  all  circum- 
stance, has  somewhat  widely  different  properties 
in  different  parts  of  the  body.  The  wool  ot  the 
most  steady  climate,  the  mosit  congenial  pastures 
and  the  most  judicious  management,  is  always 
bulkier  and  finer  than  that  of  inclement  districts, 
irregular  feeding,  and  bad  store  husbandry;  the 
wool  of  light  arenaceous  or  calcareous  sheep- 
walks  has  always  a  cleaner  texture  and  a  purer 
colour  than  that  of  such  soils  as  those  of  some 
parts  of  Gloucestershire,  which  impart  to  it  an 
orange  tinge,  or  that  of  such  soil  as  those  of 
some  parts  of  Hertfordshire  and  Warwickshire, 
which  give  it  a  brownish  hue,  or  that  of  such 
districts  as  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and  Cam- 
bridgeshire, which  give  it  a  dark  blue  tint ;  and 
the  wool  of  the  shoulders,  back,  and  sidt  8,  of 
any  individual  sheep,  is  finer  than  that  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  thighs,  the  upper  part  of  the 
legs,  and  the  parts  extending  thence  toward 
nearly  the  haunch  and  the  tail — and  the  wool 
of  these  parts,  again,  is  finer  than  that  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck,  the  throat,  the  breast, 
the  belly,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  legs.  The 
separating  and  assorting  of  the  different  qualities 
whether  from  one  fleece  or  from  a  collection  of 
fleeces,  is  a  nice  process  of  art,  and  isperfoimed 
sometimes  under  the  direction  of  the  manufac- 
turers who  have  purchased  and  are  about  to  use 
the  wool,  bilt  more  commonly  by  i  class  of  per- 
sons palled  the  wool-staplers,  who  have  qual- 
ified for  their  employment  by  a  regular  appren- 
ticeship, and  who  purchase  the  raw  material 
from  the  grcfwer,  and  sell  it  in  an  assorted  state 
to  the  manufacturer.  The  operator  unrolls  the 
fleece  on  the  table,  spreads  it  out  under  a  clear 


light,  and,  under  the  joint  guidance  of  his  sight 
and  his  touch,  culls  out  successive  locks  of  uni- 
form fineness  of  filament,  and  depcjsits  them  ii 
a  basket ;  and  he  assorts  the  whole  into  six 
ten  or,  in  some  cases,  a  greater  number  of  kiiidi 
and  has  beside  him  a  separate  basket  for  eaci 
kind,  and  goes  through  the  whole  process  wit] 
a  promptitude,  accuracy,  and  celerity,  whici 
quite    astonish    the    uninitated.      **  In    sortini 
wools,"  says  M'Culloch,  "  there  are  frequently^ 
eight  or  ten  different  species,  rn  a  single  fleece : 
and  if  the  best  W(X)1  of  one  fleece  be  not  equal 
to  the  finest  sort,  it  is  thrown  to  a  second,  third, 
or  fourth,  or  to  a  still  lower  sort,  of  .in  equal 
degree  of  fineness  with  it.     The  best  English 
short  native  fleeces,  such  as  the  fine  Norfolk  and 
Southdown,  are  generally  divided  by  the  wool- 
sorter  into  the  following  sorts,  all  varying   in 
fineness  from   each  other,   viz.,  first,    prime : 
second,  choice ;  third,  super ;  foutth,  head  ;  fifth, 
downrights  ;  sixth,  seconds  ;  seventh,  fine  abb  : 
eight,   course   abb ;  ninth,   livery ;    and  tenth, 
short-coarse  or  brack  wool."     But  either  these 
divisions,  or  any  others  to  a  lesser  or  greater 
amount,  would  be  far  better  designated  by  sim- 
ple numerical  names  ;  and  all  vary  in  their  rela- 
tive market  value,  according  to  the  demand  for 
respectively   coarse,   middle,  and   fine   cloths. 
The  long  wools,  in  an  aggregate  view,  have  a 
staple  of  seven  inches  and  upwards — the  mid- 
dle wools,  of  from  four  to  seven  inches — and  the 
short  wools,  of  from  two  to  four  inches. 

The  comparative  properties  of  wool  are  very 
vaguely  expressed  by  the  epithets  coarse  and  fine 
or  by  any  other  two  or  three  general  words  ;  and 
they  have  been  somewhat  better  designated  as 
follo\Vs,  by  Arthur  Yonng,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  esteemed  and  preferred  by  the  manu- 
facturer : — "  First,  fineness  with  close  ground, 
that  is,  thick-matted  ground  ;  second,  fineness  ; 
third,  straight-haired,  when  broken  by  drawing ; 
fourth,  elasticity,  rising  after  compression  in  the 
hand  ;  fiith,  staple,  not  loo  long  ;  sLxth,  colour ; 
seventh,  what  coarse  is  in  it  to  be  very  coarse  ; 
eight,  tenacity  ;  ninth,  not  much  pitch  mark,  but 
this  is  no  other  disadvantage  than  the  loss  of 
weight  in  scouring.  The  bad  or  disagreeable 
properties  are — thm,  grounded,  toppy,  curly- 
haired,_and,  if  in  a  sorted  state,  little  that  is  veiy 
fine,  a  tender  staple,  no  elasticity,  many  dead- 
white  hairs,  very  yolky.  These  who  buy  wool 
for  combing  and  other  light  goods  that  do  not 
want  milling,  wish  to  find  length  of  staple, 
fineness  of  hair,  many  pitch-marks."  Another 
clearer,  and  shorter  classification  of  properties 
may  be  made  into  soundness,  length,  cleanness 
colour,  softness  and  feltability.  Soundness  arises 
from  the  healthy  condition  and  proper  feeding- 
of  the  animal,  and  comprises  uniformly,  flexi- 
bility, and  kindness  of  the  ])ile,  but  perfectly 
comports  with  the  wide  diversity  nftheother  pro- 
perties correspondent  to  the  different  familiet 
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and  breeds  of  sheep.  Length  or  shortness  or 
any  medium  between  the  two  must  be  variously 
suitable  according  to  the  different  purposes  of 
the  manufacturer,  but  ouglit  always  to  be  uni- 
form in  the  same  specimen,  or  at  least  as  nearly 
80  as  will  comport  with  a  due  regard  to  the  as- 
sortment of  the  other  properties.  Cleanness, 
though  mainly  desirable  for  preventing  expense 
and  the  loss  in  the  process  of  scouring,  is  desir- 
able also  for  its  appreciable  conservation  of 
poundnesa  and  softness  ;  and  it  requires  that  no 
dirty  or  discolouring  ingredient  be  employed  in 
salving,  that  as  little  as  possible  of  anyochreous 
substance  should  ever  get  into  the  shepherd's  or 
store-master's  possession,  and  that  the  living 
flock,  as  well  as  the  separated  fleece,  should  be 
kept  aloof  from  whatever  might  pollute  them. 
Colour  is  important  because  wool  excels  cotton 
and  linen  and  even  silk  in  taking  on  bright  and 
beautiful  hues  in  the  process  of  dyeing — and 
because  white  wool  receives  the  colouring  mat- 
ter more  readily  than  black,  and  clear  white 
wool  more  readily  than  creamy-coloured  or 
brownish  or  dingy — and  because  any  mixture  of 
black  filaments  with  the  white,mars  the  harmony 
of  the  dye,  and  renders  the  whole  specimen  un- 
suitable for  the  reception  of  the  brighter  and 
more  delicate  hues.  Softness  has  been  raised  to 
paramount  importance  by  the  demands  of  fash- 
ion ;  and  depends  partly  on  the  minuteness  of  the 
fibres,  partly  on  the  combination  of  soundness 
and  feltability,  and  partly  on  the  abundance  and 
tenuity  of  the  lubricating  yolk;  and  it  more  or 
less  comprises  or  includes  the  two  properties 
which  Arthur  Young  and  many  ether  popular 
nomenclators  call  fineness  and  elasticity.  What 
we  have  designed  feltability  is  the  most  curious 
of  all  the  properties  ;  and  is  identical  to  a  certain 
extent  with  what  is  popularly  called  fineness, 
but  still  more  with  a  peculiar  and  very  beautiful 
structure  of  the  filaments  quite  recently  discov- 
ered ;  and  may  be  well  understood  from  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  it  by  Mr.  Spooner: — "The 
felting  property  and  other  qualities  of  different 
wools  have  long  been  known  by- practical  expe- 
rience ;  but  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Youatt  for 
the  discovery,  that  the  felting  property  depended 
in  a  great  measure  on  the  number  of  serrations 
on  its  surface.  This  gentleman,  after  several 
laborious  attempts,  at  length  succeeded,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  powerful  achromatic  micro- 
scope and  its  scientific  maker,  in  developing  the 
singular  structure  of  wool  and  the  different 
qualities.  Each  fibre  was  found  to  consist  of  a 
number  of  leaves  attached  to  a  central  stem  or 
band,  and  extending  in  one  direction,  viz.,  from 
the  root  to  the  point.  This  was  the  result  of 
examining  a  filament  on  an  opaque  object ;  but 
when  viewed  as  a  transparent  object,  the  edges 
of  the  leaves  were  more  visibly  apparent,  ap- 
pearing like  80  many  teeth  pointing  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  thence  properly  termed  the  serrated 


edge.  The  fibre  of  wool  thus  magnified  ap- 
pears somewhat  like  a  common  fir-tree.  On 
examining  different  wools,  Mr.  Youatt  found  that 
the  number  of  serrations  corresponded  to  the 
felting  qualities  of  the  wool,  being  in  the  Saxon 
no  less  than  2,720  in  the  inch,  in  the  Southdown* 
2,080,  and  in  Leicester  1,860  alone.  Thus  fine 
wool  differs  from  coarse  in  having  a  greater  num- 
ber of  serrations  and  growing  in  a  more  spiral 
form,  which,  of  course,  increases  the  number 
of  curves  ;  but  to  this  we  must  add  the  fact  of 
its  being  actually  finer  or  smaller  in  its  fibres ; 
80  that  while  a  fibre  of  the  coarsest  wool  is 
l-450th,  the  finest  is  1-1 500th  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter. It  can  easily  be  conceived  how  the 
curious  structure  of  the  wool,  particularly  its 
serrated  edge,  must  conduce  to  its  felting  pro- 
perty. As  long  as  the  filaments  are  kept  in 
the  same  direction,  these  serrations  are  compar- 
atively inoperative  ;  but  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
card  and  mixed  in  every  direction,  the  serrated 
edges  must  tend  to  hook  and  entwine  together; 
and  this  must  be  pretty  much  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  serrations  in  a  given  space,  par- 
ticularly when  this  is  added  to  the  fact  that  the 
wool  is  more  curved  as  the  serrations  are  nume- 
rous."— Ru7'al  Cyclopadia. 


A  DAIRY  STOCK. 


I  recommend  the  following  mode  of  manag- 
ing a  milk  stock,  the  principles  of  which  are 
followed    by    the    best    milk-selling    farmers. 
Curry  and  wisp  the   cattle  once   a  day,  give 
water  twice  a  day  when  in  the  stall,  and   an 
hour's  airing  in  the  yard.   Let  the  food  be  given 
to  them  at  exactly  the  same  hour  every  day, 
and  likewise  the  water.     When  food  is  given, 
and  any  cow  does  not  take  to  it  readily,  take  it 
from  her,  and  let  her  be  without  any  until  next 
feeding  time  (this  is  the  way  man  should  do  to 
remain  in  health.)    Never  pamper  immediately 
after  calving.     At  milking  time  the  master  or 
mistress  should  assist,  or  be  present,  in  order  to 
see  that  the  milkers  milk  briskly,  and  without 
talking.     A  great  deal  depends  on  these  two 
points.     A  milker  may  sing  or  whistle,  but  not 
talk,  but  then  it  must  be  tuneable.     There  is  an 
old  saying,  that  the  last  drop  is  the  richest,  and 
should  be  drawn.     This  is  wrong,  for  the  lost 
drop  from  a  good  milker  never  does  come.     I 
have  seen  milkers  pulling  at  the  udder  for  the 
"  last  drop,"  while  a  weakly  constituted   cow 
has  been  nearly  sick.    A  mother  who  has  suck- 
led children  can  understand  this,  and  yet  I  hard 
known  thoughtless  mothers  to   forget  it  when 
milking  cows.     In  stripping  a.  cow,  a  milker 
finishes  with  his  right  hand,  by  taking  the  teat» 
in  rotation,  and  getting  what  he  can  out ;  and 
when  he  gets  hold  of  a  teat,  if  he  can  get  mi'k 
twice,  he  must  try  that  teat  again  after  he  ha« 
gone  them  round  ;  but  if  be  can  only  gtt  milk 
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once^'fie  should  give  up,  for  the  last  drop  which 
ouglw  to  be  taken  is  then  come  :  and  if  more 
af^r  this  is  got,  it  is  a  pull  upon  the  milk  veine 
and  is  no  richer  than  milk  taken  at  the  first,  or 
rather,  it  is  of  an  average  quality.  If  a  milk 
farmer  intends  to  follow  his  business  to  the  best 
advantage,  either  he  or  his  wife  must  them- 
selves milk,  or  be  present  during  the  time  of 
milking.  One  of  the  best  managers  I  am 
acquainted  with,  always  did  the  stripping  him- 
self, and  left  the  others  to  do  the  regular 
milking. 

The  proper  temperature  for  a  dairy,  where 
butter  is  made,  wdl  be  from  50  to  60  degrees, 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  weather. 
There  should  be  plenty  of  air  circulating 
through  it.  If  it  be  too  warm  where  the  cream 
stands,  it  will  lift  in  the  cream  mug,  and  the 
butter  will  be  rancid  ;  and  if  it  be  too  cold,  the 
cream  will  not  get  sufficiently  acid  for  churning 
in  proper  time  ;  in  this  case  the  butter  will  have 
what  we  call  a  bingey  taste.  Bad  dairyers,  to 
insure  good  butter,  will  churn  the  cream  before 
it  is  acid,  but  this  is  a  waste  of  labour,  inasmuch 
as  the  cream,  in  this  case,  must  be  churned 
until  it  is  acid,  before  the  butter  will  separate 
from  the  milk.  When  churning  commences  the 
cream  should  be  at  from  62  to  68  degrees,  ac- 
cording to  the  temperature  of  the  weather,  or  of 
the  room.  No  water  should  ever  be  used  about 
butter  in  making  up,  as  water  left  in  butter  is 
just  as  bad  as  milk,  and  it  will  soon  make  the 
butter  bad.  Nothing  but  labour,  by  working  the 
butter,  will  produce  real  solid  sweet  butter,  and 
make  it  keep  sweet.  The  following  is  a  state- 
ment for  eight  years,  previous  to  1810,  of  the 
iitock,  produce,  &c.,  of  a  dairy  farm  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rochdale  : — The  farm  is  on 
the  mixed  system  of  dairying,  that  is,  part  of 
the  milk  is  sold  in  the  new,  part  skimmed,  the 
cream  being  churned,  and  the  skim  milk  and 
butter-milk  sold  as  well  as  the  butter. 
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in  the  winter  on  hay,  potatoes,  turnips,  and 
grains,  with  bean  flour  or  oatmeal.  On  an 
average  11  cows  were  changed  (bought  and 
sold)  every  year,  at  about  j£6  loss  for  each  cow 
changed.  The  farm  was  an  entire  grass  farm, 
consequently  all  the  provender  had  to  be  pur- 
chased, and  cost,  on  an  average,  £150  per  year, 
— RulhwdV s  Agriculture  of  Lancashire. 

[The  report  on  the  agriculture  of  Lancashire, 
from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken,  was 
intend(^d  for  competition  for  the  prize  offered  by 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  but, 
arriving  too  late,  could  not  be  received.  It 
contains  much  of  sensible  remark,  and  will 
well  repay  perusal. — Ed] 


In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  about  150 
lbs.  of  butter,  and  1,000  quarts  of  milk  annually 
consumed  in  the  house  ;  value  about  £15.  The 
cows  were  kept  on  pasture  in  the  summer,  with 
about  one  quarter  bushel  of  grains  each  daily  ; 


Steam  Machine  for  Making  Bread. — On 
Tuesday  last  we  attended  an  exhibition  of  the  pro- 
cess of  making  bread  and  biscuits  by  steam,  a 
patent  being  taken  out  for  apparatus  by  Messrs. 
Lee  and  Robinson,  of  Wapping.  The  two  im- 
portant points  in  this  process  which  struck  our 
attention  were,  first,  the  preparing  the  dough 
almost  immediately,  without  being  set  in  sponge 
five  or  six  hours,  as  is  the  common  practice  at 
present ;  and  secondly,  the  appropriating  the 
waste  steam  to  the  purposes  of  baking — that 
being  the  power  which  converts  the  dough  into 
bread  in  the  oven.  The  following  is  as  concise 
a  description  as  we  can  give  of  this  most  sur- 
prising invention.  The  floi:r  falls  into  a  hopper 
in  an  even  and  regular  manner,  at  the  same  time 
a  regular  supply  of  carbonated  or  soda-water  is 
likewise  supplied  ;  these,  intermingling  in  even 
proportions,  are  conducted  to  a  tub,  where 
machinery  like  that  in  a  pug-mill  mixes,  and, 
at  the  same  time  macerates  the  mixture,  until  it 
is  converted  into  dough :  then  it  is  expelled 
through  a  square  opening,  where,  by  a  simple 
contrivance,  as  it  protrudes,  it  is  cut  by  a  sliding 
door  into  any  weight,  imm  that  of  a  quartern 
loaf  to  a  biscuit.  As  each  piece  of  dough  is  cut, 
it  falls  into  a  cloth  attached  to  endless  chain, 
whereby  the  operation  of  "  moulding-'  is  per- 
formed :  a  small  boy  then  places  the  loaves  on 
a  baking-table  iurnished  with  wheels,  the  whole 
batch  being  tliereby  set  in  or  withdrawn  from 
the  oven  at  the  same  moment.  The  same  free 
current  of  steam  which  keeps  the  machinery  in 
motion  is  the  power  which  heats  the  oven:  it 
passes  openly  and  directly  upon  the  bread,  thus 
avoiding  the  danj^erous  pressure  where  heating 
by  steam  in  strong  pipes  i^  used.  That  steam  is 
the  power  used  in  b;dcing  is  shown  by  the 
patentee,  who  opened  the  door  of  the  oven, 
introduced  an  iron  shovel,  and  withdrew  if  with 
the  steam  condensed  on  it  into  water;  whil«?  at 
the  same  time  the  bread  in  the  oven  was  col- 
lecting a  strong  brown  crust  from  the  same 
agency.  The  machinery  is  very  simple,  and  can 
b(!  easily  attached  to  any  steam-mill ;  and,  by 
having  the  flour  directly  conveyed  into  the  hop- 
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per  of  this  iuvention,  to  be  mixed  as  above  de- 
scribed, the  same  steam  power  which  now  pro- 
duces flour  can,  with  the  same  ease  and  facility, 
produce  in  the  same  establitihraent,  bnad.  On 
the  score  of  economy,  as  well  as  that  of  clean- 
liness, the  above  process  deserves  every  em-our- 
ajjement.  The  apparatus  is  in  daily  use  at  278, 
VVapping,  and  tlie  inspection  of  it  will  well 
repay  a  visit. 


DRAINING. 

Th  ?  followinij  remarks  on  Draining  are  from 
the  Penny  Cydoptedia,  and  by  the  Editor : — 

As  a  certain  quantity  of  moisture  is  essential 
to  vegetation,  so  is  an  excess  of  it  highly  detri- 
mental. In  the  removal  of  this  excess  consists 
the  art  of  draining.  VV^ater  ma)'  render  land 
unproductive  by  covering  it  entirely  or  partially, 
forming  lakes  or  bogs  ;  or  there  may  be  an  ex- 
cess of  moisture  diffused  through  the  soil  and 
stagnating  in  it,  by  which  the  fibres  of  the  roots 
of  all  plants  which  are  not  aquatic,  are  injured, 
if  not  destroyed. 

From  these  different  causes  of  infertility  arise 
three  different  branches  of  the  art  of  draining, 
which  require  to  be  separately  noticed. 

1.  To  drain  land  which  is  flooded,  or  rendered 
marshy  by  water  coming  over  it  from  a  higher 
level,  and  having  no  adequate  outlet  below. 

2.  To  drain  laud  where  springs  rise  to  the  sur- 
face, and  where  there  are  no  natural  channels 
for  the  water  to  run  off. 

3.  To  drain  land  which  is  wet  from  its  imper- 
vious nature,  and  where  the  evaporation  is  not 
sufficient  to  carry  off  all  the  water  supplied  by 
snow  or  rain. 

The  first  branch  includes  all  those  extensive 
operations  where  large  tracts  of  land  are  reclaim- 
ed by  means  of  embankments,  canals,  sluices, 
and  mills  to  raise  the  water ;  or  where  deep  cuts 
or  tunnels  are  made  through  hills  which  formed 
a  natural  dam  or  barrier  to  the  water.  Such 
works  are  generally  imdertaken  by  associations 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Government,  or  by  the 
Government  itself;  few  individuals  being  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  capital,  or  having  the  power 
to  oblige  all  tho.^e,  whose  interests  are  affected 
by  the  draining  of  the  land,  to  give  their  consent 
and  afford  assistance.  In  Britain  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  any  undertaking  which  appears  likely 
to  be  of  public  benefit.  In  every  session  of 
Parliament  acts  are  passed,  giving  certain  powers 
and  privileges  to  companies  and  individuals,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  put  into  execution  exten- 
sive plans  of  draining.  That  extensive  draining 
in  the  counties  of  Northampton,  Huntingdon, 
Cambridge,  Lincoln,  Norfolk, and  Suffolk,  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bedford  Level, 
was  confided  to  the  management  of  a  chartered 
•orporation;  with  coQ.si(]erable  powers,  as  early 


as  the  midiUe  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  by 
this  means  an  immense  extent  of  land  has  l^eii 
rendered  highly  productive,  which  before  was 
njlliing  but  one  continued  marsh  or  fen. 

In  the  valleys  of  the  Jura,  in  the  canton  of  % 
Nenfchatel  in  Switzerland,  which  are  noted  for 
their  industry  and  prosperity,  extensive  lakes 
and  marshes  have  been  completely  laid  dry, 
by  making  a  tunnel  through  the  solid  rock, 
and  forming  an  outlet  for  the  waters.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Netherlands,  and  liolland, 
have  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  and  from 
rivers  which  flowed  over  them  ;  and  they  ate 
now  as  productive  lands  as  any  on  earth. 

In  Canada,  draining  is  very  difficult ;  and  in 
consequence  some  of  the  best  situated  lands  are 
allowed  to  remain  waste,  that  would  not  require 
a  large  expenditure  to  drain  tham  perfectly. 
The  principal  obstacle  is,  the  want  of  power  to 
oblige  all  those  whose  interests  would  be  affect- 
ed by  the  draining  of  the  land,  to  give  their  con- 
sent, and  afford  assistance.  In  some  particular 
cases,  were  a  proper  application  to  be  made  now 
to  the  Government,  perhaps  the  necessary  pow- 
ers might  be  obtained.  It  is  only  where  outlets 
require  to  be  cut,  that  Would  drain  large  tracts 
of  land  ;  or  where  small  rivers  require  to  be 
straightened  and  deepened,  that  the  interference 
of  the  Government  could  be  applied  for.  But 
in  such  cases,  were  the  Government  to  grant  the 
necessary  powers,  it  would  greatly  promote  im- 
provement, and  prove  highly  advantageous  to 
the  industrious  agriculturists. 

In  hilly  countries  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  waters,  which  run  down  the  slopes  of  the 
hills,  collect  in  the  bottoms  where  the  soil  is 
impervious.  In  that  case  it  may  sometimes  be 
laid  dry  by  cutting  a  sufficient  channel  all  round, 
to  intercept  the  water?  as  they  flow  down,  and 
to  carry  them  over  or  through  the  lowest  pail  of 
the  surrounding  barrier.  If  there  are  no  very 
abundant  springs  in  the  bottom,  a  few  ditches 
and  ponds  will  suffice  to  dry  the  the  soil  by 
evaporation  from  the  surface.  This  principle 
might  be  applied  with  great  advantage,  in  many 
cases,  where  the  water  could  not  be  drained  out 
of  considerable  hollows,  if  it  were  allowed  to  run 
into  them. 

When  there  are  different  levels  at  which  the 
water  is  pent  up,  the  draining  should  always  ba 
begun  at  the  highest ;  because  it  may  happen 
that  when  this  is  laid  dry,  the  lower  may  not  have 
a  great  excess  of  water. 

In  draining  a  great  extent  of  land,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  widen,  straighten,  and  deepen 
rivers,  and  alter  their  course  ;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  the  water  cannot  be  let  off  without  bein"- 
carried,  by  means  of  tunnels,  under  the  bed  of 
some  river  or  canal,  the  level  of  which  is  above 
that  of  the  land.  In  more  confined  operations, 
cast-iron  pipes  are  often  a  cheap  and  easy 
means  of  effecting  this.     They  may  be  bent  iu 
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a  curve,  so  as  not  to  impede  the  course  of  the 
river,  or  the  navig'ation  of  a  canal. 

The  draining  of  land,  v«^hich  is  rendered  wet  by 
springs  arisings  from  under  the  soil,  is  a  branch 
of  more  general  application.  The  principles  on 
which  the  operations  are  carried  on,  apply  as 
well  to  a  small  field  as  to  the  greatest  extent  of 
land.  The  object  is  to  find  the  readiest  channels 
by  which  the  superfluous  water  may  be  carried 
off;  and,  for  this  purpose  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  strata  through  which  the  springs  run  is  hi- 
dispensable.  It  would  be  useless  labour  merely 
to  let  the  water  run  into  drains  after  it  had  sprung 
through  the  soil  and  appears  at  the  surface,  as 
ignorant  men  frequently  attempt  to  do,  and  thus 
carry  it  off  after  it  has  already  soaked  the  soil. 
But  the  origin  of  the  spring  must,  if  possible, 
be  detected  ;  and  one  single  drain  or  ditch,  judi- 
ciously disposed,  may  lay  a  great  extent  of  land 
dry  if  it  cut  off  the  springs  before  they  run  into 
the  soil.  Abundant  springs,  which  flow  contin- 
ually, generally  proceed  from  the  out-breaking 
of  some  porous  stratum  in  which  the  waters  were 
confined,  or  through  natural  crevices  in  rocks,  or 
impervious  earth.  A  knowledge  of  the  geology 
of  the  country  will  greatly  assist  in  tracing  this, 
and  the  springs  may  be  out  off  with  greater  cer- 
tainty. IJut  it  is  not  these  main  springs  which 
give  the  greatest  trouble  to  an  experienced 
drainer ;  it  is  the  various  land  springs,  which  are 
sometimes  the  branches  of  the  former,  and  often 
original  and  independent  springs,  arising  from 
sudden  variation  in  the  soil  and  subsoil. 

In  England,  it  is  found  that  in  one  situation 
boring  will  bring  water,  and  in  another  it  will 
take  it  off.  This  principle  being  well  understood 
will  greatly  facilitate  all  draining  of  springs. 
Wherever  water  springs  there  must  be  a  pervious 
and  impervious  stratum  to  cause  it,  and  the 
water  either  runs  over  the  impervious  surface, 
or  rises  through  the  crevices  in  it.  When  the 
line  of  the  springs  is  found,  the  obvious  remedy 
is  to  cut  a  channel  with  a  sufficient  declivity  to 
take  off  the  water  in  a  direction  across  this  line, 
and  sink  through  the  porous  soil  at  the  surface 
into  the  lower  impervious  earth.  The  place  for 
this  channel  is  where  the  porous  soil  is  the  shal- 
lowest above  the  breaking  out,  so  as  to  require 
the  least  depth  of  drain  ;  but  the  solid  stratum 
must  be  reached,  or  the  draining  will  be  imper- 
fect. It  was  by  attending  to  all  these  circum- 
stances that  Elkiiigton  acquired  his  celebrity  in 
draininc,  and  that  he  has  been  considered  as 
the  father  uf  the  system.  It  is,  however,  of 
much  earlier  invention,  and  is  too  obvious  not  to 
have  struck  any  one  who  seriously  considered 
the  subject.  In  the  practical  application  of  the 
principle,  great  ingenuity  and  skill  may  be  dis- 
played, and  the  desired  effect  may  be  produced 
more  or  less  completely. 

When  the  drains  carmot  be  carried  to  a  suffi- 
cient depth  to  take  the  water  out  of  the  porous 


stratum  saturated  with  it,  it  is  often  useful  to  bore 
numerous  holes  with  an  auger  in  the  bottom  of 
the  drain  through  the  stiffer  soil,  and,  according 
to  the  principle  explained,  the  water  will  either 
rise  through  these  bores  into  the  drains  and  be 
carried  off,  and  the  natural  springs  wiil  be  dried 
up,  or  it  will  sink  down  through  them  if  it  is 
above. 

If  the  surface  of  peat  mosses  be  properly  dried, 
dressed  with  lime,  and  consolidated  with  earth 
and  gravel,  they  will  soon  become  productive- 
If  the  soil,  whatever  be  its  nature,  can  be  drain- 
ed to  a  certain  depth,  it  is  of  no  conseqttence 
what  water  may  be  lodged  below  it.  It  is  only 
when  it  rises  so  as  to  stagnate  about  the  roots  of 
plants  that  it  is  hurtful.  Land  may  be  drained, 
so  much  as  to  be  deteriorated  in  some  cases. 

When  a  single  large  and  deep  drain  will  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect,  it  is  much  better  than 
when  there  are  several  smaller,  as  large  drains 
are  more  easily  kept  open,  and  last  longer  than 
smaller ;  but  this  is  only  the  case  in  tapping 
main  springs,  for  if  the  water  is  diffuse  through 
the  surrounding  soil,  numerous  small  drains  Are 
more  effective ;  but  as  soon  as  there  is  a  sufficient 
body  of  watercollected,  the  smallerdrains  should 
run  into  larger,  and  these  into  main  drains,  which 
should  all,  as  far  as  practicable,  unite  in  one 
principal  outlet,  by  which  means  there  will  be 
less  chance  of  their  being- choked  up.  When  the 
water  comes  in  by  the  side  of  the  drain.s,  loose 
stones  might  be  laid  in  them  to  a  little  above  the 
line  where  the  water  comes  in,  and  they  may 
then  be  covered  with  sods  cut  off  the  surface  and 
and  with  earth. 

The  third  branch  in  the  art  of  draining  is  the 
removal  of  water  from  impervious  soils  which 
lie  flat,  or  in  hollows,  where  the  water  from  rain, 
snow,  or  dews,  which  cannot  sink  into  the  soil 
on  account  of  its  impervious  nature,  and  which 
cannot  be  carried  off  by  evaporation,  runs  along 
the  surface  and  stagnates  in  every  depression. 
It  requires  much  skill  and  practice  to  lay  out  the 
drains,  so  as  to  procure  the  greatest  effect  at  the 
least  expense.  There  is  often  a  layer  of  light 
earth  immediately  over  a  substratum  of  clay, 
and  after  continued  rains  this  soil  becomes  filled 
with  water  like  a  sponge,  and  no  healthful  vege- 
tation can  take  place.  Open  drains  should  be 
made  in  the  most  suitable  situations,  and  if  the 
land  is  ploughed  into  well  formed  ridges,  the 
furrows  Detween  the  ridges  may  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  under  drains,  and  convey  the  sur- 
face water  into  the  main  drains. 

Though  much  of  the  lands  of  Canada  are 
very  level,  yet  in  the  most  level  field,  there  is 
geneally  an  inclination  in  some  direction.  It  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  in  what  direction  the  great- 
est fall  may  be  had,  and  to  cut  the  drains  so  as  to 
obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the  fall.  Drains  cannot 
always  be  in  a  straight  line,  unless  the  ground  be 
perfectly  even.     They  should,  however,  never 
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have  sudifen  luriis,  but  be  bent  gradually  where 
the  direction  is  changed.  The  outlets  of  all  drains 
should  be  carefully  kept  clear,  for  wherever 
water  remains  in  a  drain,  it  will  soon  derange 
or  choke  it.  Crass  drains  should  be  so  arranged 
or  turned,  that  the  outlet  shall  meet  the  main 
drain  at  an  obtuse  angle  towards  the  lower  part 
where  the  water  runs  to.  A  drain  brought  at 
right  angles  into  a  ditch  must  necessarily  soon 
be  choked  by  the  deposition  of  sand  and  earth 
at  its  mouth. 

The  following  is  an  article  on  the  same  sub- 
ject from  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agricxdture: — 
At  tlie  conclusion  af  our  last  thoughts  or  drain- 
ing (vol.  vii.  p.  533.)  is  expressed  a  sentiment 
which  cannot  be  too  emphatically  impressed  on 
on  the  minds  both  of  landlords  and  tenant,  thst 
draining  is  the  first  step  towards  the  improvement 
of  the  soil,  which,  if  neglected,  and  the  soil  per- 
mitted to  remain,  not  only  in  its  natural,  but  in  a 
half  cultivated  state,  all  other  means  of  fertilizing 
it  will  only  prove  comparatively  abortive  in  their 
application.  Were  draining  thoroughly  effected, 
all  the  present  undrained  but  iraproveable  soil 
of  the  country  would  be  rendered  capable  of 
receiving  all  the  benefits  derivable  from  nume- 
rous indirect  modes  of  fertilizing  it.  These 
various  modes  oflertilizing  soil,  were  enumerated 
to  be  ploughing,  dung,  lime,  and  bone-dust, 
and  these  subjects  were  recommended  as  inter- 
esting topics  of  enquiry  for  another  paper.  It 
is  our  purpose  now  to  prosecute  that  enquiry. 

1st,  Ploughing. — In  ploughing  undrained  land, 
particularly  land  resting  on  a  wet  subsoil,  the 
attention  of  the  ploughman  is  constantly  exer- 
cised, otherwise  the  plough  may  be  thrown  out 
at  one  place,  ami  dip  deeper  at  another,  wiili- 
out  any  apparent  cause  for  the  diversity  of  its 
action.  There  is,  however,  a  paramount  cause 
for  it.  The  texture  of  soil,  however  homogene- 
ous it  may  appear  at  the  surface,  greatly  varies 
where  the  soil  rests  on  a  wet  subsoil,  in  being 
consolidated  at  one  place,  and  loose  at  another; 
and  of  course  in  being  hard  and  soft  at  different 
places.  The  hard  portions  become  dry  by  the 
expulsion  of  water,  by  the  compression  of  the 
soil,  and  the  porous  portions  remain  constant  re- 
ceptacles of  superfluous  water.  Small  stones 
become  firmly  imbedded  in  the  hard  portions  of 
the  soil,  and  are  loose,  and  apt  to  be  pushed  be- 
fore the  plough  in  the  soft  portions.  The  plough, 
through  these  alternate  changes  of  hard  and 
soft,  wet  anti  dry  portions  of  the  soil,  requires 
the  utmost  attention  in  its  guidance:  the  hand 
and  the  eye  of  the  ploughman  being  constantly 
in  requisition,  during  the  operation,  to  prevent 
the  plough  bein;r  thrown  out  or  burying  itself. 
But  even  with  attention,  such  ploughing  is  une- 
qually executed,  and  therefore  unsatisfactory: 
whilst  the  disagreeable  nature  of  the  work  tends 
to  fatigue  the  body,  and  irritate  the  mind  of  the 
ploughman,  and  the  unsteady  draught  occasioned 


by  the  unequal  state  of  the  soil,  jades  the  horses 
more  severely  than  the  extent  of  the  work  per- 
formed.    Great   discomfort,    both   to    men   and 
horses,  attends  ploughing  soil  in  such  a  state, 
at  any  season,  and  it  is  only  less   irksome  than 
the   dang-er   which   both   run  of  injuring  their 
health.     Ague  and  consumption  affect  the  men, 
whilst  cholic  and  inflammation  of  the   bowels 
not  unfrequently  cut  short  the  existence  of  the 
horse.     That  this  is  no  exaggerated  result  can 
be  attested  by  all  farmers  of  wet  land.     But 
the  evils  of  wet  land  are  not  confined  to  the 
annoyance  of  men  and  horses,   they  obviously 
affect  the  state  of  the  cultivated  soil,  the  nature 
of  work,  and  the  condition  of  crops,     With   re- 
gard to  wetness  affecting  the  state  of  cultivated 
soil,  whatever  labour  and  manure  may  be  be- 
stowed upon  it,  it  always  seems  poor,  hungry, 
weeping,  and  is  apt  to  become  foul  with  the 
strong;    ramifications    of   semi-aquatic    plants, 
threading  themselves  in  all  directions  through  it. 
Being  inelastic,  its  surface  permanently  imprint- 
ed with  the  hoofs  of  animals,  and  consequently, 
easily  poached.     Of  the  nature  of  the  work  on 
soil  in  that  condition,  the  furrow-slice  in  break- 
ing up  lea,  is  not  easily  laid  over  with  the  ear 
of  the   mouldboard,   its   under  edge   adhering 
tenaciously  to  the  subsoil,  the  vegetable  matter 
in  the  soil  becoming,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  incipient 
peat.     When  the  furrow  slice  cannot  be  easily 
laid  over,  the  slices  never  clap  close  together. 
The  harrows  rather  make  scratches  over  the 
lurrows  slices  than  cut  them  in  pieces  and  blend 
them  together,  and  the  roller  compresses  such 
land  so  as  to  deprive  the  sown  crops  of  the  power 
of  spreading  their  roots  in  it.     As  to  the  effects 
of  wet  land  on  crops,  they  consist  of  stinted 
growth  of  straw,  or  should  a  flush  of  vegetation  bo 
at  any  time  encouraged  by  the  state  oif  the  wea- 
therthe  grain  inboth  cases  is  lean,  thick-skinned, 
and  light.     The  grass  too,  is  short,  wiry,  and 
inclined  to  acidity,  instead  of  being-  mucilagi- 
nous and  saccharine   in  quality   and  taste,   or 
rather  the   finer  grasses  disappear  and  coarse 
semi-aquatic  kinds  occupy  their  places. 

Thoroughly  drained  land,  on  the  other  hand" 
can  be  easily  worked  with  all  the  con'mon  ira_ 
plements.  Being  all  alike  dry,  its  texture  be 
comes  uniform  ;  and  being  so,  the  plough  passes 
through  it  with  a  uniform  freedom  ;  and  whera 
ordinary-sized  stones  obstruct  its  course,  thu 
plough  can  easily  dislodge  them.  The  plough 
by  its  own  gravity  tends  to  raise  a  deep  furrow, 
and  the  furrow  on  its  part,  though  heavy,  crum- 
bles down  and  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the 
mouldboard,  forming  a  friable,  mellow,  rich- 
looking  mould,  not  unlike  the  granular  texture 
of  raw  sugar.  The  harrows,  instead  of  being 
held  back  and  starting  forward,  swim  smoothly 
along,  raking  the  soil  into  a  smooth  uniform 
surface,  entirely  obliterating  the  prints  of  f .  a- 
marks.    The  roller  compresses  the  scurfaj   uf 
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the  soil,  and  leaves  what  is  below  it  in  a  soft  | 
state  for  the  expansion  of  the  roots  of  plants, 
All  implements  are  much  easier  drawn,  and 
held  or  driven  on  drained  land;  and  henco  all 
the  operations  on  it  can  be  executed  less  labo- 
riously, and,  of  course,  more  economically  and 
satisfactorily  than  on  undrained.  Much  has  of 
late  been  said  of  deep-plou^hingr  in  connexion 
Avith  drained  land.  Deap  ploughini^  we  conceive 
to  be  a  safe  practice  under  every  circumstance. 
It  acts  as  draining  to  wet  land,  which  of  course 
must  be  very  temporary  in  its  effects.  Its  effi- 
cacy can  only  be  fully  developed  on  land  that 
has  been  drained.  There  it  forms  the  indis- 
pensable supplement  to  draining.  It  opens  an 
easy  access  for  light  and  air  to  the  roots  of  plants, 
and  facilitates  their  combined  beneficial  influ- 
ence on  the  ingredients  in  the  soil  which  go  to 
support  vegetation.  These  are  all  natural  con- 
sequences of  deep  ploughing  in  the  ordinary 
r-tate  of  land  ;  but  these  consequences  will  only 
be  permanently  observed  and  felt  on  thoroughly 
drained  land.  It  matters  not  in  what  manner 
the  soil  is  deeply  stirred,  the  benefits  of  it  will 
be  derived  in  any  case.  The  commtm  plough 
with  four  horses,  or  a  plough  made  a  little  stronger 
forihe  purpose,  will  stir  the  soil  that  is  thoroughly 
diained,  deep  enough  for  the  rumination  of  the 
roots  of  all  plants  raised  in  agriculture.  Such  a 
plough  is  equally  efficient  as  any  subsoil  plough. 
A  soil  thus  stirred  one  foot  in  depth  will  afibrd 
sufficient  scope  for  the  roots  of  most  cultivated 
plants,  and  even  fusiform  roots  will  penetrate 
beyond  thnt  depth  in  a  subsoil  that  has  been 
thoroughly  drained.  It  matters  little,  we  con- 
ceive, whether  a  drained  subsoil  is  brought  up 
by  the  plough  or  no.  We  are  sure  it  can  do  no 
harm  when  brought  up,  for  it  can  be  mr.de  the 
medium  of  conveying  nourisliment  to  plants  as 
well  as  the  upper  soil.  Both  may  be  blended 
together  for  the  common  object,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  neither  can  be  distinguished  from  the  other. 
By  this  property  of  drained  land,  we  anticipate 
a  general  and  increased  improvement  in  soil, 
such  an  expansion,  in  short,  of  capabilities  as 
to  yield  moie  abundant  crops  with  the  ordinary 
(juantum  of  labour  and  manure. 

2.  Dung. — The  baneful  effects  of  undrained 
land  on  farm-yard  and  other  matter  commonly 
called  manure,  are  most  obvious.  The  percep- 
tible dampness  in  undrained  soil,  dissolves  the 
soluble  portion  of  farm-yard  maimro,  which,  by 
gravity,  descends  beyond  the  reach  of  the  rootlets 
of  young  plants ;  whilst  the  strawy  portion  re- 
mains undecomposed  for  a  length  of  time.  This 
statement  may  account  for  the  invariable  languid 
vegetation  of  plants  while  young  in  undrained 
land.  After  the  straw  has  been  decomposed, 
and  vegetation  been  fcfrced  by  the  advancement 
of  the  seasons,  the  plants  derive  nourishment 
not  only  from  the  decomposed  straw,  but  prob- 
ably also  from  the  soluble  matter  which  had 


previously  descended  through  the  damp  soil. 
Vegetation  is  thus  promoted  in  summer,  but  it 
is  gonerally  too  late  for  that  season  to  foster  the 
plants  to  full  maturity.  The  lateness  and  im- 
maturity of  crops  on  wet  land  may  thus  be  ex- 
plained. The  fact  is,  wet  lanil  cannot  be  put  in 
heart  with  manure  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  force 
vegetation  without  the  assistance  of  the  season. 
These  effects  on  manure  will  be  similar,  whether 
the  manuie  has  been  applied  broadcast  or  ia 
drills  ;  but  as  the  drill  system  deposits  manure 
in  larger  masses  on  the  same  extent  of  ground, 
the  effects  will  always  be  found  to  be  compar- 
atively less  prejudicial  to  drilled  than  to  broadcast 
crops.  As  an  instance  in  point,  potatoes  cannot 
be  successfully  raised  on  ^et  land,  when  the 
manure  is  spread  broadcast  on  the  ground  in 
Autumn  or  early  in  Sprin-x.  Before  such  a  prac- 
tice can  succeed,  the  land  must  be  in  heart. 
But  even  in  drills,  on  wet  land,  the  manure  will 
be  decomposed  in  different  degrees  and  at  diffe- 
rent times.  The  driest  portion  of  the  soil  will 
first  and  most  effectually  decompose  the  manure, 
the  hardest  next  in  degree  and  time,  and  the 
wettest  will  retain  it  in  a  state  of  maceration,  as 
long  as  the  water  is  unevaporated  by  drought. 
Besides  manure  remaining  inert  in  wet  land, 
it  also  remains  inert  in  such  land  rendered  dry 
by  drought.  In  that  predicament  the  manure  is 
undecomposed,  and  easily  separated  from  the  soil, 
which  becomes,  like  a  sterile  powder;  and  re- 
mains so  until  the  return  of  rain.  Were  the  rain  to 
fall  in  moderate  quantities,  the  decomposition  of 
the  manure  would  be  rapidly  hastened  in  the 
warm  soil,  but  if  in  inordinate  quantities,  its  de- 
composition would  be  retarded  as  effectually  as 
by  the  drought,  although  in  this  case  it  would 
be  dissipated  before  decomposition.  Nothing 
can  so  convincingly  prove  the  benefits  of  drain- 
ing in  immediately  securingthe  fertility  of  man- 
ure to  the  soil,  than  in  contemplating  the  bane- 
ful effects  of  too  much  drought  or  moisture.  And 
to  render  the  proof  the  stronger,  we  have  oidy 
to  contrast  these  elTects  with  the  effect  of  drained 
land  on  manure.  The  n  oraent  that  manure  is 
deposited  in  a  proper  state,  that  is  in  a  state  of 
humidity  in  drained  land,  its  juices  are  absorbed 
by  the  dry  soil,  and  retained  there  as  in  a  wet 
sponge  h^lf  squeezed.  The  strawy  portion  being 
thus  deprived  of  moisture  by  absorption,  and 
siill  surrounded  with  comparatively  dry  soil 
which  retains  heat  within  itself,  and  readily  ab- 
sorbs more  from  the  air,  it  is  readily  decomposed, 
and  soon  becomes  intimately  blended  with  the 
soil.  Food  in  a  semi-moist  state  is  thus  placed  near 
and  ready  prepared  for  the  tender  spongioles 
of  plants  to  exist  upon ;  and  supposing  the 
weather  no  hotter  but  only  equal  to  that  we  have 
supposed  in  the  case  of  manure  deposited  in 
undrained  land,  the  progress  of  vegetation  will 
completely  outstrip  that  in  the  latter. 

3.  Lime. — Many  farmers  consider  lime  a  man- 
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ure,  and  talk  of  it  as  such,  but  it  cannot  be  a 
manure,  tliat  is  food  for  plants,  in  tho  caustic 
Ktato  in  which  il  is  desired  to  be  applied  to  land, 
hiHVi'ver  it  may  be  changed  in  its  nature  by 
admixture  with  the  soil  or  exposure  to  tiie  air. 
Caustic  lime  would  soon  destroy  vegetable  life. 
Instead  of  itself  bciuif  a  manure,  it  ratlier  con- 
verts otlier  siibstauces  into  manure  which  would 
utlierwise  have  remained  in  an  inert  state.  It 
acts  on  vegetable  matter  on  all  soils,  and,  by 
decomposition,  renders  tliat  matter  fit  food  for 
plants.  This  is  its  chemiaal  mode  of  action. 
It  also  acts  mechanically,  by  separating  the 
particles  of  adhesive  soil  by  desication;  but  it 
ip  not  probable  that  it  acts  cliemicaljy  on  the 
earthly  poitionsof  any  soil.  Confounding  these 
properties  of  the  action  of  lime,  when  applied 
to  soil,  with  one  another,  miyfht  lead  us  to  form 
erroneous  conclusions  regarding  them.  When, 
for  instance,  we  observe  lime  to  act  with  effect 
on  vegetable  matter  lying  inert  in  soils,  we  might 
conclude  that  it  would  be  applied  witli  best 
effect  to  wet  land,  in  which  vegetable  matter  is 
most  abundantly  found  to  be  inert.  When  lime 
is  found  to  pulverize  aud  to  dry  clay  soil  become 
ha'"d  and  clod-ly  with  moisture,  we  might  con- 
clude that  wet  clays  would  derive  most  benefit 
from  lime.  Both  these  conclusions  would  be 
decidedly  erroneous.  Because,  although  lime 
readily  decomposes  vegetable  matter  in  soil,  it 
oidy  decomposes  it  advantageously  in  dry  soil, 
or  rendered  dry  by  draining,  the  moisture  in  wet 
land  rendering  the  lime  effete  before  it  has  time 
to  act  chemically  on  the  vegetable  matter  in 
the  soil;  and  lime  only  acts  beneficially  on 
drained  soil,  that  contains  excess  of  vegetable 
matter.  Many  dry  soils,  and  particularly  wet 
soils  when  drained,  contain  exces.s  of  vetretable 
matter,  which  matter  although  encouraging  a 
flush  of  vegetation,isdeficient  of  silica  to  harden 
the  straw  and  fill  the  grain.  Caustic  lime  con- 
verts a  portion  of  this  soft  vegetable  matter  into 
silica,  whilst  it  converts  another  portion  of  it 
into  a  pabulum,  by  which  vegetation  is  power- 
fully supported.  In  like  manner,  the  application 
of  lime  to  wet  clays  would  be  to  convert  them 
into  mortar,  which  would  harden  the  soil  in 
drought  that  was  intended  to  be  pulverized. 
Even  in  the  case  of  top-dressing  grass  witb 
lime,  wliich  is  an  excellent  practice  when  per- 
formed aright,  pasture  in  a  constantly  swampy 
state  can  derive  no  benefit  from  it.  Before  the 
application  of  lime  therefore,  in  any  circum- 
stances, land  should  be  thoroughly  drained. 

4.  Bonc-Dust. — The  extraordinary  power  of 
crushed  bones,  when  mixed  with  the  soil,  to 
promote  vegetation,  has  not  yet  been  satisfacto- 
rily explained.  The  finer  the  bone-dust,  and 
the  more  intimately  it  is  mixed  with  the  soil, 
the  more  active  is  the  vegetation.  That  the 
bone  is  chemically  decomposed  in  its  union  with 
the  soil  is  obvious.     Lift  up  a  handful  of  earth 


in  which  bone-dust  has  been  mixed  for  some 
days,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  saturated  with 
a  rich  oily  substance,  which  makes  the  earth 
adhere  together  into  a  ball  when  squeezed  in  ths 
blind  ;  and  this  elFect  will  be  observed  although 
the  bones  shoidd  have  been  boiled  previously  to 
being  crushed  into  dust.  It  is  hardly  conceiv- 
able, a  priori,  that  so  small  a  quaniity  of  any 
sub-stance,  as  of  the  bone-dust  when  used,  shouKl 
be  able  to  procure  so  sensible  a  change  on  the 
soil  immediately  in  contact  with  it.  We  cannot 
positively  assert  which  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
bone-dust  it  is  that  constitutes  the  food  of  plants, 
for  aUhough  the  circumstance  of  boiled,  crushed 
bones  being  as  good  manure  as  those  in  a  raw 
state,  would  support  the  belief  that  it  is  not  the 
oily  matter  in  bone  which  constitutes  the  manure, 
yet  the  fact  that  boiled,  crushed  bones  render  the 
soil  apparently  as  rich  with  oil  as  raw,  foibids 
us  from  asserting  that  the  phospli^te  of  lime 
alone  con.-titiites  the  food  of  plants  in  bones. 
But  whatever  the  chemical  action  of  bone-dust 
on  soil  may  be,  we  can  assert  with  confidence, 
that  bone-dust  Will  impart  no  richness  to  any 
kind  of  soil,  unless  the  soil  is  either  naturally 
dry,  or  has  been  drained ;  and  when  soil  does 
require  draining,  the  more  thoroughly  it  is 
drained,  the  greater  effect  will  bone-dust  have 
upon  it  as  a  manure. 

We  thus  see,  that  unless  land  be  thoroughly 
drained,  all  the  adventitious  substances  which 
are  employed  to  render  il  fertile,  cannot  impart 
their  fullest  benefits  to  it.  Since  this  is  the 
case,  it  is  lamentable  to  think  what  vast  quan- 
tities of  manure,  which  take  much  time  to  col- 
lect, and  much  money  to  purchase,  are  yearly 
wasted  on  undrained  land  I  How  much  m;)re 
produce  might  not  these  quan  ities  of  manure 
annually  raise,  were  they  applied  to  land  ren- 
dered fit  to  receive  them  by  thorough  drain- 
ing.— Quarierlij  Agricultural  Magazine. 


SPRING  TARES  OR  VETCHES. 

In  Dorsetshire,  farmers  have  a  practice  which 
deserves  notice,  it  is  the  following  : — After  the 
clover  is  fed  ofl  early  by  sheep,  the  land  is 
then  ploughed  about  the  end  of  May,  or  begin- 
ning of  June,  and  sown  with  rape  and  spring 
tares,  which  give  an  abundant  produce  in  Au- 
tumn, on  which  the  sheej)  are  folded,  and  the 
land  is  thus  well  prepared  for  wheat.  A  bushel 
of  tares  or  vetches,  and  two  quarts  rape-seed  is 
sown  on  the  acre.  The  crop  is  fed  off  by  the 
beginning  of  October. 

In  Canada,  lam!  that  is  ploughed  in  the  Fsill, 
intended  for  the  summer  fallow  the  next  year, 
might,  in  Spring,  be  sown  with  tares  and  rape- 
seed  that  would  afford  in  July,  August  and 
September,  a  considerable  quantity  of  proveiider 
for  stock,  when  the  pastures  may  be  very  poor. 
The  land  might  be  cleaned  off  in  the  latter  end 
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of  September^  manured  if  necessary,  and  plough- 
ed and  prepared  for  a  Spring  crop.  The  tares 
and  rape  would  not  impoverish  the  soil  much, 
anjd  if  they  covered  the  ground  vf4l\  they  would 
effectually  prevent  the  growth  of  vv^eds. 

This  practice  might  be  introduced  without 
any  difficulty,  and  we  h&ve  no  doubt  that"'"fe,r- 
iners  would  find  it  profitable,  provided  the  tares 
and  rape  were  sown  in  time,  and  fed  offjudi:j 
ciously  by  stock,  saas'tQ  allow  the  land  to  be 
ploughed  and  prepared  in  the  Fall  for  the  suc- 
ceeding Spring  sowing.  If  tares  were  eown 
alone  without  rape,  they  might  be  cut  when 
green,  and  dried  and  preserved  for  Winter  food 
for  stock.  In  good  weather  they  might  be 
♦sufficiently  and  readily  dried  to  keep  perfectly 
safe.  We  might  thus  add  very  considerably  to 
our  stock  of  Winter  and  Summer  food  for  cattle, 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  our  land  cleaner, 
and  in  higher  fertility  than  we  do  now,  and  with- 
out any  greatly  increased  expenditure.  Such 
experiments  as  this  will  be  safe  for  the  farmer, 
though  yet  untried  in  Canada. 


AGRICULTURAL   MUSEUM,  ROYAL  DUB- 
LIN SOCIETY. 

The  Agricultural  Museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  is  now  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
agriculturists,  landed  proprietors,  and  all  others 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
land. 

In  preparation  for  the  late  triennial  exhibition, 
many  models  of  implements  and  implements 
themselves  of  great  value  and  interest  were  of 
necessity  put  aside,  stored  up,  and  huddled  away 
in  corners  for  want  of  space.  Since  the  close 
of  that  great  and  interesting  national  exhibition, 
the  whole  of  the  apartments  devoted  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Museum  have  undergone  a  thorough 
cleansing,  repairing,  and  renovation.  The  models 
and  implements  have  been  cleaned  and  painted, 
and  tn  the  former  numerous  collection  of  first-rate 
prize  implements  have  been  added  all  those  that 
have  been  most  approved  of  at  the  different  shows 
and  exhibitions  which  took  place  during  the  past 
season,  including  the  prize  implements.  Here 
is  to  be  seen  the  most  extensive  assortment 
to  be  found  in  any  establishment  in  her  Majesty's 
dominions  of  ploughs,  harrows,  straw-cutters, 
oil  cake,  pulse,  and  corn  bruisers,  drilling  ma- 
chines, manure  distributors,  liquid  manure  carts, 
and  portable  pumps,  hand  thrashing  machines, 
rollers,  clod-crushers,  pipe-tile  machines,  &c., 
&c.,  in  endless  variety  and  by  the  first  manu- 
facturers in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
The  whole  arranged  in  the  most  convenient 
maimer  for  inspection  and  comparison,  each 
being  ticketed,  named  and  priced  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  enable  the  agriculturist  to  select 
that  which  is  most  suitable  to  his  wants  and 
means.    Every  information  can  be  obtained  on 


the  spot  from  the  curator,  Mr.  Corrigan,  who  has, 
with  gr«at  taste,  exertion,  labour,  and  persever- 
ance conducted  the  re-arrangement  and  classi- 
fication of  this  most  valuable  national  museum, 
so  itipmediately  connected  with  our  national 
waiV*  and  prosperity. 


(i!ooKiNO  AND  Digestion. — A  mixed  diet  of 
brejwl,  meat,  and  vegetables,  is  better  than  any 
of  the  three  alone  ;  meat  satisfies  the  appetite 
more  completely  and  for  a  longer  time  than 
eitherof  the  other  tvAX) ;  and,  if  a  choice  must  be 
made  between  bread  and  vegetables,  the  bread 
should  be  chosen.  Most  kinds  of  game  are  easy 
of  digestion.  Roast  beef  and  mutton  are  the 
most  easy  of  digestion  of  all  butcher  meats.  It 
is  a  fact  worth  remembeiing,  that  roasting  and 
broiling  are  the  modes  of  cooking  meat  which 
best  suit  the  stomach  :  this  is  proved  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  time  required  for  the  digestion  of 
different  sorts  of  food.  Thus,  beef  or  mutton 
roasted  or  boiled,  rather  underdone,  are  digested 
in  three  hours — 

Hours 
Pork,  broiled 3{ 


Hours. 

Veal,  broiled 4 

"      fried 4^ 

Heart,  fried.- 4 

Rice 1 

Milk,  boiled 2 

Bread 3i 


Salt  pork,  broiled 4^ 

Pork,  roasted 5| 

Salt  beef,  cold,  boiled..  .4^ 

Soft  eggs 1  to  3 

Hard-boiled,  orfried  eggs  3^ 

Venison,  broiled 1^ 

Fruit  and  vegetables  require  from  two  to  four 
hours,  according  to  quality  and  mode  of  cooking. 
Potatoes  roasted  and  baked,  and  raw  cabbage, 
are  digested  in  two  hour?  and  a-half ;  but  boiled 
potatoes  need  another  hour,  and  boiled  cabbage, 
with  vinegar,  four  hours  and  a-half.  Here  we  see 
why  some  things  disagree  with  the  stomach  when 
eaten  ;  those  which  stay  the  longest  are  the  most 
troublesome.  Vegetables,  in  general,  afford  the 
least  nutriment,  and  they  are  mostly  passed  on 
from  the  stomach,  without  being  fully  digested. 
This  has  been  proved  in  several  instances  which 
have  occurred  of  patients  with  openings  leading 
outof  their  bowels  just  below  the  stomach  ;  when 
they  had  eaten  meat  it  could  not  be  distinguished 
as  meat  by  the  time  it  reached  the  opening,  but 
spinach,  carrots,  and  other  vegetables  were  but 
little  altered.  M.  Londe,  the  medical  attendant, 
says,  "  In  my  patients,  salads,  prunes,  apples, 
and  spinach,  always  appeared  at  the  end  of  an 
hour,  while  the  animal  food  never  reached  in  lesH 
than  three  hours.  It  seems  as  if  the  digestive 
canal,  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  vegetables,  from 
which  it  could  extract  nothing,  and  always  con- 
tracting to  drive  them  away,  took  the  opportunity 
which  the  accidental  hole  afforded  of  expelling 
them  altogether  while  it  retained,  by  a  sort  of  a 
predilection  or  elective  attraction,  the  animal 
matter  which  could  repay  the  expense  of  its 
labor."  Soup  is  not  wholesome  or  digestible 
unless  eaten  with  a  good  portion  of  solid  food ; 
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where  children  are  fed  largely  on  soup,  their 
health  suffers  in  some  way.  In  several  work- 
houses and  Poor  Law  Unions,  the  use  of  poa- 
soup  has  been  discontinued,  as  it  was  found  to 
render  children  liable  to  disease  of  the  mesen- 
tery. Fish,  in  general,  is  easy  of  digestion,'  and 
is  good  for  those  to  whom  meat  would  be.  tpe 
stimulating.  Bacon,  also  may  be  fehten,  "as 
rashers,  toasted  in  front  of  the  fire,  or  broildd ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  boiled  salt  meats  are  be^t  avoided. 
Veal,  pork,  hot  butter,  and  pastry,  are  more  or 
less  indijrestible.  and,  consequently,  to  be  eaten 
with  caution.  The  mischief  of  pie-crust  con- 
sists in  the  fat  with  which  it  is  prepared.  Some 
persons  make  it  with  flour  and  water  only,  as  a 
cover  to  the  fruit ;  it  is  then  harmless.  The 
chief  good  of  a  pie,  however,  is  in  the  refresh- 
ing qualities  of  the  cooked  fruit. — Famiy  Econ- 
omist. 


IS  LIME  INDISPENSABLE  TO  THE  FERTI- 
LITY OF  A  SOIL? 
The  practical  farmer  in  nearly  all  countries 
has  been  accustomed  to  add  lime  to  the  soil ;  but 
can  lime  not  be  dispensed  with  ?  Is  there  no 
improved  mode  of  culture  by  which  the  use  of 
lime  may  be  superseded?  There  are  several 
considerations  from  which  an  answer  may  be 
drawn  to  this  question. 

1.  Extensive  and  prolonged  experience  has 
shown  that  the  fertility  of  many  soils  is  increased 
by  the  regular  addition  of  lime — that  the  surface 
of  w^hole  districts  even  is  sometimes  double  or 
tripled  in  value  by  the  addition  of  lime  alone — 
and  that,  if  it  be  for  a  series  of  years  withheld, 
such  soils  become  incapable  of  producing  luxu- 
riant crops. 

2.  All  naturally  fertile  soils  are  found  upon 
analysis  to  contain  a  notable  proportion  of  lime  ; 
while  in  many  of  those  which  are  naturally  un- 
productive, the  proportion  of  lime  is  compara- 
tively small, 

2.  A  naturally  productive  soil,  even  though  re- 
gularly manured,  is  often  found,  after  long  crop- 
ping to  become  incapable  of  growing  particular 
crops  in  an  abundant  or  healthy  manner.  On 
analysis  these  soils  are  notunfrequently  found  to 
contain  only  a  very-  small  proportion  of  lime. 
After  an  addition  of  lime  to  such  soils,  the  dis- 
eased or  failing  crops  often  grow  again  healthy 
and  in  abundance. 

4,  Lime  added  to  one  part  of  a  farm  some- 
times produces  no  visible  effect,  while  upon 
another  it  greatly  increases  the  produce.  In 
such  cases,  a  chemical  analysis  not  unfrequent- 
ly  shows,  that  those  soils  or  fields  on  which  it 
produces  no  effect  already  contain  a  sufficient 
supply  of  lime,  and  in  the  state  most  favourable 
to  fertility. 

Thus  ban  en,  sandy  soils  often  admit  of  profita- 
ble cultivation  after  lime  has  been  added  ;  and 
clay  soils,  in  which  little  or  no  lime  can  be  de- 


tected, are  often  entirely  changed  by  the  ad- 
dition of  lime.  So,  also,  it  may  usually  be  laid 
with  profit  upon  soils  formed  from  decaying  g»a- 
nite,  while  ifs  action  is  frequently  less  sensible 
when  applied  to  soils  «f<lecayed  trap.  This  is 
chiefly  becaarse  the  grattit^  contains  little  lime 
naturally,  While  the  trap-r6*jcs  for  the  most 
part  aboand  with  it. 

These  practical  consideratiops,  all  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  that  lime  is  ready  tud^perisabU:  to  the 
ferfUity  of  the  soil. 

5.  This  conclusion,  drawn  from  experience,  is 
rendered  certain  by  the  fact,  that  all  the  crops 
we  raise,  contain  lime,  which  they  derive  solely 
from  th6  soil.  To  this  fact  I  shall  hereafter  more 
particularly  advert,  when  treating  of  the  purpo- 
ses served  by  lime  in  the  soil, — Professor  John- 
ston on  Lime. 


ON  THE  NUTRITIVE  VALUE  OF  OAT  HAT. 

On  Oat  Hay,  and  the  relative  value  of  oats 
cut  green  and  cut  fully  ripe,"  by  Dr  A. 
Voelcker,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal 
Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester. 

In  the  present  case,  Dr.  Voelcker  seems  to 
have  happily  united  science  with  sound  prac- 
tical views,  and  we  constantly  have  intelligi- 
ble and  reliable  statements  from  him. 

The  first  point  to  which  attention  was  directed 
regarded  the  proportion  of  water  contained  in 
the  straw  and  grain  of  the  ripe  and  unripe  oat 
respectively;  both  samples  being  of  the  same 
variety  and  taken  from  the  same  field.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  the  green  oats  con- 
tained most  water  ;  this  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing table : 


OATS  FULLY  RIPK. 


Per  centage  of  Water. 
Straw   Grain. 
38  48         20  65 


Proportion  of  Straw  to   Grain. 

Dry  Straw.    Grain. 

37  56        40  44 


OATS  CUT   GREEN. 
5.33        28  66  65  43        34  56 

I  have  taken  the  mean  of  the  various  results, 
given,  as  some  discrepancy  appears  in  the  single 
determinations.  By  this  table  several  general 
conclusions  are  indicated — 

1.  That  the  proportion  of  water  in  the  unripe 
plant  is  greatest. 

2.  That  the  proportion  of  the  dry  straw  in  the 
uuiipe  plant  is  greatest. 

3.  That  when  the  plant  is  drj',  the  grain  bears 
a  larger  proportion  to  the  straw  than  would  have 
been  imagined ;  being  even,  in  the  oreen 
plant,  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  weio-ht 
and  in  the  dry  plant  nearly  one  half.  "    * 

The  next  step  taken  by  Dr.  Voelcker,  was  to 
determine  the  nutritive  value  of  his  several 
samples.  In  this  case  regard  was  had  only  to 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  contained  in  them,  that 
being  considered  the  most  important  ingredient 
in  estimating  any  particular  variety  of  nutritious 
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food.  He  calls  the  body  in  oats  which  contains 
nitrogen,  by  ihe  general  name  of  protein;  tiiis 
name  applying  to  a  class  of  bodies  that  contains 
about  us  mucti  nitrogen,  and  that  are  about  as 
ijutiitious,  as  lean  meat  when  it  is  dry. 

'ihe  proportions,  or  percentages  of  protein  ob- 
tained by  Dr.  Voeicker  were  as  follows  :— :-    , 

I.  OATS  FULLY  RIPE. — MEAN  RESULTS 

Grain,  15  30  per  cent  of  protein  compouBda. 
ttraw,   8  46        „  „.  „ 

JI.  OATS  CUT  GREEN. 

Grain,  17  87  per  cent,  of  protein  conipoonds. 
Straw,  21  Ul         n  n  n 

No.  II.  was  cut  when  the  stalk  and  leaf  were 
yet  quite  green,  and  the  grain  milky,  but  fully 
formed.  They  were  cut  at  the  same  time,  the 
green  oats  having  been  sown  ifbout  one  month 
later  than  the  others. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  above 
results  are  not  only  extremely  interesting  in  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  but  are  of  much  practi- 
cal importance. 

1.  We  see,  in  comparing  the  numbers  in  the 
ripe  and  unripe  straw,  that  the  latter  contains 
3^  per  cent,  more  nitrogen  tiiaa  the  former. 

2.  That  the  unripe  grain  also  contains  more 
nitrogen  ,  this  may  seem  a  very  strange  result 
but  may  be  explained  when  we  consider  the 
fact,  that  the  unripe  oats,  although  they  had  not 
attained  their  full  bulk  had  received  most  of 
their  nilrogeneous  compounds,  and  that  the  after 
increase,  while  ripening,  must  have  consisted 
mainly  in  an  accumulation  of  starch,  and  other 
non-nilrogeneous  bodies. 

In  addition  to  the  facts  established  by  these 
analyses,  it  is  borne  in  mind,  that  the  unripe 
straw  is  also  much  richer  in  slarch,  gum,  sugar 
and  other  compounds  of  the  same  nature,  all  of 
them  both  nutritious  and  easily  digestible,  but 
which  are  for  the  most  part,  in  ripening,  gradu- 
ally converted  into  woody  fibre. 

Here  too,  the  larger  quantity  of  water  which 
has  been  already  shown  to  exist  in  the  unripe 
straw,  is  to  be  brought  into  account.  This  wa- 
ter^helps  to  render  the  food  more  soluble,  and 
more  easily  digestible  by  the  animal.  We  find 
then  that  an  equal  weight  of  the  unripe  straw 
and  grain  contains  more  nitrogen,  more  sugar 
and  gum,  and  also  more  water;  so  that  while  it 
is  more  nutritious,  it  is  also  at  the  same  time 
more  easily  assimilated  and  digested  by  the 
animal.  This  last  is  a  point  of  more  importance 
than  is  usually  imagined.  Of  two  kinds  of  food 
containing  equal  quantities  of  nitrogen,  one  may 
be  vastly  superior  in  its  effects  when  fed,  and 
this  simply  because  it  can  be  readily  digested  ; 
a  large  portion  of  the  other  may  even  |)ass 
through  the  boily  unaltered. 

Dr.  Voeicker  gives,  in  addition  to  his  theoret- 
ical results  two  letters  from  farmers  who  have 
seen  oat  bay  tried.     One  of  them  says,  "  that 


when  cut  fine,  oat  hay  goea  one-fourth  farther 
than  if  the  oats  and  straw  had  been  allowed  to 
ripen." 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  produce  good  grass  for  cutting,  but  easy 
to  grow  quite  tolerable  oats,  at  least  so  far  as 
bulk  of  straw  and  appearance  of  head  is  concern- 
ed. The  grain  was  not  filled  out  as  well  as  if  al- 
lowed to  stand,  but  still  wguld serve  a  good  purpose 
as  fodder  when  cut  green  and  made  into  hay. 
There  is  no  less  of  the  grain  by  shelling  when 
cut  in  this  way  and  the  hay  would  be  highly  re- 
lished by  stock. 


iNUTniTivE  Value  of  the  Different  Crops. 
— Cabbage. — The  cabbage  has  lately  been 
chemically  examined,  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  the  potato,  with  a  view  of  its  substi- 
tution for  that  root.  It  is  found  to  be  richer  in 
''muscle-forming  matter'^  than  any  other  crop  we 
grow.  It  contains  more  "fibrin'^  or  "  g/ui'en," 
of  which  substance  the  muscles  are  made,  and 
hence  is  richer  in  the  material  essential  to  the 
health,  growth,  and  strength  of  an  animal ; 
wheat  contains  about  12  per  cent,  of  it ;  beans, 
25  per  cent.;  but  dried  cabbage  contains  from  30 
to  60  p>er  cent,  of  this  all-important  material,  of 
which  the  principal  mass  of  the  animal  structure 
is  built. 

An  acre  of  good  land  will  produce  40  tons  of 
cabbage.     But — 

J  acre  of  20  tons  of  drum-he»(t  cabbage  will  yield  1500  of  Kluten 
1  do.  of  30  tons  of  swede  turnips  "  lOOO    do. 

Ido.  of  25busbels  of  beans  "  4'tO    do. 

1  do.  ot  25  busliels  of  wheat  "  200    do. 

Ido  of  12  tons  of  potatos  "  650    do. 

Such  is  the  variation  in  our  general  crops,  as  to 
the  amount  of  this  '*  gluten,'^  ihU  special  kind  of 
nourishment ,  this"  muscle-sustaining  principle," 
which  accounts  for  the  preference  given  by 
experienced  farmers  to  the  cabbage  as  food  for 
stock  and  milch  cows,  although  the  crop  impover- 
ishes their  land,  which  requires  much  manure 
to  restore  it  to  its  former  fertilit):. 

Oats. — The  grain  of  the  oat  plant  is  found  on 
analysis  to  be  richer  in  this  gluten,  this  "  mus- 
cle-forming material,"  than  the  grain  of  wheat, 
and  oatmeal  a  better  form  of  nourishment  than 
flour.  Hence  the  superior  strength  of  the  Cal- 
edonians. 

Bran  is  found  to  be  richer  than  the  interior 
part  of  the  grain  in  "  gluten,"  in  "  muscle-forrn- 
ing  material" — which  proves  that  our  anti- 
quated country  dames  indulge  not  in  mere 
conceit  when  they  persist  in  preferring  good 
wholesome  wholemeal-bread  to  the  white  loaf. 

Butter  and  Curd  of  Milk. — A  voice  from 
the  laboratory  tells  us  that  the  butter  and  curd  of 
milk  correspond  to  the  fat  and  muscle  of  the 
ani  mal,  *''  hence  the  reason  why  good  milkers  are 
generally  poor,  and  why  the  milk  decreases 
when  they  begin  to  fatten."  Oily  substances, 
given  as  food,  in  the  animal  economy  become 
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clarified  into  butter,  or  spread  over  the  bones  as 
fat.  If  we  want  butter,  we  must  give  linseed 
or  linseed-cake.  If  we  want  to  fatten,  we  must 
do  the  same,  or  give  other  fatty  subistances,  rich 
in  oil,  with  their  ordinary  food.  But  if  curd  or 
cheese  is  wanted,  then  we  must  give  beans  or 
cabbage,  or  other  food  rich  in  "gluten" — ihat 
always-lo-be-remembcredmusde-formiiig  material^' 
— (applause.) 

Bari-kv  and  Malt. — Late  experiments  have 
sittled  the  question  as  to  the  inferiority  of  malt 
to  barley  in  feeding  cattle.  Barley  in  the  pro- 
cess of  mailing  loses  about  seven  per  cent,  of 
hiijhly  nutritive  substances,  and  thus  is  its  nutri- 
tive power  diminished.  But  in  malt  there  is  a  pe- 
culiar substance  found,  generated  in  the  malting 
process,  and  of  high  solvent  power,  which  greatly 
aids  the  digestion  of  other  food,  even  when 
such  malt  is  given  in  small  quantities.  One- 
tenth  part  of  the  barley  devoted  to  feed  stock 
may  be  used  in  the  shape  of  raalt.  A  small 
portion  may  be  given,  as  a  digestive,  with  dry 
food.  A  smaller  portion  still  with  moist  food, 
like  potatoes,  may  be  given:  the  digestion  will 
thus  be  improved,  and  the  health  of  the  animal 
ensured  ;  while  even  in  man  the  mastication  of 
a  Httle  raalt  after  meals  would  contribute  to  the 
digestive  process. 

Swine. — The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  food 
of  the  hog.  If  we  wish  to  promote  proper  de- 
velopment of  the  muscular  parts,  and  of  the 
bone,  we  must  uive  food  rich  in  the  "muscle- 
forming  material,"  and  not  deficient  in  the 
*•  phosphates  " — cabbage,  swedes  with  their 
leaves;  and  afterwards  feed  the  animal  with 
substances  containing  much  charcoal,  so  that  fat 
in  moderation  may  be  spontaneously  formed : 
such  articles  are  beans,  oatmeal,  barley,  grains, 
&c.  If  we  wish  to  transfer  fatty  matter  ahead} 
formed — to  make  the  animal  into  a  "  kind  of  oil 
butt  " — we  must  give,  with  other  food,  greasy 
substances — '*  tallow-crap,"  linseed  meal,  any- 
thinir  in  short  which  contains  the  unclean  fat 
we  wish  to  be  clarified  and  manufactured,  by 
this  most  useful  creature,  into  good  wholesome 
lard  (cheers.) 

Pasture  Land. — Every  milk  cow  robs  the 
land  annually  of  as  much  phosphate  of  lime 
(bone-forming material)  as  is  contained  inSOlbs. 
of  bone-dust.  From  this  cause  the  Cheshire 
pastures  became  irreatly  deteriorated,  but  were 
restored  to  their  former  fertility  by  being  well 
boned.  Land  continually  repastured  must  be 
fed  regularly  with  phosphates — by  the  applica- 
tion of  bones,  nightsoil,  &c.  Some  description 
of  lime  contains  phosphates  in  sutticient  quan- 
tity, but  not  all.  When  the  mountain  limestone 
of  Derbyshire,  formed  almost  entirely  of  a  con- 
glomeration of  fossil  shells,  and  hence  rich  in 
phosphates,  becomes  accessible  by  railway,  it 
will  probably  be  found  of  great  value  to  pastured 
land  (applause.) 


The  Highland  &  Agricultural  Society. — 
The  show  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  Scotland,  took  place  at  Glai^gow  on  Wed- 
nesday, Thursday  and  Friday.  The  place  of 
exhibition  was  the  King's  paik,  or  the  upper 
part  of  the  green — a  spot  adniirably  adapted  for 
the  purpose,  alike  for  convenience  and  effect 
The  fine  tall  tre^js  which  skirted  the  sides  of  the 
enclosure,  and  separated  in  the  midst,  the  im- 
plement and  cattle  departments,  gave  a  plea- 
sing appearance  to  the  whole,  while  the  dark 
luxuriant  grass  proved  most  agreeable  to  the  nu- 
merous visitors.  The  weather  was  very  auspi- 
cious— the  first  two  days  not  a  drop  of  rain  fell, 
while  the  slight  showerof  the  morning  of  Friday, 
only  made  the  succeeding  brightness  more  plea- 
sant. The  arrangements  of  the  Directors  were  ex- 
cellent ;  and  the  Show  itself  may  be  considered 
perhaps,  the  most  successful  which  the  High- 
land Society  has  had  in  its  long  and  useful  course. 
The  only  objections  we  heard  were  from  some  of 
our  keen  agricultural  friends,  who,  embracing 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  entrance  on  Thursday, 
had  not  proceeded  over  half  of  the  exhibition, 
before  the  crowds,  entering  at  the  reduced  rates, 
prevented  any  thing  approaching  to  a  careful 
and  minute  inspection  of  the  animals. 

To  Make  Whitewash. — As  this  is  the  time 
for  cleaning  up  door  yards,  and  whitewashing 
buildings  and  fences,  we  give  receipt  for  making 
whitewash,  which  is  said  (in  the  HorlkuUurist) 
to  be  one  ot  the  best  and  most  durable  character. 
Take  a  barrel,  and  slake  one  bushel  of  freshly- 
burned  lime  with  boiling  water.  After  it  is 
slaked,  add  cold  water  enough  to  bring  it  to  the 
consistency  of  good  whitewash.  Then  di.<solve 
in  water ;  and  add  a  pound  of  white  vitriol  (sul- 
phate of  zinc)  and  one  quart  of  fine  salt.  To 
give  this  wash  a  cream  colour,  add  half  a  pound 
of  yellow  ochre  in  powder.  To  give  it  a  fawn 
colour,  add  a  pound  of  yellow  ochre,  and  one- 
fourth  pound  of  Indian  red.  To  make  the  wash 
a  handsome  gray  stone  colour,  add  one-half 
pound  of  French  blue,  and  one-fourth  pound  of 
Indian  red.  A  drab  will  be  made  by  adding  one- 
half  pound  sienna,  and  one-fourth  pound  of  Ve- 
netian red. 

Present  to  Her  Majesty. — QueenVictoria,Js 
soon  to  receive  a  curions  present  from  the  Prov- 
ince of  Posen,  in  Poland,  as  a  token  of  gratitude 
for  the  protection  granted  by  her  to  the  Polish 
refugees.  It  is  the  fleece  of  a  ram  of  very 
singular  beauty,  bred  on  the  property  4>f  Count 
Ignatious  Lipski,  who  is  celebrated  for  his  breed 
of  sheep.  This  (4istly  fleece  is  enclosed  in  a 
box  with  a  glass  lid,  afid  on  which  is  inscribed 
the  genealogy  of  the  ram  iu  four  languages. 

Soul -cheering  is  it  to  live  in  an  age  when  a 
thought  is  stronger  than  a  sword,  public  opinion 
more  powerful  than  a  standing  army,  the  people's 
mouth  more  potent  than  the  cannon. 
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whoappeared  greatly  interested,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  business  portion  of  the  Montreal 
citizens  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  vviih 
their  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  Exhi- 
bition. 


THE  CANADIAN   INDUSTRIAL    EXHIBITION 

Has  at  last  been  brought  to  a  conclusion  and  we 
believe  realized  fully  the  public  expectations. 
As  it  was  not  an  Agricultural  Exhibition,  or 
rather  we  should  say,  one  where  Agriculturists 
were  directly  expected  to  exhibit  their  pro- 
ducts, we  should  not  perhaps,  take  upon  us  to 
make  any  particular  report  on  the  subject,  ex- 
cept as  a  visitor  like  any  other  party  who  has 
seen  the  Exhibition.     Indeed  we  feel  that  it 
would  be  an  intrusion,  were  we  to  do  nr»ore 
than  i-imply  to  state  that  we  conceive  the  Ex- 
hibition altogether,  was  very  creditable  to  the 
Pr.>vince,  and  to  the  parties  exhibiting.     We 
are  quite  incompetent  to  describe  the  nume- 
rous and  excellent  articles  exhibited,  as  the 
greater  portion  of  them  had  no  direct  connec- 
tion with  agriculture.     The  various  samples  of 
grain,  wheat,  oats,  peas,  and  indian-corn  were 
all  of  excellent  quality.     Several  sampU-s  of 
cheese  and  butter  were  also  very  good.     We 
did    not  pay  such  particular  attention  to  the 
comparative  excellence  of  the  samples  as  to 
authorize  us  to  mention  the  names  of  any  exhi- 
bitor, nor  should  we  consider  ourselves  justified 
in  doing  so,  as  the  ju^lges  have  decided  who 
produced  the  best  samples.    The    Montreal 
Press    have    already   given    such   a   full   re- 
port of  the   Proceedings   at  the   Exhibition, 
and  ail    that  was   to   be  seen  there,   that  it 
would  be  quite  ridiculous  of  us,  at  this  late 
period,  to  repeat  all  that  has  been  written  on 
the  subject  as  we  could  not  give  it  any  new  or 
better  colouring  than   it  has  already  received 
from  our  confreres  of  the  Pres--.     The  Exhi- 
bition, we  were  rejoiced  to  perceive,  was  nu- 
merously attended  by  Canadians  and  strangers 


The  County  of  Montreal  Ploughing  Match, 
took  place  on  Mrs.  Mills'  farm,  C6le  Si.  Pierre, 
near  the  Lachine  road,  on  Monday  tha  2 1st. 
October   last.     We    believe    there   were   27 
ploughs,  of  which,  perhaps,  about  a  third  were 
French  Canailian  ploughmen,  who  ploughed  in 
a  separate  field.     All  the  ploughs  were  of  iron, 
and    what  are  known   as   the   Scotch   swing 
plough.     The  land  was  of  the  very  best  des- 
cription for  a  ploughing  match,  and  in  good 
order,  panicularly  the  field  for  English  plough- 
men.    The  field  for  Canadians  was  stifler  clay, 
and  not  so  easy  to  plough.     The  ploughing^ 
was  exceedingly  well  executed  by  all,  without 
exception.     There   was  not  an   ill   ploughed 
ridge   in  the    whole   of    what  was   ploughed. 
The  land  ploughed  is  very  accessable  to  any 
party  who  may  be  disposed  to  see  it,  and  it  is 
worth   the  trouble  of  gomg  some  distance  to 
•see  it.     The  only  objection,  we  conceive,  that 
was  to  the  mode  of  deciding  the  premiums,  was 
tiiat  it  did  not  appear  there  was  any  regard  to 
the  time  occupied  in  ploughing  the  land  as- 
signed to  each  plough.     It  is  a  very  material 
object  to  a  farmer  what  quantity  of  land   can 
be  well  ploughed  in  a  day.     In  the  old  coun- 
try, the  land  assigned  lo  each  plough  was  exact- 
ly measured  and  each   plough  had  the  same 
quantity.     There  was  a  certain  time  given  t«» 
finish  the  work,  and  any  party  who  did  not 
finish  within  that  time  was  disqualified,  how- 
ever well  he  pIoughe<l,  and  the  prizes  were 
awarded  to  the  party  who  executed  the  work 
in  the  best  manner  and  shortest  space  of  time, 
within  the  time  given.     This  should  be  the 
rule  at  all  Ploughing  Matches,  and  four  hours 
should  be  the  longest  time  allowed  to  plough 
well  half  an  arpent.     Peculiar  circumstancea 
might  occasionally   justify   a   departure   from 
this  rule,  but  otherwise  it  should  be  general,  ou 
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land  not  very  (JilUciiIt  lo  plough.  We  do  not 
ofll'r  ihe~e  suggestions  to  Hivour  one  partv  more 
tliiinanotht'ras  they  would  of  i ourse  ajtply  to  all 
competitions.  The  visitors  to  the  ploughing 
match  were  treated  to  a  very  excellent  limch, 
with  abundance  of  beer,  wine  and  brandy,  for  all 
who  had  not  taken  the  temperance  pledge 
The  whole  aflfair  wa>3  very  creditable  to  the 
managers  and  to  the  ploughmen.  The  horses, 
harness  and  implements  were  excellent.  We 
have  never,  in  America,  seen  belter  ploughing, 
generally,  executed  at  a  Ploughing  Match,  and 
the  unsuci-essful  ploughmen  had  very  little  less 
merit  than  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  awarded  premiums.  We  wish  them  all, 
life  and  health  to  come  forward  next  year  in 
a  fiiuilar  honorable  competition. 


At  the  late  county  of  Montreal  cattle  show, 
we  were  t^orry  to  observe  that  there  was  not 
one  of  the  stallions  exhibited  for  prizes  that 
appeared  lo  be  of  pure  Canadian  breed.  This 
breed  is  so  unmistakable  in  certain  points,  that 
the  slightest  cross  with  other  breeds  may  be 
detected.  A  horse  of  pure  Canadian  breed  has 
invariably,  characteristic  marks  of  that  breed 
that  can  never  he  mistaken  for  any  other. 
We  conceive  it  to  be  serious  matter  of  regret, 
that  decided  encourag<>ment  should  not  be  given 
by  Agricultural  Societies  for  the  pure  Canadian 
bree.ls  of  both  stallions  and  brood-mares.  We 
do  not  object  to  prizes  being  offered  for  mixed 
breeds,  but  let  there  be  always  a  separate  class 
of  prizes  for  pure  breeds.  Mixed  and  pure 
breeds  should  not  be  exhibited  in  the  same 
classes.  There  is  another  objection  which  we 
have  often  urged,  that  is,  to  the  manner  in 
whirh  animals  are  kept  upon  the  place  of  exhi- 
bition. The  animals  entered  in  the  same  class 
are  not  kept  together,  but  all  classes,  ages,  and 
sizes  are  mixed  together,  and  the  judges  who 
have  to  decide  which  are  the  be.si  animals  in 
each  class,  have  to  do  so  in  the  best  manner 
they  can  from  this  mixture.  We  do  not  know 
how  judges  of  cattle  manage  to  decide  correctly 


under  such  circumstancei*,  but  we  do  know 

that  we  could  not  pnteiid  to  doajiythmg  of  the 
kind.  In  the  Hrili.sh  Isles  all  animals  entered 
in  the  name  class  are  placed  together  to  enable 
the' judges  to  compare  the  merits  of  each  ac- 
curaiely  anil  properly.  It  may  be  difficult  to 
induce  exhibitors  to  conform  to  the  regulations 
of  Agricultural  Societies,  but  no  animals  should 
be  allowed  to  compete  for  prizes,  but  such  as 
would  be  led  to  the  shows,  and  could  there  be 
secured  in  their  proper  class  that  they  werp 
entered  in.  Cattle-shows  should  lie  so  con- 
ducted that  th-^re  would  be  an  opportunity 
offered  judges  of  animals  to  make  a  correct 
decision  and  award.  It  is  not  the  opinion  of 
judges  of  cattle  that  will  make  one  animal 
superior  to  another,  if  it  is  not  so  in  reality, 
and  therefore  if  judges  are  prevented  from 
making  a  correct  award,  there  are  other  par- 
ties who  will  discover  this  error,  and  it  has  a 
tendency  to  do  much  harm.  If  it  is  worth 
parties  while  to  take  animals  to  cattle  shows, 
they  should  not  have  any  objection  lo  conform 
to  necessary  regulations. 


We  atten  ted  at  the  District  of  Montreal 
Cattle  show,  held  at  St.  John's,  on  Wednes- 
day the  9lh.  ()itol»er  last,  and  were  glad  lo  per- 
ceive that  a  large  number  of  domestic 
animals  of  every  species,  were  exhibited,  and 
many  of  them  of  exi-ellent  tjuality.  The  >.hovv 
of  horses  were  numerous,  but  of  very  mixed 
quality.  The  horses  entered  in  the  class  for 
'•  Best  French  bred  Draught  Stallions"  were, 
as  far  as  we  could  judge,  all  of  mixed  breed 
and  we  did  not  observe  one  that  had  the  deci- 
ded marks  of  the  pure  Canailian  breed  of  hor- 
se.^. The  show  of  what  was  termed  "  English 
bred  Draught  Stallions"  was  very  superior, 
although  we  doubt  that  several  of  them  should 
have  l)een  entered  in  this  class.  We  coun- 
ed  20  horses  in  the  ring  together  in  this 
class,  for  the  judges  award,  and  every  one  of 
them  were  fine  looking  animals.  We  never 
before,  in  America,  saw  so  many  fine  stalliona 
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ive  c.innot  say  whether  they  were  all  the  most 
jitable  for  draiiglil  or  not)  exhibited  together, 
'hey  were  very  imuli  superior,  as  a  class  in 
p|)p;irance,  to  the  class  of  French  bred  draught 
aUions,  and  this  iii  altogether  our  farmers' fault  in 
ot  pret^erving  the  breed  of  the  Canadian  horse 
1  its  purity.  There  were  many  brood  mares,  but 
r  very  mixed  quality,  nnd  mixed  breeds.  We 
bscrved  one  brood  mare  of  pure  Canadian 
reed,  and  we  should  never  desire  to  see  a 
3tter  specimen  of  brood  mares  for  agricultural 
urposes.  She  was  in  every  respect  what  we 
'ould  consider  the  most  perfect  sha|)e  and  size, 
)r  a  powerful  and  enduring  working  horse, 
rid  undoubtedly  possessed  mote  good  poinis, 
^cording  to  our  estimation,  than  any  brood 
nre  we  saw  at  the  exhibition,  although  there 
'ere  some  others  very  good.  The  most  ob- 
ctionable  mode  of  allowing  all  animals  to  be 
lixed  up  without  keeping  them  together  in  the 
a<s  in  which  they  are  entered,  prevents  the 
ossibility  of  making  any  just  estimate  of  the 
slative  merits  of  animals  entered  for  competi- 
t)n  in  separate  classes.  The  horses,  however, 
ere  brought  before  the  judges  in  their  separate 
asses,  but  we  did  not  see  that  distinct  breeds 
'ere  separated.  There  were  many  fine  bulls, 
>W3,  and  heifers  of  dilTerent  breeds,  scattered 
^•er  the  ground,  and  all  varieties  and  ages 
lixed.  This  son  of  confusion  renders  it  im- 
assible  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  rela- 
ve  quality  of  the  various  breeds  and  crosses. 
Vhh  sheep  it  is  the  same  c^ase.  There  was 
le  Leicester,  South-down,  Merino,  and  nuine- 
)us  nriixtures  of  all  these  breeds,  and,  we 
elieve,  all  allowed  to  compete  in  one  class  for 
remiums.  We  cannot  even  conjecture,  how 
idges  could  award  prizes  correctly,  under 
ich  circumstances.  Leicester  shee[)  may  be 
ery  good  as  a  separate  variety  competing  in  a 
jparate  class,  and  so  may  any  other  variety  of 
leej)  competing  in  separate  clashes.  But  why 
lould  we  compare  the  Leicester  with  the 
outh-down,  Merino,  or  mixed  breeds?  What 
^ould  be  a  perfection  in  one  breed,  would  not 


he  a  perfeciion  in  the  other.  Many  farmers 
may  choose  to  have  different  varieties  of  sheep 
but  not  for  competition  of  the  several  varieties 
in  one  class  at  a  cattle  show.  One  variety  of 
sheep  may  be  more  suitable  and  profitable  in 
certain  .situations  than  another,  but  this  circum- 
stance should  not  determine  to  which  variety 
the  prize  should  be  awarded  at  a  cattle  show. 
If  there  is  only  one  g'^neral  class  of  premiums 
for  sheep,  let  the  breed  be  determined  that  vviM 
be  allowed  to  compete,  and  do  not  allow  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  to  compete  together  in  the  same 
class.  As  well  might  goats  and  sheep  be 
allowed  to  compete  together!  It  is  not  acting 
with  fiiirness  towards  parlies  who  import  South- 
down or  Merino  sheep,  not  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  competirig  in  separate  classes 
for  these  breeds.  If  these  varieties  of  sheep 
are  pronounced  by  any  Agricultural  Societyjio 
be  unworthy  of  encouragement  they  may  be 
exch)ded  from  competition  but  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, they  are  entitled  to  a  fair  chance 
of  competition  in  separate  classes  for  each 
variety.  There  may  be  very  good  South-down 
and  Merino  uheep,  that  would  have  no  chance 
in  competition  with  Leicester  sheep,  although 
thfymigh  the  better  of  theirkind  than  the  Leices- 
ter. It  is  the  same  case  with  horses  and  cat- 
tle of  different  breeds,  their  owners  can  only  be 
done  justice  to  by  having  the  various  breedti 
competii  g  in  separate  classes  for  each.  The 
Ayrshire  breed  of  neat  catile  are  not  fit  to  com- 
pete with  the  Durham,  nor  are  the  C:inadian 
breed  fit  to  compete  with  either  of  these  in  the 
same  class.  Tliere  should  be  a  se|)arate  class 
for  each  of  the  first  two  breeds,  and  alwayis  a 
separate  class  for  Canadian  or  mixed  breed  to 
compete  together,  in  order  to  show  the  effects 
of  crossing,  compared  with  the  pure  breed,  that 
farmers  »»ay  be  able  to  determine  the  best 
cou'^e  to  pursue  in  regard  to  the  breeding  uf 
neat  cattle.  W^e  submit  these  remarks  and 
suggestions  for  consideration,  without  any  design 
to  give  the  slightest  offence  to  any  party.  We 
conceive  it  to  be  our  duty  to  act  in  this  way 
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while  conihicting  thi.s  Journal.  Our  ideas  mny 
not  I)e  correct  on  ihe.s>'  sul»ji'Ct-i,  l)iil  we  ■  rily  of- 
fer ihe.li  wiih  a  view  ihai  ag:ii'ultura!  exhibitions 
ni;iv  Ixj  coutlucled  so  as  to  produce  tlie  g.eaiest 
possil  le  amount  of  good  to  farmers,  and  that 
every  exhibitor  shall  have  a  fair  chance  of  ob- 
taining the  credit  he  M)ay  be  entitled  to.  Ariy 
|)arty  who  has  had  an  o|>porluni!y  of  seeing 
a  gre.it  Agricultural  Exhibition  in  the  Briiish 
Ides,  will  under>tand  how  tnu<h  better  our 
Exhibition  would  appear  if  the  animals  were 
kept  more  orderly,  and  the  different  varieties 
and  a^es  kepi  separate  in  the  classes  in  which 
they  were  to  compete.  Our  animals  of 
every  description  would  appear  to  much  greuter 
advantage,  and  our  shows  be  worth  looking  at. 
There  is  another  observation  we  would  ofTer 
on  this  subject.  The  true  mode  of  determin- 
inj  the  relative  excellence  of  animal.s,  is  by 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  number  of  es- 
tablished, or  generally  admitted  good  points, 
and  also  the  number  of  the  objectionable  or 
Lad  points^  that  each  possess,  and  by  con)paring 
the>e  marks  of  excellence  and  defects,  a  right 
conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  by  judges.  This 
is  a  simple  rule  to  act  by,  but  we  should  be  glad 
to  be  informed  whether  judges  are  able  to  adopt 
this  rule  generally  at  catile-shovvt',  or  whether 
they  have  time  or  oppoitimiiy  to  do  so,  while 
the  slock  exh;bited  are  mixed  up  in  such  con- 
fusion an  they  usnally  are,  and  scattered  over  a 
large  space  of  ground.  If  animals  were  kept 
together  in  their  regular  varieties,  tiges  and 
classes,  one  half  the  stock  brought  to  show  might 
at  once  be  removed,  as  their  owners  would  per- 
ceive that  they  had  no  chance  of  obtaining 
premiums,  and  this  would  relieve  judges  from 
considerable  trouble,  and  difficulty  in  selecting 
the  best  animals.  We  conceive  it  to  be  a  duty 
that  all  Agricultural  Societies  owe  to  the  pub- 
lic that  this  matter  should  receive  due  consid- 
eration, and  anyremedies  that  may  be  necessor}', 
introduced  with  as  little  delay  as  j)o.s8ibIe. 
"While  there  is  any  attempt  to  class  animals, 
there  should  bvj  separate  classes  for  each  dis- 


tinct variety,  and  ihe  distinction  blituld  be 
btriitly  oliser^ei^,  or  juslire  cannot  be  done  to 
parties  exhibiiing  .-tock. 


"We  should  be  delighted  to  see  an  honorable 
competition  entered  into  between  the  farmereof 
Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  as  to  which  would 
succeeil  in  raising  the  largest  and  most  valua- 
ble produce  from  their  lands.  We  conceive 
that  this  competition  might  be  entered  upon  on 
equal  terms,  neither  parly  requiring  any  advan- 
tage over  the  other.  There  may  be  some  sec- 
tions of  Lower  Canada  rather  too  far  north  to 
be  able  to  join  in  this  competition,  but  with  this 
exception  we  should  huve  no  fears  for  the  cap- 
abilities of  Lower  Canada,  to  enter  inta.com 
petition  in  agriruUure  with  any  part  of  North 
Aofericn.  This  will  be  considered  no  doubt, 
a  groundless  presumption  on  our  part,  but  we 
are  prepared  to  sustain  it.  We  do  not  pretend 
that  we  can  dispose  of  the  produce  of  an  acre 
for  as  much  money  as  can  be  had  for  the  pro- 
duce of  an  acre  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
Stales;  we  only  state  that  we  can  raise,  acre 
for  acre,  as  much  of  the  products  of  husbandry 
here,  as  in  any  part  of  North  America,  so  far 
as  regards  the  common  crops  raised  upon  a  farm 
including  wheat  (perhaps)  barey,  oats,  rye, 
buck-wheat,  Indian  corn,  peas,  beans,  hops, 
hay,  pasture,  potatoes,  turnips,  cariols,  parsnips, 
mangel- wurtzel,  beets,  every  description  and 
variety  of  garden  vegetables — most  of  the 
varieties  of  fruits — dairy  prfiduce — beef,  mut- 
ton, lamb,  veal,  pork,  wool,  honey,  flax,  hemp, 
horses,  &c. 

This  is  a  numerous  list  to  be  thankful  for, 
and  we  might  add  many  more  valuable  natural 
products,  such  as,  wood  of  every  useful  variety, 
sugar  produced  from  a  variety  of  this  wood, 
fish  and  fowl  in  great  abundnnceandexcellence. 
Surely  a  countiy  that  produces  all  these  good 
things  and  in  full  proj)ortion  to  the  care  and 
skilful  attention  we  bestow  upon  it,  is  one  to 
l)e  prou.l  of.  Who  can  dispute  the  list  we 
have    given   above   of   our  products  ?     We 
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ave  setn  good  crops,  and  good  products, 
r  every  thing  we  have  enutnenited,  pio- 
ucc'l  in  Lower  Canada  Let  our  farmers 
nly  exert  themselves,  and  we  can  a.-snre  them 
lat  there  is  not  one  of  these  articles  we  have; 
3t  down  in  ihe  above  list,  that  they  cannot 
rodiice  in  as  much  perfection,  as  in  any  part 
f  North  America  that  we  have  seen,  w^ith  the 
xception,  perhaps,  of  wheat. 

We  hope  it  will  not  be  supposed  we  desire 
>  undervalue  other  countrie--,  and  over  estimate 
iOwer  Canada  because  we  happen  to  reside 
lere.  It  is  not  so  with  us,  we  feel  firmly 
ersuaded  in  the  opinion  we  have  expressed, 
Ithoiigh  it  is  possible  we  may  be  in  error  in  some 
terns.  We  would  give  up  as  hopeless,  the 
mprovement  of  agriculture  in  Lower  Canada, 
r  our  farmers  were  of  opinion  that  the  climate 
nd  soil  were  unfavourable  for  improved  agri- 
ulture,  and  that  it  would  not  be  profitable  to 
ntroduce  improvement.  It  is  doing  the  greatest 
njustice  to  the  country,  to  give  the  climate  or 
oil  a  character  that  is  unfavourable  to  agricul- 
ure,  as  compared  with  Upper  Canada  or  the 
leighbouring  States.  It  is  an  oM  saying  that, 
'  hdlslook  green  when  far  away,"  but  were  we 
0  go  to  these  hills,  we  might  not  find  them  so 
;reen  or  so  pleasing  as  they  appeared  in  the  dis- 
ance.  It  is  so  in  respect  to  other  countries  than 
>ur  own,  we  may  hear  great  things,  and  most 
avourable  accounts  of  them,  but  were  we  to 
eave  our  own  country  to  seek  these  promised 
idvantages  that  are  at  a  distance,  we  might 
jave  reason  to  regret  the  change  when  too  late 
0  retrace  our  steps,  or  recover  the  advantages 
ve  had  foolishly  cast  away  from  us. 

If  parties  have  succeeded  elsewhere  in  real- 
zing,  or  accumulating  property,  we  are  not 
vithout  numerous  examples  in  Lower  Canada 
ilso,  of  parties  having  ^'ucceeded  in  acquiring 
considerable  property,  from  scarcely  any  capi- 
tal to  begin  with,  and  we  know  several  of  these 
parties  that  had  not  a  dollar.  We  freely  admit 
[hat  a  greater  number  of  emigrants  may  have 
succeeded  in  acquiring  property  in  Upper  than 


in  Lower  Canada,  but  the  cause  was,  thai 
generally  the  most  skilful  and  enterprising  emi- 
grants settled  in  the  Upper  Province.  We 
know  very  many  instances  of  French  Canadian 
farmers  succeeding  admirably — iodced,  we 
have  not  known  one  of  this  class  who  has 
adopted  an  improved  system  of  husbandry  that 
did  not  succeed.  These  parlies  have  been 
generally  prudent,  and  taken  good  care  of  their 
profits,  and  the  consequence  is  they  are  wealthy. 
When  some  parties,  of  all  origins,  can  thus 
Succeed  under  ordinary  circumstances,  there 
cannot  be  any  fault  to  the  soil  or  climate. 
What  can  be  done  by  one  party,  can  be  done 
by  another,  under  similar  circumstances,  if  they 
adopt  the  same  means  of  doing  it.  There  is 
nothing  connected  with  Lower  Canada  that 
should  give  it  an  inferior  chararter,  unless  her 
population  resolve  to  stand  still  when  the  order 
of  the  day  in  most  other  countries  Is  to  g  >  ahead 
at  all  events. 


A  series  of  letters  has  been  published  lately 
in  the  North  British  Agriculturalist,  upon 
English  farming  as  compared  with  that  of 
Scotland,  by  a  Scotch  farmer  who  has  visited 
various  farming  establishments  in  England. 
These  letters  are  veiy  interesting,  and  give  a 
high  character  of  English  farming,  and  candidly 
admit,  that  the  English  practice  is  equal,  if  not 
superior  in  many  respects  to  that  of  Scotland. 
We  know  there  are  many  parties  in  Canada 
who  will  be  slow  to  believe  this  statement,  but 
all  who  may  doubt  it,  we  refer  to  the  .A'orM 
British  AgriculUiralist  and  Jotirnnl  of  Ilor- 
iiculture,  an  excellent  paper,  published  in 
Dalkeith,  Scotland,  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
office  of  the  Lower  Canada  Agriculiural 
Society.  The  writer  of  these  letters  describes 
the  English  farming,  and  points  out  in  what  re- 
spects he  thinks  it  superior  to  Scotch  farming. 
This  is  the  fair  way  of  giving  an  opinion  by 
stating  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  founded. 
We  believe  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where 
farming  in  every  department,  is  carried  on  in 
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greater  perfi-ctlon  than  upon  an  extensive 
En<ilish  farm.  We  incltitie  everything,  farm- 
house, farni-hiiiltiings,  ihe  tillage,  meailovvs, 
pasturage,  horses,  neat-cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
and  rearing  and  feeding  of  stock  ;  dairy  im- 
plements, fences,  and  trees,  the  whole  estah- 
lishiTient  is  superior  to  any  thing  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  We  conceive  thai  a  fine  o'd  pas- 
ture stocked  with  beautiful  animals,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  farm  There  is 
nothing  artificial  about  it.  Animals  enjoy  them- 
selves delightfully  on  a  fine  old  pasture  that 
becomes  covered  with  a  great  variety  of  the 
best  of  grasses.  No  matter  how  well  lan(^  is 
cultivated  and  manured,  new  pastures  of  one 
or  two  years  growth  or  standing,  are  never  so 
good  for  cattle  as  old  pastures;  if  the  land  is 
of  good  quality.  The  constant  tillage  of  land 
without  rest,  in  gra;-s  for  more  than  a  year  or 
two,  under,  li  ivvever  good  management,  will 
ultimately  injure  the  soil,  break  the  staple  of 
the  land,  so  that  it  will  not  produce  healthy 
and  full  crops  of  grain.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
case  with  mueh  of  the  lands  in  Scotland  at 
this  moment,  that  they  have  been  too  long  and 
constantly  cropped,  and  lime  applied  to  them, 
to  make  them  give  out  every  thing  thnt  is  in 
them.  We  have  seen  the  effect  of  this  con- 
stant cropping,  and  we  are  certain  it  has  a 
most  deteriorating  effeet  upon  the  soil,  however 
well  manured.  Previous  to  potatoes  becoming 
diseased,  we  raised  a  large  quantity  annually, 
and  our  practice  invariably  was  to  plough  in 
the  Fall  as  early  as  possible,  after  meadow  or 
pasture,  and  give  the  land,  again  in  the  Spring, 
a  cross  ploughing,  and  if  this  did  not  break  it 
sufficiently,  give  it  a  second  ploughing,  and 
then  plant  it  in  potatoes  with  manure.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  this  land  was  laid  down  with 
wheat  or  barley,  thus  only  taking  one  green, 
aud  one  while  crop,  and  once  manuring.  The 
land  was  consequently  laid  down  in  good  con- 
dition. If  kept  in  meadow,  it  was  top  dres- 
t^ed  every  second  year,  pastured  occasionally, 
and  not  ploughed  again  for  seven  or  eight  years. 


There  was  more  labour  by  this  method  in  pre- 
paring for  the  potato  crop,  but  w^  found  that 
the  potatoes  had  not  much  weeds,  were  always 
good  in  new  sod  Ian  I,  the  crop  of  grain,  good, 
and  the  land  laid  down  in  good  heart.  In 
anysystem  of  rotation  that  would  be  established 
here,  we  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  for 
every  two  or  three  years  that  land  would  be 
kept  in  tillage,  it  should  be  left  for  six  or  seven 
years  in  grass.  The  roots  of  the  grass  would 
then,  when  ploughed  up,  be  a  considerable  as- 
sistance to  manure  the  soil.  If  farmers  would, 
the  first  year  that  grass  land  was  broken  up,  sow- 
it  with  peas  and  oats ;  the  second  year,  manur- 
ing all  they  could  of  this  land  for  green  crop-», 
such  as  potatoes,  beans,  mangel-vvurtzel,  tur- 
nips, carrots,  parsnips,  Indian  corn.  Sec,  and 
Summer  fallowing  the  remainder;  the  third 
year  the  same  land  might  be  seeded  down  for 
grass,  with  wheat  or  barley,  and  not  ploughed 
again  for  seven  years.  This  is  a  simple  rota- 
tion thai  any  farmer  might  adopt,  and  we  do 
not  know  a  better  or  more  suitable  for  Canada. 
Of  course,  if  the  farm  is  too  small  to  allow  the 
land  to  remain  so  long  under  grass,  the  tillage 
should  be  increased  and  the  period  under  grass 
diminished  to  three,  four  or  five  years,  as  the 
case  may  be. 


This  Fall  has  been  very  favorable  for 
ploughing  and  draining,  as  there  were  not  many 
days  wasted  by  bad  weather.  It  was  also  a  good 
time  for  top-dressing  land,  as  the  soil  was  not 
over  saturated  with  moisture,  and  would  not 
be  cut  up  with  cart  wheels.  We  have  fre- 
quently recommended  the  mixing  of  soil  as 
one  of  the  most  certain  and  lasting  improve- 
ments. The  sloping  of  drains,  and  the  banks 
that  are  so  often  formed  on  the  edges  of  the 
drains,  are  well  adapted  for  compost  heaps,  to 
be  mixed  with  other  substances,  and  might  be 
carted  to  convenient  situations,  without  much 
trouble,  to^be  made  use  of  as  opportunity  serves. 
There  may  be  parts  of  the  farm  where  the 
sloping,  &c,,  might  be  carted  at  once  to  mix 
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with  diflerent  soils,  sui-h  as  sand  with  ciny  or 
moss,  or  clay  with  moss  or  with  sun  J.  Wh'TC 
mnrl  of  good  quality  ran  be  hid  conveniently, 
it  is  a  good  inixiure  with  sandy  or  clay  soils, 
but  it  requires  a  considerable  quantity  to  p«'o- 
duce  any  useful  effect. 

Experiments  are  frequently  rnadi^  in  all  these 
matters,  and  when  they  do  not  succeed,  the 
plans  suggested  are  condeinned  ;js  mischievous 
expenditure,  without  any  useful  result.  The 
fault,  however,  is  very  generally  to  be  attributed 
to  the  imperfect,  and  insufficient  manner  in 
which  experiments  are  executed.  It  would 
not  be  expected  that  any  grent  effect  would  be 
produced  by  a  slight  dressing  of  different  soil, 
because  the  application  of  a  small  quantity 
does  not  sufficiently  change  the  nature  and  tex- 
ture of  a  soil  to  produce  much  improvement 
in  it.  There  must  be  a  considerable  dres.-ing 
to  make  any  permanent  improvement,  if  it  is 
the  nature  of  the  soil  that  has  to  be  changed. 
Where  this  improvement  is  attempted  the  soils 
should  be  well  mixed  up  by  frequent  plough- 
ings,  or  by  Summer  fallow  which  is  the  best 
of  ail  to  bring  mixed  soils  into  a  state  of  pro- 
duction. Lime  would  also  be  an  excellent 
addition  when  dressing  one  soil  with  another. 
Sufficient  draining  of, land  that  was  previously 
wet,  has  the  effect  of  changing  the  nature  and 
qu:ility  of  its  productions  and  making  it  alto- 
gether of  much  more  value. 


We  have  constantly  advocated  the  advantage 
of  preserving  a  proportion  of  the  naiive  forest 
trees  on  every  farm,  and  when  they  have  already 
been  destroyeil,  that  more  trees  should  be 
planted  in  suitable  situations.  This  country  is  so 
very  favourable  for  fruit  trees,  and  of  other  trees 
the  maple  might  be  planted  principally,  which 
would  in  a  short  time  yield  valuable  products  to 
the  farmers.  There  is  not  a  farm  in  Canada  that 
would  not  yield  fruit,  were  the  trees  planted 
properly.  Where  the  soil  might  be  unfavour- 
able in  its  natural  state,  it  would  be  possible  to 
make  it  suitable  by  draining  and  mixing  the 


soil,  placing  stones  under  the  roots  of  the  trees, 
or  planting  the  trees  upon  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and  raising  mounds  about  the  roots,  so  that 
the  roots  shall  be  aliog>ther  over  the  surface  of 
the  soil.     We  off.^r  these  suggestions  to  induce 
farmers  to  make  the  experiments  of  planting 
fruit  trees,  even  where  they  might  conceive  the 
soil  not  lobe  favourable.  'J'he  climate  weknow 
to  be  favourable  for  the  production  of  fruit,  and 
we  believe  the  soil  is  in  the  power  of  the  farm- 
er to  be  so  improved  by  artificial  means,  as  to 
be  made  suitable  for^the  healthy  growth  of 
fruit  trees,   indeed,   we  have  no  doubt  of  this. 
There  is  every  inducement  to  us  to  plant  trees 
where  they  are  wanted  for  shade,  for  use,  or 
for  ornament.     There  are  many  cases  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  preserve  the  natural  forest,  or 
any  part  of  it,  but  it  is  always  iti  our  power  to 
plant  j'oung  trees,  that   will  soon   become  of 
good  size,  with  the  rapid  growth  of  this  coun- 
try.    Hedges   might    also   be    cultivated    for 
fences,  ami  we  have  the  means  here  to  plant 
them  at  once  by  taking  young  planis  from  the 
forest  of  suitable  species,  or  by  growing  the 
native   white  thorn  from    the   seed  or   haws, 
which  should  be  gathered  and  sown  in  the  fiel*' 
in  seed  beds,  from  which  they  can  be  reujoved 
when  two  or  three  years  old.    The  haws  should 
be  sown  now  in  drills,  about  a  foot  apart,  to 
admit  of  the  soil  and  young  plafits  being  kept 
clean,  until  trans-planted  to  where  they  are  to 
form  the  hedge.     There  are  several  varieties  of 
nut  trees  that   might   be  planted,  that  would 
yield  an  annual  produce,   and  are  suitable  for 
shade  and  ornament.     Thebuttcr  nut  is  a  very 
handsome  tree,  and  is  useful  for  its  wood  and 
its  fruit.     We  shall  in  a  future  number  give  the 
names  of  various  nut  and  other  trees  that  might 
be  planted.     There  is  very  little  doubt  that  it 
is  most  injurious  to  the  country  that  has  been 
naturally  covered  with  a  forest  of  beautiful 
trees,  to  have  them  all  cut  down  and  destroyed, 
without  being  replaced   to  a   certain  extent  by 
other  trees.     It  is  >aid  that  in  other  countries 
the  lands  have  been    rendered    sterile,  and 
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almost  useless,  Iiy  destroying  all  the  trees  upon 
them.  From  whatever  cause  or  by  whatever 
menus,  it  is  ceilniii  tiiat  a  rearforiahle  proportion 
of  trees  improves  the  climate  of  warm  coun- 
tries, makes  them  more  fertile,  and  more  suit- 
able, and  healthful  for  man  and  for  domestic 
animals.  We  wish  there  was  a  law  to  com- 
pel the  phnting  of  trees  where  there  are  no 
trees  upon  liie  farm.  It  appears  to  he  a  degree 
of  vandalizm  for  us  to  come  into  a  country, 
revered  with  majestic;  forests  of  every  variety 
of  trees,  and  cut  them  all  down,  burn  and  de- 
stroy them  wherever  we  settle.  We  have 
only  to  compare  a  country  that  is  sufTiciently 
wooded,  with  one  that  has  scarcely  a  tree  upon 
it,  and  the  diflTerence  is  most  striking.  The 
first  is  a  paradisj',  the  latter  is  only  a  desert. 
Farmers  may  object  to'  the  waste  occasioned 
by  trees,  but  we  are  convinced  that  a  good 
farmer  might  very  well  "pare  the  land  occupied 
by  the  trees,  necessary  for  a  faim,  if  he  was 
to  cultivate,  and  occupy  properly  all  the  <»ther 
parts  of  his  farm.  We  cannot  admit  there  is 
any  valid  excuse  und^r  any  circumstances,  for 
the  total  destruction  of  our  trees  without  plant- 
ing other  trees  in  their  place. 


WHEEL    AND   SWING    PLOUGHS. 

There  is  a  very  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  exists  respecting  the  merits  of  the 
wheel  am!  swing  ploughs,  and  we  believe  their 
respective  merits  have  not  yet  been  tested  in 
Canada,  by  fair  competition  in  the  field.  From 
having  had  a  trial  of  both  ploughs  upon  our 
own  farm,  we  can  state  from  experience,  that 
each  p'ough  has  its  fair  proportion  of  merit. 
In  land  thut  was  in  good  ord-r  for  plough- 
ing, free  from  stone^i,  or  other  impediments,  we 
would  prefer  the  wheel  plough  as  more  easy  to 
minage, and  moresure  tocut  and  turn  over,  per- 
fectly, the  furrow  slice.  The  swing  plough 
vvQuld  answer  best  in  land  that  was  not  free 
from  stones  or  roots,  and  in  fact  is  an  excellent 
implement  on  any  lands,  in  the  hands  a  of  man, 
who  knows  how  to  use  it  properly.     AVe  im- 


ported the  best  description  of  wlieel  plough 
from  England  with  the  object  of  introducing 
.^ome  necessary  improvement  in  the  Canadian 
wheel  plough.  We  have  ever  considered  it 
more  judicious  to  endeavour  to  improve  the 
implements  we  find  in  general  use  in  a  coun- 
try, if  Busceptable  of  improvement,  than  to  at- 
tempt a  total  change  at  once.  We  have  fre- 
quently seen  excellent  ploughing  by  the  Cana- 
dian wheel  plough,  much  belter  ploughing, 
than  we  have  seen  executed  by  some  swing 
ploughs  of  high  pretensions.  We  h^ve  no 
hesitation  in  stating  that  the  Canadian  wheel 
plough  might  be  improved  so  as  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent and  suitable  implement  for  the  strong 
clay  lands  of  Canada,  and  we  should  be  very 
far  from  recommending  Canadian  farmers,  ge- 
nerally, to  put  away  their  wheel  ploughs  for 
swing  ploughs,  until  they  find  out  by  their  ex- 
perience where  it  would  be  pruiie"it  for  them 
to  do  so.  The  greatest  objection  to  the  wheel 
plough  is  the  great  width  they  give  to  the  fur- 
row slice,  compared  to  the  depth,  but  this 
might  be  corrected  by  the  ploughman,  as  it  is 
by  no  means  a  necessary  consequence  »>f  the 
wheels,  that  they  should  make  a  dispropor- 
tioned  furrow  slice.  We  h  ive  seen  wood 
swing  ploughs  turn  as  broad  and  as  shallow  a 
furrow  slice  as  a  wheel  plough,  and  at  a  plough- 
ing match  too.  Crooked  ridges  and  furrows  are 
not  a  necessary  consequence  of  using  a  wheel 
plough  any  more  than  if  a  swing  p'ough  was 
made  use  of.  If  the  farmers  generallymade  use 
of  the  swing  plough,  we  would  not  be  the  first 
to  recommend  them  to  adopt  the  wheel  plough 
insieadofit.  But  we  shall  never  admit  that 
the  Canadian  wheel  plough  retards  the  im- 
provement of  our  agriculture,  and  we  think  it 
very  injudicious  at  ploughing  matches,  not  to 
have  a  class  of  prizes  offered  to  them  for  com- 
petition. If  the  ploughs  are  bad,  this  would 
be  the  proper  way  to  convince  their  owners 
that  they  were  bad,  and  if  otherwise,  they 
should  have  ihe  merit  they  deserve.  We  con- 
fess  we   would   be   inclined   to  question   the 
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judgment  and  good  sense  of  any  parly  who 
would  condemn  an  implemt'nt  before  its  merits 
were  fairly  tested,  particularly  any  one  that 
had  been  long  in  use.  The  wheel  plough  we 
imported  from  England  which  was  of  the  same 
make  as  the  wheel  ploughs  that  was  awarded 
the  first  prize  ai  the  gieat  annual  Exhibition  of 
the  Royal  English  A  giicultural  Society  for  several 
years  where  pioughsof  every  make  were  in  com- 
petition, has  been  condemned  in  our  presence  as 
worthless,  by  parlies  who  have  never  seen  such 
a  plough  at  work.  One  would  say  it  was  too 
heavy,  when  we  know  it  is  lighter  of  draught 
than  any  iron  swing  plough ;  another  would 
observe  that  the  wheels  would  sink  in  the  soil. 
This  last  objection  is  absurd,  because  the  soil 
when  unfit  to  bear  the  wheels  would  be  unfit 
to  be  ploughed,  and  if  too  soft  for  the  wheels, 
it  would  certainly  be  too  soft  for  the  horses' 
weight,  that  would  be  much  heavier  than  the 
wheels.  Caution  in  adopting  a  new  implement, 
never  before  in  use,  is  very  proper,  l)ui  for  us, 
in  Canada,  to  reject,  without  testing,  a  plough 
that  is  in  general  use  in  England,  (ihat  is  un- 
questionably, the  first  agricultural  country  on 
earth,)  because  it  is  not  the  sort  of  plough  we 
make  use  of,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  great 
absurdity,  A  gwod  ploiighman  will  be  able  to 
cut  a  furrow  slice  of  proper  proportion  with 
a  swing  plough,  but  with  a  wheel  plough,  a 
man  who  would  not  be  so  experienced  might 
turn  as  good  a  furrow  slice,  and  would  not  be 
so  likely  to  leave  any  of  the  slice  uncut.  We 
have  never  seen  a  plough  cut  a  cleaner  furrow 
ihen  the  wheel  plough  we  imported.  A  well 
ploughed  ridge,  should,  if  all  the  turned  surface 
was  removed,  be  perfectly  level  and  without  the 
slightest  inequality  appearing.  This  is  neces- 
Bary  in  order  to  allow  the  water  to  escape  from 
the  ploughed  soil  into  the  furrow.  They  must 
be  good  ploughmen,  who  with  a  swing  plough, 
•will  have  a  perfectly  smooth  surface  under  the 
furrow  slices.  There  are  great  objections  made 
to  the  Canadian  Wheel  Plough,  but  they  are, 
in  many  instances,  groundless. 


In  our  humble  endeavours  a>  Editor  of  this 
Journal,  it  has  constantly  been  our  most 
anxious  desire  to  conduct  it  so  as  to  make  it 
useful  to  Agriculluribtfi,  and  promote,  if  possible, 
the  profitable  improvement  of  Canadian  hus- 
bandry. We  have  carefully  excluded  all  poli- 
tical and  parly  discussions,  and  every  subject 
that  might  give  oflence.  Our  views  on  Agri- 
cultural subjects  may  not  be  in  all  cases  correct, 
but  we  ^h()uld  huve  been  most  happy  to 
give  insertion  to  any  communication  that  would 
have  differed  from  our  views,  and  be  thank- 
ful for  any  instructions  offered.  Although  we 
have  spent  a  long  life  employed  in  Agriculture, 
we  see  there  is  much  to  learn  every  day,  and 
we  are  as  willing  to  be  instructed  now  as  when 
a  boy.  During  the  many  years  we  have  em- 
ployed ourselves  occasionally  in  writing  on 
Agricultural  subjects,  we  have  been  favoured 
by  the  approbation  of  mnny  whose  approval 
we  set  the  highest  value  upon,  but  we  regret 
to  have  to  say  thai  we  have  also  mtt  with 
many  discouragements,  and  from  parties  who 
we  might  reasonably  expect  would  counten- 
ance and  support  us,  in  our  humble  exertions 
to  promote  the  improvement  of  Canadian  Agri- 
culture, tchere  it  most  requires  improvernenl. 
It  is  for  the  Lnwer  Canada  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty this  Journal  has  been  published,  but  while 
acting  as  Editor  for  them,  we  feel  any  neglect 
or  want  of  support  to  the  Journal,  as  if  we 
were  the  only  parly  interested.  We  offer  our 
most  sincere  acknowledgements  to  all  the  kind 
friends  who  have  ever  supported  or  encouraged 
our  humble  services,  and  only  regret  that  they 
were  not  more  worthy  of  their  favour.  We 
can,  with  truth,  assure  them  that  paid  or  unpaid, 
our  best  services  have  ever  been  rendered  to 
Agriculturists,  and  what  we  conceived  was 
best  calculated  to  promote  ihe  common  good  of 
our  beloved  country.  Countenance  and  sup- 
port to  the  Journal  we  might  reasonably  expect 
from  the  educated  and  the  wealthy,  and  this 
consciousness  of  favour,  would,  we  believe,  in- 
spire U8  with  much  more  happy  and  usefu 
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i.leas,  than   it  is  possible  for  us  to  feel   under 
iliscourogement,  neglect  or  want  of  support. 


There  i?  said  to  be  a  new  mode  of  prepar- 
ing flax  without  steeping,  ado,'ted  in  England, 
noticed  in  ihe  following  paragraph: — 

Frkparation  of  Flax  Without  Stkepino. — 
This  simple  and  economical  mode  of  preparing 
the  fibre  for  tlie  spinner  is  attracting  important 
attention  at  this  moment.  The  machinery  em- 
ployed is  singularly  facile  and  inexpensive. 
The  flax  may  immediately  be  taken  from  the 
field,  dried,  and  prepared  ;  and  the  yield  is  one- 
third  more,  and  the  strength  one-third  greater, 
than  when  treated  in  the  ordinary  way.  Not 
being  tunned  by  steeping,  it  is  bleached  as  easily 
as  cotton  ;  as  the  essential  oil  remaining  in  the 
fibre  imparts  a  lustre  to  the  flax,  and  preserves 
that  "  nature"  which  will  enable  the  spinner  to 
rival  the  finest  hand-spinning,  both  in  quality 
and  brightness.  So  economical  is  this  process, 
that  the  woody  portions  broken  away,  retaining 
much  of  the  richness  of  the  plant,  are  admirably 
adapted  for  feeding  cattle;  and  thus  not  one 
single  atom  of  this  valuable  produce  of  our  soil 
need  be  lost.  There  is,  moreover,  a  peculiar 
idiosyncrasy  in  flax  so  prepared  to  unite  kindly 
with  woollen  or  silken  fabrics,  imparting  great 
strength  and  beauty,  and  considerably  lessening 
their  cost. 

As  far  back  as  1816  we  recollect  to  have 
seen  flax  prepared  without  steeping,  and  of 
beautiful  quality.  The  mode  now  recommen- 
ded, may  be  different,  and  it  woidd  be  a  great 
advantage  in  the  management  of  flax  if  it  could 
be  dressed  without  st^.^eping  in  water,  as  it  ia 
frequency  it.jured  by  this  process  if  allowed 
to  be  loo  long  in  steep,  and  the  length  of  time 
it  should  be  in  >^teep  is  not  generally  weil  un- 
derstood. We  hope  to  be  able  to  give  some 
furiher  information  on  this  subject  soon,  that 
mny  be  encouragement  to  the  cultivation  of 
flax  in  Canaila,  which  we  conceive  would  be 
very  desirable. 


I 


"We  have  received,  through  the  kindness  <«f 
Sir  James  Ed.  Alexander,  from  Professor 
Robb,  President  of  the  '*  New  Bnmswick  So- 
ciety for  the  Encouragement  of  Agriculture, 
Home  Manufactures  and  Conmerce"  the  first 
number  of  their  Journal,  with  the  New  Bruns- 
wi(  k  Almanac  for  18.')!,  prepared  under  the 


superintendance  of  the  Fredericton  Athenxum. 
We  beg  to  return  thanks  to  Professor  Robb  for 
these  interesting  works,  and  request  he  will 
accept  the  exchange  of  the  Journal  of  the  Lower 
C:ina.la  Agricultural  Society  from  their  com- 
mencement, which  we  hope  Sir  Jas.  Ed.  Alex- 
ander will  be  so  good  as  to  forward  to  Frede- 
ricton. We  are  authorized  to  stale  that  the 
Lower  Canada  Agricultural  Society  will  be 
most  happy  to  correspond  with  the  New  Brjins- 
wick  Society  on  any  subject  connected  with 
the  subject  which  both  Societies  have  been 
organized  to  advance.  In  our  next  number 
we  shall  refir  t©  these  books,  and  copv  some 
extracts. 


AGiaCULTURAL   REPORT   FOR   OCTOBER. 

This  month  finishes  the  harvest  of  the  far- 
mer. The  crop  oC  ihe  year  will  now  have 
been  collected,  and  he  will  have  pome  idea  of 
thftjjtptal  amount  of  his  produce,  although  he 
may  not,  of  its  actual  value  in  our  future  inar- 
kets.  As  we  before  observed,  the  result  of  the 
year,  we  believe,  will  be  favourable,  as  regards 
the  general  produce  of  the  crops.  We  do  not 
pretend  that  the  acreable  produce  will  be  very 
large  of  any  grain,  but  we  have  no  doubt  it 
will  be  equal  to  our  cultivation  of  the  soil  for 
the  various  crops.  Farmers  in  Canada  have 
not  much  idea  of  the  great  expense  incurred 
in  England  in  the  cultivation  of  ordinary 
farms,  and  the  atnount  of  capital  employed. 
The  latter  is  generally  from  £6  to  £10,  per 
acre,  and  frequently  over  this  last  amount.  The 
expenses  per  acre  annually,  exclusive  of  rent 
and  taxes,  is  from  £2  to  £5 — all  sterling.  We 
have  lately  seen  a  Report  of  a  farm  of  740 
acres,  situated  near  Brighton,  England.  The 
annual  expenses,  including  rent,  taxes,  &c., 
are  £4500 — and  the  annual  returns  for  the  last 
three  years,  are  about  £9  per  acre,  leaving  a 
profit  for  the  farmer  of  over  £2000,  for  interest 
of  capital  and  superiiitendance.  This  is  not 
kepi  as  a  farm  to  supply  garden  vegetables,  as 
there  is  350  acres  of  grain  grown   annually — 
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110  acres  of  peas  and  green  crops,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  farm  is  in  meatlow,  clover, 
lares  and  pasture.  The  stock  kept  upon  this 
farm  is.  28  horses  for  work, — 21  Milch  cowsi — 
12  Heifers — about  500  South  Down  sheep,  and 
some  pigs.  The  amount  paid  for  n.anure  an- 
nually, is  about  X700,  and  will  it  be  believed? 
the  farmer  has  12  ploughs,  all  of  wood,  and 
having  two  wheels  each,  and  very  much  re- 
sembling iheCanadian  wheel  plough.  Suchare 
the  only  ploughs  in  use  on  ihe  farm,  with  only 
this  tiifierence — that  some  of  them  are  lighter 
than  the  others.  This  farmer,  Mr.  Rigden,  has 
two  drill  machines,  which  cost  X36  each,  for 
sowing  his  grain,  and  although  he  linds  it  advan- 
tageous to  use  none  but  wheel  ploughs,  he  has 
all  other  implements  of  the  very  best  descrip- 
tion. He  has  an  Iron  Roller  that  cost  JG70, 
and  will  roll  over  20  acres  in  a  day,  and  is 
drawn  by  6  horses.  Here  is  a  farmer  with 
wooden  wheel  ploughs,  whose  average  of 
wheat  is  36  bushels  per  acre,  barley  40  bush- 
els, oats  from  60  to  80  bu&hels,  mangel  wurtzel 
30  tons,  and  potatoes,  from  150  to  300  bushels 
per  acre.  We  introduce  an  extract  from  the 
Report  of  this  farm,  that  we  hope  may  not  be 
without  its  usefulness,  although  it  may  be  ima- 
gined as  out  of  place  in  a  Canadian  Agricul- 
tural Report.  We  would  be  glad  to  see  a  Re- 
port of  a  larger  general  return  from  a  farm 
where  only  swing  ploughs  would  be  used. 
There  is  not  anything  better  calculated  for  in- 
struction than  reading  reports  of  well  managed 
farms  in  the  British  Isles,  and  the  report  we 
have  now  referred  to  is  made  by  a  Scotchman 
(now  in  England,)  to  a  Farmers'  Club  in  Ber- 
wickshire, Scotland.  We  are  very  anxious  to 
iee  th^  necessary  improvements  introduced  in 
our  system  of  husbandry,  but  we  do  not  wish, 
nor  is  it  necessary  to  destroy  all  that  belongs  to 
the  present  system  of  Agriculture  in  Canada 
to  effect  this  improvement.  The  Fall,  so  far, 
has  been  very  mild,  with  scarcely  any  frost  up 
to  this  time,  allowing  a  good  opportunity  to 
take  up  potatoes  and  other  root  crops,  in  goud 


condition.  Potatoes  are  partially  diseased,  but 
we  hope  there  has  not  yet  been  any  great  loss 
by  rot.  The  crop  is  generally  light,  ami  from 
this  circumstance,  they  will  be  more  likely  to 
escnpe  di-ease.  We  would  strongly  recom- 
mend any  farmer  who  has  the  means,  to  manure 
for  potatoes,  carrots,  and  parsnips  now,  instead 
of  in  the  Spriug,  and  for  grain  cn)psaIso  if  pos- 
sible. This  is  a  very  favourable  season  for 
ploughing.  It  is  much  preferable  that  the  laiiil 
should  be  rather  di-y  than  over  wet  when 
ploughing.  Soil  ploughed  in  too  wet  a  state 
is  very  much  injured,  and  't  is  difficult  to  res- 
tore it  to  a  proper  slate.  Land  intended  (or 
summer  fallow  should  be  ploughed  this  Fall. 
This  process  we  shall  never  cease  to  recom- 
mend to  Canadian  farmers  as  a  neces.sary  and 
easy  means  of  improving  their  land.  Dur- 
ing the  period  that  the  land  is  fallow,  it  would 
often  be  necessary  to  change  the  direriion  of 
the  ridges,  and  this  is  the  only  time  to  do  so. 
If  the  situation  of  the  land  and  drainage  would 
admit,  we  should  always  prefer  to  have  the 
ridgfis  run  North  and  South,  or  as  near  to  it 
as  possible.  We  believe  that  land,  ridged  in 
this  way,  v.-ill  produce  paore  of  whatever 
crop,  than  if  the  ridges  were  to  run  in  any 
other  direction.  The  furrows  and  drains  in 
ploughed  land  should  be  carefully  cleaned  out 
this  Fall.  Every  farmer  will  understand  how 
much  belter,  land  can  be  ploughed  and  drained, 
when  the  ridges  are  straight,  than  when  crook- 
ed, and  how  much  better  the  ajipearance  of 
the  field.  The  pastures  continue  green  and 
afford  a  full  supply  of  food  for  stock.  The 
markets  are  well  supplied  with  butchers'  meat 
and  all  other  descriptions  of  Agricultural  pni- 
ducts,  and  the  prices  for  all  ar?  moderate. 
There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  Canadian 
made  cheese  of  good  quality  in  the  market  this 
Fall,  and  we  rejoice  at  it.  Strangers  who 
would  visit  the  Montreal  Market  of"  a  market* 
day  v^rould  find  it  a  very  fine  Exhibition  of  Agri- 
cultural products,  and  fruit,  and  vegetables,  not 
to  be  excelled  in  North  America.     This  is  tho 
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f.irruer's  Exhibi'ii)n  and  one  he  raay  he  promi  of, 
iiotvviihsianifing  that  the  g'-neml  st.ite  of  our 
Agriciiltutv  is  not  so  advatirotl  in  improvement 
as  it  riiight  be,  or  as  it  isder-irahle  it  shouM  l)e. 
A  well  supplied  marked,  of  excellent  products, 
will  be  the  lie^l  and  n  est  profimble  Exhibition 
furmers  ran  ever  have,  and  good  prices  at  the 
market  wid  be  the  I)e3i  prizes  they  can  ever 
obtain,  and  we  fervently  hope  they  will  do  all 
that  is  in  their  powf^r  to  make  this  Exhibition 
better  everyday  and  every  year,  and  we  wish 
them  God  Speed  with  all  our  heart. 
Ottober2oih.  1850. 


Notice. — The  Directors  of  the  Lower  Ca- 
nnda  Agiicii!lural  Society  are  requested  to 
meet,  at  their  Rooins,  in  this  City,  on  Saturday, 
the  16th  duy  of  November  in.-tant,  at  11 
o'clock,  A.  M. 

By  order, 

Wm.  Evans, 

Sec.  L.  C.  A.  S. 


EXPERIMENTAL  AGRICULTURE. 

Bj  Professor  Johnston. 

Purposesfor  which  cxpinmrn's  aremad^.  Object 
of  the  suggestions  confained  in  the  present  work. 

The  ultimate  aims  of  applied  science,  in  its 
relations  to  agriculture,  will  be  the  more  fully 
and  speedily  attained  in  proportion  as  it  succeeds 
in  converting  th.e  practical  farmer  into  a  skilful, 
reasoning,  and  cautious  experimenter,  and  every 
acrricultaral  holding  into  a  progressing  and  pro- 
fit-giving experimental  farm. 

Experiments  in  chemical  science  are  made 
with  the  view  either  of  illustrating  what  is  known, 
of  testing  what  is  asserted,  or  of  discovering 
what  is  unknown. 

In  the  first  case  they  are  intended  either— 

1**.  To  exhibit  the  known  properties  and  mu- 
tual relations  of  bodies,' and  their  influeiice  upon 
animal  and  vegetable  life  ;  or, 

2'\  To  demonstrate  received  theoretical  views 
in  reference  to  these  known  properties  and  re- 
lations. 

These  are  raorely  illustrative  experiments, 
such  as  the  chemical  lecturer  makes  before  the 
audience  he  is  instructing. 

In  the  second  case,  they  are  intended  to  try 
alleged  facts;  to  test  hypotheses;  to  determine 
whether  observations  said  to  have  been  made 
have  been  made  correctly ;  whether  conjectures 


thrown  out  have  any  foundation  in  truth  ;  whe- 
ther theories  pruponiided  are  deserving  of  a  pluce 
in  our  books,  or  ought  to  be  banished  altogether 
from  their  pages.  These  researches  of  the 
experimental  critic  are  as  valuable  and  impor- 
tant as  any  which  can  be  made.  To  them  \vc 
must  be  indebted  for  clearing  away  much  rub- 
bish whicii  :it  present  finds  a  place  in  our  works 
upon  sciertifio  and  practical  agriculture. 

In  tlie  third caM',  they  are  intended  to  discover 
new  propeities,  relations,  and  useful  application  •« 
of  bodies ;  to  determine  more  accurately  and 
more  fully  the  circum>tance8  by  which  theso 
relations  and  applicatiotis  are  modified ;  and 
thus  to  help  us  forward  to  the  establishment  of 
new  or  more  ijeneral  theoretical  principals,  and 
of  new  practical  deductions. 

To  these  last  the  term  research  most  stiictly 
applies,  though  with  a  view  to  both  the  second 
and  the  third  of  the  objects  specified  above, 
experiments  in  the  field  and  the  feeding-house 
are  fitted  to  render  much  service  to  the  arts  of 
rural  life. 

Iti  suggesting  the  experiments  proposed  in 
the  following  pages,  it  has  been  my  intention, 
among  other  things, — 

First,  To  bring  into  view  the  numerous  weak, 
or  doubtful,  or  altogether  dark  points  in  our 
present  knowledge  of  agricultural  theory:  and. 

Second,  Critically  to  consider  the  bases  on 
which  our  opinions  in  reference  to  many  prac- 
tical points  really  rest.  Weak  points  in  theoiy, 
and  uncertainties  in  practice,  ought  to  be  fairly 
stated  and  considered.  Instead  of  being  cov- 
ered over  and  hidden  by  confident  assertion, 
they  ought  to  be  made  the  subject  of  experiment 
in  the  field  or  in  the  feeding-house,  and  of  ana- 
lytical research  in  the  labor:ttory.  It  is  to  the 
field  and  feeding-  experiments  that  1  intend 
principally  to  confine  the  attention  of  my  readers 
in  what  is  to  follow,  though  I  shall  not  fail  to 
indicate  from  time  to  time  those  experimental 
researches/  i  the  laboratory  which  appear  most 
urgently  to  be  required. 

Such  a  pVocedure  will  benefit  agriculture,  not 
merely  by  suggesting  to  individual  cultivators 
what  may  prove  interesting  and  instructive  ad- 
ditions to  the  ordinary  labors  of  the  farm,  but 
also  by  putting  into  the  hands  of  agricultural 
socii'ties — now  so  often  at  a  loss  for  subjects  of 
intellectual  interest  to  which  the  attention  of 
their  members  may  be  drawn,  or  for  which  pre- 
miums may  be  offered — an  almost  boundless 
field  of  inquiries,  upon  which  their  labors  may, 
year  after  year  be  beneficially  expended  ;  in- 
quiries, each  of  which  will  tend  to  awaken 
tnought  and  excite  discussion,  while  they  are  of 
a  kind,  also,  upon  which  the  least  cunning  in 
agriculture  will  not  ventnrf»to  cast  ridicule. 

Some  years  anro,  the  Highland  and  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Scotland  beaan  to  olfer  premi- 
ums for  experiments  in  the  field,  founded  on  the 
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sujjn^estions  contained  in  the  appendix  to  the 
first  edition  of  my  published  Lectures."  The 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  also  took 
up  the  same  subject,  though  less  Warmly  than 
tne  Highland  Society,  and  still  more  limited,ex- 
ertions  in  the  same  walk  have  been  made  by 
many  provincial  societies.  These  premiums 
caused  many  persons  to  undertake  such  experi- 
mental inquiries,  many  competitors  appeared  for 
the  prizes  which  were  offered,  and  a  large  body 
of  valuable  results  has  from  time  to  time  been 
published,  especially  in  the  Transactions  oi  the 
Scottish  Society. 

But,  with  the  award  of  the  premiums  and 
the  publication  of  the  results,  the  labors  of  the 
Societies  have  ended.  The  experiments  and 
their  results  have  never  been  criticized,  com- 
pared, or  digested, — their  merits  or  defects  care- 
fully and  candidly  pointed  out, — the  purposes 
for  wjiich  they  were  made,  weighed  against  the 
information  they  yielded, — the  rubbish  they 
presented,  separated  from  the  useful  matter  they 
contained, — and  the  steps  distinctly  pointed  out 
which  ought  next  to  be  taken,  in  order  to  secure 
a  further  advance. 

These  things  it  is  my  wish  to  do  to  extent  in 
the  present  work.  The  suggestion  of  such  a 
union  between  theoretical  science  and  field  ex- 
periment, with  a  view  to  the  more  secufe  and 
rapid  progress  of  agriculture,  originated  very 
much  with  myself;  and  I  feel  bound,  in  so  far  as 
my  knowledge  and  leisure  permit,  to  show  how 
much  we  have  as  yet  attained,  how  our  metliods 
of  experimental  procedure  may  be  improved  and 
made  more  reliable,  and  what  new  inquiries 
may  be  entered  upon,  in  the  hope  of  solving 
the  numerous  agricultural  problems  which  lie 
•till  unexplained  before  u&. 

The  progress  of  scientific  agriculture  cannot 
fail  to  be  greatly  promoted  by  an  extention  of 
the  habit  of  cautious  experimenting,  and  the 
multiplication  of  results  in  which  confidence 
can  le  placed.  But  many  persons,  capable  of 
benefittmg  the  art  of  cuUure  in  this  way,  are 
unaware  of  the  points  which  chiefly  require  to 
be  investigated,  and  in  what  way  the  investi- 
gation is  to  be  commenced ;  while  others  are 
now  groping  in  the  dark,  uncertain,  and  there- 
fore unsuccessful,  in  their  experiments.  Many 
also  who  have  hitherto  felt  no  interest  in  sucn 
pursuits,  require  only  to  have  their  objects  clearly 
■et  before  them  to  become  warmly  and  zealously 
devoted  to  them.  These  have  served  as  addi- 
tional inducements  to  me  in  preparing  the  fol- 
lowing pages. 

Habits  and  analogies  of  the  spccica  if  plants  on 
%Aich  experiments  are  made,  and  of  their  general 
varieties. 

But  a  knowlege  of  the  special  habits  and 
analogies  of  particular  species  of  plants,  and 
•(  their  several  varieties — the  soils  on  which 


they  grow — the  diseases  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject— the  enemies,  animal  and  vegetable,  by 
which  they  are  liable  to  be  attacked, — these 
things  are  not  less  important  to  the  suggester  of 
experiments  than  a  knowledge  of  their  gene- 
ral physiological  and  chemical  functions. 

Chemistry,  from -the  mouths  of  some  of  its 
more  hasty  or  more  ardent  cultivators,  has  pro- 
mised to  make  any  plant  grow  luxuriantly,  and 
at  will,  upon  any  soil,  provided  only  that  it  be 
suited  to  the  prevailing  climate.  But  such 
promises  are  mere  idle  boasting,  and  argue 
much  ignorance  on  the  part  of  those  who  ven- 
ture to  make  them.  Even  chemistry,  with  all 
her  power,  must  bend  to  the  constitution  and 
natural  habits  of  a  plant.     Thus — 

1°.  The  oat  and  red  clover  love  a  firm  and 
stiff  soil — a  natural  habit,  which  chemistry 
cannot  hope  to  change.  On  some  soils  the 
Tartary  oat  yields  heavy  crops,  while,  on  the 
same  soil,  the  more  valuable  Potato  oat  refuses 
a  remunerative  return.  Where  other  varieties 
of  oats  grow  sound,  the  Hopeton  oat  is  subject 
to  a  disease  called  sedge  or  tulip  root,  which  is 
gradually  driving  it  out  of  cultivation.  I  do  not 
know  whether  tliese  qualities  of  the  Potato  and 
Hopeton  oats  be  within  the  dominion  of  mechan- 
ical or  of  chemical  causes. 

2**.  Wheat. — Winter  wheat  fails  in  many 
places  where  Spring  wheat  is  found  to  do  well. 
Such  a  result  has  been  observed  in  the  island  of 
Islay,  where  so  many  improvements  have  in 
late  years  been  made  by  Mr.  Campbell  of  Islay. 
Is  chemistry  or  climate,  or  the  special  constitu- 
tion of  the  variety  of  wheat,  or  the  mechanical 
condition  of  the  soil,  to  blame  for  this  ? — and 
which  of  these  causes  has  most  to  do  with  the 
capability  of  this  or  that  field  to  grow  white  or 
red  wheat,  or  with  the  greater  productiveness 
of  this  than  that  variety  of  seed  on  similar 
soils  ? 

3°.  Barley  affects  a  lighter  soil,  but  the  qual- 
ity of  the  grain  varies  with  the  natural  dryness, 
the  drainage,  or  the  quality  of  the  land ;  and  the 
maltster,  the  feeder,  or  the  pot-barley  maker, 
buy  it  accordingly.  Yet,  in  regard  to  the  phy- 
sical condition  of  the  soil,  different  varieties 
have  different  tendencies.  The  Chevalier  bar- 
ley grows  on  clays  on  which  the  Annat — one  of 
our  best  varieties — does  not  succeed  ;  and  this 
is  probably  one  reason  why  the  Chevalier  bar- 
ley has  spread  so  widely,  and  yiclils  good  crops 
even  on  the  Huntingdon  clays.  Some  varieties 
show  a  great  difference  as  to  the  physical  nature 
or  condition  of  the  soil,  while  others  are  most 
choice  in  their  selection  of  a  suitahle  soil. 
Thus  the  Annat  variety,  already  mentioned,  not 
only  dislikes  a  clay,  but  a  gravelly  soil  also,  and 
thrives  best  on  a  dark-coloured  loam. 

4°.  Rice  grows  usually  on  low  alluvial  flooded 
tracts  of  land,  and  abundance  of  water  at  th« 
earlier  stages  of  its  existence  are  in  most  cases 
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a  necessary  of  life  to  this  plant.  '  But  there  are 
varieties  of  hill  rice  which  grow  healthily,  and 
ripen  on  dry  land.  This  difference,  though  a 
little  more  striking,  is,  in  reality,  not  more  re- 
markable or  deserving  of  attention  than  the 
ooiistitntional  differences  above  mentioned  in  re- 
gard to  barley. 

5^ .  The  Turnip. — The  numerous  varieties  of 
turnip  so  generally  known  in  this  country,  differ 
little  less  in  habit,  and  tendency,  and  choice  of 
soil,  and  power  of  resisting  the  effects  of  climate 
than  varieties  of  grain  do.  It  is  essentially 
favoured  by  a  cold  and  humid  climate.  Hence 
it  is  a  less  profitable  culture  in  our  southern 
countries,  and  yields  less  abundant  crops  along 
our  eastern  borders.  The  yellow  and  the  white 
varieties  differ  greatly  in  nutritive  value  and  in 
climatic  habits.  Of  white  turnips,  again,  vari- 
eties differ.  Thus  the  white  stone  comes  quicker 
to  maturity  than  the  white  globe;  so  that  what 
is  fitted  to  nourish  and  bring  forward  the  one 
will  not  promote  the  growth  of  the  other  in  an 
equal  degree,  or  cause  it  in  the  same  month  of 
the  year  to  yield  an  equal  ciop.  In  different 
districts,  also,  and  under  different  treatment,  the 
game  variety  is  differently  nutritive — a  circum- 
stance of  much  importance  in  all  experiments 
on  feeding. 

The  turnip  is  also  liable  to  special  attacks 
from  insects,  and  to  special  diseases — such  as 
that  called  fingers-and-toes— accidents  which 
are  more  or  less  completely  beyond  the  calcula- 
tions of  pure  or  theoretical  chemistry. 

6°.  As  the  cultivated  carrot  is  the  off^spring  of 
the  wild  carrot,  (daucus  carola,)  so  the  white 
beet  (beta  vulgaris  campcstris  alba)  are  allied  to 
the  sea-side  beet,  (beta  marilima,)  which,  like 
them,  has  a  fleshy  root,  and  is  good  for  food. 
This  analogy  indicates  the  probable  wants  of 
the  beet  tribe,  the  probable  utility  of  saline  ap- 
plications to  the  plant  while  growing,  and  the 
especial  expediency  of  making  experiments 
upon  it  with  that  common  salt  for  which  the 
Beta  maiitima  frequents  the  sea-shore. 

The  farmers  of  the  Guildford  Club,  (Surrey,) 
in  a  recent  discu-ssion  on  the  growth  of  beet, 
came  to  an  unanimous  resolution  that,  in  their 
•oils,  experience  had  shown  common  salt  to  be 
a  valuable  promoter  of  the  growth  of  this  root, 
and  that  it  was  worthy  of  being  recommended. 

The  analogy  above  stated  throws  light  on  this 
result  of  practical  experience,  and  points  out  to 
the  improving  experimenter  the  special  value 
to  him  of  a  familiarity  with  such  analogies :  they 
not  only  modify  and  restrain  the  conclusion.^  to 
which  pure  chemistry  might  erroneously  lead 
him,  but  they  indicate  new  paths  of  inquiry  on 
which  his  chemical  knowledge  may  exercise 
itself  to  the  manife.st  advantage  ot  scientific 
agriculture. 

7°.  The  pea  exhibits,  among  its  several  vari- 
eties, similar  liabilities  to  be  attacked  by  insects 


as  the  turnip  does,  and  which,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  turnip,  do  not  admit  of  easy  or  satisfactory 
explanation. 

I  lately  saw  on  the  home  farm  of  Lord  St. 
John,  at  Melshburne,  in  Huntingdon,  a  fieUl  of 
winter  peas,  sown  in  November  1848,  wliicli  had 
been  all  treated  and  manured  alike,  but  on  one 
half  of  which  the  seed  sown  was  the  early 
maple — a  common  field  pea;  on  the  other  half 
the  Ringwood  marrow  dwarf — a  white  pea. 
The  latter  was  attacked  at  Christmas  by  the 
slug.?,  and  in  great  part  devoured  so  as  to  require 
filling  up  with  ffesh  see;!,  while  the  former — the 
gray  pea — was  untouched  by  them.  There 
may  have  been  some  other  reason  besides  the 
difference  of  variety  for  this  limited  attack  of  the 
slug ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  circumstances  or  lia- 
bilities of  this  kind  may  materially  modify  the 
effect  of  chemical  applications  made  to  our 
crops,  and  may  be  the  often  unsuspected  cause 
of  important  discordancies  in  our  results. 

I  might  give  many  other  illustrations  of  the 
general  habits  and  analogies  of  our  commonly 
cultivated  ciop",  and  quote  many  special  physi- 
ological facts,  such  as  that  dry  weather  makes 
roots  like  mangel-wurtzel  run  prematurely  to 
seed,  and  that  the  seed  so  prematurely  formed 
p«Kluces  plants  which,  under  any  circumstance 
of  Weather,  exhibit  a  similar  tendency,  (Ste- 
phens;; that,  to  succeed  equally,  some  seeds, 
like  that  of  the  parsnip,  must  be  sown  new  or 
fiesh,  (Le  Couteur,)  while  others  will  germinate 
readily  and  healthily  though  kept  for  years,  and 
so  on  ;  but  the  example.?  already  given  are  suf- 
ficient to  .show  that  much  other  knowledge  be- 
sides what  is  purely  chemical  is  necesi=;ary  to 
the  suggester  of  agricultural  experiments  even 
of  a  chemical  nature.  His  skill  in  regard  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  likely  to  suc- 
ceed, and  therefore  ouxrhtto  be  tried,  and,  above 
all,  his  ability  to  account  for  failures  and  dis- 
cordant results,  will  in  a  great  measure  depend 
upon  the  possession  of  this  practical  physiolo- 
gical knowledge. 

8".  So  in  experiments  upon  trees,  no  less  than 
upon  field  crops,  practical  knowledge  of  a  sim- 
ilar kind  is  most  necessary.  That  the  clays  of 
the  gault  and  weald  favour  the  oak  ;  that  the  elm 
flourishes  only  on  the  soils  of  the  intermediate 
more  sandy  strata  ;  that  our  cider  countries  rest 
chiefly  on  the  old  red  marls,  those  of  France  on 
the  chalks  of  Normandy,  and  the  tertiary  or 
more  recent  drifts  which  overlie  them  ;  that,  in 
Bermuda,  the  coffee-tree  grows  luxuriantly  on 
the  recent  hard  calcareous  rock  of  that  island : 
such  facts  as  these,  with  which  the  practical 
man  is  unsually  most  familiar,  are  all  of  much 
use  to  the  experimental  adviser,  and  are  rich  in 
'suggestions  as  to  the  kind  of  experiments  which 
are  likely  to  succeed  upon  each  species,  as  to 
the  mtthod  of  making  them,  and  as  to  the  kind 
of  soiU  on  which  good  results  are  to  be  expected. 
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RULES 

OF 

THE   LEGISLATIVE  ASSF.MRLY^ 
RESPECTING  PRIVATE  BILLS.       '  , 

ADOPTKD  i>n  3nl  Autrust.  1850,  and  substitiifed 
for  the  Rules  (iiunibeiod  CO  to  72)  heretofore 
ill  forop. 

CO.  That  hereafter  no  Peiition  for  any  rrivp.te  or 
hv.-!il  Bill  will  be  received  by  the  House,  after  the 
first  fifieen  d:iys  of  e>ch  Sessi'-n,  unless  the  iVnition- 
ers  shall  have  first  applied,  after  untice  thereof,  for 
leave  t.<  present  such  Petition,  atfd  obtained  permis- 
sion of  the  House  to  do  so. 

61.  That  hireafter  this  House  will  not  rct^eive  any 
Private  or  local  Hills,  except  wilhin  the  first  four 
weeks  each  Session. 

02.  Thiit  this  House  will  not  receive  nny  Report 
of  a  Standinp:  or  Special  Committee,  upon  any  Pri- 
vate or  local  Bill,  except  within  tiia  first  six  weeks  of 
each  Session. 

63.  That  the  Clerk  of  this  House  shall,  iraOK-dia- 
telv  after  the  issuing-  if  the  Proclamation  convoking 
lh(>  Provincial  Parliament  for  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness, announce,  in  the  Cannda  Grzelte,  and  other 
newspapers  published  in  this  Province,  until  the  open- 
in"-  of  I'arliameiit.  the  day  on  which  the  time  limited 
for  receiving:  Petitions  for  Priv.ate  Bills  will  expire. 
Bccordinj^  to  the  Kides  of  this  House  5  and  the.  sjiid 
Clerk  shii  11  also  announce,  by  notice  set  up  iiV  the 
Special  Committee  Rooms,  and  in  the  Lobby  of  this 
House,  by  the  first  day  of  every  Session,  the  days  on 
which,  accordin{T  to  the  KiiKs  of  this  Housi-,  the 
time  for  rcceiviii}^  Petitions  for  Private  Bilis,  Reports 
on  those  Petitions,  and  Ileports  on  the  Bills  upon 
those  Peliti<ms,  are  to  expire. 

64.  Thnt  all  applicatitms  f -r  Private  or  local  Bills, 
whether  for  the  erection  of  a  Bridge  the  makiuq;  of 
a  Rail  Uoad,  Turnpike  Koad,  -or  Telegraph  Line  ; 
the  construction  or  improvement  of  a  Harbour, 
Canal,  Lock,  Dam,  or  t^lide,  or  other  like  work  $  the 
construction  of  works  for  supplying  gas  or  w.iter  ; 
or  for  the  incorporation  of  any  particular  Profession 
or  Trade,  or  of  any  Banking  or  other  Commercial 
Comjany,  or  Cemetery  Company  ;  the  incorporation 
of  a  Town  or  City  ;  the  levying  of  any  local  Asscsb- 
nient ;  the  divisi'm  of  any  County  or  Township  ; 
the  regulatit>n  of  a  Common  ;  the  re-survoy  of  any 
Township,  i.ine,  or  Concession",  or  for  granting  to 
any  individual  or  individuals  any  exclusive  rights  (m- 
])rivileges  whatsoever,  or  for  doing  any  matter  or 
thiiig  which  in  its  operation  would  idrtct.  the  rights 
or  property  <>f  other  pirties  ;  or  for  uudiiug  any 
amendment  of  a  like  nature  to  tiny  former  Act,  sh.all 
re(|uire  the  followin;j  notice  to  Iw  published,  viz.; 

In  Upper  Cart  iila — A  notice  inserted  in  one 
newspwper  published  in  the  County,  or  Union  of 
Counties,  affected. 

In  Lower  Canada — A  notice  inserted  in  one 
newspapi^r  in  the  Kns>lish,  and  one  newsp.iper  m  the 
Fr 'nch  languigc,  in  the  District  affect  (I  (if  any 
be  published  therein),  and  also  uffixed  at  the  Church 
door  of  every  Parish  or  Township  that  such  iippU- 
cation  mny  afVect,  or  in  the  most  public  place  wh-  re 
there  is  no  Church. 

Such  notices  shall  be  continued  in  each  cise^for  a 


peri  id  of  at  least  two  months,  during  th.e  intervnl  of 
lime  betwcett  the  close  of  the  next  preci'ding Session, 
imd  the  j)rese^r]taiii»n  of  the  Petition. 

6.5.  That  before  any  Petition  praying  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Private  Bill  for  the  erection  of  a  Tod 
Bridge  is  presented  to  this  House,  the  person  «>r 
persons  purposing  to  petition  for  such  Bill  shall, 
upon  gi^illg  the  notice  pre.scribed  by  the  64th  Rule, 
also,  at  the  same  time,  anil  in  the  sainr-  manner,  give 
a  notice  in  wiiting,  stating  the  rates  whicti  ihey 
intend  to  ask,  th"  e.\tent  of  the  privilege,  the  height 
of  the  arclies,  iho  interval  betweeJi  the  abutmeuis  or 
pi.-rs  for  the  p.issage  of  rafts  and  vessxds,  and  men- 
tioning also  whether  they  propose  to  erect  a  draw- 
bridge or  not,  and  the  dimensitms  of  such  draw- 
bridge. 

65.  That  parties  publishing  notices  of  intended 
application  for  Private  Bills  under  the  64th  Rule, 
shall  be  required  to  send,  addressed  to  "Private  Bill 
OIKce,  Legislative  Asseinbl}','*  (as  soon  as  may  be 
after  its  publication)  a  copy  of  the  h  cal  newspaper 
contaiidng  the  first  insertion  of  any  such  notice  (or 
a  certificate  of  the  insertion  thereof,  by  the  propri- 
etor of  such  paper)  ;  and  also,  after  the  presentiition 
of  the  Petition,  a  copy  of  the  paper  coiitaiuing  the 
last  insertion  of  the  said  notice  (or  a  certificate 
thereof),  together  with  proof  of  notices  having  been 
affixed  (when  required)  at  the  Church  doors. 

67.  Th^t  every  Private  Bill  shall  be  prepared  by 
the  parties  applying  for  the  same,  and  printed  by 
the  contractor  fn*  the  Sessional  Printing  of  the 
House,  at  the  expense  of  the  s.aid  parties,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  copies  thereof  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  Private  Bill  Offic-?,  for  the  use  of  Members, 
before  the  second  reufling. 

08.  That  Bills  of  a  private  nature  shall  be  introdu- 
ced on  a  I'etition,  to  be  presented  by  a  Member,  mid 
seconded. 

60.  That  when  any  Bill  shall  be  brought  into  the 
House  fir  c<mfirming  Letters  Patent,  a  tnu^  copy 
of  such  Letters  Patent  shall  bi'  attticheti  to   the   Bill. 

70.  That  the  expenses  and  ctists  attending  on  Pri- 
vate Bills  giving  any  exclusive  priviiem?  or  advan- 
tage, wliclher  for  the  erection  of  a  Bridge,  or  the 
coastnu'tiim  of  a  Railroail.  Turnpike  lload.  Tele- 
graph Line,  Harbour,  Canal,  Lock.  Slide,  Pam,  or 
other  like  work  ;  or  for  the  incorporation  of  Banking 
or  Commercial  Companies,  Cemetery  Companies,  or 
Companies  for  the  construcli<m  of  Gas  or  Water 
\Vork<,  or  for  any  <  ther  objects  or  profit ;  <.r  for 
amending,  extending,  or  enlarijing  any  former  Acts 
in  such  manner  as  to  confer  afbbtional  powers,  ought 
not  to  fall  on  the  jmblic.  and  that  for  the  piiipose  of 
defray iu'i:  the  same,  the  parlies  seeking  to  oijlaiu 
any  such  Bill  sludl  be  re<pured  to  pay  into  the  hands 
of  the  Clerk  of  this  House  the  sn-n  of  fifteen  pounds, 
before,  in  gny  case,  the  said  Bill  shall  be  further 
proceeded  upon  after  being  read  a  second  time. 

71.  That  every  Private  Bill,  after  having  been 
read  a  second  time,  shall  be  ref-rred  to  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Private  Bills,  if  any  such  shall  have 
been  appointed,  or  to  some  other  Standing  Commit- 
tee of  the  sivnu;  chftrncter. 

72.  That  whenever  any  retition  or  Bill  prpseiit<'d 
to  the  House  shall  have  been  n-ferred  to  a  Commit- 
teo  to  exuminir  the  matter  theteof,  and  report  the 
same  as  it  shall  appear  to  them,  to  the  House,  the 
Hou.vj  WW  not  adjiit  any  Pelitioaers  to  be  heard,  by 
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flipmsrlvps  or  Counsel,  nj^ninst  siioh  Pctilicn  or  Bill, 
until  the  matter  shall  huvo  been  first  reported  to  the 
House. 

73.  That  all  persons  whose  interest  or  property 
may  be  affecterl  by  any  Privnte  Bill  shall,  when  re- 
quired by  the  Coiuniittee.  appear  in  person  before 
tliein  to  give  their  consent,  and  if  they  cannot  per- 
sonally apppar.  they  may  send  their  consent  in  writ 
infj,  which  shall  be  proved  before  the  Coiuinittee  by 
one  or  more  witnesse-.  And  in  every  case  the  Com- 
mittee upon  any  Bill  for  incorporating  a  Company, 
shall  rtqiiire  proof  that  the  persons  whose  names 
appear  in  the  Bill  as  composing  the  said  Company, 
are  of  full  ajje,  and  that  they  are  in  a  position  to 
effect  the  objects  contemplated  hy  the  Bill,  and  have 
personally  consented  to  become  so  incorporated. 

74.  That  no  Committee  on  any  Private  Bill,  based 
upon  a  Petition,  notice  of  which  is  required  by  the 
64th  Rule,  shall  sit  thereupon,  without  first  causing 
a  week's  notice  of  the  day  of  sitting  to  be  set  up  in 
the  Lobby. 

7.0.  That  the  Committee  to  whom  any  Private 
Bill  shall  have  been  referred,  shall  report  ilie  Bill  to 
the  House,  whether  such  Committee  shall  or  shall  uot 
have  agreed  to  the  J-'reamble,  or  p<me  through  the 
several  clauses,  or  any  of  them,  and  when  any  alte- 
ration shall  have  been  made  in  the  Preamble  of  the 
Bill,  such  alteration,  together  with  the  ground  of 
making  the  same,  bhall  be  specially  stated  in  the 
Report. 

79.  That  when  the  Committee  en  any  Private  Bill 
shall  report  to  the  House  that  the  Preamble  of  such 
Bill  has  not  been  proved  to  their  satisfaction,  they 
shall  also  state  the  grounds  upon  which  they  have 
arrived  at  such  a  decision. 

77.  That  a  filled  up  Bill  containing  the  amend- 
ments proposed  to  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Bill,  be  deposited  in  the  Private  Billpffice,  one 
clear  day  before  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  upon 

»8uch  Bill. 

78.  That  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  shall 
sign,  with  his  name  at  length,  a  printed  copy  of  the 
Bill,  on  which  the  amenduients  are  fairly  written, 
and  shall  also  sign  with  the  initials* of  his  name,  the 
several  amendments  made  and  clauses  added  in  Com- 
mittee. 

79.  That  no  Private  Bill  be  read  a  third  time, 
until  the  party  interested  shall  have  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  a  certificate  from  the  Queen's  Printer,  that  the 
cost  of  printing  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  the 
Act  for  the  Goverment,  has  been  paid,  or  secured  to 
him. 

80.  That  (except  in  cases  of  urgent  and  pressing 
necessity,)  no  motion  shall  be  made  to  dispense  with 
any  Sessional  or  Standing  Order  of  the  House,  rela- 
tire  to  Private  Bills,  without  due  notice  thereof. 

81.  That  a  Book,  to  be  called  the  "Private  Bill 
Register,"  shall  be  kept  in  a  room  to  be  called  the 
"  Private  Bill  Office,"  in  which  Book  shall  be  enter- 
ed, by  the  Clerk  appointed  for  the  busine.ss  of  that 
Office,  the  name,  description  and  place  of  residence, 
of  the  parties  applying  for  the  Bill,  or  their  agent, 
and  all  the  proceedings  thereon,  from  the  Petition  to 
the  passing  (>f  the  Bill  ;  such  entry  to  specify  briefly 
each  proceeding  in  the  House,  'or  in  any  Committee 
to  which  the  Bill  or  Petition  may  be  referred,  the 
day  on  which  the  Committee  is  appointed  to  sit,  and 
fte  name  of  the  Committee  CJertc.    Such  Book  to 


be  open  to  the  public  inspoclion  didly,  during  Office 
hour.s. 

81.  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Private  Bill  Office  do 
prepare,  d:iily,  lists  of  all  Private  Bills,  and  Petitions 
for  Private  BiMsJ  upon  whi'h  any  Commit  lee  is  ap- 
pointed to  sit,  specifying  llio  time  of  meeting,  anii 
the  room  where  the  Committee  shall  ait  ;  and  tlic 
same  shall  be  hung  up  in  the  Lobby. 

iMATTHEV/  MOODY, 

MANlFACrURKR    OP 

THRASHING  MACIIINKS,  REAPING  MA- 
CHINES, STUMI'.ANDHTONK  EXTRACT- 
ORS, ROOT  CUTTERS,  REVOLVING  AND 
CAST-STEEL  HORsE  RAKES,  PATENT 
CHURNS,  WAGGONS,  &o.  &c.  &c. 

^'^HE  Subscriber  has  been  employed  since  1846  in 
manufacturing  his  improved  THRASHING 
MACHINES,  with  Horse  powers.  He  was  awar- 
ded the  highest  Prixe  at  the  Terrebonne  Co'mty 
exhibition  after  competition  with  many  fothers. 
They  have  thrashed  and  cleaned,  with  2  horses, 
from  100  to  124  minots  of  Wheat  per  day,  and  from 
200  to  250  of  Oats,  and  hiive  given  universal  satisfac- 
tion. He  guarantees  al}  purchasers  for  any  recourse 
by  Paige  &  Co.,  of  Montreal,  who  allege  having  ii  pa- 
tent for  these  machines,  dated  December,  1848!  and 
warrants  them  equal  to  any  made  here  or  elsewhere, 
for  efficiency  and  durability. 

One  of  his  R-^aping  Machines  may  be  seen  at 
Kerrls    Hotel,     St.     Lawrence    Street,    price    £25, 

Having  lately  erecteil  new  and  eiihirged  Works  for 
the  above  articles,  he  will  execute  promptly  all  orders 
in  his  line. 

Thrashing  Mills  constantly  on  hand.  Two  second 
hand  Mills,  in  warranted  order,  cheap  for  cash. 

Thrashing  .Mills  repaired,  ijnd  finishing  work  done 

Agency  in  Montreal,  at  Ladd's  Fonndrj-,  Griffin- 
town;  in  St.  Andrews,  L.  C.  at  Mr.  Henry  Kempley's. 

Terrebonne,  August,  1850. 


CANADIAN  GLASS   MANUFACTORY, 

NEAR  Schneider's  landing,  vaudreuil, 

Erected  and  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Baden 

Sr  Le  Bert. 

THE  Proprietors  of  this  establishment  are  pre- 
pared to  Manufacture  LOOKING  GLASS 
PLATE  and  WINDOW  GLASS,  of  every  size, 
coloured  and  fancy,  according  to  patterns  or  orders. 
Shades  for  Oil  and  Gas  Lamps,  plain,  tinted,  or 
coloured,  in  the  richest  hues — Coloured  Glass  of  any 
pattern  for  Churches,  similar  to  tho.se  of  European 
Churches;  also,  for  Cottages,  Gardens,  Houses,  and 
Steamers — Bottles  and  Vials  for  Druggists  made  to 
order. 

— ALSO, — 

SODA,  GINGER,  and  ROOT  BEER  BOTTLES, 
with  or  without  the  maker's  name. 
•  — ANn, — 

MILK  C.VNS,  of  suitable  sizes. 
All  these  articles  shall  be  of  the  very  best  quality 
and  disposed  of  on  reasonable  terms;  and    the  pro- 
prietors solicit  a  share  of  public  patronage,  and   the 
oxarnination  of  their  Manufactures. 
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GREAT  AGRICULTUIUL  WOUKl 

THE  FARMER'S  GUIDE. 

TO 

Scientific  and  Practical  Agricul- 
tiire. 

BY  HEKRY  STKI'HEKS,  F.  R,  S.  E,. 

Author  of  the  '*  Bmi/t  of  ihe  Farm,"  E'lifor  of  the 
"  QuartC'  tj/  Joiirttat  of  Agrii-nldire."  ffc.  ^r., 

ASSISTED  UY  JOHN  1'.  NORTON,  A.  M., 

Prqfesfinr  of  SricfUific  Agriculture  in   Yale  College, 
New  Iluven,   Author  of  Agricultural    Prise  Essays 

1^  HIS  highly  valiuiblework  will  comprise  two  large 
royal  octavo  volumes,  c'onta'nin<?  over  1400  pa- 
ges with  18  or  20  spltndiil  steel  en;;rnvinj^s  and  more 
thnn  600  engravin<{s  on  wooH,  in  the  liighe.'-t  style  of 
the  art,  illustrating  almost  every  implement  of  hus- 
bandry now  in  use  by  the  best  farmers,  tho  best 
methods  of  ploiighino^,  planting,  hayinj?,  harves- 
tin<r,  &c.  &c.,  the  Vnrious  domestic  nnimals  in  their 
hi^ihest  p(-rfectioii;  in  short,  the  pictorial  feature  of 
the  book  is  unique,  and  will  render  it  of  incalc<ilablo 
value  to  the  student  of  agriculture. 

This  great  work  is  the  joint  production  of  two  of 
the  most  talented  agricultural  scholars  of  the  day  ; 
the  (me  eminent  as  an  author  and  editor  in  Great 
Britain,  aiul  the  other  as  a  Professor  in  Yale  C'  Mege. 
Both  are  eminently  practical  as  well  as  scientific  rten, 
and  all  they  say  may  be  relied  on  as  the  result  of  pro- 
found research,  tested  and  sustjiined  by  practical  ex- 
periment. The  contributions  of  Professor  Norton  are 
chiefly  designed  to  adiipt  the  British  portion  of  the 
book  to  this  country,  and  thus  to  make  it  an  Anglo- 
Americnii  work,  giving  to  its  readers  all  the  really 
useful  agricultural  knowledge  at  present  attainable 
in  either  country. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  departments,  diatin- 
guished  by  the  four  seasons  of  the  3'eiir,  commence- 
ing  with  Winter,  and  Prof  Norton's  notes,  will  be 
published  as  an  appendix  to  each  part.  The  first 
chapter  treats  of  the  following  subjects,  under  the 
head  of 

INITIATION. 

On   the  best    of  the   existing    Methods   for  acqui- 
ringa  thnrough  knowledge  of  Practical  Ilusbanclry. 
On  the  Difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  learning  Prac- 
tical Husbandry,  and  on  the  Moans  of  overcoming 
them. 
On  the  Different  kinds  of  Farming. 
On  the  persons  required  to  Conduct  and  Execute  the 

Labor  of  the  Farm. 
On  the  Branches  of  Science  most  applicable  to  Agri- 
culture. 
On  the  Institutions  of  Education  best  suited  to  Ag- 
ricultural Science. 
On  the  Evils  attending  the  negh-ct  of  Landowners 

and  others  to  leurn  pratical  Agriculture. 
On  observing  the  details  and  recording  the  facts  of 
Farming  by  the  .Xgricidtural  Stwlent. 
Terms  of  the  Work. — 'I'he  American  edition,  the 
first  number  of  which  is  already  iiisned,  w  ill  be  pub- 
lished in  semimonthly  numbers  of  64  pages,  wiih  an 
English  steel  engraving  in  each  number,  of  which  there 

i 


will  be  about  22  in  all.     Price,  25  Cen-t8  pbr  Nom* 

BKtt,  Oa  $5  IN  ADVANCE  FOK  THE  22   N  UHBEB8. 


CLUBBING. 

Three  Copies  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  $12 1 
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With  great  pleasure,  we  give  insertion  to  the 
communication  of  "  A  Ploughman,"  and  we 
reaJily  admit  it  to  be  the  best  written  letter  we 
have  seen  with  this  signature.     We  perfectly 
agree  with  our  correspondent,  except  on  two 
pt)iii!s,  ihai  is,  the  size  of  the  furrow  slire,  and 
allowing  a  pliiughman  competitor  at  a  Ploughing 
Mulch,  to  leave  /lis  plough,  and  arrange  with 
his  hands  and  feet,  defects  in   his  ploughing. 
We  have  no  obj^jction  to  otfering  advice  to  the 
pliiughman.  as  to  his  work,  when  he  comes  to 
the  head-land  ;  althougli,  snch  advice,  unless 
coming  from  his  employers,  might  not  in  all 
rases  be  judicious,  and  possibly   would  con- 
fuse  the   man.     We  agree   with  our  corres- 
pondent, that  establishing  a  scale  is  not  of  so 
much  consequeme,  provided  the  furrow  slice 
sball  not  be  cut  at  a  less  depth,  than  5  inches, 
or  a  greater  width  ihan  8  inches,  for  this  depth, 
but  we  do  not  think   that  a  furrow  slice  of  6 
inches  deep  and  7^  inches  wide,  will  make  the 
best  i^eed  bed,  or  handsomest  ploughing.     We 
conceive  that  v\hen  the  slice  is  cut  oflfthis  size, 
it  must  necessarily  stand  too  mu<h  upon  (he 
edge,  and  will  allow  the  seed,  when  sowing,  to 
go  down   between  the  slices,  and  hence,  be 
buried  too  deeply.     We  should  prefer  that  one 
slice  lapped  over  the  other,  the  one-third  of  its 
w'dth,  or  about  3  inches  at  least,  when  plough- 
ing grass-land.     Doubtless  the  more  minute  the 
divij'ion  of  the  soil,  by  the  action  of  ploughing, 
tie  beter,  provided  the  furrow  slice  lief  pro- 
perly, and  so  as  to  check  the  growth  of  grass — 
but  when  the  depth  and  width  of  the  slice  are 


not  in  proportion,  we  have  never,  in  our  expe- 
rience, found  the  ploughing  to  come  up  to  our 
humble  ideas  of  perfection.     Of  course,  we 
only  refer  to  ploughing  swarlh,  or  grass  land, 
not  to  fallows,  or  land  that  has  been  in  tillage 
the  year  previous.     When  ploughmen  are  al- 
lowed to  quit  their    plough,  and   delay   their 
time,  (as  they  did  at  the  las^t  County  of  Mon- 
treal Ploughing  Match,)  in  settling  the  furrow 
slice,  they  can  never  accomplish  their  work  in 
the  space  of  time,  that  would  entitle  them   to 
receive  a  prize.     Bui,  independent  of  this,  we 
humbly  conceive  the  praciice  to  be  veryoljec- 
tionable,  where  men  come  forward  as  practiced 
ploughmen,  and   where  the  land  is  generally 
selected  as  the   most  easy  to   plough  in   the 
country,  as  it  was  at  Mrs.  Mills'  farm.     We 
offer  these  objections  to  the  communication  of 
our  correspondent,  whom   we  have    not  the 
pleasure  of  knowing,  with  the  greatest  deference 
l)ecause  from  the  manner  he  writes,  we  are 
satisfied  he  must  understand  his  subject  belter 
than  we  can  pretend  to  do — ani  we  can  assure 
him  it  affords   us   much   satisfaction   that   his 
general  views  on  this  subject,  are  so  much  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  own.    May  we  hope  that 
as  he  can  write  so  well,  and  to  the  purpose, 
that  he  will  often  favor  us  on   any  agricultural 
subject.     If  we  should  at  any  time  differ  from 
him,  we  shall  certninly  state  upon  what  grounds 
and  in  the  least  offensive  manner  possible.    We 
give  our  correspondent  credit  for  being  a  gen- 
tleman as  well  as  "A  Ploiigliman,"  and  shall 
treat  him  as  such,  should  he  favor  us  agaiu. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  JOUKNAL. 

Sir, — Being  a  regular  reader  of  your  Journal, 
a  few  thoughts  have  been  suggested  by  the  pe- 
rusal of  your  last  number,  especially  from  tlie 
letter  of  a  Young  Plovghman  and  the  answer 
you  gave  him.  The  following  remarks  I  wish 
you  to  give  publicity  to  in  your  next  number, 
that  they  may  have  a  chance  to  effect  some 
little  improvement  in  certain  quarters — if  they 
are  sound.  And  as  a  and  all  enquiting  young 
ploughmen  are  to  me  interesting,  allow  me  to 
ariswer  his  questions  in  my  own  way. 

And  First.  If  the  judges  at  matches  be  jud- 
ges of  ploughing  it  matters  little  whether  there 
be  scales  given  or  not,  for  the  ploughman  who 
takes  unsuitable  proportions  of  a  furrow,  will 
cure  himself  of  that,  when  be  sees  the  decisions 
of  merit  given,  as  the  most  desirable  style  of 
ploughing  may  be  learned  from  the  successful 
lots.  But  the  scale  that  I  would  have  a  young 
ploughman  to  aim  at  as  a  standard,  is  6  inches 
deep  by  7^  vnde  :  such  a  furrow  is  the  most  de- 
sirable and  most  perfect,  and  can  be  attained  by 
means.  Any  other  proportions  will  not  satisfy 
an  experienced  eye,  nor  accomplish  the  requi- 
sites and  effects  of  good  ploughing,  and  he  that 
possesses  the  knowledge  to  trim  a  plough  to 
work  a  furrow  of  these  dimensions  as  it  should 
be  wrought,  may  flatter  himself  of  having  ac- 
quired the  greatest  possible  proficiency  ,in 
ploughing  so  far  as  trimming  of  ploughs  is  con- 
cerned. 

And  Second.  As  to  time,  it  is  the  moat  requi- 
site condition  that  can  be  enjoined  upon  compe- 
titors. Where  I  came  from,  in  Scotland,  each 
lot  was  previously  measured,  and  on  the  ticket 
of  the  lot  was  written  the  number  of  roods, 
falls  antl  yards  the  lot  contained,  and  the  hours, 
minutes  and  seconds  it  was  to  be  finished  at. 

Except  at  beginning  and  finishing,  setting 
poles  at  faring,  and  leading  one  horse  before 
another  at  hinting,  no  person  was  allowed  to  set 
a  fcut  upon  the  land  during  its  being  ploughed, 
to  aid  the  ploughman  in  any  shape  whatever, 
except  at  the  head  ridges  or  land-ends,  where 
all  had  access  to  and  where  all  or  any  interest- 
ed parties  might  aid  or  instruct  their  man  as  in 
turning  the  horses  and  plough,  while  the  plough- 
man took  a  pi-ep  along  his  work  to  detect  flaws, 
and  remedy  them  next  bout,  or  give  instructions 


to  him  from  any  part  of  the  field  unoccupied  by 
ploughs.  But  no  person  was  allowed  to  set  a 
foot  upon  the  competing  land  except  the  com- 
petitors and  judges,  till  the  judges  came  off  it, 
when  all  were  allowed  to  cross  it  and  examine 
and  criticise  as  they  pleased.  The  ploughmen 
were  at  liberty  to  use  all  the  means  in  their 
power  to  make  their  ploughing  as  good  as  they 
possibly  could,  using  hands  and  feet  and  all  till 
their  time  loas  up,  which  they  would  do  some- 
times With  watch  in  hand  till  the  last  second  of  * 
their  time,  and  if  hurried,  run  across  to  a  neigh- 
bour's lot  rather  than  risk  being  scored  out  by 
running  down  to  the  land-end  on  his  own  lot. 
"  Time,"  I  overheard  an  old  farmer  on  one  oc- 
casion remark,  at  seeing  the  panic  of  some  fear- 
ing they  would  be  too  late,  "  tries  their  mettle,  at 
home,  they  may  stand  and  plough,  but  here,  they 
must  go  and  plough."  Time  is  the  best  subordi- 
nate safeguard  to  fair  play,  without  restrictions  to 
the  less  spirited  and  ingenuous  will  use  it  and 
abuse  it  for  his  own  interest,  as  the  difference  of 
twenty  minutes  more  taken  by  one  than  another, 
in  a  given  extent  of  ground,  may  turn  the  prize 
otherwise  than  it  would,  had  time  been  exacted. 

Of  course,  lots  cannot  always  be  had  alike  is 
extent,  and  therefore  s\l  cannot  be  expected  to 
finish  at  the  same  time,  but  for  the  falls  and 
yards,  let  the  time  be  calculated  at  the  given  time 
per  acre  for  the  entire  lot.  Circumstances  may 
sometimes  render  exceptions  expedient ;  but  the 
rule  should  be,  in  time  or  no  prize. 

As  some  of  your  readers  may  not  be  aware  of 
the  strictness  to  which  this  point  is  carried  in 
some  places,  I  copy  from  a  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived from  Scotland  some  months  since,  a  re- 
mark or  two  on  this  point,  showing  as  it  does, 
how  much  order  and  fair  play  are  appreciated. 
He  says :  "  Your  friend  P.  got  a  good  lying  lot 
but  the  leafield  being  above  30  years  old,  was  so 
tough  in  the  sward,  that  when  the  plough  went 
fast  through  it,  it  would  scarcely  turn  at  all ;  and 
80  tough  was  it  that,  if  you  had  commenced 
tumbling  back  a  furrow  at  one  end  of  the  field, 
it  would  have  run  to  the  other  in  a  whole  furrow. 
He  had  a  pair  of  good  horses,  but  they  and  him 
were  nearly  by  with  it.  Many  of  them  were 
best  off  without  finishing  their  lots,  and  all  of 
them  were  as  well  tired  as  ever  they  had  been. 
Many  were  out  of  time,  and  even  some  who  got 
prizes  were  as  much  as  20  minutes  late ;  but 
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from  the  causes  referred  to,  the  work  was  gene- 
rally inferior  to  previous  matches,  and  therefore 
time-keepers  and  interested  parties  were  less 
on  the  look-out  than  they  sometimes  are  ;  and 
not  easy  to  tell  whore  many  prices  would  be, 
hence  chances  were  got,  but  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  P.  was  about  first,  and  which,  by  the  evi- 
dence of  a  large  group  on  his  land-end,  made 
his  time  widely  known,  and  that  his  time  was 
vp  before  he  finished. 

A  meeting  of  Committee  was  held,  and  not- 
withstanding the  untoward  circumstances,  it  was 
decided,  that  he  got  nothing,  being  out  of  time.^^ 

Rules  should  be  binding,  and  those  who  in- 
fringe them  should  forfeit  all  claims,  though  de- 
Kerving  otherwise.  But  it  is  hard  to  bring  ar- 
dent competitors  or  interested  on-lookers  to  avoid 
doing  so,  especially  when  changes,  unreason- 
able and  different  frdra  long  established  practice 
are  resorted  to.  Arising  from  such' innovations, 
squabbles  and  ill-feelings  may  be  expected  to 
occur  yeutly,  as  at  the  late  Montreal  Match, 
where  regard  to  the  regulations  was  partially 
exercised  and  not  acted  out  in  every  instance, 
which  if  they  had  been  so,  it  is  asserted  by 
some  parties  that  more  prizes  than  that  of  the 
Senior  Canadians  would  have  changed  places. 
But  it  is  hard  to  know  where  each  prize  would 
have  been,  if  the  truth  were  told  in  this  respect. 
But  it  appears  to  me  that  some  of  the  rules  are 
illiberal  and  unreasoaable,  and  entirely  incon- 
sistent with  the  objects  which  such  competitions 
are,  in  their  truest  sense,  designed  to  effect.  Is 
not  the  competition  in  ploughing  for  the  im- 
provement of  that  art  chiefly,  and  through  it  indi- 
rectly agriculture  generally?  That  all  the  re- 
gulatiinsare  not  subordinate  to  the  chief  object, 
it  is  not  hard  to  perceive,  and  look  likor  being 
fiamed  from  sinister  motives  and  a  spirit  of  strife. 
Let  us  look  at  one  or  two.  "No  ploughman 
shall  be  allowed  to  mend  or  arrange  his  land 
with  his  hands  but  may  stop  his  horses — keep- 
ing his  hands  on  the  stilts,  however — and  make 
as  long  a  leg  as  he  chooses  to  tramp  it  behind 
him :  and  further,  that  no  person  shall  be 
allowed  to  aid  or  instruct,  in  any  shape,  the 
ploughman  after  begun."  These  rules  were 
made,  I  believe,  from  some  of  the  crack  plough- 
men, having,  last  year,  arranged  the  whole 
length  of  a  furrow  with  their  hands,  and  from 
some  aiding  by  instructions  or  otherwise  in 


having  the  >^ork  as  well  as  possible.     Now,    , 
while  I  don't  like  to  see  any  ploughman — from 
any  cause,  such  as  a  bail  plough  or  obstructi:)n8 
of  any  kind — in  the  unavoidable  predicament  of 
being  obliged,  for  the  sake  of  his  work  and  in 
justice  to  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  to  lilt  and 
arrange  bad  places  in  his  lot,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  disallowed  by  a  whim  of  a  raajorit)'  (who 
probably  know  little  of  such  matters  praclic.illy, 
and  overlook  common  sense  and  justice  througli 
spleen)  from  making  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power,  as  good  a  day's  work  as  he  can  ;  I  say, 
in  every  respect,  it  is  better  to  allow  the  plough- 
men all  the  means  they  possess  of  making  good 
work,  but  restrict  them  io  time,  and  if  tha  fault 
of  recourse  to  dressing  it  with  hands  and  feet 
(which  is  no  fault  at  all  but  laudable    when 
needed)  lies  in  his  want  of  skiii  in  holding  or 
in  trimming  of  his  plough  to  work  it  herself, 
where  there  is  no  obstructions,  the  time  wliich 
will  always  sound  in  his  ears  while  mending 
his  land,  will  be  the  bir-st  incentive  to  improve 
himself  in  every  possible  way  :  for  the  look  of 
a  professedly  and  expected  exfra  supeifi.ie  day's 
job;  for  thj  discounti^nanciug  of  a  pernicious 
habit,  now  exploded  and  obsolete,  of  k-aving 
one  bad  spot  to  be  covered  or  anaMsed  rfer- 
wards ;  and  in  ju>tic3  to  tha  propri  tji  tf  t'.io 
grounds;  allow,   encourage  and   enf»ice   each 
and  all  of  the  pIouq;hmen  topass  none  of  the  work 
unclosed,  and  he  will  resori  to  all  possible  mea.is 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  toueU.ig  it  wiili  any- 
thing but  his  favourite  implement,  espetiilly  if 
'time   haunts  or  rather  h'in's   him.      It  h  saiil, 
''alike  for  one  alike  for  all,"  but  exc^'pt  iho 
circumstances   are   the    sani  j    through  )Ut,    the 
binding  of  all  ti  one  certain  rule,   is  Uit  indivi- 
dual juslice.     Lots  are  not  all  a'ikj.     Oiie  there 
is  a  road  in,  it  ts  worst  to  close,  bat  ntit withstand- 
ing, were  it  allowed  that  han  Isand  foet  be  used 
(in  short  a  little  Lanier  work  f.>r  it  j  ist  to  i-ome 
this  when  there  is  (iiiv:)  its  possessor  ini^'Iit  rival 
or  beat  his  more  tbrlu;i.iie  nei^hb  jur  and  co.n- 
petitor.     One  lot  there  is  not  a  stuiie  i'.i,  and  t!ie 
plough,  if  in  gjod  trim,  will  prtsjrvj  a  steady 
onward  motion  anl  leave  masterly  work,  i  w  ]\ 
held.     While  a  plough  as  g.K>l  a:id   as   well 
manned,  in  a  stonier  lut,  cannot  ma!\e  the  same 
work  with  the -ame  ease:  injustice  th\»  plough- 
man must  have  fair  play  with  his  more  fjrtu- 
nate  neighbour,  and  if  among  these  untoward 
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circumstances,  he  can  by  any  means  beat  his 
fellow,  let  him  by  all  means  hare  a  hope  to 
sweeten  his  labours  and  pains  taking,  that  Tne^ 
rit  wi'ihin  time,  by  whatever  means,  shall  be  re- 
warded ;  or  at  least,  merit,  by  whatever  reason- 
able means,  shall  not  be  disqualified.  As  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  clause,  viz  : 

That  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  instruct  or 
in  any  way  aid  the  ploughmen — look  at  the  ra- 
tionality and  consistfency  of  it  with  the  designs 
of  the  Society. 

Ori-lookers  can  see  flaws  which  the  plough- 
man cannot  always  timeously  see,  and  is  it  con- 
trary to  the  best  interest  of  any  individual  con- 
nected with  the  ploughing — especially  with  a 
view  to  adhere  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  Society 
for  Diffusing  Agricultural  Knowledge  and  Skill, 
without  stereotyping  its  influences  by  pernicious 
rules  subversive  of  its  object — to  allow  any  to 
give  a  useful  hint  or  word,which  maybe  useful  to 
any  hearing  or  observing  it.  A  young  plough- 
man may  be  at  the  side  of  the  person  giving 
the  instructions,  he  may  see  and  profit  by  what 
he  hears.  Everything  but  a  spirit  of  selfishness 
makes  it  proper  to  "  do  good  to  yourself  and 
others ;"  but  is  the  Society  to  limit  the  collision 
of  opinion  and  exchange  of  thoughts  necessary 
to  improvement,  which  is  professedly  the  object 
of  all  such  gatherings,  in  the  greatest  possible 
manner,  through  selfish  whims? 

Let  any  friend  or  person  of  skill  give  a  useful 
word  to  any  ploughman  openly  if  he  will  with- 
out dread  of  being  collared  by  any  officials  on 
the  ground.     Instructions  can  be  given  when 
parties  will  it,   in   defiance  of   all   speciRS  of 
watching  offenders.     But  let  the  Committee  be 
disinterested  and  encourage  by  a  vote  of  thanks 
rather  than  disqualify,  any  who  has  the  liberality 
to  give  advice  and  any  who  thankfully  accept 
it.     Encourage  the  patriotism  and  disinterested- 
ness of  any  who  will  proclaim  secrets  worth 
knowing  and  advantageous  in  their  application 
to  all,  by  a  premium  if  yon  will,  bnt  hinder  not 
and  oust  not  any  in  his  zeal  for  proficiency.  The 
field  is  the  best  lecture^'room,  and  let  each  be  a 
teacher  if  he  will  and  the  benefits  will  be  mn- 
tual.     Some  find  fault  with  the  judges  being 
present  on  the  day  of  the  match  as  by  being 
there  tliey  may  be  biassed  in  some  degree,almost 
insensibly,  to   some    one    independent  of  his 
ploughing  qualifications.     A  judge  may  think 


"  there's  a  neighbour  of  mine  a  good  ploughmftcf 
at  home  and  he's  good  to-day,  what  do  you 
think  of  this  man,  he'll  be  in  the  books." 
Hera's  another  one  that  I  knew  long  ago  he's 
a  fine  fellow,  he's  done  me  a  gude  turn  afore 
noo,  he's  ploughing  well  too,  &c.,"  &c*  Suih 
is  a  specimen  of  the  objections  on  this  point  and 
sometimes  these  may  happen  in  some  degree 
unintentionally  ;  for  I  would  be  hard  to  be  made 
believe,  thai  any  one  would  go  to  act  as  judge 
without  the  desire  of  having  for  hi^  motto,  "  Let 
the  best  win,"  Of  course  having  the  judges 
to  examine  and  decide  on  the  day  after,  would 
obviate  these  objections,  but  then  by  such,  that 
interchange  of  opinion,  which  is  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  improvement  would  be  lost,  and  specta- 
tors would  have  no  opportunity  of  examining 
the  decision  of  the  judges. 

Just  as  at  a  Cattle  Show,  many  learn  points 
from  the  decisions  which  had  they  only  seen 
the  cattle  without  the  decisions  before  them, 
would  hare  awarded  the  premiums  differently. 

To  learn  judgment  in  such  matters  is  the  ob- 
ject of  such  meetings  at  all.  Therefore,  the 
greatest  possible  publicify  and  openness  should 
be  given,  as  public  opinion  also  is  the  best  su- 
bordinate safeguard  to  fair  play  or  justice  being 
exercised. 

I  have  been  intentionally  diffuse  m  this  com- 
munication, which  may  in  sc)me  degree  apolo- 
gize for  its  length  for  your  columns,  but  if  any 
steps  through  it  be  taken  towards  amendment 
in  the  subject,  the  loss  will  be  compensated. 

A    PtOUGHMAN. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THOMSON'S  LECTURES, 
ON  BOTANY,  ON  SOILS,  MANURES,  &c. 

It  is  a  wise  provision  of  nature,  that  as  plants  are 
not  endued  with  volition  and  locomotion,  nor 
guided  by  instinct  nor  reason,  they  are  subject 
to  more  regular  and  unaherable  laws  than  the 
animal  creation,  at  least  than  that  portion  of  it 
which  possesses  those  functions  which  have 
been  enumerated.  Their  food  is  always  phaced 
within  their  reach  and  they  enjoy  good  health, 
and  arrive  at  perfection  in  their  growth,  inde- 
pendent of  external  accidents,  to  which  animals 
are  equally  liable,  when  they  are  situated  where 
the  soil  contains  those  principles  which  are  best 
adapted  for  the  various  purposes  of  their  econo- 
my. The  consideration  of  this  question  snjrgests 
the  questions — What  is  the  composition  of  soils? 
What  pait  of  soils  are  taken  up  as  food  by  the 
roots  of  plants  ?     To  answer  them  has  long  em- 
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ployed  the  attention  of  the  philosophical  obser- 
ver, and  many  and  various  opinions  haVo  been 
given  to  the  public  ;  but  it  is  only  since  moilern 
chemistry  made  those  discoveries  wliich  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  the  most  splendid  triumphs 
of  experimental  science,  that  any  thing  rational 
andsalisfactory  has  been  advanced.  •••••• 

Tne  lact  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  and  im- 
pressed on  your  miiuls,  that  pla;its  are  living 
beiags,  possessed  of  powers  which  enable  them 
to  convert  into  their  own  material  substance, 
matiera  of  a  nature  apparently  very  different 
from  it,  witliout  keepinif  this  in  view,  we  should 
be  forced  to  look  for  all  the  different  productions 
of  plants  ready  formed  in  tbe  soil  where  they 
grovy,  and  to  suppose  that  these  are  simply  ta- 
ken up  by  their  roots,  and  deposited  in  the  dif- 
feren,t  parts  of  the  plant  ;  an  idea  too  incongru- 
ous to  be  admitted.  On  the  contrary,  they  do 
not  even  take  up  those  principles  which  are 
most  abundant  in  the  soil  where  they  grow  ;  but 
select  particular  parts  of  them,  although  these 
are  not  found,  in  general,  forming  in  their  un- 
combined  slate  any  part  of  the  vegetable 
frame. 

The  ultimate  components  of  all  the  various 
Bubstances  produced  by  vegetables  have  been 
found  the  same,  differing  only  in  the  quantity 
and  the  mode  of  their  combination ;  and  the 
parts  of  the  soil  which  supply  these  have  been 
found  to  be  much  fewer  than  was  previously 
supposed.         •••••• 

Every  soil  fit  for  yielding  nutriment  to  vege- 
tables may  be  supposed  to  consist  of  earth,  wa- 
ter, air,  a  small  proportion  of  metallic  o.vyds, 
and  decomposed  vegeta'ble  and  animal  matters, 
in  which  are  included  salts,  gases,  and  Vegeta- 
ble extracts. 

Earth  which  is  the  essential  basis  of  all  soils, 
is,  as  it  is  commonly  spoken  of,  a  compound  of 
different  earths  :  the  most  general  of  which  are 
Colcarious  earth,  Argillacious  earth,  Sitidous 
earth,  Magnes'ian  earth,    and  Ferruginous  earth. 

1.  Calcabious  Earth  comprehends  lime 
usually  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  in  a  state 
of  limestone,  chalk,  shells  and  marl,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  carbonate  ^  lime  with  clayey  and 
sandy  matters ;  but  lime  is  sometimes,  also  found 
in  cornbinatio.i  with  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a 
substance  called  gypsum  ;  and  more  rarely  with 
phosphoric  acid.  When  too  much  calcaneus 
matter  is  contained  in  a  soil,  it  is  unfertile,  ow- 
ing to  its  absorbing  moisture,  and  consequently 
remaining  too  dry.  But  the  case  is  different 
when  the  calcarious  matter  is  mixed  with  silica, 
for  then  the  moisture  absorbed  remains  in  a 
free  state,  and  not  so  united  with  the  chalky  mat- 
ter as  to  disappear  and  be  useless  to  plants. 
But  the  absorbing  properties  of  all  calcarious 
Boils  are  not  alike  ;  and  a  great  difference  de- 
pends on  the  degree  of  comminution  of  the  cal- 
cario'us  matter.  Thus  100  parts  of  calcarious 
6and  retain,  according  to  Professor  Schubler's 


experiments,  29  parts  only  of  water,  whilst  100 
parts  of  the  same  matter  in  the  state  of  fine  jww- 
di!r  retains  85  per  cent.  In  the  first  case,  when 
calcarious  earth  and  silica  predominate  in  an 
arable  field,  tln-y  produce  a  hot  and  dry  soil. 
Argili-acious  Earth,  comprehends  clay 
which  is  generally  mixed  with  silicious  sand 
and  mineral  substances,  and  is  very  retentive.of 
moisture. 

3.  Silicious  Earth  is  almost  entirely  cona- 
posed  of  sand.  The  water  passes  so  readily 
through  it,  that  very  little  is  retained  for  the 
purposes  of  vegetation  ;  and  soils  which  contain 
much  of  this  earth  are,  therefore  barren  and  un- 
profitable. In  the  form  of  sand  it  retains  25  per 
cent,  only  of  water,  while  100  parts  of  it,  as  it 
occurs  vvitli  clay  in  an  arable  field,  retains  280 
per  cent,  of  water. 

4.  Magnksian  Earth  is  not  so  commonly 
found  as  the  earths  we  have  already  noticed. 
The  magnesia  it  contains  is  combined  with  car- 
bonic acid,  and  mixed  with  silicious  particles. 
It  approaches  neare.st  to  the  nature  of  clayed 
earths  in  its  power  of  retaining  moisture;  that 
power  enabhng  it  to  retain  4^  times  its  own 
weight  of  water.  This  renders  it,  when  it  pre- 
dominates, very  prejudicial  to  vegetation  ;  while 
it  increases,  when  added  in  moderate  propor 
tions,  the  fertility  of  a  dry  sandy  soil. 

Ferruginous  Earth  consists  of  those  oxydsol 
iron,  known  by  the  names  of  ochres  and  pyrites, 
mixed  with  silicious  matter.  These  oxyds,  in 
particular  the  pyrites,  when  in  considerable 
quantity  in  a  soil,  if  it  contains  little  calcarioua 
matter,  are  extremely  injurious  to  vegetation. 

The  pyrites  is  a  compound  of  sulphur  and  iron,  ■ 
and  is  converted  by  exposure  to  air  and   moist- 
ure into  sulphate  of  iron,  which  destroys  plants 
by  over-stimulating  them. 

Vegetable  earths  have  the  least  specific  gra- 
vity, and  sandy  soils  the  greatest,  whether  they 
be  dry  or  moist ;  the  vegetable  earths  contain, 
besides  vegetables  in  a  state  of  decay,  animal 
matter  and  a  large  proportion  of  salts,  wlsich  are 
chiefly  common  salt,  sulphates  of  magnesia  and 
of  potash,  nitrates  of  lime,  and  carbonates  of  pot- 
ash and  of  soda. 

Such  are  the  earths  generally  crntained  i» 
soils  ;  when  anyone  of  them  abounds,  the  cota- 

f)ound  earth  is  named  after  the  component ;  as 
or  instance,  a  calcarious  soil,  an  argillacioua 
soil,  &c. 

The  principal  difference  which  characteri-<es 
the  various  kinds  of  earths,  is  their  power  of  re- 
taining the  next  component  of  soils,  water. 
Water,  as  forming  a  nart  of  soils  is  either  che- 
mically combined  witn  the  earth,  or  merely  me- 
cfianically  mixed  with  it,  and  retained  in  com- 
bination by  cohesive  attraction.  In  the  former, 
it  is  of  no  use  to  vegetables ;  in  the  latter,  it  is 
essentially  necessary  for  their  support.  If  the 
soil  be  not  sufficiently  retentive,  the  plant  is 
starved  for  nothing  can  be  taken  up  from  the 
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earth  that  is  insoluble ;  and  as  we  shall  show  af- 
terwards, water  itself  is  a  principal  part  of  the 
food  of  plants.  If  the  soil  be  too  stiffand  reten- 
tive, the  water  remains  upon  its  surlace,  and 
does  not  percolate  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  be  ap- 
lied  to  the  roots;  and  if  the  vegetable  be  oi  a 
succulent  kind,  the  herbaceous  part  remaining 
constantly  surrounded  with  moisture  has  its  ve- 
getative powers  weakened,  and  rots.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  in  winter  ;  for,  as  the  vital 
energy  of  the  plant  is  then  much  lowered  by 
cold,  a  disease  of  the  vegetable  takes  place,  si- 
milar to  what  happens  in  a  leucophlegmatic 
state  of  the  animal  body,  from  which  the  plant 
rarely  recovers.  The  most  efficient  soil,  as  far 
as  winter  is  concerned,  is  that  which  contains  a 
due  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime,  sand  and  pul- 
verised clay,  with  some  vegetable  or  animal 
matters  ;  and  in  which  the  materials  are  so  min- 
gled as  to  remain  loose  and  permeable  to  the 
air.  This  is  calculated  not  only  to  retain  the 
water  in  proper  quantity  ;  but  also  to  absorb  it 
from  the  atmosphere,  which  is  one  great  souice 
of  the  supply  that  vegetables  require  ;  for  water, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  is  requisite  for 
rendering  the  other  matters  in  soils  sufficiently 
soluble  to  be  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants, 
All  the  eaiths  ai-e  more  or  less  soluble  in  wa- 
ter; thus  lime  is  taken  up  readily  in  its  pure 
state ;  and  also  if  the  water  contains  much  car- 
bonic acid  in  solution,  when  the  lime  is  in  the 
form  of  chalk,  or  a  carbonate,  in  the  proportion 
of  about  1-6hO  part  of  its  weight.  Clay  is  so- 
luble in  a  minute  proportion  in  rain  water;  sili- 
ca even  may  be  retained  in  solution  by  the  aid 
of  carbonate  of  potash  ;  and  in  the  minute  state 
'of  division  in  which  it  is  precipitated  from  an 
alkaline  solution,  it  is  soluble  in  IGOO  parts  cf 
w.iter ;  200  parts  of  pure  water  hold  one  of 
magnesia  in  solution. 

Air  is,  also,  a  necessary  component  of  soils. 
Atmospheric  air  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  we 
know,  for  carrying  on  the  process  of  germination; 
the  more  pulverulent,  therefore  the  soil  is,  the 
more  air  it  is  capable  of  containing,  and  conse- 
quently is  the  better  adapted  for  supporting  ve- 
getation. '  But  a  soil  which  is  too  sandy,  the 
water  not  being  retained,  although  it  appears  to 
be  loose,  yet  does  not  contain  so  much  air  en- 
veloped in  it  as  it  required  ;  for  the  small  parti- 
cles of  which  it  is  composed  apply  more  closely 
to  each  other,  and  lie  in  a  smaller  compass  than 
the  aggregated  masses  of  a  better  soil,  which 
touch  at  a  few  points  only,  and,  therefore,  have 
mote  and  larger  interstices  between  them. 
VV.fen  the  soil  is  too  retentive,  the  water  which 
remains  on  its  surface  evaporates  in  summer, 
aad  deposits  the  clayed  particles  which  it  had 
suspended,  a  kind  oi  paste  is  left,  which  hard- 
ening, by  being  bakect,  as  it  were,  in  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  no  air  can  penetrate  to  the  parts  be- 
neath h  ;  nor  can  that  which  has  been  already 
used  in  the  vegetative  process,  aiid  which  is 


unfit  to  carry  it  furtheron,  escape ;  and  we  know 
that  as  atmospheric  air  is  vitiated  by  the  rooia 
of  growing  plants,  anti  during  tiie  geniiinalion 
of  seeds,  a  constant  renewal  ol  il  is  requisite  for 
suppoiting  the  vigour  of  vegetables.  It  is  the 
oxygenous  portion  of  the  atmospherical  air  con- 
tained in  the  soil  which  is  vitiated  by  the  func- 
tions of  the  roots  of  plants. 

•     •     *     The  last  component  of  soils  which 
we  have  to  mention,  has  always  been  reiLaidtd 
as  the  most  important  of  the  whole.     We  alli.de 
to  animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  a  state  <,f  de- 
composition, from  which  the  black  mould  whica 
constitutes  the  richness  of  soils  is  almost  alto- 
gether formed.     But  the  analysis  o)  some  of  the 
most  fertile  soils  has  proved,  that  their  feitiiity 
does  not  depend  on  the  presence  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  substances.     Tlius  Sir  H.  Davy 
found  that  the  soil  of  a  very  fertile  field  in  East 
Lothian,  contained  nine  paits  oniy  in  the  hun- 
dred of  decomposed  animal  and  veg;  table  mat- 
ter; and  a  soil  from  the  low  parts  of  Somerset- 
shire,   long  celebrated   for  yielding   crops    of 
wheat  and  beans  without  manure,  coiitaineil  five 
parts  of  these  principles  on:y  in  the  bunditd. 
It  is  indeed,  true  that  the  caibonaceous  mutter 
contained  in  plants  can  be  dt  rived  most  easily 
from  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances ;  but  these  also  yield  salts,  which  prove 
highly  stiniulating  to  growing  piants  ;  and  al- 
though plants  seem  to  attain  great  bulk  and  vi- 
gour when  much  manure  is  appli  d,  yet  tin  y 
are  over   stimulated,  and  their  grc!V\th  is  con- 
nected with  disease,  in  the  same  rnaTinu'r  as  in 
an  overfed  and  pampered  animul.     Tht;  nali.iul 
state  of  both  is  altered  ;  premature  age  succetds 
and  death  arrives  lonir  b.fore  the  pi  liod  when 
he  should  be  naturally  expected.     Those  plant •. 
also,  which  are  iiitended  for  food  for  man  and 
animals,  when  reared  upon  soil  of  the  knid  \\a 
are  now  noticing,  yield  less  nntrineiil   in  lUn 
same  bulk,  than  that  which  moije  he;ilt'.y  p  ant? 
yield;  and  it  is  also  of  an  unwiioh  si me  kind. 
Upon  tlie  whole,  we  miiy  truly  asser',  llat  more 
harm  is  done  by  loadi.  g  soils  aitifiiially  with 
much  animal  and   vegetab'e  malte  ,  tlian   thd 
natural  deficiency  of  it  in  soils  can  occasion. 

When  ji  Botanistexaminesa«>pace ofgr  .and, 
he  forms  an  estimate  of  the  nature  ol  the  soil, 
by  observing  the  ki:id  of  p'anls,  or  weeds,  um 
they  are  termed,  wiiich  it  naturally  p'odncc, 
and  draws  his  conclusions  fiom  t  :e  ki.owledje 
he  possesses  of  the  relation  wlr'ch  a' ways  sub- 
si-ts  between  the  plant  and  the  soil.  If  tlio 
plants  are  tho^e  wh'ch  I  ave  divldt  d  routs,  lie 
concludes  that  the  soil  is  pulverulent  ami  r.asi'y 
penetrated  ;  but  if  llie  n  oJs  ;ue  thick  and  fJi-.-hy, 
that  as  they  require  a  hnmitl  soil,  it  is  probable 
that  it  is  damp  and  rete  itive.  Some  kinds 
of  plants  grow  on  one  stil,  but  are  never  fi;nnd 
on  another  ;  som  •  reqiiirr?  a  lar-re  supply  of  car- 
bonaceous matter,  or  a  lich  fertile  soil ;  ot4iers, 
'  hj  knows,  glean  the  little  they  require  in  the 
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most  barren,  and  soon  die  in  richer  spots.  But 
the  knowledge  of  the  Botani>t  although  it  is  an 
acouiate  guide  to  a  certain  degree,  in  directing 
hisjudgmeiit  to  the  value  of  uncultivated  soils, 
and  is  valuable  in  preventing  him  from  making 
bad  speculations  by  introducing  new  objects  of 
culture  into  a  place  which  cannot  admit  oi  them  ; 
yet  it  is  of  little  avail  to  examining  soils  under 
the  immediate  influence  of  cuhivation.  The 
experienced  eye  of  the  farmer  supplies  much  of 
this  defect.  On  too  loose  and  poor  soils  the 
roots  of  barley  and  other  grains  are  long,  but  the 
stems  small  and  weak  ;  but  in  a  richer  and  more 
tenacious  soil  the  roots  are  short,  thick,  and  very 
closely  set  with  fibrils.  The  reason  of  these 
circumstances  is,  that  the  root  shooting  out  to- 
wards the  spots  where  the  stimulus  of  nutriment 
is  in  greater  quantity,  exhausts  the  little  nourish- 
ment it  can  obtain  in  adding  to  its  length,  and, 
therefore,  an  insufficient  supply  is  left  for  the 
stem  and  leaves;  but  in  richer  soils  the  whole  of 
the  fibrils  being  surrounded  by  nutritious 
matter,  a  greater  quantity  is  actually  token 
up  by  much  smaller  surface  of  roots,  and 
supplies  more  freely  the  herbaceous  parts  of  the 
plants. 

To  ascertain  the  real  nature  of  soils,  chemis- 
try must  lend  its  assistance ;  and  this  mode  of 
examination  is  undoubtedly  the  most  certain. 
Sir  H.  Davy  has,  however,  justly  remarked, 
"  that  the  results  of  analysis,  considered  as  af- 
fording indications  of  fertility,  must  necessarily 
differ  according  to  the  variations  of  climate,  sit- 
uation, and  other  circumstances.  Thus,  the 
power  of  soils  to  absorb  moisture  ought  to  be 
greater  in  warm  and  dry  countries,  than  in  cold 
and  moist  ones ;  and  when  the  quantity  of  argil- 
laceous earth  they  contain  is  larger.  Soils, 
likewise,  which  are  elevated  on  declivities, 
ought  to  be  more  absorbent  than  those  in  the 
same  climate  situated  in  plains  and  valleys. 
The  productiveness  of  soils  must  likewise  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  nature  of  the  subsoil,  or  the 
earthy  and  stony  strata  on  which  they  rest. 
Thus,  a  sandy  soil  may  sometimes  owe  its  fer- 
tility to  the  power  of  the  subsoil  to  retain  water ; 
and  an  absorbent  clayey  soil  may  occasionally 
be  prevented  from  being  barren,  in  a  moist  cli- 
mate,by  the  influence  of  a  substratum  of  sand  or 
gravel."  [Here  follows  the  mode  of  examining 
soils,  which  will  be  given  in  a  future  number.] 
Every  farmer  knows  the  fact,  that  many 
plants  will  grow  only  in  certain  soils  ;  and  his 
art  consists  in  supplyingto  the  natural  soils  that 
part  which  is  most  essentially  necessary  for  their 
support.  As  we  have  proved  that  the  compo- 
nents of  all  vegetable  matter  are  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen,  we  must  look  for  the  supply  of 
these  ingredients  in  the  soil;  and  it  is  from  wa- 
ter and  decayed  organic  matter  that  they  are 
undoubtedly  obtained.  From  this  matter,  then 
the  carbon  is  supplied  ;  and  as  water  only,  and 
hose  substances  which  it  can  hold  in  solution. 


I  can  be  absorbed  by  the  mouths  of  the  roots  of 
plants,  the  carbon,  which  is  contained  in  the  soil, 
separated  from  vegetable  and  animal  matters  by 
decomposition,  must  be  dissolved  in  the  water 
in  order  to  be  taken  into  the  system  of  the  plant-5 
and  it  thus  becomes  their  proper  food. 

If  this  view  of  the  subject,  be  correct,  the  art 
of  the  husbandman  and  horticulturist  must  con- 
sist in  applying  those  substances  to  the  soil 
which  will  promote  the  growth  of  plants 
without  over  stimulating  them.  The  dilferent 
matters  known  under  the  titles  of  manures, 
which  are  employed  for  this  purpose,  must  act 
in  four  ways  to  produce  the  ellect  required.  Ist 
They  must  render  the  soils  of  the  consistence 
which  will  enable  them  to  retain  a  sufficiency 
of  water ;  but  not  too  much.  2.  They  must  ren- 
der it  pulverulent  to  admit  the  roots  of  the  plants 
to  permeate  and  spread  freely  in  it.  3.  They 
must  enable  it  to  admit  and  retain  air  in  its  in- 
terstices ;  and  4,  fit  it  to  form  carbon,  and  afford 
healthy  stimuli  to  the  vegetable  initability. 
Tne  importance  of  a  finely  pulverized  soil  was 
first  pointed  out  by  Jethro  Tull,  in  17.33 ;  but  al- 
though his  ideas  on  this  subject  extended  to  an 
absurd  degree,  and  led  him  to  form  a  theory  of 
vegetation  altogether  mechanical,  yet  the  direc- 
tion of  the  agriculturist  to  the  importance  of  pul- 
verization has  been  productive  of  most  benefici- 
al results.  It  allows  of  the  easy  extension  of 
the  roots  of  plants,  admits  a  necessary  supply  of 
air  during  the  process  of  germination,  and  assists 
those  decompositions  which  are  requisite  for 
rendering  manure  useful. 

The  first  place  among  the  substances  fit  to 
answer  the  purposes  already  specified,  is  cer- 
tainly due  to  lime.  This  substance  acts  upon 
soils  either  mechanically  or  chemically  ;  and  on 
the  plants  it  acts  physiologically.  When  in  the 
state  of  carbonate,  or  united  with  carbonic  acid, 
it  is  added  to  clayed  soils,  it  acts  mechanically 
by  rendering  them  more  free,  loose,  and  pervi- 
ous both  to  air,  moisture,  and  the  roots  of  plants  ; 
it  acts  chemically  when  it  is  deprived  of  carbo- 
nic acid,  or  is  in  the  caustic  state,  by  destroy- 
ing worms,  and  other  insects  hurtful  to  young 
vegetables ;  and,  by  quickening  the  decomposi- 
tion of  their  dead  bodies,  rendere  them  useful  to 
vegetation.  In  either  state  it  neutralizes  acid.«, 
and  decomposes  salt  of  iron  and  other  injurious 
saUne  matters  often  contained  in  soils ;  and  by 
the  healthy  stimulus  it  affords  when  in  the  state 
of  quicklime,  it  invigorates  vegetation  both  in 
youi'g  and  mature  plants.  Lime  also  hastens 
the  decomposition  and  solution  of  vegetable 
matter ;  and  has  been  long  known  as  a  most 
useful  manure  when  applied  where  half-decom- 
posed vegetable  matter  abounds,  as  for  exam- 
ple, in  peat  soils.  The  best  corrective,  there- 
fore, for  ground  that  has  been  too  much  dunged, 
is  lime  ;  and  peat  mosses,  which  consist  of  vege- 
table substances,  the  decay  of  which  has  been 
suspended  by  the  formation  ot  a  peculiar  acid  ia 
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them  are  rendered  arable  and  highly  feitile  by  a 
proper  i.se  of  lime,  in  this  operation  tlie  lime 
is  i-onil>iiied  with  the  acid  contaiiitd  in  the  moss, 
and  also  with  carbonic  acid,  and  remains  as  a 
component  of  the  newly  formed  soil.  -Every 
kina  cf  qnicklime,  however,  does  not  answer  lor 
manure,  and  paiticularly  that  whicb  abounds 
with  magnesia  ;  for  although  magnesia,  when 
united  with  carbonic  acid,  is  a  useful  ingre- 
dient in  a  soil,  yet  in  its  uncombincd  state 
or  as  calcined  magnesia,  which  is  that  in  which 
it  must  be,  when  magiie.<ian  limestone  is 
burnt  into  qnicklime,  it  is  injurious  to  plants : 
as  proved  by  the  experiment.s  ot  Mr.  Tennaiit. 
AVhen,  however,  even  the  best  quicklime  is  too 
freely  used,  it  becomes  hurtful  by  over  stimu- 
lating the  growing  plants ;  and,  tiierefore,  the 
moie  frequent  and  small  application  of  it  is  pre- 
ferable. 

The  object  of  all  manures  is  either  to  alter 
the  retentive  quality  of  the  soil,  or  immeiliately 
to  supply  carbonaceous  matter  to  the  plants. 
For  these  purposes,  as  occasion  has  required, 
clay,  brick,  rubbish,  limestone,  marl,  chalk, 
sand,  gravel,  has  been  employed  as  mechanical 
means  ;  salts  of  various  kinds  as  stimulants  ;  and 
soot,  ashes,  and  dung,  as  affording  the  nutiiment 
of  plants.  That  smalts  are  taken  up  ready  formed 
from  the  soil  by  vegetables  is  pretty  certain  ; 
Drs.  Hamel  and  Cadet  having  established  the 
fact,  that  if  the  marine  plants  which 
yieid  soda  when  they  g  ovv  near  the  sea, 
be  removed  to  inland  situations,  they  gra- 
gradually  cease  to  yield  soda,  and  at  length  put- 
ash  only  is  obtained  from  the  ashes.  We  s-hall 
merely  notice,  with  regard  to  dung,  that  when 
it  is  completely  loiten  it  do"s  not  afford  much 
soluble  carbon,  owing  toils  becoming  as  it  were 
oxydized,  and  the  carbon  being  converted  into 
real  charcoal ;  other  principles  also,  such  as  car- 
bonic acid  and  ammonia,  useful  both  as  stimula 
and  nutriment  to  plants,  are  dissipated  during 
the  violent  fermentation  which  is  requisite  to  re- 
duce dung  into  this  state.  Fresh  dung-,  or  that 
which  is  not  completely  rotten,  on  the  contrary, 
benefits  not  only  the  present  crop  but  several 
subsequent  ones,  as  its  good  effect  continues  as 
long  as  the  process  of  decomposition  goes  on. 


SUMMER  FALLOWING,  WEEDING, 

&c. 

*<  Exposition  to  the  atmosphere  is  one  of  the 
principal  advantages.  Tlie  most  stubborn,  and 
unfertile  soil,  if  exposed  to  atmospheric  influ- 
ence will  be  improved  in  its  texture,  and  ren 
dered  much  better  calculated  for  the  process  of 
vegetation.  This  is  effected,  either  by  the  soil 
acquiring  properties  from  the  atmosphere,  or 
1  y  those  substances  which  render  it  barren,  be- 
ing neutralized,   destroyed,  or  washed  away. 


The  fact  is,  that  by  no  other  means  but  by  a 
complete  pummer  fallow,  can  a  wet  bottomed 
clay  be  freed  sufficiently  of  the  inoistnre  it  Las 
iinbibeil,  which  having  been  long  locketl  up  in 
the  soil,  liolds  saline  and  mineral  matler<  in  feo- 
lution.  These  matters  being  discliaigeil,  the 
soil  readily  imbibes  fresh  water,  and  gels  iiito  a  ' 
mellow  and  fertile  state.  The  soil  becomes 
more  Iriabie,  the  crops  which  it  piodutes  are 
vigorous,  and  abundant,  and,  comparatively 
soeaking,  freed  from  weeds." — {Exiraci  Jiom 
Sinclair.) 

An  experiment  has  been  made  in  Scotland 
by  planting  potatoes  in  a  pait  of  a  fallow  field 
where  tfie  soil  was  favouratile,  with  a  greater 
allowance  of  manure  than  the  naked  fallow  ; 
and  it  was  found  that  the  part  cultivated  with 
potatoes  yielded  a  less  crop  of  wheat,  than  the 
ground  that  had  been  fallowed  ; — the  other  crops 
on  the  fallowed  part,  were  likewise  mor.;  abund- 
ant ;  and  the  land  much  cleaner  in  the  en<l. 
The  ploughings  should  be  carried  on  in  dry 
weather,  and  the  cross-ploughinir  carefuliy  ex- 
ecuted otherwise  the  process  vviil  be  imperfect- 
ly done,  and  will  not  produce  much  benefit  to  the 
farmer. 

We  cannot  expect  profitable  resnlts  from  na- 
ked fallow,  if  the  process  is  iinpeiftctly  <loiit', 
and  certainly  that  work  is' seldom  propvrly  ex- 
ecuted in  Canada.  Mr.  Marshall,  in  his  agri- 
cultural work,  accounts  fallowing  to  be  the  best  j 
preventive  of  the  wire  worm.  All  berbivorijus 
insects  which  have  not  the  ^jower  of  Hight,  at 
lea.-t  in  their  early  staofes,  are  be.^t  extirpated  I  y 
keepii.g  the  soil  which  they  inhabit  free  Tom 
every  tiling  herbaceous,  esptcially  during  tlie 
summer  uiuhths,  when  they  are  in  a  state  of 
activity,  and  doubtless  recjuire  daily  support. 
Ill  that  case,  they  must  be  ilestroyed  in  soil  that 
is  pioperlj  fallowed.  In  many  English  coun- 
tries fallow  is  thought  essential,  especially  for 
barley,  and  it  is  considered  that  wherever  the 
soil  is  stron'jr,  clayey,  adhesive,  and  wet-bot- 
tomed, it  cannot  be  profitably  managed  without 
fallowing. 

The  expense  of  six  ploughings,  six  harrow- 
ings,  arid  cleaning  of  an  acre  in  England,  is  es- 
tin'ialed  at  £3  II  6.  It  W(  uld  not  cost  so 
much  in  Canada.  In  Flanders,  much  of  the 
land  is  trenched  with  the  spade,  and  light  soils 
are  preferred  for  that  operation.  The  expense 
on  light  lands,  trenched  18  inches  deep,  is  Xf  6 
0  per  acre.  On  strong  lands,  18  inches  deep 
£111  por  acre.  And  on  strong  lands,  2  ie'A 
deep,  £2  5  0  per  acre.  In  parts  of  England 
where  men  are  to  be  found  accustomed  to  dig, 
light  lands  would  be  trenched  at  £2  10  0  per 
acre. 

Summer  fallowing  would  be  extremely  bene- 
ficial to  the  strong  clay  lands  of  Canada,  lint 
unless  the  lands  to  be  summer  fallowed  are 
p'  ughed  in  the  previou-;  Fall,  the  work  is  not 
likely  to  be  well  executed  subsequently. 
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The  following  remiirks  on  Clay  Soils,  are 
from  the  **  Penny  CycIojME  lia,"  and  correctly 
apply  to  much  of  the  soil  of  Canada : — 

'•  Clay  i-!  an  essential  component  part  of  all 
fe;ti!e  soils.  A  clay  soil  consists  of  a  largj  pro- 
portion of  alumina,  united  to  silica,  of  various 
degrees  of  fineness,  and  frequently  also  a  por- 
tion of  carbonate  of  lime.  When  tha  silica  is 
very  fine  and  intimately  mived  with  the  alumi- 
na>  the  clay  alihouj:h  stiff  in  appearance,  is  fer- 
tile in  proportion  to  the  humus  which  it  contains, 
or  which  is  artilicially  added  to  it.  It  then  forms 
the  class  of  rich  wheat  soils  which  produce  suc- 
cessive abundant  crops  without  caaiige  or  ma- 
nure. It  has  a  strong  affinity  for  water,  which 
prevents  the  plants  that  grow  in  it  being  injured 
by  drought  ;  and  it  has  a  sufficient  degree  of 
porousness  to  allow  superfluous  moisture  to  per- 
colate without  making  it  too  soft.  All  that  is  re- 
quired for  such  soil  is  a  porous  substratum  of 
rock  or  gravel ;  atid  where  this  is  not  the  case, 
sufficient  drains  must  be  made  to  produce  the 
some  etfect.         •         •         •         •         • 

When  clay  soils  are  well  drained,  and  when 
the  effect  of  noxious  salts  has  been  removed  by 
liming,  burning,  and  frequent  stirring,  it  will  be 
found  that  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  manure 
will  produce  a  certain  return  in  grass  or  corn, 
than  on  any  light  soils.     The  great  difficulty 
is  to  choose  the  time  when  stiff  clays  are  to  be 
worki-d ;   and   here    it  may  be  observed,  that 
ploughing  sometimes  does  more  harm  than  good. 
When  clay  is  wet,  especially  in  the  begiiming  of 
summer,  and  it  is  ploughed  in  the  regular  process 
of  fallowing,  the  tough  moist  slice  cut  out  by 
the  plough  is  set  on  edge,  and  the  sun  bakes  it 
into    hard  mass  like  brick.     In  this  state  it  is 
not   improved  by  exposure  to  the   air,    which 
cannot  penetrate  this  hard  substance.     It  would 
be  mucfi  butler  to  plough  out  deep  water-furrows 
with  a  pliugh  made  on  purpose,  and  wait  un- 
til  the  moisture  is  reduced  by  gradual  percoln- 
tion  and  evaporation  ;  so  that  the  plough  should 
raise  a  slice  reaJy  to  break  and  crumble  as  it 
is  turned  over.     This  should  be  done  immedi- 
ately before  winter,  and  then  the  frost  will  so 
divide  and  mellow  the  soil,  that,  provided  it  be 
kept  free  from  superfluous  water  by  drains  and 
water- furrows,  it  will   have  the  appearance  of 
the  finest  mould  when  worked  with  the  harrows 
in  Spring.     To  plough   it   again   would   be   to 
spoil  ail.     It  should  liave  received  tht;  necessa- 
ry manuring  in  Autumn,  and  be  ready  for  the 
seed  to  be  sown  on   this   pulverized   surface. 
The    horses   which   draw  the    harrows  or    the 
Bowini;  machines  should   be  made  to  walk  in 
the  furrows,  which  should  afterwards  be  deep- 
ened out  with  the  spade,  or  by  a  pi  )Ugh  con- 
ptructod  for  the  purpose.     A  f:ej  course  and  out- 
let should  be   formed  for  all  surface  water;  for 
no  maxim  is  more  true  than  this,that  stiff  clays 
are    never   injured   by    a  continuance   of    dry 
weatiier,  unless  they  were  in  a  wet  state  imme- 


diately before.     Tlie  dryest  clay  contains  suffi- 
cient water  to  supply  the  roots  of  plants  for  a  long 
time  ;  but  wet  clay,  in  drying  and  sh.  inking,  <le- 
stroys   the  texture  of  the  roots  by  mechanical 
pressure.     Tnis  may  be  of  ine  wneii  weeds  are 
to  be  eradicated,  and   in  that  case  a  different 
modj  of  piocjeding  may  be  recommended;  but 
when  g  )od  seed  is  sown,  the  clay  should  be  i 
such  a  state  as  to  crumble  und_-r  the  harrows, 
and  it  should  not  be  too  moist.     Experience  haa 
taught  the  plough-man  that  day  soils  should  be 
laid  in  round  lands  or  stitches  ;  and  much  of  the 
pi-oduce"  of    a    field    depends    apjn   the    skill 
with    which    this    is    done.     It    is    not     only 
the  surface   which    should   lie    in    a    rounded 
form,  but  tiie  bottoms  of  the  furrows  should  lie 
in  a  regular  curve,  without  small  ridges  or  in- 
qualities  between  them ;   so  that  wiien  heavy 
rains  penetrate    through   the   whole  thickness 
which  the  plough  has  raised,  the  water  may 
find  its  way  into  the  intervening  furrows,  with- 
out beinir  retained  by  the  small  ridges  left  by 
an  unskilful  ploughman.     It  is  seidom  that  a 
common  labourer  can  be  made  to  perctdve  the 
consequence  of  his  carelessness.     The  slightest 
inclination  of  the  plough  to  eitherside  makes  an 
inclination  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.     An  in- 
equality in  the  depth  does  the  same.     The  usu- 
al method  is  to  increase  the  depth  of  the  plough- 
ing from  the  crown  of  the  stitch  or  ridge  to  the 
outer    furrow.     If  the   land   has    been    cross- 
ploughed    or    draarged    level    befire    the    last 
plougliing,  this  may  answer  the  purpose  ;  but  if    > 
the  stitches  are  only  reversed,  and  the  centre  of 
the  new  stitch  is  to  be  where  the  water-furrow 
was  before,  it  requires  twice  ploughing  to  bring 
the  stitch  to  its  pr.)per  form,  and  thisis  not  always 
done  for  fear  of  trenching  t!ie  lantl  too  much. 
Hence  it  is  always  preferable,  where  it  can  be 
done,  to  lay  the  land  flat  by  cross  ploughing 
and   harrowing,  before  it  is  laiseil  in  stitches  or 
ridges.     The  narrower  the  stitches  are,  t!ie  dry- 
er  the    land   will   be.     The   most    convenient 
width  is  five  bouts,  as  it  is  called,   that  is,  five, 
furrows  on  each  side  of  the  centre,  which  allow- 
ing nine  inches  for  each  furrow,  makes  seven 
and  a  half  feet,  leaving  13  inches  for  a  water- 
furrow,  which  is  deepened  into  a  narrow  chan- 
nel in  the  middle.         •     •     •     •     • 

Ciay  laml  wid  bear  a  repetition  of  the  same 
crops  much  oftener  than  lighter  lands ;  but 
every  scientific  agriculturist  knows  the  advan- 
tage of  varyiu'.' the  produce  as  much  as  possi- 
ble making  plants  of  different  families  succeed 
each  other.  The  cereal  grasses  areon:r  family, 
which  is  the  reason  why  wheat,  oa's;  barley, 
&c.  do  not  succeed  so  well  after  each  other  a« 
after  leguminous  plants  or  clover." 

The  fare.'oing  remarks  will  give  a  very  good 

idea  of  the  best  method  to  manage  stmng  clay 

land*.     By  summer  fallow,  one  year's  crop  is 

lost  ci^rtainly,  but  the  sacond'year  the  lauil  may 

(  produce  a  crop  that  would  be  more  valuable 
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than  two  crops  obtained  without  summer-fal- 
lowing, and  the  land  will  be  left  in  a  much 
more  fertile  and  profitable  state.  Indeed  accor- 
ding to  the  Canadian  plan  of  managing  land, 
leaving  it  one  year  idle,  or  growing  natural 
grass  and  weeds,  and  the  next  year,  once 
ploughing  it  for  a  crop,  we  may  say  that  only 
one  crop,  and  that  very  frequently  a  bad  one,  is 
obtained  in  two  years,  so  that  to  summer-fallow 
the  land  cannot  be  considered  to  cause  the  loss 
of  a  crop. 

Weeding  is  simply  the  e.vtracting  of  such 
plants  as  it  is  not  desired  or  needful  to  cultivate. 
The  operation  may  be  performed  in  various 
ways,  by  the  hand  alone  ;  aided  by  a  broad 
pointed  knife  ;  by  gloves  or  by  the  aid  of  forks, 
spades,  or  other  weeding-tools.  In  weeding 
thistles  from  pasture  land,  it  has  been  found  in 
England,  that  breaking  or  bruising  them  over, 
renders  the  roots  much  less  liable  to  spring 
again  the  same  season  than  cutting  or  even 
pulling  them  up.  About  the  1st  of  July  is  a 
good  time  to  cut  down  thistles  on  pasture.  They 
have  to  be  destroyed  before  this  period  in  the 
gTJwing  crops.  It  is  necessary,  early  in  June, 
to  take  them  out  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  &c.  or 
they  cannot  well  be  meddled  with  after.  They 
are  very  subject  to  spring  a  second  time  in  the 
growing  crops,  but  they  do  not  generally  grow 
to  any  considerable  size  to  do  injury. 

Preventing  the  soils  from  being  injured  by 
weeds,  is  attended  with  much  greater  difficul- 
ties than  is  commonly  imagined. 

It  is  most  important  to  free  the  cultivated  soil 
by  every  means  that  can  possibly  be  devised, 
from  those  destructive  intruders,  and  to  prevent 
their  growth  in  grass  lands,  on  the  sides  of  the 
roads  and  other  places  wherever  they  are  to  be 
found. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  attend  carefully  to 
this  subject,  as  the  powers  of  propagation,  which 
have  been  imparted  by  nature  to  this  descrip- 
tion of  plants,  render  it  extremely  difficult  for 
farmers  to  prevent  their  growth.  Many  of  them 
are  propagated  by  their  roots  and  their  seeds. 
Some  plants  extend  their  roots  so  far  under 
ground,  that  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to 
dig  them  up.  In  some  instances  new  plants 
spring  up  from  every  joint  left  under  ground. 
Others  stretch  out  runners  or  stolous  every  way 
above  grouid,  and  to  a  considerable  distance, 
•while  many  plants,  from  their  seeds  having 
"wings,  by  which  they  are  scattered  about  by  the 
wind  in  every  direction  and  frequently  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  These  are  so  danirerous  as 
to  require  every  effort  to  have  their  future  pro- 
gress arrested,  by  cutting  them  down  wherever 
they  are  to  be  met  with,  before  or  as  soon  as 
they  have  floweied. 

In  Canada,  weeding  is  much  neglected. 
Some  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  portions  of 
the  soil,  near  farm  houses,  and  by  the  fences 
aud  drains,  is  allowed  to  be  almost  exclusively 


occupied  by  useless  and  hurtful  weeds — weeds 
also  occupy  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  cul- 
tivated soil,  and  thereby  the  pro  luction  of  use- 
ful plants  is  considerably  lessened.  Any  n  gu- 
lations.  Civil  or  Legislative,  that  would  contri- 
bute to  the  destruction  of  weeds,  would  greatly 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  country — would 
be  highly  advantageous  to  the  industrious  and 
careful  farmer,  and  to  the  general  intercbts  of 
agriculture.  Farmers  have  no  right  to  hold 
lands,  if  they  allow  them  to  be  overrun  with 
weeds,  that  mu.'rt  scatter  their  seeds  over  their 
neighbours'  farms  to  their  great  injury. — Evans* 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Magazine. 


FROM  PARK'S  CHEMICAL   CATECHISM. 

Chemists  have  agreed  to  call  the  matter  of 
heat.  Caloric,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
sensation  which  this  matter  produces.  Caloric 
is  everywhere  indispensable  to  the  existence  of 
man.  "  It  is  with  fire  that,  in  every  country, 
he  prepares  his  food,  that  he  dissolves  metaJHi 
vitrifies  rocks,  hardens  clay,  softens  iron,  and 
gives  to  all  the  productions  of  the  earth  form^ 
and  combinations  which  his  necessities  require.'* 
The  sun  is  the  principal,  and,  probably,  the 
original  fountain  which  furnishes  the  earth 
with  a  regular  supply  of  caloric,  and  renders  it 
capable  of  supporting  the  animal  and  vegetable 
creations. 

According  to  the  JaAvs  of  nature,  animal  and 
vegetable  life  are  both  very  much  infiuenced 
by  the  temperature  in  which  they  exist;  we 
therefore  find  different  kinds  of  vegetables,  and 
a  different  race  of  animals  appropriated  to  the 
different  climates  of  the  earth. 

That  caloric  is  as  necessary  for  the  support 
of  vegetable  as  it  is  for  that  of  animal  life,  may 
be  proved  by  direct  expt-riment.  If,  in  the 
mid:<t  of  winter  a  hole  be  bored  in  a  tree,  and 
a  thermometer  put  in  it,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
tree  is  many  degrees  warmer  than  the  atmos- 
phere. Caloric  is  the  cause  of  fiuidity  in  all 
substances  which  are  capable  of  becoming  flu- 
id, from  the  heaviest  metal  to  the  lightest  gas. 
When  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  re- 
duced below  32'^  water  gives  out  its  superabund- 
ant caloric  by  degrees,  till  at  length  the  cold  at- 
mosphere robs  it  of  its  caloric,  of  fluidity  also, 
and  it  becomes  ice. 

Owing  to  the  distance  of  this  globe  from  the 
sun,  and  to  the  vast  mountains  of  ice  at  the 
poles,  the  atmosphere  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
earth  is  at  times  reduced  to  so  low  a  tempera- 
ture, that  were  it  not  for  a  wise  provision  of  Pro- 
vidence, all  vegetable  life  must  be  destroy- 
ed. Caloric  has  always  a  tendency  to 
equilibrium  ;  therefore,  if  the  temperature  of  the 
air  be  lowered,  the  earth  cools  in  proportion  ; 
but,  when  the  atmosphere  is  reduced  to  32",  iho 
water  which  is  held  in  solution  becomes  frozen, 
and  precipitates  in  the  fo  m  of  snow  upon  th© 
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eaitli,  covering  it  as  with  a  carpet,  and  thereby 
pievcntiiig  the  escape  of  that  ciiloric  which  is 
liect'ssary  for  the  pieservalion  of  those  famiUes 
ot  vi'gc'tables  that  depend  npoii  it  for  their  sup- 
poit  and  maturity.  Be  the  air  ever  so  cold  (and 
ill  the  noitiiern  pa  ts  of  the  Russian  empire  it  is 
SDinL'times  70(iv-grees  below  the  freezing  point) 
the  ground,  thus  covered,  is  seldom  reduced  be- 
low 3"2',  and  is  maintained  equally  at  that  tem- 
perature for  the  purpase  alx)ve  mentioned, 
liow  multiplied  are  the  means  which  nature  has 
adapted  for  the  preservation  of  all  her  produc- 
tions. 

The  quantity  of  heat  given  out  in  freezing- 
occasions  tiie  progress  of  congelation  to  be  «x- 
tremi'ly  slow.  The  constant  emission  of  cal- 
oiic  from  the  freezing  substances  operates  fa- 
v.mnjhly;  for  thus  the  severity  of  the  frosts  is 
mitigated,  and  its  progress  retarded.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  return  of  caloric  to  the  fro- 
zen boily  (f  water  were  not  equally  slow,  what 
sudden  inundations  would  be  occasioned,  in  those 
countries  where  large  masses  of  ice  are  collect- 
ed, at  the  first  approach  of  summer,  as  has  be- 
fore bjen  remarked.  That  the  melting  of  ice 
produces  cold,  is  seen  in  many  operations.  By 
melting  ice  with  common  salt,  confectioners 
produce  cold  much  greater  than  that  of  the  or- 
igi  al  ice. 

In  general,  all  bodies,  whether  solid  or  fluid, 
contract  their  dimensions,  and  become  of  more 
sp^•citic  gravity  when  cooling.  This  axiom  has 
been  long  known  and  acknow^ledged  :  but  wa- 
ter affords  a  remarkable  and  striking  exception. 
Water,  as  it  cools  below  42'5,  instead  of  con- 
tiacting  and  becoming  of  greater  specific  gravi- 
ty, actually  b  -comes  increased  in  bulk,  and  its 
ppecffic  gravity  continues  to  lessen  as  it  cools. 
From  ex|>eriments,  it  has  been  found  that  water 
becomes  of  less  specific  gravity,  whether  it  be 
heated  above  or  cooled  below  46'  5 ;  a  fact  too  as- 
tonis'.ing  ever  to  have  be.^n  discovered  or  ima- 
gined a  priori.  The  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
Great  Artificer  of  the  world  will  manifest  it- 
self in  this  arrangement,  if  we  consider  what 
would  have  been  theconsequence  had  water  been 
subject  to  the  general  law,  and  like  other  fluids, 
become  specifically  heavier  by  the  loss  of  its 
caloric.  In  winti  r,  when  the  atmosphere  be- 
comes reduced  to  32',  the  water  on  the  surface 
of  our  rivers  would  have  sunk  as  it  froze  ;  anoth- 
er .-heet  of  water  would  have  frozen  immedi- 
ately, and  sunk  also  ;  the  ultimate  consequence 
of  which  would  have  been  that  the  bed  of  our 
rivers  would  have  become  repositories  of  im- 
mense masses'  of  ice  which  no  subsequent  sum- 
mer could  unbind  :  and  the  world  would  shortly 
have  been  converted  into  a  frozen  chaos.  How 
admirable  the  wisdom,  liow  skilful  the  contri- 
vance, that,  by  subj  -cting  water  to  a  law  con- 
trary to  what  is  observed  by  other  fluids,  the 
water  as  it  freezes  becomes  specifically  lighter, 
aiul,  swimming  upon  the  surface,  performs  an 


important  service  by  preserving  a  vast  body  of 
caloric  in  the  subjacent  fluid  from  the  effects  of 
the  surrounding  cold,  ready  to  receive  its  own 
accustomed  quantity  upon  the  first  change  of  the 
atmosphere  ! 

These  reflections,  perhaps,  will  not  be  thought 
misplaced  should  they  but  afford. 

"  One  ray  of  light  in  tliis  terrene  abode. 
To  prove  to  luau  the  goudacM  ot  liia  God. 


ROTATION  OF  CROPS   SCITABLE  TO  THE   DIFFERENT 
DESCRIPTIONS  OF  SOILS. 

From  Evans*  Treatise  on  Agiicvllure. 

The  distribution  of  crops,  and  plan  of  their 
succession,  is  one  of  the  first  subjects  to 
which  farmers  require  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion. Whatever  little  regard  has  been  hitherto 
paid  by  farmers  to  a  proper  rotation  of  crops  in 
Canada,  it  is  now  a  point  on  which  their  profits 
depend  more  than  on  any  other.  The  kind  of 
crops  to  be  raised,  are  determined  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  climate,  soil,  market,  and  de- 
mand. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  besides 
the  general  exhaustion  of  humus  or  vegetable  food 
produced  by  vegetation,  especially  those  plants 
which  bear  farinacious  seed,  each  kind  of  crop 
has  a  specific  eflect  upon  the  soil,  so  that  no 
care  or  manure,  can  make  the  same  ground  pro- 
duce equal  crops,  of  the  same  kind  of  grain,  for 
any  length  of  time  without  the  intervention  of 
other  crops,.  Whether  this  be  owing  to  any 
peculiar  nourishment  necessary  to  each  parti- 
cular kind  of  plants,  or  because  plants  not  indi- 
genous degenerate  in  a  foreign  soil,  the  fact  is 
certain  with  respect  to  mo4  crops  usually  raised. 
This  points  out  the  adantage  of  varying  the 
crops,  accordingly  as  they  are  found  to  succeed 
best  after  each  other.  In  general,  all  kinds  of 
grain  succeed  best  after  a  crop  which  has  been 
cut  before  the  seed  has  ripened,  or  the  stem  is 
dried  up.  Those  plants  which  have  a  naked 
stem  with  few  leaves,  thrive  best  after  legumi- 
nous plants,  which  have  more  succulent  stems, 
and  which  bear  their  seeds  in  pods,  as  peas, 
beai.8,  tares,  or  vetches,  or  after  succulent  roots, 
which  strike  deep  into  the  ground,  as  carrots, 
parsnips,  beet  roots,  and  even  potatoes.  From 
this  circum.stance,  confirmed  by  universal  ex- 
perience, the  different  systems  of  rotation  have 
had  their  oiigin,  taking  the  nature  of  the  soil 
into  consideration. 

In  the  British  Isles,  where  farmers  have  to 
pay  heavy  rents  on  short  leases,  there  nii/^ht  ba 
some  excuse  or  justification  for  farmers  deterio- 
rating ine  lands  by  severe  croppinir;  but  here 
no  such  necessity  exi^ts,  and  consequently 
no  such  justification.  Farmers  are  proprietors, 
and  if  they  exhaust  the  soil  by  tillage  beyond 
the  point  consistent  withg'odmanai,'ement,  they 
will  be  sure  to  pay  dearly  i.i  the  end  for  every 
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crop  forced  from  the  land  unreasonably,  A  far- 
mer wiio  is  a  proprietor,  cullivating  his  own 
land  with  bkill  and  experience,  if  he  imder- 
-Ktaiids  tlie  quality  of  his  soil,  and  state  of  his 
fields,  will  know  what  crops  are  most  likely  to 
grow  well  in  each  ;  he  will  know  what  is 
most  in  request,  both  for  his  own  use,  and  in  the 
market,  and  he  will  act  accordingly.  But  if 
he  allows  his  land  to  be  impoverished  for 
want  of  rest  or  manure,  or  to  run  wild  with 
weeds,  he  does  not  exercise  the  experience, 
judgment  or  activity,  necessary  to  rn  .ke  his 
profession  and  pursuits  profitable,  whatever  his 
skill  or  experience  may  be. 

Tiie  system  of  rotations  is  adapted  for  every 
soil,  though  no  particular  rotation  can  be  given 
for  any  one  soil  which  will  answer  in  all  cases 
In  some  situations  much  depends  on  the  kind  of 
produce  for  which  there  is  the  greatest  market 
demand ;  indeed,  this  will  influence  rotations 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  every  situation.  But 
whatever  the  system  of  rotation  that  is  followed, 
if  tlie  several  processes  of  labour  which  belong  to 
it  are  properly  executed,  land  will  rarely  get 
into  a  foul  or  exhausteil  state,  or  at  least,  if  foul 
or  exhausted  under  a  judicious  rotation,  matters 
will  be  much  worse  when  any  other  system  is 
followed. 

The  particular  crops  which  enter  into  a  sys 
tem  of  rotation  must  be  such  as  are  suited  to 
the  soil  and  climate,  varied  by  local  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  proximity  to  to\Vns,  where 
there  is  generally  a  demand  for  potatoes,  car- 
rots, turnips,  hay,  &c.  In  a  thinly  peopled  dis- 
trict, peas,  beans,  tares,  flax,  summer  fallow, 
clover,  and  timothy  might  be  interposed  between 
corn  crops  on  clay  soils,  and  potatoes,  carrots, 
Indian  corn,  clover  and  timothy,  on  dry  loams 
and  sands.  A  variety  of  plants,  such  as  peas, 
tares,  flax,  Indian  corn  and  carrots,  might  oc- 
cupy a  part  of  that  division  of  a  farm  which  is 
allotted  to  green  crops,  and  on  good  lands,  well 
maii;iged,  these  plants  might  be  grown  to  pre- 
pare the  soil  for  wheat  without  perhaps  reporting 
to  summer  fallow,  except  very  rarely. 

A  farm  of  strong,  rich  soil,  divided  into  six 
fields  or  ei. closures,  might  have  hall  the  farm 
under  different  species  of  cereal  grasses,  or 
grain  crofs,  pe;  s,  beans,  tares,  roots,  or  plain 
fal'ow;  the  other  half  under  cultivated  her- 
bage, meadow  and  pasture.  The  rotation  and 
distribution  of  crops  might  be  the  following: 

0ns  field  or  division,  equal  to  one-sixth  of 
the  aisible  land,  to  be  under  wheat  certainly,  if 
the  soil  is  suitable,  if,  nut,  bailey  or  oats  should 
be  substituted.  The  wheat  is  to  succeed  green 
crops,  or  summer  fallow,  and  the  land,  with  this 
crop,  or  any  otlier  crop  substituted  for  it,  to  be 
setde  1  down  invariably  with  clover  and  timt/thy, 
or  other  grass  seeds.  Second  field,  one-sixth, 
ploughed  in  the  previous  fall,  after  pasture,  to 
be  in  peas  :  nd  oais,  or  perhaps  all  <  ais.  Third 
field,  or  one-sixth,  (followuig  after  oats  and  peas 


the  year  before,)  to  be  manured  with  beans,raan- 
gel  wurtzel,  potatoes,carrots  and  flax  ;  and  should 
the  farmer  be  unable  to  find  manure  for  the  whole 
division,  he  may  fallow  the  remainder,  or  sow 
tares,  or  some  other  green  crop  iliat  he  might 
plough  in  as  manure  if  necessary.  This  last 
division  will  be  prepared  for  wheat  or  barley 
the  ensuing  s  iring,  and  be  seeded  down  with 
whatever  crop  is  sowed.  The  other  half  of  the 
arable  land  comprising  three  fields  or  divisions, 
should  be  in  meadow  or  pasture.  One  field  or 
division,  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  whole,  com- 
ing annually  into  tillage,  to  replace  the  division  • 
seeded  down  yearly  with  the  crop  of  wheat  or 
barley  as  before  stated. 

On  farms  of  light  or  sandy  soils,  divided  into 
nine  fields  or  enclosures,  the  tillage  should  not 
exceed  one-third  of  the  arable  land,  or  three 
fields  in  tillage,  .and  six  in  meadow  or  pasture. 
By  this  rotation,  the  land  would  be  under  grass 
six  years  out  of  nine,  instead  of  three  out  of  six, 
as  in  the  first  rotation,  the  management  and 
course  of  cropping  for  the  part  in  tillage,  to  be 
the  same  as  that  laid  down  for  the  rich,  or  clay 
soil,  varying  the  distribution  of  crops  to  suit  llie 
quality  of  the  soil,  and  introducing  Indian  corn 
in  this  rotation. 

It  may  be  expedient  to  vary  from  these  rota- 
tions. The  experienced  farmer  will  understand 
when  and  in  what  manner  it  will  be  prudent 
to  do  so.  1  believe,  however,  that  the  more 
nearly  the  rotation  adopted  in  Canada,  is  con- 
formable to  these  general  rules,  the  more  cer- 
tain will  be  \he  prqfiiahle  improvement  of  agri- 
culture. This  system  of  convertible  husbandry, 
is  the  most  suitable  to  the  present  circumstances 
of  this  province,  and  of  British  Ameiica. 
Under  this  course  of  husbandry,  the  lands  would 
be  constantly  in  good  heart,  capable  of  produc- 
ing abundant  and  excellent  crops,  and  though 
the  largest  portion  may  be  under  cultivated  her- 
bage and  grass,  I  am  well  convinced  the  gross 
produce  of  the  land,  and  the  farmer's  profit, 
may  be  augmented  two  or  three  fold,  if  the  pro- 
duce be  judiciously  applied,  and  the  rearing  und 
feeding  of  cattle,  for  tlie  dairy  and  the  shambles 
extensively  introduced.  Peas,  beans,  tares  and 
roots,  miy  be  raisetl  in  this  romtion  in  great 
abundance,  for  feeding  cattle  and  hou's  and  a 
greater  quantity,  and  belter  quality  of  giain  pro- 
duced in  one  year,  than  under  the  pre.--ent  sys- 
tem of  farming  can  be  produced  in  two. 

No  food,  no  cattle;  no  cattle,  no  dung;  no 
dung,  no  corn,  is  a  maxim  tliat  ought  to  be 
fixed  in  evey  farmer's  mind. 

In  a  report  of  select  farms  in  England,  one 
in  Cumberland,  of  excellent  soil  has  adopted 
the  following  rotation:  On  clay  soils  of  the 
best  desciiption,  first  year,  summer  fallow, 
sometimes  green  crop;  xn  either  case,  the  land 
th(iroughly  cleaned,  limed,  and  manured.  Se- 
cond year,  wheat,  with  grass  seeds  for  pasture. 
Third  and  fourth  years,  pasture.     Fifth  year. 
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pasture,  top  dressed  with  lime  or  compost. 
Sixth  and  s^^venth  years,  pasture,  and  p!o!i:»lie(i 
in  ttie  Fall  for  oats  the  succeedin;;»  Spiin<^,  to  be 
followed  by  summer  fallow,  or  green  crop. 

On  gravelly  soils:  Frst  year,  green  crops, 
well  manured.  Second  year,  barley,  with  grass 
seeds.  Third  and  fourth  years,  pastured.  Fifth 
year,  pastured,  and  top  dressed  with  compost. 
Si.vth,   seventh,    and    eighth    years,    pastured. 

Ninth  year,  oats,  out  of  lay,  and  the  rotation 
begins  again. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  land  managed  in  this 
way  should  be  constantly  in  the  best  condition, 
producing  from  34  to  33  imperial  bu.shels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre,  on  an  avera'j:e  of  iavourable 
years;  and  I  am  well  persuaded  this  kind  of 
rotati:)n  is  more  profitable  in  every  way  than  the 
scourging  one  nf  constant  cropping,  however 
well  ploughed  or  manured  the  soil  may  be. 

Not  to  repeat  the  same  kind  of  crop  at  too 
short  intervals,  is  a  rule  with  regard  to  the  suc- 
cession of  crops,  that  ought  to  be  strictly  ob- 
se'vcd.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  whether 
it  is  til  be  sought  for  in  the  nature  of  the  soil  or 
of  the  plants,  experience  clearly  proves  the  ad- 
vantage of  introducing  a  diversity  of  species 
into  every  course  of  cropj^ing.  On  new  land,  or 
land  that  has  been  ]»asluie(i  several  year.*,  be- 
fore it  is  again  brought  under  the  plough,  there 
may  be  le.ss  need  of  adhering  .steadily  to  this 
rule  ;  but  the  degeneracy  of  wheat,  and  other 
corn  crops  recurring  upon  the  same  land  every 
second  year  for  a  long  period,  has  been  gene- 
rally acknowledged. 

Wheat  it  is  .supposed  cannot  be  grown  in 
perfection,  on  an  average,  more  frequently  than 
once  in  every  five  years  on  the  same  land. 
Beans,  peas,  potatoes,  carrots,  and  red  clover, 
that  may  be  called  green  crops,  become  less 
productive,  and  much  more  liable  to  disease, 
when  they  came  into  the  course,  upon  the  same 
land,  every  second,  third,  or  fourth  year. 
What  the  interval  ought  to  be  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained,  and  from  the  great  number  of  years 
that  the  experiments  must  be  continued,  to 
give  any  certain  result,  probably  cannot  te  de- 
termined until  the  component  parts  of  soils, 
particularly  the  sort  of  nourishment  which  each 
species  of  plant  extracts  from  the  soil,  have 
been  more  fully  inve.^tigated.  All  good  far- 
mers will,  however,  avoid  overcropping,  or 
'treating  land  in  any  way  so  as  to  exhaust  its 
powers,  as  the  greatest  of  all  evils. 


DEEP   CULTIVATION. 

Under  this  head  I  propose  taking  a  cursory 
view  of  the  causes  that  produce  the  bene- 
ficial effects  that  follow  theii'execution ;  and  af- 
terwards, to  confirm  those  facts  by  describing 
the  results  of  my  own  experience. 

There  is  an  evident  nt-cessity  of  seeing  the 
cauises  of  the  effects  that  govern  our  daily  prac- 


tice, that  we  may  be  enabled  to  remove  them 
(if  possible)  when  attended  with  injurious  influ- 
ence, and  thus  obviate  former  difficulties — and 
thus  empower  us  to  govern  those  effects  that 
now  govern  us,  and  so  enable  us  to  guide  our 
daily  practice  with  that  minute  precision  so 
heedful  to  profitable  culture. 

Under  the  powerful  intluence  of  carbonic  acid, 
oxygen,  and  moisture,  the  hardest  rocks  are 
crumbled;  human  structures  are  by  them  and 
rain  water  swept  away — soils  disintegrated,  and 
con.stituents  liberated  in  a  fit  state  for  the  plants' 
reception:  yet  are  these  destructive  agencies 
too  slow  in  their  action  to  merit  the  attention  of 
many  agriculturists. 

Nothwithstanding  that  the  mechanical  opera- 
tions of  ploughinir,  harrowing,  &c.,  accelerate 
disintegration  and  liberation,  we  have  no  clear 
proof  that  they  are  strictly  concomitant.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  know  ttiat  liberation  will  be 
produced  in  proportion  to  the  exposuie  of  the 
soil  to  the  de.structive  agencies  of  the  air — that 
it  is  brought  to  pass  through  atmospheric  influ- 
ence ;  and  it  is  natural  we  should  strive  to 
deepen  and  pulverize  our  soils,  thereby  exposing 
every  particle  to  be  acted  on  by  chemical  sol- 
vents. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  means  connected 
with  fertility  is  an  equal  .«upply  of  moisture. 
Without  an  equal  supply  of  moisture,  vegetation 
languishes  ;  the  soil  is  irregularly  assimilated 
by  the  plant  and,  con.sequeiitly,  our  crop  is  de- 
ficient in  bulk. 

When  a  fertile  soil,  posses.sed  of  a  good  sup- 
ply of  carbonate  of  lime  and  finely  divided  clay, 
has  a  thorough  division  of  its  parts,  it  has  the 
power  of  absorbing  a  large  amount  of  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere  during  the  ni^ht  in  dry 
weather ;  whilst  deep  cultivation  will  enable  it 
to  retain,  in  its  interior,  a  supply  equal  to  the 
demand  of  the  plant,  when  most  required  ;  and 
by  increasing  the  velocity  of  the  water  pa.-?sing 
through  the  soil,  a  more  speedy  evacuation  will 
be  gained,  and  less  of  that  chilling  process — 
evaporation — will  follow. 

By  deeply  and  properly  cultivating  a  fertile 
.soil,  we  provide  for  the  plant  a  fitting  receptacle 
— a  receptacle  sufficiently  deep  to  permit  them 
to  penetrate  beyond  the  scorching  influence  of 
the  sun's  rays,  and  in  which  every  obstacle  is 
removed  for  its  ."peedy  and  equal  supply  of 
abundance  of  nourishment. 

These  were  the  views  held  by  me  in  the  year 
1846,  when,  to  test  their  accuracy,  the  follow- 
ing exnerimenf  was  instituted  on  a  piece  of 
thorough-drained  land  situated  on  the  Weald 
clay  formation.  It  was  found  to  contain  an 
abundance  of  decaying  organic  matter  to  the 
depth  of  eight  inches,  the  usual  depth  of  culti- 
vation. In  the  {lutumii  the  soil  was  forked 
twelve  inches  deep,  turning  up  and  exposing  to 
the  pulverizing  influence  of  the  winter's  frosts 
two  inches  of  clay  and  vegetable  mould  mixed, 
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%v}iich  apparently  had  never  before  been  brought 
to  the  fuif.ice:  at  the  pame  time  loosening  two 
iiici.cs  more  that  were  left  at  the  bottom.  Thus 
the  roots  had  four  inches  more  pasture  than 
was  commonly  suppo.-»ed  couM  be  advanta- 
geously stirred,  two  of  which  were  brought  to 
the  surface.  Care  being  taken  to  effect  the 
complete  pulverization  of  the  soil  in  the  Spring, 
to  itie  depth  of  seven  or  eight  inches,  it  was 
afterwards  cropped  with  carrots  and  cabbage, 
which  fully  rej  aid  the  expeniiiiure.  The  plants 
flouri.-hed  with  equal  luxuriance  with  those 
on  "land  dug  to  the  usual  depth  (8  inches) 
until  the  moiith  of  July,  when  the  want  of 
moisiure  gave  a  severe  check  to  those  on  the 
latter,  whilst  the  former  gave  a  satisfactory 
proof  of  the  efMcacy  of  deep  cultivation. 

The  crops  on  both  soils  were  not  weighed, 
but  the  deep  dug  portion  was  computed  to  con- 
tain a  greater  weight,  in  proportion  to  the  ad- 
ditional depth  of  the  soil.  I  am  not  sanguine 
enough  to  expect  a  double  return  by  doubling 
the  extent  of  active  soil,  but  that  the  increase 
of  produce  will  more  than  repay  the  outlay  I 
fear  not  to  assert. 

By  deep  cultivation  we  expose  a  greater  extent 
of  surface  lo  the  destructive  agencies  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and,  consequently,  the  liberation  of 
the  food  of  the  plants  is  accelerated ;  and,  by 
a  sufficient  and  equal  supply  of  moisture,  and 
by  the  aid  of  additional  fibres,  the  nourishment 
that  was  before  irregularly  conveyed  to  the 
plant,  in  a  fit  state  for  its  reception,  is  transmit- 
ted regularly  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  sup- 
port its  constant  growth.  This,  with  the  pro- 
longed growth  in  the  autumn,  will  easily  ac- 
count for  the  superior  crops  attained  by  deep 
cultivation. — George  Summers,  Stoke  Walke,  Dor- 
set. 

P.  S. — I  suppose  it  unnecessaryhere  to  remind 
my  readers  of  the  incapacity  of  a  soil  to  absorb 
moisture  in  any  weather  when  not  permeable 
to  the  atmosphere,  or  to  remind  them  of  the  in- 
jurious influence  of  certain  subsoils  on  vegeta- 
tion.—G.  S. 

Tiie  varieties  of  soil  suitable  for  compost  need 
not  be  particularized.  All  soils  are  benefited 
by  the  mixtures,  if  they  are  properly  adjusted 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  applied  ; 
the  applicalinn  of  an  earth  to  form  the  basis  of 
a  compost  being  regulated  chiefly  by  the  me- 
chanical character  of  the  soil.  But  the  special 
fertilizing  properties  of  an  earth  for  compost, 
may  with  advantage,  be  considered,  at  the  same 
time  that  we  have  in  regard  tiue  attention  to  its 
mechanical  effect  upon  the  soil. 

It  is  usually  considered,  that  to  attain  the 
full  mechanical  as  well  as  chemical  influence 
of  a  compost,  we  must  apply  a  large  quantity 
of  it.  But  by  a  judicious  mode  of  applying  an 
eaithy  compost,  this  end,  so  far  as  the  growing 
crop  is  concerned,  may  very  frequently  be  se- 
cured with  little  trouble.     The  best  method  is 


to  apply  the  fine  fertile  compost  soil  by  drill 
along  with  the  seed;  so  that  the  young  plant 
shall,  in  some  degree,  exist  in  the  artificial 
soil.  In  Yorkshire,  the  drill  machines,  which 
are  capable  of  distributing  bulky  composts,  are 
much  in  favour  on  strong  soils  ;  and  unquestio- 
nably, enable  many  farmers  to  secure  a  plant, 
and  to  attain  a  luxuriant  crop,  in  soil  tiiat  is  of 
a  very  unfavourable  texture.  Mr.  R.  S.  Grabb 
of  Glastonbury,  Somerset,  very  properh  directs 
attention  to  this  feature  in  the  application  of 
composts,  by  which  mechanical  advantages  are 
attained  with  litle  cost  of  application.  "The  ad- 
mixture, "  says  he,  "  of  soils  by  the  aid  of  the 
improved  drills,  has  not  sufficiently  engaged  at- 
tention. The  cultivator  of  clay  soils  is  enabled 
to  grow  Swede  turnips,  by  depositing  with  the 
seed  a  seed  6ed  of  light  earth,  in  which  the  young 
plants  will  flourish,  until  able  to  derive  support 
from  an  imperfectly  pulverized  soil.  The  occu- 
pier of  soils  too  light  for  the  g-rowth  of  heavy  sam- 
ples of  wheat,  is  enabled,  by  the  deposition  of 
a  strong  earth,  rich  in  the  elements  favourable 
to  the  support  of  wheat,  to  produce  the  grain  of 
good  quality  ;  and  the  occupier  of  peat  soils, 
abounding  in  vegetable  matter,  but  deficient  in 
earthy  substances  is  enabled,  in  the  absence  of 
clay,  by  frequent  application  of  small  quantities 
of  earth,  sand,  or  gravel,  to  convert  a  merely 
vegetable  and  root-producing  soil  into  a  highly 
valuable  soil,  fitted  for  the  growth  of  grain  of 
excellent  quality." 

Lastly,  earthy  composts  are  well  adapted  for 
mixing  with  artificial  manures.  Substances 
which  are  small  in  bulk,  or  which  are  apt  to 
injure  the  seed  by  too  immediate  contact,  may, 
when  thus  added  to  the  compost  heap,  be  evenly 
and  safely  distributed. 


Treatment  of  the  Modern  Window. — The 

office  of  function  of  the  window  is  not  a  more 
important  one  m  the  pointed  style  than  it  is  in 
the  classic :  it  has  as  strong  a  claim  to  conside- 
ration and  character  in  the  one  as  in  the  other, 
and  therefore  no  good  and  sufficient  reason  can 
be  assigned  why,  while  the  jambs  of  the  Gothic 
window  enshrine  a  labyrinth  of  beauty  and 
intricacy  of  decoration,  the  filling  up  of  the  clas- 
sic window  should  be  entirely  neglected  in  the 
way  of  design.  I  say  neglected,  but  it  seems 
worse  than  neglected :  not  only  have  iraagina- 
rion,  taste,  artistic  feeling-,  had  no  part-  in  the 
design,  but  it  is  positively  marred  by  the  sash  in 
common  use.  The  straight  sash-bars,  dividing 
it  into  a  series  of  equal  squares,  do  not  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  humblest  cottage,  but  in 
an  architectural  composition  they  are  an  injury. 
In  most  instances  a  spectator,  ignorant  of  the 
custom,  would  be  led  to  conclude  that  the  archi- 
tect had  abandoned  this  portion  of  the  fa9ade  to 
the  joiner,  who  had  filled  it  up  in  the  cheapest 
manner  he  could. — The  BuUdcr. 
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Thoughts  on  Steam  Ploughs  and  Agricul- 
tural Progress. — We  do  believe  lliat  aii  era 
of  a<5ricultural  developement,  as  fast  and  won- 
derful as  that  which  the  present  age  has  already 
witnessed  in  manufactures,  is  not  only  within 
the  bouiids  of  probability  but  on  the  eve  of  ad- 
vent— that  a  time  is  at  hand  when  our  present 
primitive  agricultural  implements  will  be  put 
away  as  curiosities  be.'ide  the  distaff  and  the 
spinning-wheel — and  that  the  alleged  discovery 
by  Daguerre  of  a  mode  of  rearing  three-year 
plants  in  three  months — the  reported  power  of 
some  of  our  market-gardeners  to  rear  a  salad 
(like  a  mushroom)  in  a  single  night — the  al- 
leged power  of  the  Japanese  to  dwarf  the  lofly 
pine  into  a  miniature  tree,  a  few  inches  only  in 
height — the  traditional  story  of  the  monks  of 
Glastonbury  Abbey,  who  could  make  the  haw- 
thorn bloom  at  Christmas — or  even  the  trick  of 
the  Indian  jugglers,  who  appear  to  cause  a 
mango  seed  to  sprino:  "p  out  of  the  soil  in  course 
of  a  lew  hours,  and  before  the  eyes  of  hundreds, 
unfolding  leaves  and  flowers  and  fruit — are  all 
but,  at  the  worst,  vaticinary  imaginings,  or  ru- 
dimental  typifying  ideas,  of  act  ual -power  ofna- 
lure,  scan  ely  less  wonderful,  and  yet  to  he  deve- 
loped— just  as  was  the  old  traditional  idea  of  the 
magnetic  telegraph  of  separated  friends,  with 
its  needles  and  alphabets,  but  without  any  re- 
cord of  its  invvi'Me  conneding wire — alone  wan- 
ting to  reduce  it  all  to  credibility.  Believing, 
at  all  events,  as  we  decidedly  do,  that  a  ^reat 
era  of  agricultural  development  is  at  hand, 
when  even  the  steam-plough,  as  it  at  present 
exists,  may  be  a  rude  implement,  it  is  interes- 
ting- in  such  belief  to  witness  just  such  begin- 
nings ol  this  anticipated  era  as  were  the  first 
steam-engines  or  the  first  spinning  and  weaving 
machines  in  manufacture,  or  the  locomotive 
with  legs,  like  a  horse,  in  the  railway  system. 
The  eteani-plough  may,  even  yet,  be  just  such 
an  implement  with  relation  to  agriculture. —  The 
Builder. 


Country  Milk  Markets  in  London. — The 
London  and  North  Western  Company  are  erec- 
ting a  milk  market  on  theirstation  in  Lime-street, 
Liverpool,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Woods,  one  of 
the  engineers.  It  will  be  covered  by  an  iron  roof 
by  Mr.  Turner,  of  Dublin.  Such  milk  markets 
erected  near  the  metropolitan  termini  of  the 
various  lines  would  have  an  unequivocal  interest 
in  upholding  them,  if  based,  as  they  doubtless 
would  be  on  a  more  substantial  foundation  than 
the  old  "  London  chalk."— T^e  Builler. 

We  did  not  make  the  world,  we  may  mend  it, 
and  must  live  in  it. 

It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  he  will  ever  find 
the  way  to  heaven,  who  desires  to  go  there 
alone. 

Do  nothing  in  thy  passion;  why  wilt  thou 
put  to  sea  in  the  violence  of  a  storm  ? 


'  Wisdom  is  generally  aa  acquisition  pur- 
chased in  proportion  to  the  disappointmenta 
which  our  own  frailties  have  entailed  upon  us; 
for  few  are  taught  by  the  sufferings  of  another. 

Physiognomy — reading  the  hand-wiiting  of 
of  nnture  upon  the  human  countenance. 

Let  the  bent  of  thy  thoughts  be  to  mend  thy- 
self, r;^ther  than  the  world. 

The  hate  which  we  all  Dear  with  the  most 
Christian  patience  is  the  hate  of  those  who  envy 
us. 


The  Cities  of  London  and  Paris  Compared. 
— The  report  of  M.  Darcy,  divisional  inspector 
of  the  Pouts  et  Chaus^ees,  who  has  been  to  En- 
gland to  obtain  information  relative  to  the  maca- 
damised roads,  has  just  been  published.  In 
this  work  we  tind  the  following  particulars  rela- 
tive to  the  population,  extent  of  the  streets,  &c., 
in  Paris  and  London  : — The  total  surface  of 
London  is  310,000,000  of  square  metres  ;  its  po- 
pulation, 1,924,000;  number  of  houses,  260,000  ; 
extent  of  the  streets,  1,126,000  metres;  extent 
of  the  streets,  not  including  the  foot-pavement, 
6,000,000  metres  ;  extent  of  the  sewers,  639,(MX) 
metres.  The  total  surface  of  Paris  is  34,379,016 
square  metres  ;  population  1,053,879;  numberof 
houses,  20,  526  ;  extent  of  the  streets,  425,000 
metres  ;  surface  of  the  streets  exclusive  of  the 
fool-pavement,  3,600,000  square  metres  ;  length, 
of  the  sewers,  135,000  metres;  surface  of  the 
foot-pavement,  &S8,000  metres.  Thus,  in  Lon- 
don, every  inhabitant  corresponds  to  a  surface 
of  100  metres  ;  at  Paris  to  34  metres.  In  Lon- 
don the  average  of  inhabitants  for  each  house  is 
7^  ;  at  Paris  34.  At  London  the  average  length 
for  each  house  corresponds  to  40  metres  40  cen- 
timetres ;  at  Paris,  to  a  length  of  street  (f  15  me- 
tres. These  details  establish  the  difference 
which  exist  between  the  two  cities,  from  which 
it  appears  that  there  is  in  London  a  great  ex- 
tent of  surface  not  built  over  ;  that  the  houses 
are  not  very  high,  and  that  almost  every  family 
has  its  own.  The  Boulevards  of  Paiis  is  the 
part  where  the  greatest  tratfic  takes  place,  and 
the  following  are  the  results  of  the  observations 
of  M.  Darcy  on  this  subject: — On  the  Boulevard 
Poissoniere,  7,720;  Boulevard  St.  Denis,  9,60!*; 
Boulevard  des  Eilles  du  Calvaire,  5,856  ;  gene- 
ral average  of  the  above,  8,600.  Rue  du  Fau- 
burg  St.  Antoine,  4,030;  Avenue  des  Champs- 
lilysees,  8,959.  At  London,  in  Pall  mall,  oppo- 
sito  her  Majesty's  Theatre,  there  pass  at  least 
800  carriages  every  hour.  On  Westminster 
bridge  the  annual  traffic  amounts  to  not  less  than 
8,000,000  horses.  By  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  traffic  in  Paris  does  not  come  up  t  >  one-hall 
of  what  it  is  in  the  macadamized  stteets  of  Lon- 
don. 


True  merit,  like  deepest  rivers,   make  the 
least  noise. 
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What  are  Ihe  best  means  to  adoptn  order 
to  promote  the  improvement  of  agriculture  in 
Lower  Canada  where  its  improvement  is  most 
required.  This  is  a  question  of  importance 
with  all  true  friends  of  the  general  improve- 
ment of  Canadian  agriculture,  and  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  country.  We  have  no  doubt  there 
is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  means, 
but  by  fair  discussion,  we  may  arrive  at  some- 
thing like  a  just  conclusion,  and  it  would 
afTord  us  much  satisfaction  to  have  this  sub- 
ject fairly  discussed,  not  in  a  covert  and  under- 
hand manner,  but  in  this  Journal,  or  some 
other  newspaper,  where  the  public  may  be  able 
to  judge.  We  rejoice  in  believing  ibat  there 
is  not  at  present  a  farmer's  family  in  Lower 
Canada,  that  has  not  some  member  oC  the 
family  capable  of  reading:  If  this  be  a  fact 
that  is  capable  of  proof,  which  we  have  no 
doubt  of,  can  there  be  any  better  means  of  pro- 
ducing a  spirit  for  enquiry,  and  improvement, 
than  by  the  circulation  of  a  well  conducted  Ag- 
ricultural Periodical  aniong^it  the  people,  that 
would  suggest  improvements,  ami  report  ex- 
periments, and  the  results  of  a  gnod  system  of 
agriculture  elsewhere  ?  could  this  possibly  have 
any  other  tendency  amongst  the  rural  popula- 
tion than  a  useful  one  1  Could  there  he  any 
other  periodical  or  newspaper  circulated 
amongst  them  that  would  do  more  good,  and  as 
little  harm  ?  We  answer,  N  -  we  are  pre- 
pared to  sustain  this  reply.  It  may  perhaps 
be  imagined  that  the  Lower  Canada  Agricul- 
tural Society  have  been  woriting  in  their  duty, 
in  not  having  an  Agricultural  Exhibition  annu- 


ally. The  County  and  District  Societies  have 
had  their  Exhibitions,  and  the  country  must 
have  had  the  full  benefit  of  all  these  Exhibi- 
tions for  the  promotion  of  Agricultural  im- 
provement. The  Lower  Canaia  Agricultural 
Societj  have  directed  their  attention  to  o'her 
means  of  producing  the  improvenient  of  hus- 
bandry, which  neither  the  County  or  District 
Agricultural  Societies  have  adopted,  and  thus 
made  up  what  was  wanting.  We  have  the 
opportunity  of  observing  that  these  means  have 
been  successful,  to  a  reasonable  extent,  and  to 
an  infinitely  greater  extei  t,  than  could 
be  produced  by  any  Exhibition  that  was 
in  their  power.  We  have  had  many  Ex- 
hibitions, but  we  should  regret  extremely 
were  we  to  bt>lieve  that  the  exertions  of 
the  Lower  Canada  Agricultural  Society, 
have  not  been  productive  of  more  useful- 
ness to  the  rural  population  of  this  country, 
then  all  those  Exhibitions  put  together.  This 
may  be  considered  as  assuming  a  good  deal 
but  we  are  prepared  to  sustain  our  position  by 
reference  to  respectable  parties  throughout 
the  country,  and  by  an  extensive  correspond- 
ance  on  this  subject.  All  the  good  things  that 
were  to  exhibit,  have  been  exhibited,  it  may 
be  presumed,  and  what  useful  purpo-e  could 
it  have  served  to  have  exhibited  them  aiiain  ? 
We  are  not  by  any  means  unfritMidly  to  a 
great  Annual  Agricultural  Exhihilion  but  oii 
the  contrary,  wou'd  he  very  happy  that  the 
Lower  Canada  Agricultural  Society  would 
have  the  means  to  hold  one  regularly.  We 
only  state,  that  this  Society  have  applied  their 
funds  for  the  time  past,  in  the  best  manner  pos- 
sible, to  advance  Agricultural  improvement 
in  Lower  Canada,  aud  the  Report  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Committee  of  the  Legislative  A>!seiu- 
bly  last  Session,  will  fully  •sustain  us  in  this 
assumption.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
ad  that  was  necessary,  and  possible  to  be  done 
has  been  done,  because  there  was  not  means. 
This  Journal  has  advocated  Agricultural 
Schools  and   Education,   and   Model-Farms ; 
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ontl  of  course  these  thin"!''  u'fuUl  require  ample 
menus  dr  llieir  federal  estal)lislinieiit,  wliirli 
this  Society  did  not  possess.  We  hope  it  is 
not  assuming  loo  much,  to  pr?tend  tha'  we  have 
advocated  in  this  Journal  many  iisefid  mea- 
sures that  would  he  of  vast  henefit  to  Agricul- 
ture and  to  the  country  generally.  We  may 
not  liave  advocatt'd  all  that  would  be  neces- 
farj',  but  we  hope  we  have  not  sugge>ted  any 
that  would  be  prejudiiial  to  Agriculturists  or  to 
the  community.  There  is  another  circum- 
tance,  which,  we  trust,  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
adverting  to — that  is — our  anxious  desire  that 
this  Journal  should  be  .-trictly  Canadian,  and 
lh:it  we  should  maintain  the  character  of 
Lower  Canada  as  not  inferior  in  any  respect  to 
any  part  of  North  America,  so  far  at  least,  as 
regards  her  natural  capabilities  and  advantages. 
When  this  is  the  fact,  the  improvement  of 
all  those  advantages  is  in  our  own  powe"*. 
Thet-e  propositions  we  have  consiantly  main- 
tained. Would  it  then  be  too  much  to  pre- 
sume upon  the  zealous  support  to  this  J.)urnal 
by  all  true  friends  of  our  beloved  country? 
Would  it  be  too  much  lo  expect  that  it  would 
be  supported  in  preference  to  any  foreign  Agri- 
cultural Journal,  even  though  it  should  not 
have  equal  merit  in  every  respect.  'J'he  an- 
nual subscription  is  not  much  to  every  firmer, 
even  though  he  should  not  read  it,  and  sub- 
scribe to  foreign  Jiuirnds  for  reading  and  in- 
formation. We  have  ever  found  fanners  great 
advocates  for  the  encouragement  of  home  in- 
dustry. They  forget  this  principle  when  they 
encournge  f. reign  Agricultural  perioilicals  in 
preference  to  Camdian.  In  conc'usion  fo- 
reign Agricultural  periodicals  are  generally  un- 
suit  ible  for  French  Canadian  farmers  without 
revi<ing  and  translating.  This  would  be  an 
expense  equal  to  that  of  nulilishing  this  Jour- 
nal in  the  English  and  'French  languages. 
What  then  is  to  be  done?  We  do  not  pr.-tentl 
that  every  Canadi;in  farmer  wh(<  can  read  'akes 
this  Journal  ;  but  we  do  say,  tlial  a  consi.ler- 
able  number  take  it  and  tc-mI  it,  and  that  it  is 
also  taken   by  some  of  the  country  schools. 


We  can  also  say  that  the  number  of  subscribers 
to  the  French  Journal  is  larger  than  to  the  En- 
glish, If  it  was  not  publishe  I,  aU  those  who  take 
it  would  bed»'pri>cd  of  what  they  mtisl  consider 
an  advantage.  On  what  grounds  of  patriotism 
or  fairness  then  would  it  be  expedient  to  dis- 
continue the  Journal,  and  deprive  Canadian 
farmers  of  the  o:>portunity  of  taking  it  and 
reading  it — granted  that  foreign  periodicals  may 
possess  as  much  merit  in  the  estimation  of  some 
parties  as  this  Journal,  yet  they  are  not  in  a  lan- 
guage nor  in  otherrespectssuUable  for  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  farmers  of  Lower  Canada,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  they  are  not  Canadian,  norare  they 
by  any  means  in  Canadian  interests,  as  they  are 
opposed  to  reciprocal  free  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  We  advocate 
equal  ppportunities  and  equal  advantages  for 
every  class  of  farmers  in  Canada  as  a  comtiion 
right,  and  this  th^  could  not  have  were  not 
agricultural  works  accessable  to  ail  in  a  lan- 
guage they  understood.  A  regular  periodical 
has  the  advantage  over  bof)ks,  as  it  constantly 
reminds  farmers  of  what  may  be  done,  reports 
new  experiments  and  their  results,  and  may 
suggest  many  useful  hints,  for  every  day  work, 
that  might  not  be  so  attractive  to  the  farmer  in 
a  book.  Coming  at  stated  peri«)ds,  it  creates  an 
interest  and  desire  for  information.  If  a  farmer 
finils  even  a  few  lines  in  one  number  that  he 
considers  useful,  he  is  anxious  to  see  the  next 
number,  evpeciing  that  it  might  also  contain 
som?»thing  interesting.  Books  do  not  have  the 
same  effect  of  creating  a  constant  interest. 


There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  it  would  be 
highly  advantageotis  to  this  country  that  manu- 
factories should  be  established  for  stipp'ying 
our  own  wants  as  far  as  possible,  and  thus 
raising  up  to  a  certain  extent  a  c'ass  of  cus>- 
tomers  for  agricultural  products  at  our  own 
door.  This  home  manufacture  micht,  at  all 
events,  be  introduced,  so  fur  as  this  country 
would  yield  tho  raw  products  for  them.  Il 
would  be  a  double  advantage  to  manufacture 
the  raw  products  of  Canada  for  our  own  use 
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instead  of  exporiing  iheni,  and  sell  to  the  ma- 
nufacturers here  as  part  <  f  the  raw  products 
what  we  now  export  to  buy  mnnufaclures  from 
a  distani  country.  The  expense  of  exportation 
and  importation  would  be  thus  saved  to  ihe 
Canadian  producer  and  consumer,  and  a  home 
trade,  the  most  profitable  of  all  irides,  estab- 
lished. We  do  not  pretend  that  such  a  trade 
would  do  all  that  is  necessary  for  us,  or  that 
it  should  give  us  a  market  for  all  we  would 
have  to  dispose  of,  or  supply  us  with  all  vve 
would  require.  We  only  say  that  home  ma- 
nufactures of  our  own  raw  products,  for  partly 
supplying  our  own  wants,  would  be  a  very 
Useful  help  to  Canada  and  her  people.  Any 
country  situated  as  this  is,  so  remote  from  mar- 
ket, should  endeavor  to  manufacture,  to  the 
fullestextent  that  ^he  can  do  to  profitably,for  her 
own  people.  We  shall  always  have  a  large 
trade  both  in  imports  and  expors,  although  we 
may  have  some  manufactories  of  our  own. 
We  rely  upon  the  export  trade,  because  we 
shall  be  able  to  supply  the  British  Isles  and 
other  counu-ies  with  products  they  cannot  ob- 
tain so  well  elsewlicre.  This  is  the  only  en- 
comagemeiit  we  may  expect,  but  foriunately 
it  will  be  certain  an!  durable.  We  shill  also 
require  lo  import  many  things  that  we  cannot 
manufacture.  The  prospects  for  Cana.la  are 
most  cheering  for  the  future,  if  we  im[)r(>ve  the 
advantages  that  are  in  our  power.  There  is 
nothing  like  ruin  and  decay  to  apprehend. 
Indeed  the  country  is  too  fine  a  one  to  be 
brought  to  ruin  or  decay  by  any  |)ortion  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  may  be  possible  to  retard  its 
general  prosperity  for  the  want  of  united  action 
in  measures  that  are  necessary  to  insure  gene- 
ral prosperity,  but  vve  may  rest  satisfied  this 
state  of  things  will  not  continue  long.  We 
have  loo  many  advoc.tag-^s  inviting  us  to  make 
use  of  iheai  to  be  long  neglected  by  our  popu- 
lation. Education  and  the  introduction  of  capital 
would  soon  stir  up  the  must  dormant  faculties. 


Thb    Rutland    Whefl    Plough — This 
excellent  plough  is  manufactured  by  Ransome 


&  Co.,  Agricultural  Implement  iManufaclurei-s, 
Ipswich,  England,  and  the  name  of  the  manu- 
facturers is  so  well  known  that  it  is  a  sufficient 
recommendation  to  any  implement  coming  from 
their  establishment.  We  iniporte<l  one  from 
England  some  time  ago,  and  our  object  in  doing 
so  was,  as  we  have  before  explained,  that  it 
might  be  the  means  of  introducing  some  im- 
provement in  the  Canadian  Wheel  Plough,  or 
the  importation  of  the  Rutland  Wheel  Plough. 
This  plough  was  exhibited  at  the  late  Montreal 
Industrial  Exhibition,  but  vve  were  surprised  to 
find  that  it  was  passed  over,  although  ceitainly 
deserving  of  notice  and  commendation.  It 
was  not  sent  there  to  catch  a  prize,  but  to  show 
the  sort  of  ploughs  that  was  esteemed  worthy 
of  a  prize  in  the  first  agricultural  country  in  ihe 
universe.  This  plough  has  been  at  work  since 
the  Exhibition,  and  it  has  been  seen  at  work 
by  respectable  gentlemen,  who  expres-ed  their 
sati>faction  at  the  perfect  manner  it  executed 
the  work.  It  was  draughted  by  two  rather 
small  sized  Canadian  horses,  and  we  s-hall 
answer  for  it,  that  there  is  no  iron  swing-plough 
of  lighter  draught,  or  that  can  execute  the  work 
in  a  better  or  more  i»erfect  manner.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  determining  the  merits  of  the 
plough  by  any  party  who  sees  it  in  operation. 
The  wheels,  mould  board,  muzzle  and  rack 
can  be  adjusted  to  any  size  of  furrow-slice,  in 
depth  or  width,  that  may  be  required,  and  in 
the  hands  of  any  ploughman  accustomed  to  use 
such  a  plough,  and  with  horses  of  strength  pro- 
portioned to  the  work  to  be  done,  the  plough 
will  exactly  cut  and  turn  the  furrow-slice  of 
the  size  that  is  desired,  without  leavinga  single 
inch  uncut,  or  unturned,  that  ought  to  be  cut 
and  turned.  There  is  no  swin«  plongli  that 
ever  was  made  will  do  this,  unless  where  the 
horses  are  exceedingly  well  trained,  and  the 
ploughman  a  perfect  master  of  his  business,  and 
constantly  on  his  g^ard.  We  have  seen 
ploughmen  creep  along  at  |)lough  ng  matches, 
in  a  tuanner  that  would  be  utterly  unfit  to  be 
practised  in  ordinary  ploughing  upon  a  farm. 
Every  ploughman  should   be  able,  in  compe- 
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tition  at  plouiihicg  mntches,  to  sintul  ii|>  to  his 
work,  a<  it  would  be  proper  f«)r  him  to  do  ni 
home  upon  ihe  firm.  A  man  c;ui  do  this  with 
the  wheel  plongli  und.T  every  eirciimsiance, 
where  the  land  is  free  from  stones  and  root-;. 
So  g  ■()  1  an  implement  as  this  is  doi's  not  re- 
quire Miuch  Tee.ommendation  or  patrolt!)g^»  to 
bring  it  into  use,  when  it  is  once  known.  The 
mould-board  and  share  are  peifert  in  form, 
according  to  our  idea,  as  any  we  hnveever  S'en, 
and  in.leed  the  most  perfect.  The  iron  wheels 
might  b'  substituted  by  wooden  wheels  if  any 
danger  of  bi-e:iking  them  might  be  anticipated. 
We  do  not  recommend  ihu  plough  in  oppu<i- 
tion  to  anv  other  plough,  but  simply  on  its  own 
merits,  as  an  implement  that  would  be  very 
suitable  for  use  on  a  large  portion  of  the  lands 
in  Low;'r  Canada,  and  particularly  for  Cana- 
dian firmers  arcuslonied  to  wheel  ploughs. 
We  are  satisfied  it  will  not  supei-sede  the  swing 
plough  with  those  who  use  them,  whatever 
may  be  its  merits,  nor  do  we  desire  or  wish  it. 
The  swing  plough,  for  those  who  know  how  to 
use  it  properly,  need  not  be  changed  for  any 
other,  but  if  wheel  ploughs  are  to  be  made  use 
of,  and  we  see  no  objection  to  them,  the  Rut- 
land wheel  plough  is  capable  of  executing 
Work  as  well  as  any  plough  we  have  ever 
seen  in  America,  and  aciording  to  oin*  humble 
judgment  there  is  none  equal  to  it  for  lightness 
of  draught,  and  for  exactness  in  executing  the 
work. 


We  have  already  noticed,  "The  Farmer's 
Guide  to  Scientific  and  Practical  Agfriculture, 
"by  Henry  Stephens  audior  of  the  "Book  of  the 
Farm,"  &c.,  "assisted  by  John  P.  Norton — 
Prefes-^orof  Scientific  Agriculture  in  Yale  Col- 
h'ge,  New  Haven,  "  now  being  published  at 
New  York,  by  "  Leonard,  Scott  &  Co.  The 
11th.  number  is  now  published,  and  the  high 
chnracter  of  the  first  numbers  is  fully  sustained 
throughout  the  whole.  It  is  to  be  had  at  Mr. 
Dawson,  Place  d'.\rmes.  This  work  when  com- 
plete, will  Ite  a  viiy  valuable  addition  to  an 
Ag'icultural  Library.     There  is  no  paitof  it 


th:\t  we  have  seen,  that  may  not  be  read  with 
advantage,  by  farmers.  However,  it  may  be 
disputed  by  some  piirties,  agricultural  publica- 
tions, are  entitle!  totlie  meiit  of  bing  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  advancing  the  improvement  of 
husbantlry.  It  is  by  ihe^e  publii-ations  th  it  the 
experiments  made  by  wealthy  men  and  the 
lesiilts  obtained  from  them,  have  been  re|)orted, 
fi)r  the  instruction  an  I  encouragement  of  prac- 
tical men.  There  are  very  few  working  far- 
mers who  have  been  first  to  introduce  new  nnd 
improved  mo  les  of  cultivating  crops,  of  bree- 
dinsT,  rearing,  or  feeding  stock,  or  the  manage- 
ment of  their  products.  There  are  many  of 
these  we  rejoice  to  say,  very  willing  to  adopt 
sugijestions  proposed  to  them,  but  there  are  few 
who  have  opginaled  the  mo^  valuable  improve- 
ments we  have.  We  have  known  parties  to 
appropriate  as  tlieir  own,  improvements  which 
have  only  been  suggested  to  them  by  published 
works  on  agri-uluire.  -  This,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  is  most  ungenerous.  They  might  be  con- 
tent with  profiling  by  the  suggestions  offered  to 
them,  and  recommend  the  practice  to  others, 
but  in  justice  to  auriculiural  publications,  they 
should  give  them  the  merit  of  the  snggestiona. 
It  isthis  II  ju?-ti(-ethal  prevents  agriculturrd  works 
from  having  so  wide  a  circulntion  as  they  de- 
serve. You  scarcely  ever  heard  a  working 
fuiner  acknowledge  that  he  had  even  derived  a 
useful  idea  from  any  work  on  agriculture,  but 
all  his  imjirovements  are  his  own  and  the  Sug- 
gestions of  his  own  int  l!ect. 


Mr  George  Shepherd,  the  seedsman  of  ihe 
Lower  Canid:i  Agricultural  Society,  hns  just 
received  from  Europe  a  large  supply  of  clover 
and  other  Agricultural  seeds,  of  this  year's 
growth,  and  of  the  best  quality,  which  he  wid 
dispose  of,  as  usual,  on  moderate  terms.  He 
also  receives  samples  from  farmers  of  any 
seeds  they  may  have  to  dispose  of,  widch  may 
be  seen  at  his  store  by  parti.^s  desiring  to  pur- 
chase. In  sending  samples,  it  i»  requested 
that  the  variety  be  distinctly  stated,  and  whe- 
ther engaged  to  be  unmi.xed.  Also  the  quality  of 
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seed,  liiriC  of  sowing  and  h:irvesting,  and  the 
produce  perarpent  of  grain  and  straw — together 
with  any  oth^r  information  that  n:iay  be  useful 
to  Agriculturists.  Mr.  She[.herd  has  also  on 
hands  the  veiy  best  steel  spades,  shovels,  dig- 
ging-forks and  hoes,  with  many  garden  inaple- 
ments. 


AGIirCUI.TURAL  r  EpORT  FOK   NOVEMBKR. 

The  momh  of  November  was  very  fine,  with 
scarcely  any  frost  up*  to  the  I7lh,  when  con- 
siderable rain  and  sleet  fell,  but  on  the  18th 
the  weather  again  cleared  up,  and  continued 
fine  to  thrt  21st,  when  we  again  had  a  light  fall 
of  snow  that  disappeared  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  Up  to  this  tifne  there  was  no  interrup- 
tion to  ploughing, \and  we  have  seldom  seen  a 
more  favorable  Fall  for  completing  the  work  of 
the  fanii.  This  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial  to 
farmers  to  have  an  opportunity  to  have  their 
ploughing  and  drains  in  good  order  before  the 
Winter  commences.  The  working  season  is  so 
short  in  Sprin<^  thai  it  is  a  great  advantage  to 
have  the  soil  ready  fur  the  seed  iheniomeMl  it  ran 
be  sown.  When  the  ploughi'  g  and  draining 
is  well  executed  in  the  Fall,  the  soil  soon  be- 
comes in  vvoikiiig  order  after  the  snow  disap- 
pears in  Spring.  We  wrre  glad  to  hear  from 
several  parlies  that  they  had  carted  away  the 
banks  of  open  drains,  and  sloped  them  down, 
as  we  h;ive  so  often  recommended.  This 
would  be  a  most  useful  improvement  in  open 
drains,  a""1  make  it  quite  an  easy  matter  to 
keep  them  constantly  in  good  ouler.  We  do 
not  know  an  expenditure  that  would  pay  the 
farmer  better  than  the  caning  away  the  sloping 
Oi  .ill  his  drains.  The  drains  will  act  much 
belter  when  i)roperly  slopt'd  than  when  cut 
perpendicularly,  and  will  never  require  much 
labour  to  keep  them  clean.  We  had  an  o|ipor- 
tunily  this  Fall  to  see  a  field  thorough  drained 
with  tiles,  by  James  Logan,  Ej^q.  The  drains 
were  over  3  feet  deep,  at  24<  feet  apart,  and  the 
work  well  excuted,  with  the  exception,  that 
the  bottom  of  the  drains  was  wider  than  we 
thought  necessary.     We  conceive  it  would  be 


better  to  have  the  bottom  of  the  drains  exactly 
the  size  of  the  tile,  and  that  the  tiles  would  be 
less  subject  to  g;'t  out  of  their  places ;  thi.n 
would  also  save  some  excavation  of  the  enrth. 
Regular  draining  tools  are  nei-essary  for  this 
work,  and  we  believe  they  are  not  to  be  had 
here  unless  when  imported  by  those  who  want 
them.  Mr.  Lcgan  has  thorough  drained  ano- 
ther field  some  time  ago,  and  has  found  it  a 
great  improvement.  He  told  us  the  soil  of  this 
field  immediately  after  rain  is  dry,  and  in  a 
condition  to  be  worked.  This  would  be  a  great 
advan:age  in  Canada.  The  expense  of  tiles 
may  deter  many  from  thorough  draining,  but  we 
think  wood  or  small  stones  might  very  well  be 
substituted  for  tiles.  We  have,  in  former  num- 
bers of  this  Journal,  described  how  stone  drains 
are  made,  and  also  how  they  could  be  made 
with  small  poles.  For  a  foot  deep  ol  the  bot- 
tom of  the  drain  it  need  not  be  more  than  10 
or  12  inches  wide  at  height  of  the  foot,  and  5 
inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  fill  this  part  with  small  stones,  cover- 
ing the  siones  with  a  sod  of  eanh,  with  the  gra-s 
siile  next  the  stone,  and  then  filling  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  drain  with  the  earth  taken  out. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  improvement  of  Ag- 
riculture ill  Lower  Canada  is  prognssing. 
When  a  few  have  commenced  to  im|T  ive 
their  succe^'s  will  induce  others  to  follow  their 
example.  The  Agriculiure  of  Eastern  Cana- 
da may  be  in  a  backward  state  generally,  but 
so  is  the  Agriculture  of  every  part  of  North 
America  that  we  have  ever  seen.  The  result 
of  this  year's  crop  has  lieen  generally  .^atisftc- 
tory  in  j)roportion  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
The  season  throughout,  has  been  beautiful  as 
we  could  have  wishcii  for.  Wheat  or  pota- 
toes have  not  siiffereJ  much  by  insects,  or  dis- 
ease. The  crop  of  wheat  is  not  very  heavy 
certainly,  but  the  fly  has  not  injured  it  much. 
It  isexiraordinary  that  the  wheat-fly,  Cecidom- 
yin  Ttitici,  is  notjaccmately  described  liy  wri- 
ters in  this  country,  nor  indeed  in  Eng'and. 
It  is  called  by  some  the  Hessian  Jli/,  quhe  a 
distinct  insect,  that  cuts  the  stalk  of  wheat  near 
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the  root,  instead  of  eating  lite  grain  in  the  wWky 
stale  in  theear,astliehirva  ofilie  wheat-fly  iloes, 
an  J  fortunatel)'  the  IIe>sian-fly  is  almo.^t  un- 
known ill  LovvtT  Canada.  The  wheat-fly  isalso 
discribed  as  the  wheat  weavil,  an  insect  that 
has  never  hetn  known  in  a  w  heat  field,  and  only 
injures   wheat  in  tlie  granary.     Jt  is  injurious 
to  Agriculture,  that  troub'esome  insects  when 
attempted  lo  be  described  i^hould  not  be  des- 
cribed   aixurati'Iy  as   it    leads    people    inio 
error  re^peciing  them.     We  hope  that  as  Ag- 
ricultural    skill    and    improvement    is    more 
general    we    shall    he    able    to    subdue  and 
overcome   the    depreiiations    of    inset-ts    and 
vermin    that    are    iijurious    to    the    farmer. 
It  is  possible  yet  to  execute  work  tn  the  fields, 
and  we  have  seen  parties  jdoughing  up  to  this 
date.     We  do  not  even  now  see  any  appear- 
ance of  winter  more  than  a  month  ago.     The 
crows   are   ^till   here   in    large    nuudiers,  that 
usually  leave  us  ihe  latter  end  of  Ociober.   We 
have  not  seeu  them  cofitinue  here  ^'0  late  during 
33  winters  pest.     We  suppose  it  may  indicate 
a  mild  winter,  but  we  hope  not  so  mild  as  to 
depiive  us  of  ice  on  our  rivers,  and  snow  on 
our  fields  and  roads.     Domestic  animals  find 
considerable  provender  stdl  in  the  fields.    There 
is  no  certainty  of  the  weather  continuing  fine 
for  any  length  of  time,  but  there  is  no  indica- 
tion of  ail  immediate  change.     The  mildness 
of  the  weather  will   save  much  provender  for 
catile,  and  firewood  to  the  people,  and  this  is 
an  ifiportaiii  consideration.     We  do  not  think 
there  is  any  portion   of  British  America   can 
boast  of  a  fiiier  ¥a\\  than  Lower  Canada  this 
year.     The  markets  continue  abundantly  sup- 
plied vvih  all  (!e>criptions  of  Agricultural  pro- 
ducts, v\hich  sell  at  niodoraie  rales.     We  have 
never  seen  here  better  heef  and  mutton  in  the 
market.     The  Canadian  firmers  bring  in  most 
excellent  mutton  for  S;de.    We  saw,  la.^t  week, 
a  farmer  from  Varennes,  having  mutton  which 
we  C(  nsi.'ered  too  fat.     This  fact  is  encourag- 
ing—  Canadian  cheese  of  good  quality  is  plenty 
in  the  market  this  year,  and  we  rejoice  at  it. 
Fowls  are  in  great  abundance,  some  very  fine, 


all  sell  at  moderate  rates.  A  stranger  risilipg 
our  market,  whatever  he  might  have  hcaul  of 
signs  of  ruin  and  decay,  could  never  believe 
that  there  was  any  danger  id  our  poi-ulaiion 
being  starved  for  want  of  abundance  of  excel- 
lent food.  Although  nature  repo>es  in  the 
country  during  the  winter,  this  repose  is  not 
unnecessary,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  h'ghly 
useful  for  future  vegetation,  flowers  and  fn  its. 
Our  fields  couM  not  alway.s  be  producing  in 
this  climate.  The  frost  and  snow  of  Winter  is 
of  great  benefit  to  our  ploughed  soil,  as  a  cover- 
ing of  snow  is  highly  advantageous  to  our  mea- 
dows and  pastures.  Lower  Canada  has  ad- 
vantp.gi?s  in  this  respect  that  she  does  not  get 
full  credit  for,  o\er  all  other  parts  of  North 
America  that  we  know  anything  of.  We  have 
always  endeavoured  to  represent  this  country 
as  she  is  entitled  to  be  represented,  and  we 
have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  would  speak 
or  write  against  it.  In  addition  to  all  other 
advantages,  it  is  the  most  healthy  countiy  in 
America,  we  believe,  and  is  not  this  blessing 
alone  one  of  the  greitest  advantages  we  could 
possibly  enjoy  ?  Without  health  there  is  very 
litlle  of  true  enjoyment  to  mankind,  wherever 
his  lot  may  be  cast  on  this  earth.  Sunny  climes 
and  constant  verdure  cannot  conipeiisate  the 
invalid  for  the  want  of  health,  that  is  frequent- 
ly the  consequence  of  a  residence  in  these 
favoured  clin.ates. 

November  26th,  1S50. 


The  Falls  of  Niagaua.— We  have  fre- 
quently been  told  by  parties  who  had  visited 
those  stupendous  Falls,  that  their  expectations 
had  not  been  fidly  realized  on  first  seeing  them. 
We  cannot  conceive  what  their  expectations 
may  have  been  previous  to  visiting  them,  when 
on  seeing  them,  they  were  disappointed.  For 
our  own  part,  allhough  we  had  formed  high 
expectations  of  the  wonder  and  delight  we 
must  experience  at  the  sight  of  a  water  fiill  of 
which  we  had  heard  and  read  so  much,  our 
highest  expectaiionB  were  more  than  realized, 
and  we  never  before  saw  any  work  of  nature 
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that  interested  us  so  much.    We  fortunately  had 
an  opportunit)'  of  seeing  them  in  fine  weather — 
at  night  during  a  full  mo;)n,  and  before,  and  at 
sunrise.    From  the  low  banks  of  the  river  iielow 
the  Cataract,  we  had  a  view  of  the  Falls  by 
the  light  of  a   full  moon,  and  perfectly   clear 
atmosphere,  and  the  sight  was  sul-limely  Leau- 
tiful    and  grand,   beyond   anything    we    could 
have  previously  imagined.     Inieed  the  attrac- 
tion was  so  great,  that  we  could  scarcely  per- 
suade ourselves  to   leave  it  during  the  night, 
and  when  we  did  retire  it  was  only  to  the  Pa- 
villion  Hotel,  immediately  over  the  Falls,  where 
we  had  a  view  ofthemfrom  the  windows,  and 
heard  the  smind  of  the  falling  waters  all  night. 
At   the  dawn  of  morfiing  we  again  took  our 
station  on  the  bank  of  the  river.     The  weather 
was  beautifully  clear   and   calm,  and  before, 
and  immediately  after  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
there  was  a  dense   mift,   or  steam   over  the 
waters,  extending  from  the  rapids  above  the 
Falls — to  the  Falls — an<J   downwards   to  the 
Suspension  Bridge.     The  best  idea  thai  can  be 
formed  of  the  ap])earanceof  tliis  mist,  is  by  ima- 
gining the  rapids — the  Falls — and  the  river  below 
them,  to  be  one  vast  boiling  chauldron,  produ- 
cing this  mist  or  steam.     It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  beauty  of  the   scene   when    the 
Bun  first  appears  above  the  horizon,   shining 
through  this  mist  or  steam.     Other  parlies  per- 
haps might  not  estimate  it  so  highly  as  we  did 
but  we  cert  linly  never  witnessed  any  scene  to 
equal  it,  and  our  ordy   regret  was  its  short  du- 
ration,  as,   when  the  sun  was  half  an  hour 
high,  the  mist  had  nearly  all  disappeared,  ex- 
cept immediately  over  the  Horse-shoe  Falls. 
We  believe  that  under  similar  circumstances 
to  these  we  have  stated,  a  view  of  the  Falls  in 
the   morning,  before,   and   at   sunrise,  in   the 
month  of  September  will  be  more  interestingly 
beautiful,  than  at  any  other  time  they  can  be 
seen.  We  noticed  particularly,  ihatthere  can  be 
no  mistake,  as  to  the  reported  height  of  the  Falls 
being  fully  equal  to  what  they  are  state  1  to  be  ; 
about  160  feet  on  the  Canadian  side.     We 
also  observed  that  the  vast  quantity  of  water 


that  finds  its  passage  over  the  Falls  from  the 
immense  Lakes  of  Upper   Canala    mu4    be 
mvich  greater  than  one  would  be  likelv   to  sup- 
pose from  the  width  of  the  river   below  the 
Falls.     The  wafer  is  very  rapid  for  nearly  two 
miles  above  the  Falls,  and  in  passing  over  the 
horse-shoe  Falls  it  does  not  Adw  in  a  regular 
"itream  a-<  ovt^r  the  Falls  on  the  American  side, 
but  it  actually  tumbl--ss  over  in    vast  heaps  or 
in  great  ridg-'s  or  waves  like  those  of  the  Ocean 
of  great  depth    and    size.     Going   under   the 
protecting  rocks,  over  which  the  waters  falls, 
the  noise  is  tremendous,  and  the  view  of  the 
falling  waters  from  this  position  is  calculated  to 
inspire  the  soul  with  awe  and  wonder.     Im- 
mediately  below   the   Falls,   the    waters    are 
quite  smooth,  and  there  is  a  Ferry  established 
between  the   Canadian  and  American  >hore. 
The  Ameriians  have  also  a   small   steimer, 
very  appropriately  named.    "  The  Maid  of  the 
Mi^t"  which    takes   pas>engers   to   view    the 
Falls  from  these  still  waters, and  she  approach- 
es them    as   near  as  she  can.     Any  of  the 
passengers  who  remain  on  deck,  have  to  wear 
oilcloth  cloaks,  and  hoods    to   throw   ofi"  the 
spray,  that   is   constantly   falling.     From    the 
Ferry  downwards,  to  Queenstown,  the  river  is 
exceedingly  rapid.     The    whirl-pool  i.-  ai>out 
four  miles  below  the  Falls,  and  we  suppose, 
is  produced  by  a  bend  in  the  river.     The  rapid 
current  when  it  comes  to  this  bend,  causes  the 
whirlj)Ools,  an.l  the  constant  and  great  agitation 
of  ihe  waters  has  formed  quite  a  la  g-r  B  ly  on 
the  Canada  side  of  the  river.     Tiie  agitation  <>f 
the  waters, at  this  ben  I  or  bay  is  tremendous  and 
forms  a  number  of  whirl-pools,  and   pieces  of 
wood,  or  any  light  substance,  carried  into  this 
place   are   constantly  turning  round  with  the 
waters,  antl  in  fact  the  whole  bay  presents  a 
most  extraordinary  appearance.     We  confess 
we  should  have  been  much  gratified  to  see  a 
boat  or  craft  of  some  kind  upon  the  waters 
in  this  Bay,  to  see  what  effect  would  be  produ- 
ced.    Ii  can  be  seen  best  from   the  Canada 
side,  as  you  can  look  down  upon   the   Bay. 
I  Tiio  whole  seen,  from  the  whirlpool,  upwards 
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to   where   the   rapids   commenres  ahove    the 
Falls,  is,  we  sujipose  une(|iial!e>l   upon  earth, 
and  was  our  place  of  residence  williin  a  con- 
venient ilistance,  we  shouM  l)e  templed  to  de- 
vote more  of  our  time  to  the  contemplation  of 
these  mighty  Falls  than  wouM  be  ex|)e(!ient  for 
us.     We  had  also  an  opporlimity  of  seeing  the 
burning  we'l,  situated  about  a  mile  above  the 
Falls,  on  the  Canada  siile.     The  water  of  this 
well   ignitt-s  by  applying  a  lighted    match  to  it 
and  produces  a  flame  like  that  fiom   burning 
spirits  of  wine.     We  do  not  know  anything  of 
the  chemical  chararter,  of  the  water,  but  it  is 
perfectly  clear,  and  has  no  ill  taste.    An  Amer- 
Icafi  canal  boat,  has  by  some  means,  got  into  the 
rapids  above  the  Falls,  and  now  lies  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  edge  of  the  Falls  on  the  Canada 
side,  and  must  be  kept  in  its  present  position 
by  rocks,  that  prevent  her  going  over.    Had  she 
been  even  a  few  yards  further  froin  the  Canada 
shore,  nothing   could  prevent   her  going  over 
the  Falls,  but  she  happens  to  be  near  the  shore 
in  the  shallowest  part  of  the  water.     There  is 
another  large  rock,  close  to  the  place  where  the 
Table  rock  fell  in  lately,  that  will  probably  fall 
also,  at  no  distant  period.     There  is  a  large 
and  deep  fissure  already  between  it  and  the 
banks,  that   is   certain  to  extend.     We  were 
glad  to  seeth'it  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made 
by  man,  on  th^;  Canada  side  to  disfigure  bv  ar- 
tificial means  this  wonderfid  work  of  the  Cre- 
ator.   The  only  thing  that  lias  been  done  on  our 
side  is  the  construction  of  a  miserable  stairs 
(from  the  upper  to  the  lower  bank  of  the  riv^-r) 
that  is  quite  broken  and  unsafe  in  many  parts 
of  it.     We  were  surprised  that  the  numerous 
visitTs  to  the  Falls,  would  not  induce  interested 
parties  to  construct  such    a  means  of  access 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  bank  of  the  river, 
as  would  be  suitable,  safe,  and  in  keeping  with 
this   greatest   natural     wonder   of  the    world. 
Whatever  may  be  done  in  this  way,  the  work 
of  man,  in  dressed  wood,  or  stone  and  mortar, 
should  be  kept  out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  view  of  the  Falls — and  we  confess 
we  should  have  been  glad  to  see  the  tower  on 


Goal-Island  tumble   over  the   Falls   provided 
that  no  life  was  lost  by  it,  and  that  it  was  not 
to  ben-placed  by  another  lowi-r.     We  thought 
even  the   Canal  boat  a   disfigurement  to  the 
Fa  Is.     It  appeared  a  thing  that  had  no  busi- 
ness there.     No  work  of  man's  hands  can  ever 
improve  the  appearance  ofthe  Falls  of  Niagara — 
in  any    part   of  it — from  the  Canada   to   the 
American  side,  and  all  disfigurements  should 
be  strictly  prohibited  by  the  inhabitants  of  both 
countries,  whether  for  gain  or  whatever  pre- 
tense.    The  Suspension  Bridge  situated  about 
two  miles  below  the  Falls  is  not  in  s  ght  from 
the  Falls  on  the  Cana<ia  side.     It  is  a  beautiful 
Vrork  of  art,  and  highly  creditable  to  its  construc- 
tors.    It  is  800  feet  in  length,  a  single  carriage- 
way, and  in  220  feet  above  the  water  of  the 
river.     The  agents  very  kindly  allowed  us  to 
pass  and  repass,  and  would  not  accept   any 
toll,   and  we  beg  to  offer  them  thus  publicly 
our  best  thanks — not  for  the  remission  of  the 
oil,  but  for  their  civility  to  a  stranger.     We 
must  not  neglect  to  mention  the  museum  of 
Mr.  Barneit  situated  close  to  the  Falls.     He 
has  a  numerous  and  excellent  collection  ofthe 
natural  productions  of  the  country   in  every 
good  preservation  and  arrangement.     He  has 
also  some  live  wild  animals,  a  male  and  fe- 
male Buffali>,  a  wolf,  perfectly  tame,  and  some 
others.     His  Camera   Obscura,  is  very  inter- 
esting and  we  p:irticularly  admired  his  garden, 
arranged  in  nvch  good  taste  for  its  peculiar  si- 
tuation.    His  place  altogether  is  well  deserving 
a  visit.     It  may  be  considered  rather  inconsis- 
tent to  occupy  the  pages  of  this  Journal  with  a 
descnption  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara  that  have 
been  so  often  and  so  ably  described  by  regular 
tourists.     We  only  give  a  farmer's  description 
of  them,  for  the  entertainment  of  farmers  who 
may  not  have  seen  them,  or  read  any  particu- 
lar  description  of  them.     The   wonders  and 
beauties  of  nature  have  always  interested  us 
deeply,  and  astheFallsof  Niagara  has  interested 
us   more    than  any  thing  we  have  ever  seen 
before,  we  could  not  forego  this  opportunity  to 
submit  our  humble  description  for  those  who 
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may  not  have  seen  them.  It  is  rather  a 
a  dull  task  to  be  forever  confined  to  writing  or 
reading  on  one  siihjecl,  and  we  hope  subscri- 
bers will  not  find  fiuli  with  us  for  thanjiing 
the  subject  in  this  instance.  We  find  we  have 
forgotten  tA  stale,  that  a  carringe  roid  h;>s  been 
cui  from  the  Clifton  Hotel  down  to  the  lowest 
shore  of  the  river,  at  the  Ferry,  that  answers 
the  purpose  extremely  well  at  that  point  for 
gaining  access  lo  the  lowest  bank  of  the  river. 


We  beg  to  thank  a  correspondent  for  the 
list  about  inserting  in  our  January  number,  a 
list  of  the  different  District  Agricultural  Soci- 
eties in  Lower  Canada,  with  the  number  of 
Members,  and  theamount  of  the  Parliamentarv 
Grant  received  by  them,  as  tho  simplest  way  of 
shewing  what  inerest  is  actually  taken  by 
the  inhabitants  in  so  wide  a  source  of  prospe- 
rity to  the  country.  With  a  view  to  convey- 
ing out  this  idea,  we  should  be  glad  to  be  time- 
ly informed  by  the  Secretaries  of  local  Associ- 
ations what  minor  or  Branch  Societies  have 
sprung  from  ench  district  or  present  stock  and 
are  successfully  co-operating  tlierevviih. — 


We  have  much  int-^rest  in  reading  the  Report, 
published  in  lite  Mark  Lane  Express,  of  the 
County  of  Rutland  great  Ploughing  mutch, 
which  took  place  at  Great  Casterton  near  Stam- 
ford in  that  county,  on  t!ie  8lh  of  October  last. 
Such  a  ploughing  match  would  be  worth  look- 
ing at.  We  give  a  short  extract  of  the  pro- 
cccding-i,  with  a  speech  of  the  manufacturer 
of  the  Rutland  wbe  1  plough  ;  Allen  Ransome 
Es(|.,  of  Ipswich.  Ploughing  matches  are  cal- 
culated lo  produce  much  good,  but  there  should 
be  trials  of  the  various  ploughs  in  common  use, 
and  if  possible,  on  various  qualities  of  soil. 
Some  ploughs  that  would  be  well  adapted  to 
lillht  soil,  might  not  be  so  >uilab!eon  heavy  soil. 
While  light  soil  might  readily  be  ploughed  with 
a  light  plough,  and  two  horses  of  moderate 
size,  it  might  require  two  larger  sized  horses, 
or  perhaps  more  power,  and  a  slronji;er  jjlouah, 
to  plough  heavy  strong  soil.     There  is  generally 


a  trial  on  light  and  heavy  soil  in  the  Old  Coun- 
try at  jdougliing  matches,  and  it  should  be  so  in 
Cana  !a,  if  it  was  possible,  lo  show  in  the  most 
satisfactory  maimer,  the  best  implemenls,   and 
the    necessary   power  of  draught,  on   various 
qualities  of  soil.     When  a  fara)er  sees  a  plough- 
ing   malch    on   I'ght  and  easy  ploughed  land, 
who  knows  that  he  has  land  of  quite  a  ditfer- 
rent   quality,   requiring   much   greater  animal 
power   to  plough    it,   he  cbncludes  that  such 
ploughing   matches  are    no  examj)le  to  him, 
and  returns  home  with  the  conviction  that  he 
cannot   make  any  alteration   in    his  mode    of 
ploupfhing,  as  a  light  plough  and  two  moderate 
sized  horses,  could   not  work  his  strong  soil. 
Whatever  may  he  done  by  County   Agricultu- 
ral Societies,  if  there  should   be  a   District  or 
Provincial  ploughing  match,  there  should  be  a 
trial  with  all  sorts  of  ploughs  in  general  use,  as 
they  are  generally  used  and  on  at  h'asi  light 
soils,  and  heavy  clay  lands,  and  if  farmers  could 
not  bring  their  ploughs,  there  should  be   means 
adopted  to  have  the  ploughs  brought  there  and 
worked  at  the  expense  of  the  District  or  Provin- 
cial  Societies      The  best,  and   most  suitable 
implements  are  of  the  greatest  consequence  to 
agriculturists,   and  to  the  country,  and  every 
means  should  beadoplel  lodiscover  which  are 
the   best   and   most  suitable  ploughs  in  various 
sittiatioiis  and  circumslanc'*s,  where  ihey   may 
be  employed.     If  one    plough    is   better   than 
another  let  it  be  faiily  proved  in  open  competi- 
tion and  not  up  >n  the  interested  recommendation 
of  the   party   who   recotti mends   it.     There  is 
another  circumstance  of  great  importance,  that 
implements  should    be  easy  to  keep   in    good 
order,  and  that  the  farmers  shotild  not  be  sub- 
jected to  high  bills  of  tradesmen,  for  annual 
repairs,  as  they  frequently  are  in  Canada.     In 
a  late  Report  of  an  Eng'ish  Farm,  of  74-0  acre* 
of  land,  and  more  than  f)00  acres  of  it  in  tillage 
— 28  work-horses  kept,  12  ploughs,  and  a  large 
number  of  carts,Wags5ons,and  other  implements, 
the  contract  ma  le  }wlth  the   black—miih  for 
several  years  past  to  keep  up  the  whole  estab- 
lishment, was  only  J650  annually,  and  the  far- 
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niiT  was  to  rciluce  it  lliis  year  to;GtO.  annually 
inconseqiienieof  llifopeiation  of  Free  Trude. 
But  to  reiiirn  to  the  ploughing  niiitdi.  There 
\v  iji  S  classes  to  enter  in,  in  the  c'ass  open  to 
n'l  Englaiiil,  there  was  49  entries.  The  fi.llow- 
irig  is  an  extract  IVoin  the  Report. 

RUTLAND  PLOUGHING  MEETING. 

It  is  23  years  since  Mr.  R.  W.  Bakijr,  of  Cot- 
tesmore, first  turiud  his  iittentiim  to  the  advan- 
tage of  encouraging  ij;ooJ  ploughing  in  Rutland 
by  means  of  annual  competition  ;  at  that  time 
there  were  very  few  good  ploughmen ;  but  as 
meetingfollowodmeetmgjtUespirit  of  honorable 
rivalry  m -reased,  until  at  length  the   smallest 
county  in  England  stood  before  the  agricultural 
worlil  as  the  most  celebrated  for  its  arable  culti- 
vation.    Rutland  plougliinj;  having  reached  this 
point  of  pre-eminence,  and  Mr.  Baker  having 
arrived  at  the  '-JOt  h  year  of  nis  management,  three 
years  ago  he  relinqnish-^id  his  position,  in   ihe 
hope  that  what  he  liad  s)  well  established  might 
be  co.iiinued  by  utheis  ;  no  one,  however,  seemed 
wiliingto  take  t:ie  responsibility  of  the  meetings, 
and  tile  annual  competiiion  ceased  until  tiie  pre- 
sent year,when  Mr.  Baker  again  resolved  to  take 
the  held,  and  the  result  has  been  the  largest 
and  most  important  series  of  ploughing  matches 
ever  known  in  this  or  any  other  counti}'.     The 
locaiiiy  selected  for  the  trial  of  industrial  skill  was 
Great  Casteitmi  and  Inglhorpe  (two  mdes  from 
Stamford),  on  the  farms  of  Mr.  Edw.  RobeDs; 
and  at  eigat  o'clock  on  Tuesday  the  8th  inst.,  no 
less  than  138  ploughs  were  simultaneously  set 
to  work.     The  scene  was  a  most  imposing  one  ; 
and  as  the  operations  progressed,  admiration  was 
on  all  sides  expressed  at  the  extreme  nicety  with 
which  which  the  numerous  competitors  guided 
their  shares,  turning  up  ridges  straight  as  a  line, 
and  forming  furrows  of  such  accurate  dimensions 
that  not  the  least  dilference  of  measurement  was 
perceptible.     The  judires  had  a  most  difficult 
task  to  perform  in  selecting  the  best  men,  though 
in  the  end  their  decisions  gave  general  satisfac- 
tion.    The  number  of  visitors  to  the  fields  in 
which  the  ploughing  took  place  was  immense, 
and  the  village  of  Casteiton  had  n;  t  presented 
such  a  busy  aspect  for  many  years.     Amoiisr 
the  county  gentry  who  attended  the  operatio  a 
in  the  course  of  the  morning  were  Gilbert  Join 
Heathcote,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  some  friends,  Geo. 
Finch,  Esq.,  and  his  daughter,  the  Hon.  Gerard 
Jas.  Noel,  M.P.,  the  Hon.  Henry  Noel,  Stafford 
O'Brien,  Esq.,  J.A.  Ransome,  Esq.,  of  Ipswich, 
&c.,  &c.     The  judges  were  Mr.  T.  R.  Cutbush, 
of  Teston,  Kent;  Mr.   Hawkins  of  Assingden 
Hall,  Suffolk  ;    Mr.   Benj.   Painter,   of  Carlton 
Curlieu,  Leicestershire  ;  Mr. Harrison,  of  Bag- 
worth  Park,  Leicestershire  ;  Mr.  Burbidge,  of 
Wakerley ;  and  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Exton. 


The  ploughs  used  were  chiefly  manufacluivd  by 
local  makers,  being  Ransome's  principles  adapt- 
ed to  the  soil  and  system  of  the  county.  'I'he 
quantity  to  be  i)lou^hed  by  each  candidate  was 
hall  an  acre  of  land,  and  the  conditions  were 
that  the  work  should  be  done  within  four  houi», 
the  fuirows  not  less  than  four  inches  deep,  and 
horses  abreast  wilhout  a  driver. 

At  tlie  Dinner,  amongst  the  toasts  given,  a 
Mr.  Ilarmond  proposeti  *•  The  Plough  M.ikers  of 
England,"  and  coupled  with  it  the  name  of  Mr. 
Allan  Ransome  of  Ipswich. 

Mr.  Ransome  said  it  was  to  him  a  source  of 
great  pleasure,  though  not  unattended  with  dif- 
ficulty, to  be  able  to  join  the  company  on  the 
present  occasion ;  for,   when    he   looked    back 
through  the  long  vista  of  years  during  which  he 
had  occasionally  been  associated  with  his  kind 
Iriend  Mr!  Baker,  and  witli  many  of  those  now 
present  whose  heads  had  grown  grey  since  he 
had  known  them — and  when  he  fuu  id  tiiat  the 
places  of  some  of  his  early  acquaintan;;es  had 
been  supplied  by  younger  men  wnom  he  had 
not  before  met — it  was  gratifying  to  find  that 
the  object  of  etlorts  of  more  than  20  years'  con- 
tinuance had  been  lullyand  successfully  realized 
(cheers).     He  remembe  ed  the  time  whoii  hut- 
land  was  behind  the  other  Midland  Counties  in 
ploughing,  and   when    he    introduced   ploughs 
which  were  the  types  of  those  now  in  use ;  a  id  he 
congratulateil  the  county  on  its  efforts  to  ca.ry  to 
perfection  this  necessary  employment.  He  hear- 
tily recognized  as  biothi.-r-workers  those  makers 
who  had  taken  the  Ransome  plough  as  their  mo- 
del ;  and,  far  from  looking  upon  them  as  competi- 
tors, he  hailed  with  satisfaction  tlie  disp'ayof 
their  ingenuity,  and  felt  gieat  pleasure  in  meet- 
ing them.  He  had  no  desire  to  lower  the  value  of 
the  improvements  which  had  been  made  in  some 
of  the  p'oughs;  but,  as  an   implemeiit-maker, 
he  thought  it  right  to  warn  them  of  this  fact,  and 
to  acknowledge  an  error  into  which  he  had  him- 
self possibly  lallen,  that  by  a  too  high  breeding 
as  it  were,  by  attempting  to  make  the  very  best 
article  for  the  species  of  competition  they  had 
that  day  witnes.sed,  it  did  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  plough  best  adapted  for  that  purpose 
was  the  best  description  of  plough  ftjr  general 
purposes.     (Hear.)     It  was  important  to  look  to 
that  which   would   tend  most   to  promote   the 
pounds-shillin^s-and-f  ence  value  of  cultivation, 
and  not  be  leu  away  by  the  applause  wiiich 
attended  success  on  occa.'ions  like  the  present. 
Reverting  to  the  principal  ohject  of  the  day,  Mr. 
Ransome  said  it  was  pleasant  to  be  able  to  con- 
gratulate the  company  on  the  increasing  prospe- 
rity which  attended  their  efforts  in  Rutland  to 
promote  the  cause  of  good  ploughing.     He  had 
for  many  years  attended  ploughing  meetings, 
though  for  the  last  few  seasons  he  had   from 
necessity  held  himself  excused  ;  but,  like  a  gncd 
hunter,  at  the  sound  of  the  horn  he  could  not 
refuse  to  visit  his  friends  in  Rutland,  upon  re- 
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ceiving  an  intimalioii  frurn  Mr.  Baker  that  their 
meetings  were  aboul  to  be  revived.  He  knew 
of  no  instance  on  record  where  such  a  large 
number  of  ploughs  had  started,  and  so  many  had 
done  such  good  work,  as  at  Castertoii  He  had 
seen  work  that  morning  which  he  had  never 
seen  excelled,  if  equalled  ;  and  he  questioned 
whether  he  should  ever  again  see  it  equalled. 
Looking  at  the  large  number  of  competitors  and 
the  limited  number  of  farmers  in  the  county,  he 
was  convinced  that  Rutland  had  accomplished 
what  no  other  county  could  do.  Mr.  Ranaome 
concluded  by  offering  £5  towards  the  funds  for 
rewarding  unsuccessful  competitors  at  the  next 
meeting  ;  he  remarked  that  he  admired  the  plan 
of  not  allowing  any  man  who  had  come  forward 
in  the  honourable  spirit  of  emulation  to  entirely 
lose  the  value  of  a  day's  work  (cheers). 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  a  song  was  sung, 
which  concluded  with  the  following  verse  :— 
"13ritauiiiii  rules  the  waves,  they  suy  ; 

Well,  that's  a  power  no  2;reater 
Than  ploughiiijj  as  weVe  done  to-day, 

For  she  could  rule  no  straighter. 
But  now  I've   done  ;  and  ere  I  close 

Let's  give  the  room  a  shaker. 
For  this  i*  what  I  must  propose — 

Long  life  to  Richard  Baker." 


We  copy  the  following  interesting  Report  of 
the  proceeding  of  a  meeting  which  lately  took 
place  in  Wales.  The  example  might  be  fol- 
lowed in  Canada  wiih  great  advantage  to 
agriculture  and  to  the  general  intere^t  of  the 
Province.  We  do  not  say  that  agricultural 
education  can  be  provided  here  as  in  Wales 
by  private  support  alone — but  we  do  say  it 
should  be  provided  from  some  means. 

Institution  for  the  Education  of  Farmers's  Sons. 
Mr.  Sandbach, — Who  had  vacated  the  chair, 
then  moved  that  it  be  taken  by  Sir.  Watkin 
Williams  Wynn,  Bart.,  as  president  of  a  meetinff 
originating  in  the  recommendation  of  one,  held 
at  Denbigh  on  the  subject  of  the  education  of 
farmers'  sons,  which  was  carried  by  acclama- 
tion. The  proceedings  of  the  committee  were 
then  read  by  Mr.  Turnor,  and 

Mr.  R.  H.  Sandbach,  in  compliance  with  the 
request  of  the  committee  at  the  Denbigh  meet- 
ing, came  forward  to  move  the  first  resolution. 
He  said  that  the  operations  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  had  been  much  impeded  by  the  want 
of  education  amongst  the  farmers  of  the  district, 
and  the  members  had  at  length  been  induced 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  improvement 
of  the  rising  generation  of  that  class.  They 
had  several  meetings,  and  after  consultation 
with  the  gentry  of  the  country,  had  determined 
to  form  an  association  in  furtherance  of  their 
views.    He  did  not  propose  to  go  into  details. 


but  only  to  have  a  committee  appointed  to  decide 
on  any  plan  of  operations  which  they  might 
deem  best ;  and  he  should  move — "  That  al- 
though so  much  has  been  done  of  late  years  for 
education,  no  provision  has  been  made  for  tea- 
ching- those  who  are  to  be  farmers  the  princi- 
ples of  the  art  they  arc  to  practise.  Tiiat  the 
limes  require  all  the  skill  and  i:idustry  possible  to 
be  biougnt  to  bear  upon  the  agriculture  of  the 
country,  That  an  association  be  formed,  to  be 
called  "  The  .North  Wales  Association  for  promo- 
ting improved  Education  in  the  principles  of 
Farming." 

Mr.  TuRNOR  said  he  had  the  honour  and  privi- 
lege to  have  been  selected  to  second  the  resolu- 
tion. As  a  farmer,  and  mixing  much  with 
farmers,  he  must  say  they  were  the  worst  edu- 
cated class  to  the  country.  They  could  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  means  of  education  en- 
joyed by  the  class  below  them,  and  the  class 
above  them  rendering  them  no  assistance  they 
were  retrograding  in  information.  This  was 
a  very  unsound  state  of  society.  It  was  a  mis- 
fortune that  those  who  paid  the  lower  c'asses 
for  their  labour  should  be  in  a  worse  position 
than  those  whom  they  employed.  As  Welsh- 
men, he  must  say  that  though  their  language 
was  a  beautiful  one,  they  had  but  a  limited  lite- 
rature, and  could  not  have  access,  through  their 
ignorance  of  the  English  language,  to  the  scien- 
tific works  and  the  records  of  important  opera- 
tions which  are  printed  in  that  tongue.  The 
population  of  the  country  was  too  numerous  in 
proportion  to  the  means  of  living  in  it;  and  if  a 
portion  of  them  had  to  emigrate  and  become 
labourers  in  another  country,  it  was  their  duty 
to  take  care  that  they  should  have  such  an  edu- 
cation as  would  qualify  them  for  something  else 
than  being  mere  hewers  of  wiwd  and  drawers 
of  water,  and  that  they  should  carry  away  with 
them  information  that  would  be  useful.  He 
should  be  H^PPY  ^o  gi^6  any  assistance  to  the 
Society  in  his  power. 

The  resolution  was  put  and  carried. 
P.  D.  CooKK,  Esq.,  in  moving  the  second 
resolution,  said  it  was  a  sad  circutnstance  that  a 
branch  of  industry  of  the  greatest  importance, 
one  on  which  their  very  existence  depended, 
was  the  last  to  be  forwarded  by  education. 
Surely  in  these  times  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  take  advatitage  of  every  invention  anil 
improvement,  and  all  the  information  which 
could  be  obtained  to  enable  them  to  compete 
with  the  foreigner.  Agriculture  certainly  had 
not  kept  pace  with  civilization.  In  tliose  coun- 
tries where  the  arts  flourished,  agriculture  was 
more  behind  than  in  othercountries  which  were 
not  so  far  advanced  in  civilization  (Hear  hear.) 
But  he  hoped  that  in  this  country  they  would  all 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  lift  their 
class  out  of  their  difficulties,  without  waiting  for 
Wales.  He  moved  that  subscribers  of  £1  per  an- 
num be  members  of  the  Association,  and  eligible 
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U)  bu  on  tin:  maiiafringfommiltee  ;  that  an  annual 
meetingof  sub>ci  ibeis  shall  bu  held  in  tlie  moiitli 
of  J  uiyor  Augu>t  lo  Whif-li  shallbe  subniiltt'd  afull 
repoit  of  the  proceeilinifs  of  the  foinniittee  and 
whiih  .-hall  elect  the  committee  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  object  of  this  society,  which  is  called  the 
"  Soci.  ty  lor  Improving  the  Educalii  n  of  the 
Children  of  Farmers  and  ethers  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  Denbii^h.shire  aud  Flintshire.''  will  be 
l>ftter  un  ler.itood  afler  the  periisal  of  the  foliow- 
inj;  cvlract  fro:ii  the  minutes  of  meetinjt.s  of  the 
provi.-ioual  committee  held  at  Mold  and  Deii- 
biirli  :— 

'•  To  effect  the  important  objects  contempla- 
ted by  this  Society,  it  is  proposed  to  engage  the 
services  of  a  competent  person  to  vi-it  such  of 
the  Free,  Grammar,  National,  and  other  Schools, 
as  shall  be  wiiHiiir  to  co-operate  in  promoting 
the  views  of  the  So(i,ly,  in  order  to  introduce 
into  such  schools  iustruclion  in  the  principles  of 
farming. 

"  In  the  Scotch  schools,  a  similar  plan  isexten- 
sively  acted  upon  with  great  advantage,  and  no 
alleinpt  is  made  in  them  to  teach  the  practice, 
but  only  tlse  principles  of  farniing. 

"  It  is  further  proposed  that  examinations 
should  bo  held  in  ceitain  di>tricts,  and  at  stated 
periods,  and  prizes  given  to  boys  who  shall  have 
attained  the  gre.ite.st  proficiency  ;  and  (if  the 
funds  .should  be  adequate)  that  such  prizes 
phould  consist  of  grants  of  money,  to  enable  the 
papils  to  complete  their  education  at  Chester, 
York,  Cirene-^ster,  or  at  otlier  supeiior  schools." 
— Chester  Corurant. 


Trial  of  Sub-soil  Ploughs. — On  last  Tues- 
day, lith  instant:  a  trial  was  made  of  the  com- 
parative merits  of  a  suh-soil  Plough,  maimfac- 
tnred  by  t.e  tirm  i.f  R.tppelje  &  Co.,  of  Roches- 
ter, in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  one  of  En- 
glish Matufacture,  made  by  Kead.  The  trial 
took  place  on  the  farm  of  J.  B.  Marks,  Esq.,  near 
Bavrietirild. ,  Read's  Plough  is  the  properly  of 
Charles  Penner,  Esq.,  of  Lachine,the  one  wiiich 
wa^  exhibited  at  the  Provincial  Show  held  in 
this  city  in  1S49,  on  which  occasion  the  first 
priz?  was  awarded  to  one  of  the  Rochester  made 
ploughs.  Read's  plough  carries  the  palm  in 
England,  as  making  by  far  the  best  work  of  all 
thesub-soilploughsbrought  into  competition  with 
it  there. 

The  undermentioned  practical  Agriculturists 
were  present  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Marks,  to 
witness  the  trial,  viz  :Charles  Penner,  Esq.,  Dr. 
Young  of  the  Gariison,  W.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  W. 
Holditch,  Esq.,  A.  Cameron,  Usq.,  W.  Wilson, 
Esq.,  Thomas  Briggs,  Esq.,  Mr.  W.  Starks,  Mr. 
A.  Sandlaw,  Mr.  James. Cowan,  and  Mr.  John 
Dunn,  who  unanimously  decided  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Penner's  Plonirh,  as  being  lighter  of  draft, 
easier  to  hold,  and  more  thoroughly  breaking 
up  the  soil,  without  bringing  it  too  muuh  towards 
the  sursace. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  some  of  our  plough  manu- 
facturers will  embrace  the  present  oj>portunity" 
ot  making  application  to  Mr.  Penner  for  thisj 
plough  to  take  pallerns  by,  and  thereby  supply 
their  customers  with  the  best  articleas  yet  known 
of  this  mo.-^t  valuable  farm  implement.  The 
day  was  highly  favorable,  and  no  pains  were 
spared  to  do  every  justice  to  in vestiiiat ions.  The 
approved  plough,  while  cutting  to  the  depth  of 
SIX  inches  under  the  bottom  of  the  previously 
cut  furrow,  was  drawn  by  one  horsf^,  and  that  a 
light  one,  while  the  other  plough  was  drawn  by 
four  oxen  part  of  the  time,  and  part  by  a  yoke  of 
oxen  and  one  horse  in  front. — Kingston  Argus. 

We  find  much  satisfaction  in  giving  insertion 
to  a  Report  of  a  iria!  of  sub-soil  ploughs,  which 
took  place  lately  near  Kingston.  "We  have 
seen  Mr.  Permer's  plough  at  work  on  his  oivn 
farm  atLachine,  immediately  afler  he  imported 
it,  and  we  considered  it  the  best  sub-.soil 
plough  we  had  ever  seen.  Tills  plough  was 
a\var4led  the  first  prize  for  sub- soil  ploighs  by 
the  Royal  Engish  Agricultural  Society,  and  it 
is  suiru'ient  proof  of  their  correct  appreciation 
of  implements  when  ii  is  com|>ared  with  other 
sub-soil  ploughs  we  have  seen.  We  have  often 
stated,  and  we  now  repeat  it,  that  therearenot  on 
earth  better  Agricullureal  Implements  than  are 
manufactured,  and  in  use,  in  England,  and  we 
never  can  adopt  any  belter,  or  copy  after  any 
that  are  more  complete.  It  may  be  possdjle 
certainly  that  we  could  make  some  of  them 
more  suitable  for  use  in  Canada,  but  we  never 
can  find  better  nrodels  to  work  upon.  We  have 
very  frequently  recommended  Mr.  Penner's 
sub-soil  plongh  as  the  best  pattern  in  America 
for  any  pany  who  required  such  an  implement. 


THE  DAIRY  IN  HOLSTEIN. 

A  great  district  of  Continental  Europe,  that  of 
Holstein,  is  celebrated  for  its  dairies,  and  the 
butter  they  produce.  These  have  been  thus 
graphically  described  by  an  English  gentleman, 
long  settled  there  as  a  large  farmer.  In  reading 
his  interesting  and  instructive  detail,  the  English 
reader  must  remember  that  the  climate  of  Hols- 
tein is  much  colder  in  Winter  and  warmer  in 
Summer  than  in  our  island,  and  that  hq.wever 
large  the  dairies  here  described  may  be,  yet  still 
most  of  the  good  principles  followed  in  them 
may  be  readily  adopted  in  the  smallest  dairy. 

The  pride  and  boast  of  the  Holstei ner,  says 
Mr.  J.  Stanley  Carr  {Jour.  R.  A.  S.,  vol.  i.,p.  376 
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is  his  dairy;  and  the  fame  of  Holstein,. but- 
ter, whi.h,  if  we  except  t  lat  made  iii  Horand 
Proper  (or  Zetland,)  may  well  claim  to  be  the 
best  in  the  world,  not  only  justifies  his  preference, 
but  may  render  a  sketch  of  those  peculiarities' of 
management,  by  which  the  Holstein  dairy  sys- 
tem is  more  especially  distinguished,  neitiier 
uninteresting  nor  useless  to  the  English  farmer. 
These  may  be  chiefly  classed  under  four  heads, 
viz.jlhii  buildings  and  utensils;  the  time  of  milk- 
ing, and  the  number  of  hands  employed  ;  the 
management  of  tlie  milk ;  and  the  mode  of 
working,  salting,  and  packing  the  butter. 

The  buildings  indispensable  to  a  large  dairy 
(which  varies  from  100  to  400  cows)  are,  a  milk- 
cellar,  a  butter-cellar,  a  churning-house,  (auvl 
closely  adjoining,  the  horse-mill  by  which  the 
operation  of  churning  is  invariably  effected),  a 
cheese-room,  and  a  kitchen,  in  which  not  only 
the  various  utensils  are  washed,  but  the  food 
cooked  for  all  the  persons  immediately  engaged 
in  the  dairy-work  ;  to  which  must  commonly  be 
added  their  sleeping  and  eating  apartments,  as, 
on  large  estates,  the  whole  of  the  establishment 
is  usually  kept  apart  from  the  mansion-house. 
The  size  and  site  of  the  milk-cellar  are  esteemed 
matters  of  first-rate  importance  :  it  ought  to  front 
the  north  ;  be  shaded  from  the  soutliern  sun  by 
the  rows  of  trees — elder  being  especially  select- 
ed for  this  purpose,  and  indeed  placeil  if  possi- 
ble near  the  windows,  on  account  of  their  in- 
fluence in  keeping  off  the  insect  tribes  ;  and  a 
thatched  projecting  roof  is  preferred,  affording 
greater  protection  from  the  heat ;  while,  in 
choosing  the  site,  peculiar  care  is  taken  to  place 
the  dairy  beyond  the  reach  of  everything  calcu- 
lated to  generate  bad  odours,  or  in  any  way  taint 
the  atmosphere.  The  size  of  the  milk-cellar 
must  necessarily  be  regulated  by  the  number  of 
cows,  but  it  should  always  be  calculated  to  con- 
tain the  produce  of  four  milkings ;  and  as  the 
milk-dishes  usually  occupy  a  space  of  two  feet 
square,  the  produce  of  100  cows,  giving  on  an 
average  8  quarts  per  day  (a  large  average  for 
the  cows  of  this  country  throughout  the  year), 
would  fill  fifty  milk-dishes  at  each  milking,  and 
would  require  a  ground  surface  of  500  square 
feet,  as  the  milk-dishes  are  invariably  placed 
on  the  floor,  the  amount  of  each  milking  a  little 
apart,  and  there  must  unavoidably  be  spaces 
left,  to  enable  the  dairy-maids  to  go  through 
their  various  operations  of  skimming,  sieving, 
and  removing  cream,  &c.  The  floor,  though 
sometimes  flagged,  is  more  generally  of  brick, 
neatly  fitted,  sothat  no  water  may  lodge  in  the 
joints;  and  always  gently  inclmed,  with  a 
grated  opening  at  the  lower  end,  to  facilitate  the 
mopping  and  washing  of  the  floor,  which  is 
never  omitted  to  be  done  twice  a  day,  notwith- 
standing that  every  avoidable  impurity  is  care- 
fully guarded  agaiust,  and  every  drop  which 
may  fall  at  the  time  of  the  milk  being  strained 
•3  instantly  wiped  up.    A  great  improvement 


has  been  recently  made  in  some  newly-arranged 
dairies,  by  dividing  the  .floor  into  compartments 
with  brick  ledges,  from  three  to  four  inches  liigh, 
between  which  the  milk-dishes  stand;  and  the 
compartments  (the  lower  extremity  of  which  is 
fitted  whh  a  small  sluice)  being  filled,  by  means 
of  a  pump,  with  cold  water  twice  a  day,  the 
milk  is  preserved  so  cool  as  to  prevent  all  ap- 
proach to  acidity  for  several  hours  longer  than 
when  placed  on  a  dry  floor  ;  thus  afTurdiug,  even 
during  the  summer  solstice,  sufficient  time  for  a 
complete  separation  of  the  milk  and  cream, 
without  which  the  full  proportion  of  butter  can- 
not be  obtained.  For  effecting  the  same 
desirable  result,  ice  is  frequently  resoited  to  in 
suhry  weather,  either  by  dropping  apiece  of  pure 
ice  in  each  milk-pan,  or  by  placing  a  pailful  in 
the  dairy,  which,  by  giving  offitscold,  sensibly 
lowers  the  atmospheric  temperature. 

It  is  considered  necessary  that  the  milk-cellar 
should  be  sunk  from  3  to  4  feet  in  the  ground  ; 
be  from  16  to  18  feet  high  (the  best  have  an 
arched  roof,  as  being  more  conducive  to  coolness 
than  boards)  ;  and  be  furnished  with  two  rows 
of  windows,  (and,  if  possible,  on  three  sides, 
north,  east,  and  west,)  to  secure  a  thorough  air. 
The  lower  range  consists  of  wooden  trellis-work, 
provided  inside  with  gauze  frames  to  exclude 
insect.><,  and  outside  with  hanging  shutters, 
which  can  be  lowered  and  elevated  at  pleasure. 
Th(j  upper  range  is  furnished  whh  glass  sashes 
when  light  only  is  requisite,  which  are  exchang- 
ed for  gauze  frames,  when  more  coolness  is 
desirable.  The  butter-eellar  also  must  be  light, 
airy,  and  cool ;  being  likewise  sunk  in  the  ground, 
and  the  same  precautions  adopted  as  in  the 
milk-cellar,  lo  secure  an  abundant  current  in 
pure  air.  In  it  the  butter,  w*hen  carried  from 
the  churning-house,  fs  worked,  salted  and  pack- 
ed ;  and  the  filled  butter-casks  ranged  on 
clean  boards,  somewhat  elevated  above  the 
floor  to  admit  a  free  passage  of  air,  are  weekly 
turned  and  wiped. 

Next  in  order  to  come  to  the  churning-house, 
it  differs  in  no  respect  from  simi'ar  arrangements 
in  England,  excepting  that,  of  late  years,  the 
perpendicular  movement  of  the  churn-staff  has 
been  exchanged  for  the  rotatory,*  which  is  found 
to  churn  in  a  shorter  time,  and  with  less  risk  of 
producing,  even  in  hot  weather,  what  is  called 
oiling. 

The  cheese-room  is  never  admitted  near  either 
milk  or  butter-cellar,  and  is,  in  newly-arranged 
dairies,  placed  as  far  may  be  from  them.  In 
fact,  as  cleanliness  forms  the  great  object  of  the 
Holstein  dairy  system,  the  closest  attention  is 
paid  to  guard  against  every  impurity,  and  to 
remove  everything  from  the  vicinity  of  the  dairy 
which  could,by  possibility,  exercise  a  sinister  in- 
fluence on  tlie  very  susceptible  substances  of  milk 
and  butler  ;  which  sujffcr,  to  a  degree  those  unaccus' 

*Seventy-two  revolutions  per  minute. 
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torned  lo  observe  it  would  liUle  suspect,  from  a 
tain!cd  atmosphere.  As  the  preparation  of  cheese 
is  better  understood  in  England  tlian  here,  I 
will  only  mention  that  three  sorts  are  made — 
sweet  milk,  skimmed  milk,  and  occasionally 
vhat  is  termed  cream  clieeae;  and  shall  now 

})roceed  to  deficribe  the  management  of  the  milk, 
irst  cnlimerating  the  number  of  hands  requiied. 
These  consistjin  lara[edairie.s,of  a  master  or  over- 
set r,  a  cooper,  one  or  two  cow-herds  (as  may  be 
requisite),  one  or  more  swine-herds,  an  upper 
dairy-woman,  and  dairy-maids  in  the  proportion 
of  1  to  every  18  cows.     The  overseer's  duty  in- 
volves a  general  charge  of  the  cattle,  whether, 
in  health  or  sickness,  with  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  their  diseases  and  the  remedies  ;  he  is 
responsible  for  the  swine  being  properly  cared 
for ;  that  the  calves,  whether  fatting  or  rearing 
for  stock,  are  regularly  and  suitably  fed ;  that 
the  cow-herd  does  his  duty ;  that  the  hours  of 
milking  are  punctually  adhered  to ;  and   that 
everything  and  every  person  is  in  proper  place 
and  keeping.     He  must  further  pay  strict  atten- 
tion that  the  cows  are  milked  thoroughly  out,  on 
which  so  very  much  depends  ;  as  not  only  the 
cow  which  is  allowed  to  retain  any  portion  of 
her  milk  diminishes  her  produce  by  so  much 
from  day  to  day,  but  the  last,  being  by  far  the 
tichest  part,  a  loss  of  butter  is  incurred,  much 
more  than  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  milk, 
by  this  culpable  negligence  of  laziness.  Accord- 
ing to  the  observations  of  an  accurate  examiner, 
Dr.  Schubler,  the  first  drawn  milk  contains  only 
5,  the  second  8,  and  the  fifth  17  per  cent,  of 
cream!     If  the  number  of  cows  be  not  above  a 
huiulred,  the  overseer  can  ako  undertake  the 
cooper  work  ;  which,  when  wooden  milk-dishes 
are  used,  in  addition  to  the  cream-barrels,  milk- 
ing pails,  and  butter-casks  required  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  is  a  consideration  both  of  time  and 
expense.     But  in  large  dairies,  a  cooper  is  kept 
in  addition,  who  however  must  milk  a  certain 
number  of  cows,  assist  in  carrying  the  milk, 
feeding  the  cows  when  housed,  or  any  other 
dairy  work  which  a  man  is  capable  of.     The 
wages  of  these  two  persons  vary  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  dairy,  but  may  be  averaged 
the  first  at  60,  and  the  second  at  40  dollars  per 
annum. 

The  dairy-maids,  besides  milking,  cleaning 
the  vessels,  &c.,  work  in  the  garden  in  summer, 
spin  in  winter,  and  wash,  bake,  brew,  and  cook 
for  their  own  establishment,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  upper  dairy-woman,  who  is  by 
far  the  most  important  personage  in  it,  as  on 
her  skill,  attention,  and  diligence  depend,  in 
great  measure,  both  the  quantity  and  quality, 
and,  by  consequence,  the  profit  of  the  produce. 
She  must  not  only  thoroughly  understand,  but 
accurately  observe,  the  moment  when  the  milk 
should  be  creamed  ;  the  degree  of  acidity  it 
must  attain  in  the  cream-barrels  ;  its  tempera- 
ture, whether  requiring  the  addition  of  warm  or 


cold  w.!^tcr  to  the  churn,  as  well  as  the  all- 
import«R)t  operations  of  kneading,  beating,  salt- 
ing, and  packing  the  butter.  She  must  not  only 
be  punctiliously  clean  herself  in  person  and 
work,  but  keep  a  slricl  eye  over  the  cleanline-a 
and  order  of  her  subordinate  maidens.  In  very 
lari^e  dairies  the  upper  woman  has  full  employ- 
ment, without  milking,  and  needs  the  assislanco 
always  of  one,  and  sometimes  of  two,  of  the 
more  experience<l  dairy-maids,  in  butter  and 
cheeee  making  ;  but  in  smaller  eetablishments 
she  milks  a  certain  number,  generally  10  cows, 
while  each  of  hor  subordinates  have  18;  her 
wa^es  are  usually  .55  to  60,  that  of  her  chief 
assistants  22,  and  that  of  the  others  18  dollars 
per  annum. 

THE  NIGHT  OF  DEATH. 

"  Life  passes  from  me,  mother — oh,  so  rapidly  awayj 
Etherial  voices  speak  to  me — they  will  not  let  me 

stay : 
Oh  I  there  are  dark  forebodings  all  entwined  around 

my  hiMirt, 
AikI  tliey  tell  me,  dearest  mother,  that  thou  and  I 

shall  part. 
"  Oh  I  let  nie  see  the  sunshine,  and  the  gay  and  glo- 
rious earili. 
With  all  its  bright  and  beautiful  just  budding  into 

birth} 
They  told  me  when  the  spring-time  came   wiih 

song  of  birds  and  flowers. 
That  I  should  rally   and  revive  amid  its  genial 

hours: 

"  They  told  me— but  it  was  not  true — I  feel  its  false- 
hood now, 
The  sigiitt  of  the  shadowy  land  is  set  upon  my 

brow. 
It  is  a  long,  long  journey — I  um  going  nil  alone  : 
The  pathway    lo  the  spirit  world  is  distant  and 
unknown. 

"  Nay,   mother,  dearest  mother;  nay,  I  would  not 

have  thee  weep — 
Oh  1  is  it  not  a  gentle  thing  to  lay  one  down  and 

sleep. 
Away  from  all  the  weariness,  the  sorrow,  and  the 

pain, 
Which  make  the  fairest  things  of  life  so  empty  and 

so  vain? 
"  I  would  not  have  thee  monm  for  me,  and  grieve 

wiien  I  am  gone, 
For  wlien  the  star  of  life  shall  set,  and  hour  of 

death  come  on, 
Thou'ltjoin  me  where,  within  those  realms,  those 

regions  of  the  blest. 
'The  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the   weary 

are  at  rest.' 

"  The  shades  are  gathering  o'er  me  fast — alas!  I 
cahnot  sec; 
Life's  bark  is  tossed  upon  the  waves  of  lone  eter- 
nity: 
The  waters  rise  around  me,  they  engulf  my  wave- 
ring breath — 
Oh!  irother,  take  my  hand  in  thine,  this  is  tbt 
night  of  Death '^' 

EXILX  Yarmdell 
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RULES 

OP 

THE   LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY, 
RESPECTING  PRIVATE  BILLS/ 

ADOPTED  on  3i(1  August.  l8.")0.  an  :  siib-titnfnd 
for  ihu  Kuk's  (uumlxMed  CO  lu  72)  lit- ret  -fore 
in  fur  CO. 

GO.  That  Viprcaftcr  nn  Pc'iiiicn  for  any  I'livuto  or 
IochI  Bill  will  be  reci'ivcd  by  the  Iloiisv.  after  the 
fir.-.t  fificen  diiy.s  of  <"ch  ^e!».>.i'n.  imiivs  tUf  Pitition- 
ers  shall  h^ivc  first  npplii-d.  sifu-r  imtic-i-  thcrcuf,  for 
leave  ti>  pre.sent  such  Pi'lition,  iind  obtained  permis- 
sion of  the  Hovise  to  do  so. 

61.  That  hereafter  lhi->  House  will  not  receive  anj' 
Private  or  loc;d  Kills,  except  wiihiti  the  first  four 
weeks  each  Session. 

62.  Tiiat  this  House  will  not  receive  any  Report 
of  a  Standing  or  Speeial  Cominiltee,  upon  nny  Pii- 
vate  or  loeal  Bill,  except  wiihin  tiie  Hrst  six  w-cks  uf 
each  Session. 

63.  That  the  Clerk  of  this  House  shall,  iinmedia- 
tely  after  the  issuing^  <  f  the  Proelanialtou  convuking 
tho  Provincial  Pai  liaaieiit  for  the  despatch  oi  busi- 
ness, announce,  in  the  Canada  (i:  Zeite.  and  other 
newspapers  published  in  th  s  Province,  unid  the  (open- 
ing of  Parliament,  the  day  on  which  the  time  limilt-d 
for  receiving  Petitions  foj-  Private  Bills  will  expire, 
nccu'dinsf  to  the  Nides  of  this  House;  and  the  s^dd 
Clerk  sb:i  II  also  announce,  by  n  tice  set  tip  in  the 
Special  Coinuiiilee  Kioms.  and  in  the  Lobby  of  this 
House,  by  the  Hrst  day  of  every  Session,  ;|ie  days  on 
whieli,  accoi-diiij;  to  the  Kules  of  this  House,  the 
time  for  receiviiijif  Petiiio^s  for  Private  Bills.  KepoPts 
on  those  Petitions,  and  11  ports  on  the  Bills  upon 
those  Petition-,  arc  to  expin*. 

64.  That  all  applications  f -r  Privat"  or  local  Bills, 
whether  for  the  ereciion  of  a  Bndj,'e  the  inakiny;  of 
a  Hail  Bond.  Turnpike  itoad.  or  Tele;rrapli  Line  ; 
the  cotistruction  nr  iMtpn«M'ine.it  of  a  Harli'iiir. 
Canal,  Lock,  Dam,  or  ^lide,  ,,r  other  like  work  ;  the 
Construction  of  works  for  supplying  {;.%h Or  uater; 
or  for  the  iiicorporalioii  of  aay  parlieular  Prufe.ssion 
«>r  Trade,  or  of  any  Bankiiiu:  or  other  Oonmiercial 
Coaipany,  or  Cemetery  (I.iuipauy  ;  ihe  i  icoPiJor  aion 
of  a  Town  or  ('iiy  ;  t'le  levyiiij;of  any  l."cal  Assest,- 
ment  ;  the  divisiiin  of  aiiv  County  or  'J'owushi[)  ; 
the  reirulalioii  of  a  (^llnulon  ;  t!-.e  re.-^iir\e)  ipf  any 
T"Wiiship,  -ine,  or  ('"lU'ession  ;  or  f)r  wfjiiting  to 
any  imfividu  d  or  in  livi  Hals  any  ev  lusivc  rights  or 
privileges  whatsoever,  or  fur  doing  any  m.itter  or 
thiiMj-  which  in  its  operation  woul  f  aH'ect  llie  rights 
or  property  i>f  other  {)oties;  <>r  f>r  in  iking  any 
amundineiit  id"  a  like  niinre  to  any  firmer  Act,  shall 
rei]nire  the  follcwing  notice  to  be  pu!d  sh"fl,  viz.: 

ill  Upper  Hull  fill — .\  i.oiice  inserted  in  one 
newspaper  published  in  iho  County,  or  Union  of 
Counties,  att". ctcd. 

In  Lower  Cunndit  —  A  notice  inserted  in  one 
newspaper  in  the  Kui^lish.  and  one  newspaper  in  the 
Fr-nch  laii'^inige  .  in  the  Di-trict  affecti-d  (if  any 
l»e  published  therein),  and  also  affixed  at  lh<>  Church 
door  of  every  Parish  or  Township  that  such  appli- 
cation may  tttfecl.  or  in  the  most  public  place  wh>  re 
there  is  no  C  lunch. 

^ucli  uotieeii  shall  be  continued  in  each  case  for  a 


period  of  at  least  two  months,  during  the  interval  of 
lime  between  the  close  of  the  n<xt  precetling  Session, 
and  the  presentaiion  of  the  Peliiion. 

fi.5.  That  before  any  Pi-titioii  praying  for  leave  to 
bring  in  u  Private  Bill  for  the  eiecticm  of  a.  Tod 
Bridge  is  pi-esented  to  this  House,  the  pers(m  or 
persons  purposing  to  petition  for  such  Bdl  sl^all, 
upon  giNiii;;  the  notice  prescribed  by  ilie  64lh  Ihile, 
also,  at  the  same  time,  an  1  in  llie  same  iiianr.er,  g^ve 
a  notice  in  writing,  staling  the  rates  wh'ch  they 
intend  to  ask,  the  extent  o*' the  |irivile;^e,  the  height 
of  the  aix'hes,  die  interval  l)et\veen  ihe  abut'i-.en's  or 
piers  for  the  pissage  of  rafts  and  vt-ssels,  and  men- 
tioning also  whether  they  propose  to  erect  a  ilraw* 
bridge  or  not,  and  the  dimetuion.s  of  such  Jraw 
brilge. 

65.  That  parties  publishing  notices  of  intended 
application  for  Private  Bills  under  ihe  64ih  liiile, 
shall  be  required  to  senrl,  addressed  to  '"Private  Bill 
Office.  Legislative  A.ssembly,"  (as  soon  ns  maybe 
at'ier  its  publication)  a  copy  of  the  heal  newspaper 
containing  the  first  inserilim  of  any  such  notice  (or 
a  certificate  of  the  insertion  thereof,  by  the  propri- 
etor of  such  pnper)  ;  and  also,  after  the  presentation 
of  the  Petition,  a  copy  of  the  paper  coiitaininir  the 
last  insertion  of  the  said  notice  (or  a  rertificjite 
thereof),  to'velher  with  proof  tif  notices  havirg  been 
afil.wd  (when  rctpiired)  at  the  I'hurch  doors. 

67.  That  every  Private  Bill  shall  be  prepared  by 
tlie  parties  applying  for  tlie  ."same,  and  primed  by 
the  contractor  for  the  Se-siinal  Printing  of  the 
House,  at  the  expeii.-e  of  the  snid  parties,  and  one 
huiidri'd  and  liftv  copies  thereof  shall  be  deposited 
iirihe  Privati'  Bill  Offic*'>.  for  the  use  of  Members, 
before  the  second  reading. 

68.  That  Bills  of  a  private  nature  .shall  be  introdu- 
ced on  a  Petition,  to.be  presented  by  a  .Member,  and 
seconded. 

60.  That  when  any  Bill  shall  he  brought  into  the 
House  for  conlirm'ng  f/ctters  Piiient.  a  true  copy 
of  such  Letters  Patent,  shall  be  attached  to    the    Bill. 

7i».  I  htt  the  expinses  ami  costs  atlendin«;  on  Pri- 
vate Bdia  giving  any  exclusive  ])riviletie  or  adian- 
tage,  whc'iher  for  the  erecti<»n  of  a  Bri<lge,  or  the 
ClUl^trnction  of  a  IJadroad.  Turnpike  Koad,  Tele- 
graph Line,  Hariaiur,  Canal,  Lock.  Slide,  Daui,  or 
other  like  Work  ;  or  [\^^  the  incorporation  of  B  inking 
or  Commercial  Companies,  Cemetery  Compaides,  or 
Companies  for  the  construction  of  Gas  or  Water 
Works,  or  for  any  ( thcr  objects  or  profit;  <  r  for 
amending,  extending,  or  enlariring  any  former  Acts 
in  such  nianner  as  to  confer  adilitional  powers,  ought 
not  to  fidi  on  the  public,  an^l  that  for  the  pnrjio.se  of 
dt  fraying  th.e  same,  tl;c  parties  seeking  to  obtain 
any  such  Bid  shall  be  required  to  pay  inti>  the  haiuls 
of  the  Clerk  of  this  House  the  sum  of  (ifioeii  pounds, 
before,  in  any  case,  the  said  Bill  shall  be  further 
proireeded  upon  after  being  read  a  second  lime. 

7L  That  every  Private  Bill,  after  having  been 
read  a  second  time,  shall  be  ref.'rred  to  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Private  Bills,  if  any  such  shall  have 
been  appointed,  or  to  some  other  Standing  Comudt- 
tee  of  ihi'  same  character. 

72.  That  whenever  any  Petition  or  Bill  presented 
to  the  House  sh.dl  have  been  referred  t"  a  Commit- 
tee to  exaitdne  tha  m.itter  theieof,  and  rej)'irt  the 
same  as  it  shall  up|>ear  to  them,  to  the  llou^*',  th.e 
House  will  not  admit  any  Petitioners  to  be  heard,  by 
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thomsclves  iir  C»unsi'l,  aguinst  such  Petition  or  Bill, 
until  the  matter  shall  have  been  fir^jt  reported  tu  the 
Housr      ^ 

"  /hnt  nil  person*  whose  interest  or  property 
I'  ybe  iifTi'eti'il  by  nny  Private  Bill  .^liiiii,  whin  re- 
'       /fl  by  the  Committee,  (ippcar  in   p'.Tson   before 

(n  to  <^ive  their  consent,  and  if  they  cannot  per- 
illv  appiMr.  they  m;iy  senrl  tiieir  consent  in  writ- 
which  shnil  be  proveil  before  the  Committee  by 
,  4)r  innre  witnesse-.  And  in  ever)'  case  the  Com- 
1.  V  upon  liny  Bill  for  incurporatinj;  a  Company, 
bhnil  rxiuire  proof  that  the  persons  whost;  names 
appear  in  the  Bill  as  composing  the  said  C'ompany, 
arf  of  fall  aj;e,  and  that  they  are  in  a  position  to 
effect  :he  olyecls  contemplated  by  the  Bill,  and  have 
personally  consented  to  become  so  incorporated. 

74,  Thiit  no  Committee  on  any  Priviile  Bill,  based 
upon  a  Petition,  notice  of  which  is  reqnired  by  the 
64th  Ride,  shall  sit  thereupon,  without  first  causing 
a  week's  notice  of  tlie  day  of  silting  to  be  set  up  in 
the  Lobby. 

7.0.  That  the  Committee  to  whom  any  Private 
Bill  .shall  h.ive  been  referred,  shall  report  the  Bill  to 
the  House,  whether  such  Committee  shall  or  shall  uot 
have  agreed  to  the  Preamble,  or  gine  throu;i;h  the 
several  clauses,  or  any  of  them,  and  when  any  alte- 
ration .sliiitl  have  been  made  in  the  Preamble  of  the 
Bill,  such  alteration,  together  with  the  ground  of 
making  the  same,  Ahali  be  specially  stated  in  the 
Report. 

79.  That  when  the  Committee  on  any  Private  Bill 
shall  report  to  the  House  that  the  Preamble  of  such 
Bill  has  not  been  proved  to  their  satisfaction,  they 
shall  also  state  the  grounds  upon  which  thi-y  have 
arrived  iit  such  a  decision. 

77.  That  a  filled  up  Bill  containing  the  amend- 
ments proposed  to  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Bill,  be  deposited  in  the  Private  Bill  (Office,  one 
clenr  day  before  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  upon 
such  Bill. 

78.  That  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  shall 
sign,  with  his  name  at  length,  a  printed  copy  of  the 
Bill,  on  which  the  amendments  are  fairly  written, 
and  shall  also  sign  with  the  initials  of  his  name,  the 
several  amendments  made  and  clauses  added  in  Com- 
mittee. 

79.  That  no  Private  Bill  be  read  a  third  time, 
until  the  party  interested  shall  have  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  a  certificate  from  the  Queen's  Printer,  that  the 
cost  of  printing  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  the 
Act  for  the  Goverment,  has  been  paid,  or  secured  to 
him. 

80.  That  (e.xcept  in  cases  of  urgent  and  pressing 
necessity.)  no  motion  shall  be  made  to  dispense  with 
any  Sessional  or  Standing  Order  of  the  House,  rela- 
tive to  Private  Bills,  without  due  notice  thereof. 

81.  That  a  Book,  to  be  called  the  "Private  Bill 
Register,"  shall  be  kept  in  a  room  to  be  called  the 
"  Private  Bill  dfiice,*'  in  which  B<Kik  shall  be  enter- 
ed, by  the  Clerk  appointed  for  the  business  of  that 
Office,  the  name,  description  and  place  of  residence, 
of  the  parties  applying  for  the  Bill,  or  their  agent, 
and  all  the  proceedings  thereon,  from  the  Petition  to 
the  parsing  of  the  Bill  ;  such  entry  to  specify  briefly 
each  proceeding  in  the  Hous«>,  or  in  any  Committee 
to  which  the  Bill  or  Petition  may  bo  referred,  the 
day  on  which  the  Committee  is  appoint^  to  sit,  and 
the  na^c  of  the  Committee  C'erk.     Such  Book  to 


be  opei»  to  the  public  inspection  daily,  during  Office 
hours. 

81.  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Private  Bill  Office  do 
prepare,  daily,  lists  of  all  Privii'e  Bill.s  and  iVtitiona 
for  Private  Bills,  upon  which  any  (.'ommiitee  is  ap- 
pointed to  sit,  specifying  the  time  iff  meeting,  and 
the  room  whi're  the  Commitlei*  shall  sii  ;  and  the 
same  shall  be  hung  up  m  the  Libljy. 

MATTMKW  MOODY, 

MANUKACTIT.Ka    OF 

THIl.VSHIXG     MAClll.MOS,    REAPING    MA- 
CHINES. STU.MI'.AN'DSTONK  KXTR.VCT- 
ORS,  HOOT  CUTTKRS,  RKVOLVING  AND 
CASr-STEKL  HORSK   RAKES.   PATENT 
CHURNS,  WAGGONS,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
^I^HE  Subscriber  has  been  employed  since  184G  in 
I     manufacturing    h's    improved    THRASHING 
MACHINES,  with  Horse  powers.     He  was  awar- 
ded the    highest    Prixe  at  the    Terreb<mne  County 
exhibition    after    competition     with    many    others. 
They    have    thrashed    and    cleaned,  with    2  horses, 
from  100  to  124  minots  of  Wheat  per  day,  and  from 
200  to  250  of  Oats,  and  have  given  universal  satisfac- 
tion.    He  guarantees  all  purchasers  for  any  recourse 
by  Paige  &  Co.,  of  Montreal,  who  allege  having  a  pa- 
tent for  these  machines,  dated  December,  1848!  and 
warrants  them  equal  to  any  made  here  or  elsewhere, 
for  efficiency  and  durability. 

One  of  his  Reaping  .Machines  m,iy  be  seen  at 
Kerr's    Hotel,     St,     Lawrence    Street,    price    £25. 

Having  lately  erected  new  and  enlarged  Works  for 
the  above  articles,  he  will  execute  promptly  ail  orders 
in  his  line. 

Thrashing  Millaiconstantly  on  hand.  Two  second 
hand  Mills,  in  warranted  order,  cheap  for  cash. 

Thrashing  Mills  repaired,  imd  finishing  work  done 

Agency  in  Montreal,  at  T,add's  Foundry,  Griffin- 
town;  in  St.  Andrews,  L.  C.  at  Mr.  Henry  Kempley's. 

Tekkebonnk,  August,  18.50. 

CANADIAN  GLASS  MANUFACTORY, 

NEAR  Schneider's  landing,  vaudreuil, 

Erected  and  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Boden 

&l  Le  Bert. 

THE  Proprietors  of  this  establLshment  are  pre- 
pared to  Manufacture  LOOKING  GLASS 
PLATE  and  Wl.NDOW  GLAvSS,  of  every  .size, 
Coloured  and  fancy,  according  to  patterns  or  orders. 
Shades  for  Oil  and  Gas  Lumps,  plain,  tinted,  or 
coloured,  in  the  richest  hues — Coloured  Glass  of  any 
pattern  for  Churches,  similar  to  tho.se  of  European 
Churches;  also,  for  Cottages,  Gardens,  Houses,  and 
Steamers — Bottles  and  Vials  for  Druggists  made  to 
order. 

— also, — 
SODA,  GINGER,  and  ROOT  BEER  BOTTLES, 
with  or  without  llie  maker's  name. 

—  AND, — 

MILK  CANS,  of  suitable  sizes. 

All  these  articles  shall  be  of  the  very  best  qualitj 
and  disposed  of  on  reasonable  terms;  and  the  pro- 
prietors solicit  ft  shitre  of  pul>lic  patronage,  and  th* 
e.xumiuatiuD  of  iht-ir  Mauul'uclures. 
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GKEAT  AGRICULTURAL  WORK  I 


THE  FAHMf:K'S  GUIDE. 

Tf) 

Scientific  aisil  Practical  Agrfcul" 
tnrc. 

BY  KENliT  STKl'UESS,  F.  R.  8.  R,. 

Author  of  the  "  Book  of  the  Farm,"  Editor  if  Ihe 
"  QuarlC'li/  Jiiiirnal  of  Agrivu'tur^."  Sfc.  S^c, 

-ASSISTED  nV  JOHN  p.  NORTON,  A.  M.. 

Professor  vf  Svien'ijic  Agriculture  in   Yak  College, 
dS'eu), Haven,   Author  of  Agricultural    Prize  Exsuys 

ri^'HIS  highly  valuable  wi)rk  will  comprise  two  large 

1      royal  octavo  volumes,  contain-nii  over  1400  pa- 

gt».s  with  18  or  20  splendid  stool  cngnivinfis  and  more 

than  GOO  engravings  on  wood,  in  the  hiijhest  i<ty!e  of 

,''the  art,  illustrating  almost  every  implement  of  hus- 

".baiulry   now   in   use   by  the  best  farmers, '  the  best 

m<tho(ls   of    plcinghing,    plant'ng.    having,    harves- 

tintr,  &c.  &c.,  the  Varii  Us  donv  stic  sin'in  lis  in  their 

highest  perfrction;  in  sho't,  the  pictorial  featur..'  of 

the  book  is  unique,  and  will  render  it  uf  incaculable 

Value  to  the  student  of  agriculture. 

1  his  f;reat  work  is  the  joint  pmduc'ion  nf  two  of 
the  most  talented  agricultural  scholais  of  the  day  ; 
the  one  eminent  a.s  an  author  and  editor  in  Great 
Biituin,  and  the  other  as  a  rrofcssorlii  Ya'e  C'llege. 
Ijoili  areeniiiienily  practical  as  well  a.s  scientific  men, 
and  all  they  say  may  l)e  relied  on  a.s  theroult  of  pro- 
founil  research,  tested  and  sustained  ly  priictical  ex- 
pei-iment.  'The  contribuiinns  of  J'rofe.ssor  Norton  are 
ehielly  desi<ined  to  ad;i|,t  the  British  p<  rtion  of  the 
book  to  fhis  country,  and  thus  to  make  it  an  Anglo* 
American  work,  giving  to  its  readers  all  the  really 
Useful  agricultural  knovvfedge  at  present  attainable 
in  either  country. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  departments,  distin- 
guished by  the  four  seasons  of  the  3'e;ir,  commence- 
ini:  with  Winter,  and  I'rof.  Norton's  notes,  will  be 
published  as  an  aipenli.x  to  each  part.  The  first 
clnljiter  ti;cais  of  the  following  subjects,  under  the 
head  of 

ISITIATIOJ^. 
On    the   best    of  the   existing    Methods   for   acqni- 
riiiga  thorough  knowlcilge  of  Practical  Husbandry. 
On  the  Difficulties  to  be  encounl<Ttd  in  learn  Ji<.^  I'rac- 
tical  Huibandry,  and  on  the  Means  of  overcoming 
them. 
On  the  Different  kinds  of  Farming. 
On  the  persons  required  to  Condtci,  and  Execute  the 

Labor  of  the  Farm. 
On  the  Branches  of  Science  most  applicable  to  Agri- 
culture. 
On  the  Institutions  of  Education  best  suited  to  Ag- 
ricultural Science. 
On  the  Evils  attending  the  ne{;lect  of  Landowners 

and  others  to  learn  pr.itieal  Agriculture, 
On  observing  the  details  and  recording  the  facts  of 
Farming  by  the  Agricultural  Student. 
Terms  of  the  Work. — The  American  ed'Mon,  the 
first  number  of  which  is  already  issued,  will  be  pub* 
Jislied  in  semimonthly  numbers  of  64  pages,  witli  an 
English  steel  engraving  in  each  number,  of  which  there 


will  be  about  22  in  all.     i'uicE,  2.5  Cents  per  Ni:j 

BKK,  oh  SB  IN  AyVA.NCB  Foil  TIIIC  22  '      SiQEas. 
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CLUBBING. 

Three  Copies  will  be  sent  to  one  address  f t  or' 
Four  Copies  for  $13-  Five  Copies  for  §18  CjA],' 
all  such  ea>es  to  be  remitted  direct  to  the  rubliji", 
and  not  thiougli  Agents.  \\q 

The  work  can  be  sent  in  Numbers  at  prriicy 
rales  of  posta<;e,  a?Vd  mail  remittances  may  '  !:.'lit 
at  the  risk  of  the  I'ublishcrs.  -       ' 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

Liberal  commissions  will  be  allowed  to  good  can- 
vassing     AfientS.— BOOKSILLKHS    ANU      PhKIOIilCAI. 

Deai.ehs  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

All  orders  and  communications  should  be  addressed, 
post  paid,  to 

LEONARD  SCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
79  Fulton  Street,  Entrance  54  Gold  Street,  New  York. 


ECONOMY!!! 

The  undersigned  gives  notice  to  the  public  in  general 
that  be  has  just  invented  a 

THRASHING  f^ACHINE, 

which  exceeds,  by  one-half,  the  power  of  al!  others 

used  ill  this  Province;  and  is  ready  to 

thrash  with  this  New  Machine 


1,500  Sheaves  per  day, 

making  clean  grain.  He  will  also  undertake  that 
with  the  same  horse  power  and  wiili  grain  of  the 
same  quality,  he  vvili  thra>h  fully  one-half  more  ihau 
any  other  bilherto  manufactured  or  seen  in  this  Pro 
vince,  with  the  further  advantage  that  his  New  Ma- 
chine will  clean  the  grain  so  as  to  fit  it  at  onje  fof] 
Market  or  Mill. 

Not  only  does  the  New  Machine  possess  the  move- 
ments necessary  for  thrashing  Wheat,  Oats.  Rye  and 
Buck  Wheat;  but  also  Peas,  Beans  and  Indian  Cornj 
and  the  last  may  be  hulked. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked  thnt  it  economizes  at: 
lea:-t  three  quarters  of  the  oil  which  is  used  to  pre- 
vent friction,  w  hieh  is  due  to  a  newly  contrived  groove. 
And  not  only  will  this  advantage  beperc.ived,  but 
eight  others,  all  replete  » ith  powers,  which  have  never 
been  known  in  any  other  machines  in  this  Province. 
Those  who  w ish  .to  purchase,  have  only  to  visit  the 
workshops  of  the  undersigned,  Great  St.  Jo.seph 
Street.  The  conditions  will  be  easy,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  the  machine  beini:  guaranteed.  A  deduction 
of  $100  will  be  made  if  the  machines  do  not  thrash 
one-half  more  than  machines  from  other  shop*. 

JOSEPH  PA^iADIS. 

Montreal,  1st  December,  1850. 
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